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To Governor Sir 
F. M. Hodgson. 


Telegram 


Mr. Low 


Ditto... Telegram 


To Mr. Low Telegram| 
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Mr. Low Telegram 


Ditto Telegram| 


To the Governor of 


Telegram 
the Géld Coast. 


To Mr. Low Telegram| 
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1900. 


April 6 


Telegram} (Rec. April 7) 


(Rec. April 7) 


April 9 


(Rec. Apr. 12.) 


(Ree. Apr. 12.) 


Apri] 13 


April 14 


Enquires if there is any truth in report 
in press telegram of serious distur- 
bances in Ashanti and despatch of 
troops from Accra. 


Transmits telegraphic message from the 
Governor asking how many native 
troops could be sent to Kunnasi if re- 
quired there; reports destruction of 
telegraph line between Prahsu and 
Kumasi since April 2. 


Transmits telegraphic message from 
the Governor reporting his arrival at 
Kumasi on March 26; his interview 
with the native chiefs, and that the 
detachment of Constabulary sent by 
him to make an attempt to obtain the 
Golden Stool failed in their quest, and 
a collision occurred ; he has arranged 
for an increased garrison and will 
remain at Kumasi pending a settle- 
ment. 


Transmits message to the Governor 
stating that the Governor of Lagos has 

~ been instructed to hold 300 men in 
readiness, Captain Donald Stewart 
suggests that Bek wai and other loyal 
chiefs should be asked to render 
assistance if necessary. 


Transmits copy of a telegram from the 


Governor reporting an improvement | 


in the situation. 


Transmits telegraphic message from the 
Governor reporting breakdown of the 
negotiations with rebel chiefs, and 
that it will be necessary for him to 
make a display of superior force. - 


States that he is left discretion to 
act according to circumstances, and 
that the Governor of Lagos has been 
asked to send all available troops. 


States that the Governor of Lagos has 
been instructed to obtain as many men 
of the West African Frontier Force as 
will amount to at least 6 companies ; 
requests a telegraphic report of wha 
action has been taken. i 


w 


iv 


Subject. 


States that troops and ammunition will 
Coast on 


Furnishes report asked for in No. 8; 
states that No. 7 has been communi- 


Transits telegraphic message from the 
Governor reporting no change in the 
situation, and stating that the force 
referred to in No. 6 will be sufficient 


Reports 300 troops with field guns and 
3 officers will leave on April 20, 
marching to Lagos overland, and that 
150 men will shortly leave Lokoja in 


Messige from 
Assistant-Inspector Soden reporting 
that two nen of Gold Coast Constabu- 
lary have been killed at Adumassi, 
together with a large number of 


Approves action reported in No, 12, and 
conveys instructions as to the move- 


Communicates purport of Nos. 12and 14. 


Transmits telegraphic message from the 
Governor of the Gold Coast reporting 


Gives particulars of troops available, and 
asks if the Governor of the Gold 
Coast desires the 300 troops referred 


Reports no news from the Governor 
since April 21, and blockade of road 
to Kumasi since April 25, and that 
Lagos Constabulary left for Kumasi on 


States that No. 17 has been communi- 
cated to the Governor and that he 
(Mr. Low) is sending Sierra Leone 
Frontier Police to Ashanti gold fields. 


Berial Erom or to whom. - Date. 
1900. 
9 | Sir G. C. Denton, | Telegram | (Rec. Apr. 14.) 
(Lagos). be despatched to Gold 
April 16. 
10 | Mr. Low Telegram; (Rec. Apr. 15.) 
cated to the Governor. 
ll Ditto Telegram|(Rec. April 15.) 
at present. 
12 |General Lugard |Telegram) April 19 
(Northern Nigeria). (Rec. April 19.) 
charge of three officers, 
13 | Mr. Low Telegram,(Rec. April 19.)| Transits telegraphic 
natives. 
14 | To General Lugard | Telegram) April 19 
(Northern Nigeria). 
ments of the detachments. 
15 | To Mr. Low Telegram| 4 April 19 
16 | Mr. Low Telegram! (Rec. April 24) 
on the situation. 
| 
17 | To Mr. Low Telegram) April 30 
| to. 
18 | Mr. Low Telegram) (Rec. April 30) 
y April 28. 
19 Ditto ©... .. | Telegram} (Rec. May 1) 
20 i Sir G. C. Denton | Telegram] (Rec. May 3) 


(Lagos). 


Reports departure of 80 troops for Gold 
Coast, states that 22 will follow on 
the 6th, and reports arrival at Lagos of 
281 men of the West African Frontier 
Force. 
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25 


26 


27 


29 


30 


Sir G. C. 


Denton 
(Lagos). - 


Mr. Low 


| Sir G. C. Denton 


(Lagos). 


Mr. Low 


To General Lugard 
(Northern Nigeria). 


Ditto 


General Lugard 
(Northern Nigeria). 


Ditto 


To Mr. Low 


Mr. Low 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram 


1900. 


(Rec. May 4) 


(Rec. May 5) 


(Rec. May 5) 


(Rec. May 5) 


May 6 


May 7 
(Rec. May 7.) 


May 7 
(Rec. May 8.) 


May 9 


(Rec. May 9.) 


States that a detachment of West African 
Frontier Force will be sent to Kumasi 
on the 5th instant. 


Transmits telegraphic messages from the 
Governorcommenting on the situation, 
and reporting variousengagements with 
the enemy. States that the Governor 
of Lagos has been asked to send at 
once the 300 troops of the West African 
Frontier Force, now at Lagos. 


Reports departure of Captain Hall with 
a detachment of West African 
Frontier Force, and that Major 
Wilkinson and his party left Lokoja 
early in the week. 


Transmits copy of a telegram from the 
Governor reporting on the state of 
Kumasi and the measures being taken 
for its defence ; and stating that the 
enemy was attacked and defeated on 
May 2. 


States that 300 men have left Jebba for 
Gold Coast; directs that Colonel 
Willcocks should proceed to take 
command of active operations in 
Ashanti, and asks to be informed of 
the date of his departure. 


Asks if he can send 300 more West 
African Frontier Force to Gold Coast. 


States that Colunel Willcocks will start 
as soon as pussible. 


States that 300 troops are being sent at 
once and that the “ Yola” has been 
chartered for Major Wilkinson’s party. 


States that Colonel Willcocks has been | 


selected to take command of com- 
bined forces ; requests that he should 
receive all available information con- 
cerning the position of affairs, and that 
Major Wilkinson should organise 
system of supply and protection of 
lines of communication pending 
Colonel Wilcocks’s arrival. 


States that as all is quiet on the gold- 
fields the Sierra Leone detachment 
will be sent to Kumasi; gives informa- 
tion as to movements of troops. 
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37 


38 


39 


- 40 


41 


From or to whom. 


Mr. Low 


Governor Sir F. M. 
Hodgson. 


Ditto ow 
Mr. Low... 
Governor Sir F, M. 


Hodgson. 


Colonel Willcocks ... 


Ditto... 


ToColonel Willcocks 


General Lugard 
(Northern Nigeria.) 


Colonel Willcocks... 


Governor Sir W. J. 
Sendall (British 
Guiana). 


| 


Telegram 


- | Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram! 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram, 


Telegram 


Date. Subject. 


1900. 


(Rec. May 11.)} Transmits telegraphic message from | 
Assistant Inspector Soden, stating | 
that his movements will be restricted | 
to British Gaman, and reporting an 
engagement with the Odumassi 


Ashantis on May 4. 


April 7 Reports his proceedings on arrival at 
(Rec. May 11.) Kumasi, and the state of feeling of | 
the several tribes towards the British | 
Government. 
April 11 Reports failure of the negotiations | 2 


(Rec. May 11.) between the Kings of Mampon, 
Juabin, Kumawu, and Aguna with 


the rebel chiefs of Kumassi. 


(Rec. May 14) | Transmits telegraphic message from the 
Governor reporting serious situation 
in Kumasi, and pressing for relief by 


May 26th. 


April 16 
(Rec. May 24.) 


Reports on events which have occurred 
since the 11th April. 


May 26 


J Reports his arrival at Cape Coast Castle ; 
(Rec. May 27.) 


gives purport of a telegrain from 
Major Wilkinson ; states that he will 
concentrate troops as soon as possible. ; 


Reports that there are rebel forces near 
Fumsu and the Adansis are in re- 
bellion ; he has asked the Governor 
of Lagos for carriers and requested 
that more troops should be held in 
readiness. 


May 28 
(Rec. May 29.) 


May 29 | States that Colonel Lugard has been 
| asked to send 300 troops of the West 
African Frontier Force at once to 
Cape Coast, and that the War Office 
' have been requested to send four 
| companies of the West African Regi- 
ment from Sierra Leone, if required. 


May 31, 
(Rec. June 2.) 


States that 300 troops will be sent as 
quickly as possible. 


| 


June 9 ! Reports movements of troops under | 
(Rec.Junel0.)! Colonel Carter and Captain Hall; ! 
' military situation has become very | 
serious, and recommends that ad- 
ditional troops should be sent. 
| 
(Rec. June 11) Enquires if offer of 400 men of Police 


| Force for service in Gold Coast 
Colony would be acceptable to Her 


| Majesty’s Government. 
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vii 
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From or to whom. _ Date. 

| 

1900. 

ToColonel Willcocks | Telegram June 12 

Colonel Willcocks... | Telegram! June 12 

(Rec. June 13) 

To Governor Sir W. ! Telegram| June 14 
J.Sendall (British | 
Guiana). | 
| 

ToColonel Willcocks | Telegram June 15 

General Lugard | Telegram June 19 


(Northern Nigeria). 


To General Lugard 
(Northern Nigeria). 


‘ToColonel Willcocks 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Colonel Willcocks... 


Ditto .. eels 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram, 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram| 


(Rec. June 19.) 


June 19 


June 20 


June 20 


June 29 


June 29 
(Rec. June 30.) 


June 30 
(Rec. June 30.) 


July 3 
(Ree. July 3.) 


July 3 
(Ree. July 3.) 


States that four companies of the West 
African Regiment will be sent at 
once to Cape Coast. 


Transmits purport of communications 
from the Governor reporting on the 
state of affairs at Kumasi. 


States that no more troops are required 
at present, but if a larger expedition 
is necessary the offer would be highly 
appreciated and possibly accepted. 


Indicates what troops are being or will 
be sent as reinforcements, and en- 
quires if further troops will be re- 
quired. 


Proposes to send another company with 
two officers and two medical officers 
to Colonel Willcocks, 


Approves proposal in No. 46 


Presumes that the 150 troops of Captain 
Eden’s company sent by Major Gallwey 
are not included in the 300 sent by 
General Lugard ; suggests an enquiry 
if he is in doubt on the point. 


Gives particulars of native troops who 
will leave Chinde in the first week in 
July for Cupe Coast. 


States that half the Yao battalion, Central 
Africa Regiment, can be sent to Gold 
Coast if required. 


Reports, in reply to No. 45, that he will 
require 1,500 additional troops. 


Accepts offer of half Yao battalion... 


Reports arrival at Fumsu, and that it is 
rumoured that the Governor and a 
party have already left Kumasi and 
arrived at Ekwanta. 


Reports rumour that the Governor has 
arrived at Ekwanta, but has left 
behind at Kumasi a detachment for 
the garrison. 
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1900. 
55 | Colonel Willcocks... | Telegram July 4 Reports receipt of information from the , 41 
(Ree. July 5.) Governor that he left Kumasi by way 


56 | Mr. Low 


57 | ToColonel Willcocks 


58 Ditto 


5&5 | To Governor Sir 


F. M. Hodgson. 


60 | Mr. Low |... 


61 | ToColonel Willcocks 


62 Ditto 


63 | Governor Sir F. M. 


Hodgson. 


64 | Colonel Willcocks .. 


65 | ToColonel Willcocks 


Telegram 


Telegram 


Telegram! 


Telegram 


Telegrain 


Telegram 


Telegram| 


Telegram, 


Telegram 


Telegram 


(Rec. July 5.) 


July 6 


July 7 


July 7 


(Ree. July 9.) 


July 9 


July 10 


July 10 


(Ree. July 10.) 


Jaly 9 
(Rec. July 13.) 


July 13 


of Patiasa and Terrabum on June 23rd 
with 600 native soldiers, leaving Cap- 
tain Bishop and Ralph with 100 


native soldiers at Kumasi; reports | 


defeat of the enemy by Lieutenant- 


Colonel Burroughs, who arrived at ‘ 


Dompoasi on July Ist. 


Transmits telegram from the Governor | 


reporting his departure from Kumasi, 
and the events connected therewith. 


Expresses appreciation of the efforts of ; 


the troops to relieve Kumasi. 


Informs him that the Secretary of State 
is prepared, if necessary, to make 
fuller provision for the sick and 
wounded. 


Congratulates him on the successful 
breaking out from Coomassie; expresses 
regret at the casualties amongst troops 
and natives. 


Communicates telegram from the Gov- 
ernor giving the composition of his 
party, and reporting casualties which 
have occurred on the march, 


States that four companies of the West 
African Regiment have been ordered 
to proceed to the Gold Coast from 
Sierra Leone. 


States, with reference to No. 49, that the 
force embarked at Chindé on June 
30th. 


Reports arrival at Cape Coast on 
July 10th; the native troops from 
Coomassie who are medically fit, will 
be attached to the expeditionary 
force. 


Reports arrival at Bekwai; reports 
abandonment of Kwisa as a temporary 
measure, the relief of Coomassie 
requiring the concentration of all his 
forces ; requests that all troops sent 
for may be despatched at once. 


Expresses appreciation of the difficulties 
he has to encounter and full con- 
fidence in himself and the officers and 
men of the expedition. 


41 


43 


43 


44 


44 


At 


“44 


Boris From or to whom, _- Date. Subject. Page. 
1900. 
66 | Governor Sir F. M. | Telegram July 13 Reports his reasons for not sending | 45 
Hodgson. (Ree. July 13.) assistance to Colonel Willcocks after 
leaving Coomassie. 
67 | Colonel Willcocks... | Telegram July 20 Reports relief of Coomassie on 15th July, | 45 
(Ree. July 23.) and the operations connected there- 
with; calls attention to services of 
officers and men. 
68 | ToColonel Willcocks | Telegram| July 23 Offers most hearty congratulations on | 47 
: his success. 
69 | Governor Sir F. M. | Telegram Jaly 23 Comments upon certain statements | 47 
Hodgson. (Ree. July 23.) made in No. 67, 
70 Ditto _ July 14 Submits report on the incidents which | 47 
(Ree. Aug. 3.) took place during the investment of 
Coomassie, including the various 
military operations conducted by 
Captain Marshall and Major Morris. 
71 Ditto - July 24 Reports on the withdrawal from Kumasi | 66 
(Rec. Aug. 17.) of himself and the larger part of the 
garrison on June 23rd. 
12 Ditto _ July 24 Recommends certain otticers for rewards | 73 
(Rec. Aug. 17.) in connection with services rendered 
in Kumasi and on the march to the 
coast. 
73 | Colonel Sir J. Will- _ August 14 Reports fully on the military operations | 75 
cocks. (Ree. Sept. 17.) to 14th of August, and submits the 
names of officers and men who have 
specially distinguished themselves, 
and encloses copies of Major Morris’s 
reports of the operations under his 
. command. 
74 | Governor Sir F. M. _ August 28 Transmits copy of a letter from Dr.| 99 
Hodgson. (Ree. Sept.17)| Montgomery, reporting on the loyalty 
of the Queen Mother of Mampon, and 
recommends that she should be re- 
warded for her loyalty ; and forwards 
copy of a letter received from the 
loyal Queen Mothers of Mampon, 
Juabin, and Nsuta. 
15 Ditto -— August 28 Brings forward the names of the officers | 100 
(Rec. Sept.17.)} who were left to hold Coomassie, 
and remarks on the gallantry of the 
men of the Gold Coast and Lagos 
Hausa Forces, with the view to the 
distribution of a special medal or 
star. 
76 | Colonel Sir J. Will- _ September 16 | Transmits return showing strength of | 101 


cocks, 


8103 


1 
(Ree. Oct. 15.) 


Ashanti Field Force on September 
15th. 


cal From or to whom. - Date. Subject. Page. 
1900. 
77 | Colonel Sir J. Will- — Dec. 25, 1900 | Submits his final report on the military | 102 
cocks, (Ree. Jan. 31, operations, and mentions the officers 
1901.) and men who have done specially 
good work. 
78 Ditto Telegram} December 28 | Reports that Chiefs Kofi Kofia and | 110 
(Ree. Dec. 28.) Osei Kudjoe Krum have been taken 
prisoners, and expresses satisfaction 
that every chief has now surrendered. 
1901. 
79 | Sir F. M. Hodgson _ January 29 | Submits observations on the circum- | 110 


stances which, in his judgment, led up 
to the outbreak in Coomassie, _ 


GOLD COAST. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RELATING TO THE 


ASHANTI WAR 1900. 


No. 1. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor Sm F. M. HODGSON. 
(Sent 3 p.m., April 6, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Is there any truth in report contained in press telegram of serious disturbances 
Ashanti and despatch of troops from Accra? 


No. 2. 
Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 2.40 p.m., April 7, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


In reply to your telegram of yesterday’s date,* following telegram received from 
Governor of Gold. Coast, at Kumasi, on 2nd April: — 


Telegram begins : Inform me, after making enquiries Inspector-General of Con- 
stabulary, what number native troops he can send to Kumasi should I 
require assistance. He would have to send all available force of Con- 
stabulary, duties being carried on temporarily by police force. Give in- 
structions hold them in readiness to march on receipt of instructions. 
Telegram ends. 


‘Telegraph line destroyed by Ashantis between Prahsu and Kumasi, since 2nd 
April. Further information will be sent as soon as possible. 


No. 3. 
Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 11.28 p.m., April 7, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 
Following telegram received from Governor of Gold Coast, Kumasi :— 


Telegram begins: Arrived at Kumasi 26 March. All Native Chiefs were 
present. On 31st March, from information received, sent detachment Con- 
Stabulary under Inspectors Armitage (and) Leggett make an attempt to 


* No, 1. 
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obtain golden stool. Quest failed. In the meantime Kumassis, havin, 
obtained knowledge of quest, organised opposition. It was too late recal 
detachment (and) cancel instructions, and letter of advice sent to Armitage 
failed to reach. Regret to report occurrence of collision of forces. One 
constabulary killed, one missing, two dangerously wounded, nineteen 
slightly wounded, including Armitage and Leggett. 2 carriers severely 
wounded, 4 carriers slightly wounded, 7 carriers missing. Condition of 
wounded satisfactory, with exception of one dangerous case. Native Chiefs 
express loyalty to British Government and decline to join Kumassis. Have 
ordered Commissioner and Commandant Northern Territories send 1 Com- 
any for purpose of increase of garrison here and have ordered 1 Company 
rom Accra. Hope to effect peaceful settlement and obtain all ringleaders. 
Active operations not necessary for the present. Will stay here pending 
settlement, which doing all in my power to arrive at. Hopeful of satis- 
factory result. Will report result by telegraph. Telegraph interrupted 
between here and Accra.—Hopeson. Telegram ends. 


No. 4. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Mr. LOW. 
(Sent 2.35 p.m., April 9, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


In answer to your telegram of April 7,* communicate following to Governor of 
Gold Coast :— 


Regret to learn that collision has occurred, but trust that disturbances will not 
spread. Governor of Lagos has becn instructed to arrange with Lugard 
hold in readiness 300 men to be despatched if necessary. Stewart suggests 
that Bekwai and other loyal native chiefs should be requested hold them- 
selves ready to afford assistance if required. 


No. 5. 
Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 11.35 p.m., April 12, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 
Following telegram received from Governor, 10th April:— 


Telegram begins: Kumassi, 8th April. Referring to my telegram of 4th April,* 
situation much improved; succeeded in so far preventing outbreak at 
Kumassi extending to other native tribes, and hope to be able in a few 
poh announce that no fear of any further trouble—Hopeson. Telegram 
ends. 


No. 6. 
Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 11.5 p.m., April 12, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 
Following telegram received from Governor 12th April :— 


Telegram begins : Kumassi, 10th April. Regret to inform you that negotiations 
with rebel chiefs unsuccessful. Kumassis absolutely refuse to Jay down 
arms. It will be necessary, under the circumstances, in order to prevent 


*No.3. . 
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rebellion spreading, and to keep open trade route, and afford protection 
of life and property, for me to make display of superior force. Have ordered 
‘ Commissioner and Commandant of Northern rerebories to bring over two 
companies Constabulary as soon as possible. Suggest that three companies 
come from Jebba or Lagos. Latter preferred, as being more expeditious, 
and utmost expedition necessary owing to proximity of rainy season. Qne 
company of the three to remain temporarily Accra to replace Constabulary 
now on the way to Kumassi. Consider there would be then sufficient force 
bring to a conclusion. Fort renders Kumassi quite safe; sufficient pro- 
visions—Hopeson. Telegram ends. ; 


No. 7. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor of the GOLD COAST. 
(Sent 6 p.m., April 13, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


In answer to your telegram of 10th April,* I leave you discretion to act according 
to circumstances. Reinforcements should be ample, and I have telegraphed to Gov- 
ernor of Lagos to send all available troops not exceeding six companies. Communicate 
with him at once and, if necessary, with Lugard. 


No. 8. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Mr. LOW. 
* (Sent 5 p.m., April 14, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Referring to my telegram of 13th April,t Governor of Lagos has instructions to 
obtain from Lugard as many men of West African Frontier Force with field guns and 
Maxim guns as will, with any troops he has already been able to send, amount to at 
least six companies. Report by telegram what action has been taken. 


No. 9. 
Sm. G. C. DENTON (Lacos) to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 7.20 p.m., April 14, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Am sending four officers, 250 men, three Maxim guns, two 7-pr. R.M.L. guns of 
200 Ibs., and carriers, to Gold Coast, 16th April. 


No. 10. 
Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 5.27 p.m., April 15, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


In reply to your telegram of yesterday’s date,{ on receipt of your telegram of 
18th Aprit owing to telegraph interrupted between here and Kumasi, I telegraphed 
to Governor of Lagos for three companies as suggested (by) Governor of Gold Coast. 
Governor of Lagos sent reply four officers, 250 men, three Maxim guns, two 7-pounder 
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R.M.L. guns, leaving 16th of April. I am keeping back fifty and one Maxim gun 
ae proceed at once to Kumasi; will telegraph date of departure Cape 
oast Castle. 


Your telegram of 14th April* has been sent to Governor of Gold Coast. Unable 


to say when will reach destination, owing to telegraph interrupted between here and 


Kumasi. 


No. 11. 
Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 8.15 p.m., April 15, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Following telegram received from Governor of Gold Coast :— 
Telegram begins: Kumassi, 14th April. Received your telegram on the 


1ith April. No change in situation of affairs. Kings of Bekwai, Juabin, 
Kumawu, Agona, Nkwanta, Bompata, loyal. Had grave doubts as to 
loyalty of Mampon and Kokofu but they have been induced to live at 
Kumassi and will remain quiet. All Kumassis fully armed and refuse to 
disperse. 1 company constabulary expected to arrive from Accra to-day. 
Loyal native chiefs express readiness to afford assistance if required. 
Force referred to in my telegram, Kumassi, 10th April,t will be sufficient 
as far as can see at present without requiring further assistance — 
Hopeson. Telegram ends. 


No. 12. 


GzneraL LUGARD (Nortuern Nicert) to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


(Received April 19, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 
April 19. 300 troops with field guns and three officers will leave to- 


morrow marching to Lagos overland, arriving at destination in about eleven days. 
150 men will leave Lokoja very soon in charge of three officers, including officer R.A. 
and Wilkinson, who will accept Inspector-Generalship Gold Coast Constabulary. 


No. 13. 
Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 1.23 p.m., April 19, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Following telegram received 18th April from Assistant Inspector Soden, Offi- 


cer Commanding in British Gaman, dated 14th April :— 


“Regret to inform you that two men Gold Coast Constabulary killed at Adu- 


massi, large number of natives murdered there. Have sent to Northern 
Tefritories asking for reinforcements. Concentration of Ashantees in 
great numbers at Adumassi. I am now proceeding with all available 
forces to join Officer Commanding at Sefwhi. Will try to seize and hold 
Berekum, keeping back enemy by threatening attack from Berekum and 
Janokrum. Reinforcements urgently required. British Gaman loyal and 
quiet. I am indebted to friendliness of French Government for placing 
at disposal communication through French Possessions.” 


From information received from Governor of Gold Coast, 18th April, dated Ku- 


masi, 16th April, insurgent bands every day becoming bolder. 
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No. 14. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to GznzraL LUGARD (NortHern Niceria). 
(Sent 4.25 p.m., April 19, 1900.) : 


TELEGRAM. 


__ April 19. Telegram received.* Your action is fully approved. _ Wilkinson, 
with detachment of 150 from Lokoja, should proceed at once to Gold Coast. 
The other detachment should await further instructions at Lagos. Glad to hear that 
Wilkinson has accepted Inspector-Generalship. 


No. 15. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Mr. LOW. 
(Sent 4.31 p.m., April 19, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


April 19. Lugard is sending 450 Frontier Force to Lagos, of whom 150 will 
proceed at once to Gold Coast, and rest will remain at Lagos pending instructions. 


No. 16. : 
Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 5.30 p.m., April 24, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Following telegram received from Governor of Gold Coast, 24th April :— 
Telegram begins: Kumasi, 21st April; one Company of Constabulary, three 
British officers, of a total strength of 100, arrived from Accra, 18th Aj ril ; 
same date, Ijisus left neighbourhood of Kumasi and freed eastern side of 
town. Insurgent bands on the road to Cape Coast, under Asainoa 
Kwami also left. Insurgent bands concentrating north-easterly direction 
and north-westerly direction. Nkoranzas reported to be joming with 
Kumasi, and roads impassable to Northern Territories. Have heard 
Parmeter, Inspector of Ccnstebulaey: on the way to coast invalided home, 
was attacked at Sekedumassi, a Kumasi town, but escaped, and is all safe 
Kintampo. Information received that European has been murdered at 
Nyawa in Atchima country, probably belonging to Captain Way’s gold- 
fields. Do not know name of European. No news of Lagos and Jebba 
forces, which are anxiously expected. Active operations in neighbourhood of 
Kumasi have been commenced with good result. Several native Chiefs 
apply for permission to submit. I insist that guns must be delivered. 
Several have been received. On arrival of reinforcements insurgent bands 
in Atchima country will be attacked in force. Dispersion of these rebels 
and capture of ringleaders will end rebellion.—Hopeson. Telegram ends. 


No. 17. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Mr. LOW. 
(Sent 6.6 p.m., April 30, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Referring to your telegram of 24th April,t in addition to 250 Hausas already 
sent from Lagos, and to 50 now on the way from Sierra Leone, and to 150 now on the 
way from Lokoja, further 100 Lagos officers and men will be sent about the end of 
Ris bie cia WE Ces Saw en ee ey es eee 
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this week. Ascertain whether Governor of Gold Coast. desires 300 Frontier Force 
referred to in my telegram of 19th April* as remaining at Lagos pending instructions 
should be sent at once to Gold Coast. 250 men from Southern Nigeria can be sent 
if required. 


No. 18. 


Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 6.35 p.m., April 30, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


No news from Governor, Gold Coast, since 21st April. Serious attack on Branch 
of the par ties staff whilst employed repairing telegraph wires near Esumeja, 25th 
April, slightly wounded and severely beaten. Telegraph clerk reports effective 
blockade of road to Kumasi since 25th April; impassable even to Bekewal Special 
messenger of Postmaster-General reports no mail en route for coast from Kumasi, 
and that one mail-bag for Kumasi has been destroyed. Lagos Constabulary left Esu- 
meja for Kumasi 6 o'clock in the morning of 28th April, accompanied by Branch. 
Hope that they will succeed in reopening communications. ; 


No. 19. 


" Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 7 p.m., May 1, 1900. 


TELEGRAM. 


Your telegram of 30th Aprilt has been referred to Governor of Gold Coast, regard- 
ing the necessity for 300 Frontier Force and 250 men from Southern Nigeria. I 
assume responsibility for sending the 51 Sierra Leone Frontier Police for protection 
of British life and property to Ashanti Gold Fields. 


No. 20. 


Sr G. C. DENTON (Lacos) to Mz. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 1 a.m., May 3, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Sent Gold Coast to-day 2 officers, 78 men; 22 men follow Sunday. 3 officers, 
4 European non-commissioned officers, 274 rank and file, West African Frontier Force, 
arrived this morning Lagos. 


No. 21. 
Sm G. C. DENTON (Lacos) to Mz. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 8 p.m., May 4, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


In view of telegram from Colonial Secretary, Gold Coast, reporting most serious 
state of affairs at Kumasi, I have decided to send detachment of West African Frontier 
Force Cape Coast to-morrow at 7 a.m. 
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No. 22. : 
Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. | 
(Received 12.20 a.m., May 5, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. : 


Following telegrams received from Governor Gold Coast :— 


Telegram begins: Kumasi, April 22. Beg convey cordial thanks for complying 
with my requirements. In view of reported defection of Nkoranzasand dis- 
quieting reports from Officer Commanding [in] British Gaman as to state of 
affairs in neighbourhood of Berekum, I have applied for second company 
from Lugard, making two companies of West African Frontier Force. 
These, with Lagos Constabulary and local forces, should be sufficient, as 
at present advised. Hear that Lagos Constabulary will arrive at Kumasi 
25th April. Telegram ends. 


Telegram begins: Kumasi, April 27. Since my last telegram situation 
of affairs at Kumasi, regret to inform you, changed for the worse. On 
23rd April force sent out to clear rebel forces to the eastward. Four 
Gold Coast Constabulary killed. Large number of rebel forces killed and 
wounded. On 25th April Ashantis surrounded town in great force, pro- 
bably [10,000] men made determined attack on fort. At half-past 
ten o’clock in the morning attack on Bantama threatened, and Basel mis- 
sionaries withdrawn to place in safety. Rebel force in great numbers that 
Hausas obliged to evacuate cantonment and concentrate round fort. 
Severe engagement took place 2 o’clock in the afternoon and lasted until 
6 o'clock. Native allies rendered every assistance and preventive measures 
against nearing the fort by rebel force taken with complete success. 
Twenty native allies and two Hausas killed, Assistant Inspector Leggett 
slightly wounded. Present number occupants of fort 358, inclusive 
of 18 Europeans, of whom 6 are missionaries. Very anxiously 
awaiting arrival of reinforcements. Lagos Constabulary expected 
28th April, if able to get through. Kings of Mampon, Juabin, and 
Aguna, in the fort, and have urged Bekwais to send men. It will be neces- 
ak under all the circumstances further reinforcements should be sent to 
Gold Coast. 


Telegram begins: Kumasi, April 30. Yesterday serious attack on fort 
made by rebels. They advanced more than once into the open. Engage- 
ment took place half-past twelve and lasted till half-past three, when the 
rebels were routed on all sides with great loss. Their provisions, stores, 
as well as several guns and warlike stores, got into our hands. Two 
constabulary killed and ten wounded; Medical Officer Tweedy slightly 
wounded. Native levies rendered every assistance. Great praise due 
to Marshall, Special Service Officer, who took command, Inspector Middle- 
mist having been taken ill, and Inspector Armitage, who took command of 
native levies of all ranks worked well. Confidence is being restored and 
persons are returning to their houses. At six o’clock in the evening con- 
tingent Lagos Constabulary, under Inspector-General Aplin, arrived after 
two days’ severe fighting. Column attacked at Asagu, which Constabu- 
lary took with loss of one killed, twenty-three wounded; amongst the 
latter, Assistant-Inspector Cochrane severely wounded, and Inspector- 
General Aplin and Medical Officer Macfarlane very slightly. Fol- 
lowing day contingent was attacked at two miles from Kumasi 
by force of 8,000 rebels. Great loss took place in taking stockade 

aced across road. Several Ashantis there have arms of precision. After 
f hting desperately, forces routed Ashantis, who fled. Two constabulary 
killed and 133 wounded, including Assistant Inspector Read and native 
officer Dankufi severely wounded, Assistant Inspector Ralph slightly 
wounded. ‘Of remainder, six dangerously wounded and 124 slightly 
wounded. Am advised that Cochrane and Read displayed conspicuous 
gallantry. I have been unable to get letters or telegrams sent through. 
Intended if possible to open road to Kumasi from River Ordah by means 
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of loyal Kokofus, who have elected new King, and from Ordah 
to Adansi by means of Bekwais, who are so far thoroughly loyal. Adansis 
still loyal. ~ All well excepting Middlemist on sick list. Telegram ends. 


Have requested Governor of Lagos send at once the 300 West African Frontier 
Force now at Lagos. 


No. 23. 


Sr G. C. DENTON (Lacos) to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 2.52 p.m., May 5, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Captain Hall with detachment of West African Frontier Force sailed 8.15 a.m. 
(and) will arrive Cape Coast Castle early in the morning 7th May. I have heard 
from Lugard that Wilkinson and party left Lokoja early in the week; expecting to 
land them Cape Coast Castle within 5 days. 


No, 24. 
Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received May 5, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Following telegram received from Governor of Gold Coast :— 

Telegram begins: Kumasi, May 3. Referring to my telegram of 30th 
April, have reoccupied unburnt houses in Constabulary cantonment, and 
peed Lagos Constabulary in prison stockade, which is being strongly forti- 

ed. Sanitary condition of fort thus rendered more satisfactory. Have 
put a stop to issue of rations, as there is at present plenty of food ob- 
_tainable. Further supplies required of rations as well as rice. For- 
mer already telegraphed for; latter can be obtained at Cape Coast as soon 
as road is open. Rainy season keeps off. Rebel forces now massed 
to the eastward. On 2nd May made demonstration against right flank 
with native auxiliaries assisted by two guns. Found strong stockade 
at house of Wesleyan Missionary Society. It was not captured, but great 
loss inflicted on rebel forces by artillery fire, and they ceased firing before 
withdrawal of native auxiliaries, one of whom killed in action. 


No. 25. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Generat LUGARD (Nortuern Nicerta). 
(Sent 5.5 p.m., May 5, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


May 5. Referring to my telegram of 19th April,* Governor of Lagos informs me 
300 men from Jebba sailed for Gold Coast today As the situation of affairs at 
Coomassie serious, and force on Gold Coast will consist of 450 West African Frontier 
Force, 350 Lagos Constabulary, 50 Sierra Leone Fontier Police, 250 Southern Nigeria 
Force, in addition to Gold Coast Constabulary, consider it desirable that Colonel 
Willcocks proceed to Gold Coast to take command of active operations in Ashanti. 
Trust that can be spared without serious inconvenience. Let me know when he will 
start, so that Governor of Gold Coast may be informed. 
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No. 26. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Genera, LUGARD (Nortuern Nicerta). 
(Sent 5.40 p.m., May 6, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 
May 6. Can you send 300 more West African Frontier Force to Gold Coast? 


No. 27. 
GgnzraL LUGARD (Nortuern Nicrria) to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 5 p.m., May 7, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Jebba. May 7. Received your telegram of 5th May to-day.* Willcocks 
absent on duty; have sent special messenger with such rapidity that arrival 
be ey eight days. On arriving will start without delay. Will telegraph date of 
arrival. 


No. 28. 
GeneraL LUGARD (Norruern Nicer) to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 5.7 p.m., May 8, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Jebba. May 7. Your telegram of 6th May.t Am sending more troops, 300, 
at once. Have chartered steamer “ Yola” from Royal Niger Company for Wilkinson. 
River lowest ever known; navigable by no other. 


No. 29. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Mr. LOW. 
~ (Sent 11.45 a.m., May 9, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


May 9. Colonel Willcocks has been selected to take command of combined forces, 
and will proceed to Gold Coast as soon as possible. You should ascertain from Lugard 
at what port Willcocks will embark and should send to meet him all available informa- 
tion on power of affairs at Coomassie, and as to distribution of troops, &c. Wilkin- 
son shouldremain at Cape Coast pending arrival of Willcocks, and should organise system 
of supply from the base and protection of lines of communication, subject to any 
orders which he may receive from Governor of Gold Coast. Communicate this to 
Wilkinson and Willcocks as well as Governor. . 


No. 30. 
Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 8.10 p.m., May 9, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Referring to my telegram of 1st May,t Manager Ashanti Goldfields Corporation 
reports all quiet and suggests Sierra Leone detachment not going to mines; am send- 
ing them Kumasi.. Sierra Leone detachment, 54 men and 1 officer, arrived at 
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Cape Coast 5th May; 90 men and 2 officers arrived from Lagos 4th May; Captain Hall, 
2 British officers, 4 British non-commissioned officers, 272 men, arrived 8th May from 
Nigeria; all are about to leave for Kumasi, Captains Haslewood and Slater with 19 
Gold Coast Constabulary accompanying. 


No. 31. 


Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 8.25 p.m., May 11, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Following telegram from Assistant Inspector Soden, British Gaman, 6th May, 
via Assikasso :— 


Telegram begins: Native Officer Dambornu died Assikasso, 30th April. Re- 
sponsibility for British interests too great to leave in the hands of sergeant, 
and, therefore, my movements must be restricted to Gaman. Hope to 
have secured loyalty of Berekum. Left Berekum 3rd May. _ Next day 
proceeded to Janokrum. Threatened attack on Odumasi from Janokrum ; 
put to flight small body of Odumasi Ashantis; followed them to within 
two hours of Odumasi; returned to Gaman same day. Can safely act on 
the defensive here indefinitely. Telegram ends. 


No. 32. 
Governor Sir F. M. HODGSON to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received May 11, 1900.) 


Sr, Kumassi, April 7, 1900. 

In view of the telegram which I had to despatch to you on the 4th instant,* you 
will, I doubt not, be anxious to receive from me as soon as possible a report upon the 
condition of affairs in Ashanti, and the state of feeling on the part of the several 
tribes towards the British Government at the present time, and I therefore hasten 
to give you as full information as I can with respect to them. 

2. I crossed the Prah on the 22nd March, and,reached Kumassi at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday, the 25th March. In passing through Adansi and Bekwai, I was received at 
all the villages along the route with the usual outward demonstrations of loyalty and 
goodwill. At Kwisa, Inkansa, the blind and very old King of Adansi, met me, and 
after presenting me with an address of welcome, handed me a list of grievances. 
Some of these I was able to deal with at once, and none of them were of any political 
importance, excepting, perhaps, one which referred .to the compulsory supply of 
carriers. I was not, I must say, favourably impressed with the attitude and de- 
meanour of the Adansis as represented by the King’s Court. 

3. At Kumassi all the principal Kings and Chiefs, with the exception of the 
King and Chiefs of Nkoranza, who arrived later, had assembled to meet me. They, 
with their followers, were drawn up on either side of the road leading to the Fort. 
The spectacle was a very imposing one. After I had reached the Fort they all filed 
past me, and exchanged salutations. 

4. A rumour had been circulated in Kumassi, so the Acting Resident informed 
me, that I was coming to Ashanti for the purpose of announcing that Prempeh’s 
rival—Prince Atcheriboanda—who has for some years been under surveillance at 
Acera, was to be installed as King of Ashanti. The Kumassis are all strong adherents 
of Prempeh, and upon the circulation of the rumour many of the Chiefs and their 
pecpe had cleared out of the town, and gone to the neighbouring Kumassi bush vil- 

ages of Atchima to arm themselves. They had, however, returned before my arrival. 

5. On Monday I was engaged in dealing with and settling the claim of the King 
of Western Akim to be King paramount over the district of Asanti Akim, and the 
question of the ownership of what are known as the Biposu lands; and on Tuesday I 
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was engaged in listening to the claims of rival candidates to the stool of Nsuta. Thes¢ 
ea which I will deal with in separate despatches as soon as I can find time 
to do-so. ; 

6. The Kings and Chiefs had been summoned to meet me at 4 p.m. on Wednes- 
day. I transmit a copy of the shorthand writer’s notes of my remarks to them. In 
addition to making to them an announcement as regards the payment of interest 
upon the sum due to the British Government under the treaty of Fomena, and the 
expenses incurred in connection with the Expedition of 1895-6, I had decided—as I 
was well aware that thé Kumassis and their immediate adherents, the Ejisus and 
Ofinsus, were nursing the idea that Prempeh would sooner or later be restored to 
tule over them, while others thought the return of Atcheriboanda was only a question 
of time—to tell them definitely and decisively that they were not to expect either one 
or the other, and that the Queen is now the paramount power in Ashanti. Although 
I felt sure that this announcement would not be a palatable one to many, it appeared 
to,me to be necessary to make it, having regard to the large number of gold mining 
concessions which are being obtained and also worked in Ashanti, and so that there 
might be no misapprehension in the minds of the Kings and Chiefs as to the position 
which the Government holds towards them. 

7. ILreferred also to the Golden Stool, which I now feel certain exists, and which 
is in the custody of the Kumassis. It is, I consider, much to be regretted that when 
the troops occupied Kumassi in force the Kumassis were not made to produce the 
stool. It forms a rallying point for malcontents against the Government, and I am 
certain that until the Government possesses this smite of power, which is regarded by 
all Ashantis with the utmost veneration, it will not be wholly secure against intrigues 
and trouble. It is the possession of the stool which enables the Kumassis to maintain 
a spirit of defiance, which is only kept in subjection by the presence of an armed 
force and the armament of the Fort. 

8. There is no doubt whatever, and now that I have seen matters for myself and 
come into immediate contact with the Kings and Chiefs, I can speak with knowledge, 
that the force now garrisoning Kumassi is wholly insufficient and dangerously so. 
It consists of a company and,a half of Hausas, nominally 225 privates, but the com- 
panies are not at their full strength, and some of the men are on detachment duty in 
Attabubu and British Gaman. The result is that not more than ,130 privates are 
actually available for garrison work. The Fort must always be manned, and this being 
so, there is no available force of sufficient overawing strength to send through the 
country if a demonstration in force at any place should be required. In fact, the 
Ashantis are not overawed as they ought to be, and must be. 

9. The armament of the Fort is sufficient, but there must be at least 24 
companies of Hausas in Ashanti for some time to come. I am taking steps to place 
matters on a proper footing, and instructions have already been issued in the matter. 
It will be necessary to withdraw from the Northern Territories some of the force now 
serving there, but I had intended to propose a reduction, and I think a reduction can 
be made. 

10. I was informed on the 4th instant by the King of Mampon that the notifi- 
cation as to the payment of interest was most distasteful and had been received with 
intense dissatisfaction. It appears that after the public meeting on the 28th ultimo 
he and the Kings of Juabin, Kumawu, and others suggested a meeting among them- 
selves to discuss the situation, but the Kumassis declined to attend, and stated that, 
as they now knew that Prempeh would not be restored to them, they were not going 
to discuss the question of payment, but would at once arm themselves, and set them- 
selves in opposition to the British Government. They were, I have since discovered, 
joined by the Ejisus and Ofinsus, and had also persuaded the Kokofus to act with 
them by promising King Asibi, who, it appears, is the nearest blood relative to 
Prempeh, that he should be placed on the Golden Stool. - 

11. I come now to the occurrence which gave rise to a collision between a 
detachment of Hausas on the one hand and the Kumassis, Ejisus, and Ofinsus on the 
other, in the bush villages of Atchima, with the serious and very regrettable result 
reported in my telegram. In December last an Ashanti lad came down to Accra to 
report to the Government that he had been sent by one of the guardians 
of the Golden Stool to reveal the stool to the Government, and to give it up 
with such treasure as is buried with it, if the Government would ensure the lives 
of the guardians and reward them handsomely. He said that they had been guarding 
the stool in the bush for four years, and were tired of the work. Upon consideration 
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I determined to make an effort to get the stool, and sent my Private Secretary, 

Capen Armitage, by a circuitous route to the spot. He tailed. I transmit a copy of 
is report. 

12. I brought the lad with me to Kumassi, disguised as a Hausa. It appeared 
to me desirable, if the Acting Resident were of the same opinion, that the Atchima 
villages of Bali and Nkwanta should be visited from Kumassi in force, in order to let 
the people there see that the Government had its eye upon them, and would not 
tolerate their becoming a menace to the peace of Ashanti by arming themselves and 
collecting munitions of war in large quantities. I thought that it might be possible if 
the villages were visited to give the lad another chance of revealing the hiding place 
of the Golden Stool. The Acting Resident having informed me that the visit of an 
armed detachment of Hausas to the two villages in question was very necessary, I 
gave him the instructions, of which I transmit a copy. The detachment started at 
daylight on the 31st March. It was not_then known that the Kumassis and their 
friends, the Ejisus and Ofinsus, had armed themselves and had proceeded to the very 
district into which the detachment was being sent, the rendezvous of the Kumassis 
being the village of Atchiassi, near Nkwanta. It was known on Sunday, and an 
endeavour was made to get a letter of warning delivered to Captain Armitage. The 
messenger failed to get through. 

13. The detachment reached Bali without any knowledge of the position of 
affairs. They were attacked there, and had practically to fight their way back to 
Kumassi. I will let Captain Armitage and Assistant-Inspector Leggett, who ac- 
companied him, tell their own story, as they do in the reports of which I transmit 
copies. 


14. This is the first occasion since Sir Garnet Wolseley’s Expedition that there 
has been an engagement between the Ashantis and the forces of the Government. 
The casualties among the Hausas—which I very greatly deplore—were very heavy, but 
those among the Kumassis must have been much heavier (reports brought in say so), 
and the Ashantis have seen that, although in overwhelming force, they are unable to 
successfully cope with even a small detachment of Government Hausas. 

15. The Hausas fought splendidly, and were well and coolly led, and it was due 
to Captain Armitage’s pluck and courage and to the coolness under fire of Assistant- 
Inspector Leggett and Sergeant-Major Amadu Fulani that the detachment managed 
to get back to Kumassi. 

16. Sunday, the 1st April, was a day of extreme anxiety to me. The town of 
Kumassi was deserted. Two of the three members of the Government Native Com- 
mittee—Chiefs Nantchi and Afifa—had openly joined the rebel Kumassis, with all 
their people; indeed, the latter is said to have been one of the principal instigators of 
the movement, and I feared that the movement might spread among the Ashanti 
tribes. Unfortunately, the Basel Missionaries, headed by Mr. Ramseyer, took fright, 
and in the afternoon poured down the road with their belongings to seek refuge in the 
Fort. They were stopped at the house I am occupying here with Lady Hodgson, and 
told that until the Governor thought it necessary to seek the safety of the Fort they 
could not be admitted. They returned, but their action could not but have added to 
the courage of the malcontents, as every matter occurring here would be duly re- 
ported by spies. On Monday, which was another very anxious day for me, the King 
of Nkoranza arrived from his country, and I heard that the Kings of Mampon, Juabin, 
and Kumawu had not left the neighbourhood. 


17. On Tuesday (the letter is mis-dated the 4th April) I received from the Kings 
of Mampon, Juabin, and Kumawu, the letter of which I enclose a copy, in which they 
ask permission to be allowed to get their guns, to render assistance to the Govern- 
ment, and I returned the reply, copy enclosed. On Wednesday morning, as soon as 
they heard that there had been fighting between the Hausas and Kumassis, they, 
together with the King of Aguna, came to the Fort. The King of Mampon is one of 
the most influential Kings in Ashanti, and, with perhaps the single exception of 
Bekwai, there are no more powerful Kings in the country than the Kings of Mampon, 
Juabin, and Kumawu. This action on their part boded well for bringing matters to 
a satisfactory issue without the use of force, Shick was not at hand. 

18. When I heard on Sunday of the Kumassis having armed themselves and 
rendezvoused in the Atchima villages, where I had sent the detachment under Captain 
Armitage, my first thought was to send reinforcements to his aid, but they did not 
exist. There were only enough Hausas left to properly garrison the Fort, and, having 
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regard to the existing state of affairs, Captain Davidson-Houston considered it im- 
perative not to weaken the force in Kumassi, especially as the Kumassis might take 
It into their heads to attack the town. 


19. What should be done, of course, is to send a punitive force against the 
Kumassis and their allies, surround them in their bush villages, break up their strength, 
and read a lesson to the Ashanti tribes generally. It is very bitter to me to be unable 
to adopt this course, on account of the weakness of the garrison here; 350 men would 
have sufficed, but they are not here. I have ordered up a company of Hausas from 
Accra, and another from the Northern Territories, but to get Hausas from th2 
Northern Territories takes at least six weeks, as the headquarters are at Gambaga, 
and there is no telegraphic. communication with that station. The comparative 
proximity of Kintampo to Kumassi was one of the reasons which led me to suggest 
Kintampo as the headquarters of the Northern Territories. 


20. I have had no alternative but to fall back on diplomacy, and to use the 
Kings of Mampon, Juabin, and Kumawu, as well as the King of Aguna, who has 
joined them, to bring the matter to an end. After having arranged for the despatch 
to you of my telegram of the 4tn April,* I interviewed these Kings at the Fort. The 
King of Mampon spoke for the others. He commenced by assuring me of the loyalty 
of himself and the others, and proceeded to mention what I have stated in paragraph 
10 of this despatch, asking me to annul the announcement as regards the annual pay- 
ments to be made by them, and then stated that he and the other Kings were prepared 
to assist the Government against the Kumassis. I informed them in reply that I 
would take care that the representation they had made with respect to the annual 
payments should be brought to your notice, and at the same time their loyalty to the 
Queen, and that I shovld not order the collection of the interest until after I had 
received your further instructions. Further, that I desired them to see that tho 
Kumassis, as well as the Chiefs with them, abandoned their hostile attitude towards 
the Government, and returned to Kumassi to pursue their usual avocations. They all 
stated that they had only waited for my sanction in order to adopt this course. They 
then asked me to promise to spare the lives of the young men and of the Chiefs. I 
told them that the young men had been led away by evil counsel, and that I should 
not punish them, but that the conduct of the Chiefs must be a matter of investigation, 
and that any action with regard to them would depend upon the result of it. 


21. Messengers were provided by the Kumassi Chief Opoku Mensah—the senior 
and now the only representative of the Native Committee—who had been brought into 
the Fort when it was found that his colleagues, Nantchi and Afifa, had joined the 
rebels, and these, with messengers from the Kings, left yesterday evening for the 
Atchima villages. The Kings say that the Kumassis and their allies will under their 
orders disperse, but I consider it very doubtful if the Chiefs will come in. They 
must come sooner or later, voluntarily or compulsorily. I am rather hoping that they. 
may not come in voluntarily, as the Government will then, when it has a sufficiently 
strong force at hand, have an excellent reason for dealing with the Kumassis once for 
all, and reading them a lesson. This is essential in the interests of Ashanti generally. 


22. Nantchi and Afifa will be deposed from their position as Native Councillors 
to the Government, and I am thinking of giving their places to Chiefs Kwabina Kokofu 
and Kofi Sencheri. Both these Chiefs as remained firm in their loyalty to the 
Government. I shall, however, defer action in this matter for a time, as, if no action 
is taken, it is just possible that Nantchi and Afifa may come in, and can then be 
arrested, Later it may be necessary to reconsider the arrangement of a Native Com- 
mittee, but I think it necessary to have one in some form or other at present. 


28. I hope to find it possible to settle matters quietly and without the use of 
force, as the Kumassis and their adherents are stated to be less confident of them- 
selves since the engagement with the Hausas, and if the Kings I have referred to can 
be induced to remain loyal and helpful. 


24, The discontent of the Kumassis, and of their adherents, the Ejisus and 
Ofinsus, is not a sudden creation. It has, I find, existed from the first, and has only 
been kept in check by the Fort and garrison, and by their firm belief in the return of 
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Prempeh at no distant date. I am strengthened in my view by remarks made to me 
by Captain Davidson-Houston, who tells me that rumours of threatened risings were 
heard of in April, 1896, when Captain Larymore, C.M.G., reported that the Achimas 
were disaffected; that again in June-July, 1897, similar reports were bruited; that 
in December, 1898, the Kings of Bekwai and Mampong informed Captain Stewart 
that the Kumassis talked of taking up arms against us; and, further, that in Novem- 
ber last (1899) the rumours seemed so authentic that he called all the Kumassi and 
Achima Chiefs to Kumassi, and made them all swear oaths of loyalty to the British 
Government through the Native Committee. This latter affair was not, I regret, 
reported to me. 


- 25. It is very unfortunate, and I regret it extremely, that my first visit to 
Ashanti should have been marked by the events which I have now reported to you. 
But it was as well that if they were to occur I should be here to deal with them, and 
they have shown, at any rate, with some clearness which of the tribes may be trusted 
and which may not, and how matters stand with respect to them. 


26. I hope it may be found possible to induce the Kumassis to lay down their 
arms. In that case I shall be able to leave Kumassi next week, in order to visit the 
Obuassi Mines, and at the same time to quiet the King of Bekwai, whose people have 
been disturbed by the proceedings of the Kumassis. Should the negotiations fail, I 
shall have to apply for reinforcements, as without them I shall be unable to get matters 
into order, and t shall remain. here until I have done so, unless you order to the 
contrary. 


27. I shall address you as soon as possible upon the subject of the introduction 
of a better system of administration of Ashanti, and I will then refer to the question 
of the annual payments by the Kings and Chiefs on account of interest. 


28. In all this hazardous and anxious time I have been very ably assisted by the 
Acting Resident, Captain Davidson-Houston. His knowledge of the ways of the 
Ashanti Kings has been of the greatest service to me, and his coolness and discretion 
have assisted me very materially. . 


‘29. Telegraphic communication with Kumassi has been interrupted for some 
days, the wires having probably been cut by the rebel Kumassis. As soon as the 
confidence of the native linemen has been restored, I will get the line into working 
order. 


T have, &c., 
F. M. HODGSON, 


Governor. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 82. 


Notes taken at a Public Palaver of Native Kings and Chiefs held in front of the Fort 
at Kumassi, at 4 p.m., on Wednesday, 28th March, 1900. 


The Kings and Chiefs having been presented by the Resident to the Governor, 
who spoke to each separately, the Governor addressed the meeting as follows :— 


It is a very great pleasure to me, and I also hope it is a pleasure to you, that we 
should meet here together to-day, and become more acquainted with one another. It 
has long been my wish that I should come to Kumassi, and see the Kings and Chiefs 
of Ashanti, for I knew many of you in the old days, before you became the subjects 
of our great Queen, and I have known you for four years since you have been her 
subjects. Let me thank you for the welcome which you gave me when I entered this 
town last Sunday. I am not going to take the whole of that welcome as personal to 
myself, because I think it was a public demonstration on your part of your loyalty to 
the great Queen—the Queen of England. It is possible that the loyalty of some of you 
is obscured by the thought that some day your old King—King Prempeh—may return 
and reign over you. td any of you hold that thought, let me tell him that it is a vain 
thought. Let me tell you once and for all that Prempeh will never again rule over 
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this country of Ashanti. It may be also that the soyalty of some of you is obscured by 
the thought that perhaps the rival of King Prempeh, namely, Achereboanda, now at 
Accra, may some day come here again. If any of you think that this is likely, I tell 
him to-day definitely and once for all, that Achereboanda is never likely to leave Accra 
to come here with the consent of the Government. You must take it for granted, and 
you must believe me when I tell you that neither Prempeh nor Achereboanda will ever 
return to rule over this country of Ashanti. Knowing that, we must look at facts in 
the face. What are those facts? When the Government assumed the control of this 
great country of Ashanti it took over also the powers which were previously possessed 
by King Prempeh. The paramount authority of Ashanti is now the great Queen of 
England, whose representative I am at this moment. In order that the powers of the 
King paramount may be exercised properly, inasmuch as the seat of the Government is 
far away at the Coast, it is necessary to place here a white officer, who bears the title 
of “ Resident.” Under the Governor the Resident at Kumassi exercises the powers of 
King paramount. You know perfectly well what those powers are, but for a moment 
I should like to refer to them. You know perfectly well that with the entry of the 
British Government into Ashanti the power of making human sacrifices ceased; that 
your lives are now safe. You have only to advise the white officer who is resident in 
Kumassi when there is any danger, and you have the strong arm of the British Govern- 
ment to defend you. There is one other matter that came to an end at the same time, 
that was the buying and selling of human beings as if they were cattle or’ bales of 
goods. In all countries of the Queen everybody is free. Now what are the powers 
which were formerly exercised by the King paramount which the Government now 
exercises. You will recollect that whenever there was any fighting to be done the 
King paramount had the power of calling out the young men to come and assist him. 
The Queen is not likely to solicit your assistance in that way. But the Queen reserves 
to herself the right of calling out the men of the tribes for peaceful purposes, for 
example, to serve as carriers, to make roads, and to build houses. Then, again, the 
King paramount had the power when there was any great enterprise on hand to call 
his Council together, and say that he wanted to carry out such and such an enter- 
prise, and the cost of it had to be provided for in such proportions as are well known 
to you all by the heads of the tribes. Now the British Government has been in charge 
here for four years, and it has not as yet disturbed you with any request for money. 
Why is that? If your country had been conquered by a stronger tribe than all of you 
put together, you know what would have happened to you—you would have been 
required to pay a heavy tribute, such as your wealth would enable you to pay. Why, 
then, has the great Queen not disturbed you, and asked you for money? Because she 
knew that many of the tribes had been driven out of their country, and wished all of 
you to have time to return to your country to rebuild your villages, and to get accus- 
tomed to the kind of life which you are able to lead under British rule. You know by 
this time what the state of things is under the British Government. You have had 
four years of it, and I venture to say that if you were to speak out what is in your 
hearts you would say that you do not want to return to the old dissensions among your- 
selves, and that, in fact, you do not want to return to the old state of things. 


Now you will recollect that after the war which was conducted on our side by 
Sir Garnet Wolseley there was a treaty signed at Fomena. In that treaty there was 
a clause in which you Ashanti Chiefs undertook to pay to the British Government a 
sum of 50,000 ounces of gold—25,000 pereguins. To that sum has to be added the 
expenses incurred in connection with the last expedition, which amounted also to 
upwards of 25,000 pereguins. I daresay you are wondering amongst yourselves what 
T am going to say next. Some of you are saying amongst yourselves, Is the Govern- 
ment going to ask us to pay the money down at one time? To this I say, No, but 
what I am going to say to you is this, that there must be paid annually to the Resident 
a sum which will be called interest on this expenditure by the British Government. 
You must understand this also, that in order to provide you with the protection which 
the British Government can give you, namely, security to your lives and peace among 
yourselves, there is a large annual expenditure of money by the British Government. 
The sum to be paid as interest is 2,000 pereguins. 


Spread amongst you all this sum is very small. I have a list here, which I will 
read out to you, in order to show each of you exactly what your obligations will be 
henceforward to the Government in the matter of interest. : 
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The people of Kumasi will pay to the Resident annually the sum‘of 125 Pereguins. 


. Mampon 3 » 150 7 
Adansi on oe * 150 a 
3 Juabin is oy 7 Hy, 
en N’Suta Pa a 5 110 a 
ry; Bekwai ne - % 150 PA 
“ Kokofu ‘5 a3 ‘s 110 Ws 
»  Ofinsu os s . 3, 
Bs Ejisu Fs 9 m 35 35 
As N’Koranza * 3 ” 150, 
x Kumawu Ps % 3 35 7 
a Aguna $6 7 * 110 $4 
i Tekiman a * "3 75 ” 
“ Wanki 3 fs a 35 4 
6 Abodom 3 a es 35 » 
Bechem " * Ss 75 + 
re N’Kwanta “ ‘i % my 
es Mansu N’Kwanta __,, % 150 Ks 
- Ahafu 3 “3 : 35 ” 
e Wam " 45 5 75 "3 
Pe Bompata 3 3 a 7% yy 
i Agogo » ” ” 200 
2 Obogu 3 ree Tee 35 ” 
as British Gaman + 8 oy 100 ” 


This may, perhaps, be an unexpected announcement to you. But you will get to 
learn that in all your dealings with me I keep sale E in the background. I speak to 
you face to face, and let you know in full what your obligations are. 


_ There is one matter which I should like to talk to you about. I want first to ask 
a question of tne King of Bekwai. 


(The King comes forward.) 


King, I want to ask you this question. You were put on the stool not very long 
ago. What would you have done to a man sitting on your right hand who kept back 
part of the stool equipment when you were enstooled ? 


A. I have no power myself; my power is the Government. 
Q. Then you would have reported the matter to me to deal with? 


A. Yes. 


Q. And you would have expected me either to get you the equipment or to punish 
the man. 


A. Yes. 


Now, Kings and Chiefs, you have heard what the King of Bekwai has said upon 
the point I raised. What must I do to the man, whoever he is, who has failed to give 
to the Queen, who is the paramount power in this country, the stool to which she is 
entitled? Where is the Golden Stool? Why am I not sitting on the Golden Stool at 
this moment? I am the representative of the paramount power; why have you rele- 
gated me to this chair? Why did you not take the opportunity of my coming to 
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Kumassi to bring the Golden Stool, and give it to me to sit upon? However, you 
may be quite sure that, although the Government has not as yet received the Golden 
Stool at your hands, it will rule over you with the same impartiality, and with the same 
firmness as if vou had produced it. 


Now, what I want you to do—and I speak in the name of the Queen—is this, that 
you will on your part rule over your respective districts with firmness and impartiality. 

It is a very great pleasure to me to see the old, King of Adansi sitting quite close 
to his old enemy, the King of Bekwai, to sec the Ejisus and the Kokofus together. I 
vuink you have begun well, and what I want you to do is to forget altogether those 
tribal enmities which you have had in the past, to wipe the slate clean, and to begin 
afresh. Your country has a great future. It is full of wealth. You have kola 
in profusion, and you have gold in great quantity, and you are all of you aware that 
the white man is coming to show you how that gold can be got at to the best advantage, 
not only to the white man himself, put to you Kings and Chiefs. Kings and Chiefs, 
I want you to look to me as your friend. I have been in this country for a long time; 
I have had the advantage of mixing with the natives of the country, and I know a good 
deal of your native customs. That will help me a great deal, and although at times I 
may have to do certain things that may not be altogether palatable to you, as perhaps 
the announcement which I have made to you to-day with regard to the payment of 
money may not be, yet I shall try to do all I can to be your friend, and to let you see 
that you have some one to turn to if you have any difficulties. Devote yourselves to 
peaceful pursuits, and remember this, that never again will you have Prempeh as 
your head chief, nor may you expect to see Achereboanda here—this should be clearly 
understood once and for all. I am perfectly well aware that there have been com- 
munications with Prempeh at Sierra Leone, and I am perfectly well aware that he 
has received money from this country, but that does not signify at all. We are quite 
prepared to let that pass, but the time may come, if those communications increase, 
for us to send Prempeh to a more distant land, where no communications can reach 
him, but I have a sort of fellow-feeling for Prempeh. I should like him to remain in 
West Africa so long as he respects his position. 


I think I have said everything that I have to say, both on behalf of the Queen 
and on behalf of myself. I repeat again, that it has been a great pleasure to me to 
meet all the Kings and Chiefs of Ashanti, to see their faces, and to be able to ‘recognise 
them when I meet them again. 


There are two things which I must not, however, forget to mention to you. One 
is that I have presents for you, and the other is that in connection with the collection 
of the interest every Chicf, in order to defray expenses, will get one pereguin out of 
every ten that he collects. 


The Governor then distributed the following presents :— 


Chief Opoku Mensah, of Kumassi_... ... £30 0 0 
King of Mampong ___.... ae an . 25 0 0 
i »  Adansi oar a Ber . 2 0 0 
»  dJuabin ia ae ec .. 25 0 0 

a Bekwai pe Se te . 2 0 0 

; Kokofu ‘ a ae . 2B 0 0 
Queen of Ejisu ... wie 9 8 ees ie .. 20 0 0 
King of Kumawu oe a is . 20 0 0 
a Aguna se8 bee ae, . 20 0 0 

a Attabubu ee aa he . 15 0 0 

»  Wanki pee STE A ee F100 0230 

a Abodom ae ae ag . 10 0 0 

»  N’Kwanta ... a aks . 10 0 0 
Chief of Mansu N’Kwanta_... ri . 10 0 0 
Chief of Bompata ss i ee . 10 0 0 
Chief of Agogo ... a sot whl 6100 0200=«CO0 
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Chief of Obogu ee ee ‘or . 10 0 0 
Bompata Band ... ia eae ex se 110.0 
Mahomedans ... ae .. 10 0 0 


Kings and Chiefs, I say good-bye to you all, and I want you all, as I have told 
you just now, to look to me as your friend as well as your Governor. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 32. 
The Private SEcRETARY to the GovERNOR. 


Your Exce.iency, Private Secretary’s Office, Accra, February 22, 1900. 
; I avs the honour to report that I returned to Accra on the 17th instant. 


2. I regret to say that I was unsuccessful in carrying out the main object of the 
mission. This failure was due to the boy, who, when success seemed certain, lost his 
head, and could not show us the path which led to his father’s huts. 

3. I had the boy under careful supervision from the day on which I left Accra. 
He was dressed in shirt and trousers, and his face was hidden by a large Hausa hat, 
which I had bought for him. After crossing the Ofin River, and coming into the 
neighbourhood of Kumassi, I began to fear that he might be recognised, as we were now 
passing through villages inhabited by Ashantis. I therefore dressed him in my Orderly’s 
uniform, the Orderly himself dressed in a cloth, accompanied him, carrying his carbine 
and valise equipment on his head. He in this way passed for a sick Hausa, helped 
along the road by a carrier, and as he was always carried through the villages in a 
hammock, he was not recognized. 

4. The boy had constantly grumbled at our rate of marching, and I had stayed 
one whole day at Duakwa in order to give him a rest. As we neared our destination he 
began to express the fears that we were not in sufficient strength to successfully carry 
off the treasure, and that if I succeeded in my object I should not trouble myself further 
about him, in which case he would fall into the hands of the Ashantis. These fears 
I did my utmost to allay, by pointing out that I was in touch with Kumassi, from 
whence reinforcements, if necessary, were easily obtainable, and that he need be 
under no apprehension as to his own safety. 

5. I now reached the village of Bisease, where I stayed the night. During the 
evening a terrific tornado burst over the village, and heavy rain fell from 9 p.m. wu 
4am. next day. The boy was, as usual, lodging with Mr. Mettle, and slept by his 
side. At 5 a.m. the latter came to me, and informed me that the boy had disappeared. 
Mr. Mettle had seen and spoken to him at 4. a.m. I at once sent out the Orderly and 
two hammockmen to track the boy, and at 6 a.m. I was told that he had been detained 
by the people of a neighbouring village (Ahunjo). I sent two Hausas with a ham- 
mock and men to the village, and they returned with the boy at 6.45, together with 
some of the villagers. These latter, with the Chief of Bisease and his attendants, 
then came to my house. 

6. The Ahunjo people said that they had been awakened by the boy, who asked 
them why they were sleeping when the white man had come to bring war into their 
country. He then asked them to direct him to Kumassi. They replied that as he had 
come up with the white man they would detain him until they had communicated with 
me. He offered them £16 to release him, and on their refusal stated that he had 
been sent by Atcheri Boanda to show me where the Golden Stool and treasure were. 
I gave the Chiefs and people to understand that the boy was a Hausa, whose brain 
had been affected by the sun. This explanation they readily accepted, as most for- 
tunately he was unknown in the village. In accounting for his extraordinary 
conduct, he first stated that he had been told by an Ashanti that Chicf Obu- 
Abassa had ordered the removal of the treasure to some other spot. I knew this to 
be an untruth, as he had not had communication with anyone. In the end he con- 
fessed that the fear of being killed had made him attempt to escape. 

7. On the 5th February I arrived at Bali at noon, and saw the Chief Yow Amoa 
(the boy had previously stated that the Chief’s name was Kofi Bali. It is therefore 
possible that the real Chief preferred to remain unknown, while one of his people 
acted for him). From this village a hunter’s track led (so I was informed) to the 
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huts underneath which the Stool and treasure are buried. As soon as the light 
failed the boy was taken round the village, and pointed out this track. Unfor- 
tunately while thus employed he saw several armed men leaving the village, and the 
signt of them seems to have completely unnerved him. 

8. The Hausas and carriers were quietly assembled outside the village at 7.45 
p.m., and we left without attracting attention. I marched at the head of the line with 
the boy and Mr. Mettle, and our lanterns were not lit until we were well out of the 
village. One hour after we had left the Chief’s linguist, accompanied by two others, 
caught us up, and told me that I had taken a wrong road, which only led to planta- 
tions. I told the linguist that I intended to proceed, but should return later. He 
then became frantic in his entreaties that I should come back with him, and followed 
me for some distance. After passing through several large plantations, the track 
came to an abrupt ending at the edge of dense forest. The boy was now practically 
ott his head with fear. I implored him to pull himself together, turned the line about, 
and proceeded with him and Mr. Mettle to go along all the tracks leading out of 
the path along which we had come. All,he could say, however, to each question was, 
““Lins is not the road.” At length, about midnight, we found ourselves outside Bali, 
and, as neither appeals nor threats had any effect on him, I re-entered the village, 
which I found completely deserted. After posting guards, I returned to my hut. 

9. About 4 a.m. drumming was started in the bush. At 6 a.m. the people had 
returned, and the Chief’s linguists came to see me. They said that the Chief had been 
so terrified at heaying that I had gone along a bush tracx on which I might have got 
lost, that he and ti people had left the village, so that if anything had happened to 
me they could say that they had not becn in the village at the time. I told the Tiaguiets 
to inform the Chief that I had gone along the path to make some observations, and to 
fix my position by the moon. 

10. I left Bali in the afternoon, as nothing would induce the boy to make a fresh 
effort to guide me to his father’s village. I considered that by staying longer in Bali 
I should only confirm any suspicions that might have been formed by the natives. 

11. The village of Bali is, I find, one of ex-King Prempeh’s villages, the inhabi- 
tants of which, together with those of Ekwanta (a village to the nortn of Bali), are 
engaged in guarding the Golden Stool and treasure. Bali consists of about 130 huts. 
The men living there are all Pyempeh’s adherents, and are ot a different stamp to those 
seen in an ordinary Ashanti village. My orderly, who was present when Prempeh 
made his submission in Kumassi, recognised three men who had attended the ex-King 
on that occasion, and were then known as his servants. These three men disappeared 
shortly after my arrival. A large quantity of powder is stored in the village; in one 
hut alone three 18-Ib. kegs were seen, and all the men are armed with “ Dane” guns, 
and wear their “ war coats.” It struck me as a most significant fact tnat one may pass 
from end to end of the village without appearing in the main street, one house opens 
into another; in fact, the village seems to have been built with a view either to its 
defence or rapid evacuation. 

12. I stayed at Amoimang on the night of the 6th February, and was there given 
the following information. On the night of the 5th three messengers were sent one 
after the other by the Chief of Bali to Chief Obu-Abassa at Kumassi, one of which 
stated that he was instructed to inform Obu-Abassa that a white man had come to 
Bali, and to ask him what the people were to do. The men of Bali had actually come 
along the road to Kumassi just before Christmas last year, fully armed, and with the 
avowed intention of rescuing Obu-Abassa, who, report said, was to have been arrested 
at that time. The Bali fighting men then tried, unsuccessfully, to induce the people 
of Amoimang to join them. The people of Atchiassi (40 huts, the next village from 
Amoimang on the road to Kumassi) are said to be in league with the people of Bali. 

18. From what I have seen and heard I feel convinced that the treasure is buried 
in the neighbourhood of Bali. Mr. Mettle was casually informed by a man in this 

. village that a portion of Prempeh’s property is buried in Bali itself. 

14. The inhabitants of Bali rarely leave their village, and the Chief has been 
there since the 95-96 expedition to Kumassi. Even if suspicions have been raised by 
my appearance at Bali, I do not think that the Stool and treasure will be removed 
from their present hiding place, as such an act would attract general attention. Obu- 
Abassa knows of this place, and evidently hopes to eventually become the possessor of 
Prempeh’s treasure. ° 

15. I may state that at every village I passed through I saw the Chiefs of 
Headmen, and told them that Your Excellency was visiting Kumassi in March, but 
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that before doing so you wished to know what trades the people living in the villages 
surrounding Kumassi were engaged in, and that you had sent me to obtain this 
information. 

16. I would, in conclusion, beg to draw Your Excellency’s attention to the good 
work ‘done by Mr. Mettle; he was most useful, and, I submit, cannot be blamed {fur 
bd temporary escape of the boy, against which every reasonable precaution had been 

en. 

17. The Hausa escort behaved well, and, had the mission proved successful, I 
should have submitted Lance-Corporal Mamadu Moshi’s name to Your Excellency 
as worthy of some special reward. He is the Orderly mentioned in previous para- 
graphs, and to him is due the fact that the hoy passed through villages where he 
was known without being recognised. 

Thave, &c., 
C. H. Aruitace, Captain, 
Acting Travelling Commissioner while on Mission. 
His Excellency the Governor, 
Gold Coast Colony. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 32. 


Tue ActiInG RESIDENT, KuMASSI, 

I THINK it very desirable that the villages of Bali and Nkwanta, the inhabitants 
of which have, I understand, been accumulating arms and ammunition, and the Chiefs 
of which, I also understand, are charged with the custody of the Golden Stool and the 
Treasure belonging to the Stool, should be visited at once by an armed force. 

2. I do not wish any parade to be made, and therefore I do not intend to 
accompany the force, and I think that on the whole it would be best that you should 
not do so. My visit to Ashanti is a pacific one, and I do not wish the minds of the 
native Kings and Chiefs to be disturbed by any act on my part of a different character. 

3. It would, I think, be as well that Captain Armitage, my Private Secretary, 
should have charge of the arrangements, and he should have with him a force of 50 
Hausas. I wish him to be accompanied by Captain Leggett, as it may be necessary 
to aivide the party into two detachments, but I leave that to the discretion of Captain 
Armitage. 

4. I wish Captain Armitage to start at davlight to-morrow, Saturday, and to 
proceed to Offinsu, where he will remain until the following morning. He should take 
with him the lad whom I brought up with me from Accra, and who, I hope, will not 
be too frightened to show him the place where he had been residing with the guardians 
of the Stool prior to his coming down to Accra. I doubt very much whether he will 
do so, but it is worth while trying. Should Captain Armitage find large quantities of 
arms and ammunition, he must capture them, and either bring them to Kumassi, or 
destroy them on the spot, as he may think expedient. 

5. I wish Captain Leggett to act in conjunction with Captain Armitage, but to 
regard him as the senior officer of the mission. I leave the question of the number of 
rounds which each Hausa should take with him, in case there may be any opposition 
(and there may be, because it will probably be thought that the expedition is sent out 
for the purpose of seizing the Stool), to vou for vour decision. 

6. I should like to attach a medical officer to the expedition, but I am afraid 
this cannot be arranged. The dispenser may, however, accompany it, with a full 
supply of all necessary drugs, &c. 

F.M. 4H. 


March 30, 1900. 


wis EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR, 

1. Noted. 

2. Your Excellency’s instructions have been carried out. Captains Armitage 
and Leggett, with 46 rank and file, Gold Coast Constabulary, left at 7 a.m. this 


morning. 
W. B.D. 4H. 
March 31, 1900. ; 
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Enclosure 4 in No. 32. 


; Captain ARMITAGE to His Excellency the GoveRNor. 

Your EXceLuency,  . The Fort, Kumassi, Apyit 7, 1900. 

‘ 1 HAVE the Lonour to report that, in accordance with your inst.uctious, I left 
Kumassi on Saturday, the 31st March, with a detachment of 45 Hausas, under Captain 
Leggett, Mr. Erbyn, the Resident’s Interpreter, Mr. Richardson, Dispenser, and 64 
hammockmen and carriers. I reached Ofinsu on the afternoon of the same day, when 
I met the Princess in palaver, and gave her Your Excellency’s present of £20. 

_2. The two Hausas who had previously been sent out in civilian clothes by the 
Acting Resident to obtain information as to the attitude of the natives of Nkwanta and 
Bali were already at Ofinsu. They reported that the Bali people were very much 
excited, and that they were saying that the time had now come to fight the white man, 
as, not content with having taken Prempeh away, he now demanded large sums of 
money from them. <A meeting had been arranged, to be held at Nkwanta on Satur- 
day, at which the young men of Bali were to be present. I sent the men back to 
Nkwanta, to find out whether any such meeting had taken place. They returned at 
10 p.m., and reported that the N kwanta village was quiet, but that a large number of 
people had recently been there. : 

3. I left Ofinsu on the following morning, and after a two hours’ march reached 
Nkwanta, which I surrounded. I found about 50 men in the village, and assembled 
them in the main street, where I told them that the Governor had been informed of 
their disloyal attitude towards the British Government, and that he was determined 
to put a stop to further hostile demonstrations on the part of the young men. Captain 
Leggett, with a few Hausas, searched the houses, but only succeeded in finding 25 
guns, and a very small quantity of powder, which I did not detain. The Nkwanta 
people expressed their loyalty to the Government, and we parted apparently on most 
friendly terms. 

4. I reached and surrounded Bali at one o'clock, but saw at a glance that the 
village had been warned of our coming. Only six old men were there to receive us, and 
a thorough search of the village only succeeded in bringing to light 17 old guns and a 
half keg of powder. ‘The old men admitted that the village had been told of our 
coming two days before, and said that their Chief had been summoned to Kumassi by 
Opoku Mensa. . 

5. Next morning (Monday) I left Captain Leggett at Bali with 19 Hausas, and 
proceeded with the remainder of the detachment to visit the place in the forest where 
our guide stated that his father lived. After marching 3} hours, along a 
barely disecrnible hunter’s track through dense forest, we arrived at a_ planta- 
tion of kola and plantains, in the midst of which stood two huts. ‘The guide de- 
clared that the treasure had been buried under the “swish” flooring of these huts. T 
had the flooring of both huts dug up, but it was evident, almost from the first, that 
nothing had been buried there, and as the guide could not, or would not, give any 
further information, I returned to Bali. 

6. On nearing the village we heard a great uproar, and I was informed by some 
carriers who ran forward to meet us that Bali had been surrounded by a large force of 
Ashantis. I found that Captain Leggett had extended his Hausas along the east front 
of the village, where the main body of the Ashantis had congregated near a fetish 
temple (see plan of villages attached). On this side of the village a thick belt of plan- 
tains extended almost up to the huts. The Ashantis were completely off their heads, 
probably with drink, and advanced in the open, yelling out abusive epithets, but I still 
hoped to avoid a fight, as the fetish priest at Bali was endeavouring to mediate between 
Captain Leggett and the Ashantis. I told this priest to persuade the Chiefs in 
command to come and see me, and state their grievances. He replicd that the head 
‘Chief was sitting down by the Ofin River, but that he would try to fetch him. | 

7. During this time the Ashantis under cover of the grove of plantains were 
-ereeping closer and closer to the village, and I therefore sent a number of carriers to 
cut down the plantains. They had succceded in clearing about 20 vards of ground 
when a furious fire was opened on them. Tt was fortunate that the Ashanti attack was 
concentrated on the huts where Captain Leggett and J had taken up our quarters 
otherwise it would have been almost impossible to defend ourselves against a rush 
from all sides. It was evident from the first that the Ashantis were prepared to make 
a stubborn fight, and my first care was to attempt to regulate the fire of the Hausas, as 
they were only provided with 60 rounds of ammunition per man, and an incessant fire 
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was kept up by the Ashantis, which the Hausas were only too eager to return. 
Within 20 minutes of the commencement of the fight onc Hausa had expended 52 of his 
6u rounds of ammunition. I now gave orders that the Hausas should be withdrawn 
into the huts, and that loopholes should be made, but that on no account were the men 
to return the fire of the Ashantis unless the latter should try to rush the village. A 
continuous roar of fire was kept up by the Ashantis until dark, and their bullets and 
slugs fell on the huts like hail. 

8. At 8 p.m. a heavy tornado broke over the village, which, however, did not 
seem to affect the Ashantis, who had retired on to the road leading from the village 
to Kumassi, and to the fetish temple, where they sang their war songs all night, the 
choruses of which were to the effect that “the Governor had told them to pay large 
sums of money, and had sent two white men to find the Golden Stool. Instead of the 
money he should have our heads, and the Golden Stool should be bathed in our blood.” 
They, however, left a cordon of sharpshooters round the village, who fired occasional 
shots at the huts during the night. During the afternoon two carriers, six Hausas, 
Mr. Erbyn, Captain Leggett, and myself were slightly wounded. 

9. I decided to leave the village at daybreak on the following morning, but before 
dark had isolated the eastern group of huts from the remainder of the village by 
destroying a belt of huts. At 4.30 a.m. the Hausas were quietly withdrawn from 
their posts and assembled in a compound, where the advance and rear guards were 
told off. The carricrs were also carefully instructed as to their position in the line of 
march, and I impressed on them the necessity of their keeping cool. I have already 
acquainted Your Excellency in my report on my first visit to Bali with the fact that it 
was possible to pass through the village from hut to hut without being scen from the 
street. This my party succecded in doing, and we left Bali at 5.30 a.m. in excellent 
order. I took command of the advance guard, and told off Captain Leggett to com- 
mand the rear guard. 

10. The path from Bali descends rapidly over broken ground to a swamp, on the 
other side of which isa short, steep ascent. We had almost reached the swamp when 
a heavy fire was opened on us from the bush on either side ot the path at a few yards 
distance. The carriers rushed forward in a mad panic, threw down their loads, and 
fled down the slope in a compact body; most of the advance guard were carried away 
by the rush, while I was knocked down in attempting to stop it. My Orderly, Lance- 
Corporal Mamadu Moshi, remained by me, and with him I collected three Hausas, and 
we poured volleys into the bush and silenced the ambuscade. I then crossed the 
swamp, and gained the top of the ascent on its opposite side, and as soon as I had 
assured myself of the safety of the rear guard and Captain Leggett, proceeded as 
quickly as possible to the Ofin River, our passage of which I felt sure would be dis- 
puted. The panic at the swamp cost us one Hausa and seven carriers missing, and 
every load, with the exception of my cash box containing Government money. 
Private Musa Grunshi (1) saved the cash-box, which was carried by a man named 
Kwame. It appears to me marvellous that we did not lose more carriers, as many of 
them rushed into the bush into the verv arms of the Ashantis. 

11. We passed through the deserted village of Ahoum from the plantations 
surrounding which a few shots were fired at the advance guard. As we approached 
the Ofin River we became aware of the presence of a large body of Ashantis on the 
near bank. They were talking very loudly, and I think considered that they were 
merely there to shoot down fugitives as they arrived from Bali. The advance guard 
fired three steady volleys, making a rush after each, and arriving on the river bank 
found that the enemy had thrown themselves into the river, leaving behind them 20 
Dane guns, six kegs of powder, a chief’s chair, and many personal etfects. One dead 
man, stated to be the Kumassi Chief Kwasi Boitchi, lay on the bank. The tornado 
of the previous evening had flooded the Ofin River, which was now neck deep. On 
crossing the river I found that the enemy had abandoned the opposite bank. 

12. The party now passed through three villages, at each of which we were fired 
on, both on entering and leaving. ‘The village of Amoamang, which in my previous 
report I stated was friendly, the inhabitants of which having refused to join the Bali 
people, was deserted, but here we were not fired upon. We came under a heavy fire on 
nearing the village of Atchiassi, where, from the number of stools scattered about the 
street, a big meeting must have been held previous to our arrival. On leaving the 
village a heavy fire was poured into us at close range, and two men of the advance 
guard fell, one seriously wounded. Copan Leggett had this man carried forward in 
an improvised hammock. A Hausa of the main body was shot dead, and a carrier 
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wounded in the hand. From this village forward the advance guard was fired upon 
continuously, and a Hausa was shot in the eye, and nad to be carried. : 

13. Our party was now within an hour’s march of Kumassi, but the continuous 
march and strain was beginning to tell upon the Hausas, who had been marching 
and fighting practically without a rest for thirty hours, and I could not get volunteers 
for the advance guard to replace the wounded men. The men of the main body and 
rear guard could not be restrained from firing into the bush when a shot was fired by 
the advance guard. Some of the men had actually expended all their ammunition, 
and the carriers had become absolutely apathetic, and were liable at any moment to 
throw down our men, and make a bolt for Kumassi. I pushed on until 12.30 p.m., but 
the fire from the bush was so well sustained that we could not advance more than a few 
yards at a time. 5 ae 

14. I therefore took my party into a plantation on the left of the path, and 
cleared a large arca on which we encamped. For a short time I entertained the idea 
of cutting our way through the bush to Kumassi, but abandoned the attempt, as the 
carriers would not work, but sat down and ate any fruit they could find. At 3.30 I 
sent Sergeant Amadu Fulani and four men to see if they could get along the road to 
Kumassi, but they were almost immediately driven back. A carrier then offered to 
take a note through the bush to Kumassi, and started off at 5 p.m. I regret to say 
that he has not since been heard of. I then asked Captain Leggett to collect the am- 
munition, and found that we had only 480 rounds left. I ordered that the rear guard 
should be supplied with ten, the main body with five rounds, and the advance guard 
with the remainder of the ammunition. Captain Leggett next superintended tne 
building of a small circular stockade of plantain stems, in which the wounded were 
put, and around which a cordon of sentries was placed. : 

15. At 5 a.m. next morning the party fell in, and I then found that two more 
wounded men were unable to march, making in all four wounded Hausas who would 
have to be carried in hammocks. I felt certain that at the first shot fired the carriers 
would throw down their hammocks and bolt to Kumassi, and I therefore instructed 
Captain Leggett to take the advance guard (eight men), and with it to force his wa) 
into Kumassi at all costs, and to return to me with reinforcements, ammunition, food, 
and water. I increased the number of rounds carried by the advance guard, leaving 
a little under five rounds per man for the remaining Hausas. 

16. Captain Leggett left at 6 a.m., and just after 7 a patrol of four Hausas, 
under a corporal, arrived. The corporal said that he had met Captain Leggett close 
to Kumassi, and that not a shot had been fired. I sent out this patrol with some 
carriers to fetch water, and on their return started for Kumassi. Captain Leggett ana 
Dr. Tweedy met us on the road, and the latter transferred the wounded men to more 
comfortable hammocks. My party reached Kumassi at 9 a.m. ne 

17, Iam unable to give an accurate estimate of the numbers of the enemy en- 
gaged, or of the losses sustained by them, but, from native reports, they have been 
extremely heavy, and include, as I have already stated, a Kumassi Chief. I believe 
that the Ashantis have reccived a severe lesson which they will not easily forget. 

18. During the fight at and retirement from Bali Captain Leggett was of the 
very greatesi assistance to me, and it is due alone to his coolness and endurance that 
the detachment marched into Kumassi with all its wounded men. His behaviour at 
Bali convinced me that I could not wish for a better officer to command a rear guard. 
This is the first time that Captain Leggett has taken part in a march through the 
Ashanti Forest. : 

19. Mr. Erbyn, the Resident’s Interpreter, was the first man to be wounded on 
our side, and, although suffering great pain, he marched the whole way from Bali to 
Kumassi without a murmur, setting an admirable example to all. 

20. The Dispenser, Mr. Richardson, was most attentive to the wounded. He 
set about his duties in a quiet, workmanlike manner, which restored confidence to the 
wounded, while the skilful way in which he used his drugs relieved their pain. 

21. With regard to the Hausas, where all did their duty so thoroughJy and well. 
fighting as they did an invisible foe from 3 o’clock om the 2nd to 5 p.m. on the 3rd, it 
is difficult, to: select the names of the non-commissioned officers and men to bring to 
Your Exeelleney’s notice. Sergeant Amadu Fulani’s excellent behaviour throughout 
the fight, his disregard of danger, and the cheerful manner in which he carried out his. 
duties have already been rewarded by Your Excellency by promotion on parade to the 
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rank of Company-Sergeant-Major, while Lance-Corporal Mamadu Moshi, whose cool- 
ness during the panic outside Bali helped to avert a disaster, has been similarly pro- 
moted to the rank of full Corporal. 

22. I attach a nominal roll* of the non-commissioned officers and men who took 
part in the mission (marked A), a detail of strength of the detachment (marked B), 
a report received from Captain Leggett on the proceedings at Bali during my absence 
on Monday, 2nd April (marked C), another report by the same officer on “ Proceed- 
ings of rear guard in the retirement from Bali, 3rd April” (marked D), and a list* of 
Hausas wounded, drawn up by Dr. Tweedy (marked E). 


T have, &c., 
C. H. Armirace, Captain, 
Inspector, Gold Coast Constabulary. 


B. 


Detail of Strength of Detachment on Expedition to Bali, 
March 31 to April 4, 1900. 


Left Kumassi on March 31, 1900 (including two officers) ... 46 


Joined at Offinsu ... : 2 
48 
Despatched to Kumassi from Bali, April 9, £900 ... eee | 
Killed in action is ee Pa we ne 
Missing oe ee i Be ae eee eere | 
— 3 
Returned to Kumassi, April 4, 1900... hs = w. 645 


P.H. A. Leccert, Captain, 
Assistant Inspector, Gold Coast Constabulary. 


C. 


From Assistant-Inspector P. H. A. Leccert, Gold Coast Constabulary, to Inspector 
Armitacez, Gold Coast Constabulary, in Command of Expedition to Bali, March 31 
to April 4, 1900. 


Report on Proceedings at Bali during your absence on Monday, April 2, 1900. 


Sr, April 5, 1900. 
I wave the honour to submit the following report :— 

On the 2nd instant at 6 a.m. you left Bali on a political mission, accompanied by 
26 non-commissioned officers and men, under the command of No. 1460 Sergeant 
Amadu Fulani (5), leaving me at Bali with 19 non-commissioned officers and men. 
All was quiet in the neighbourhood until 2 p.m., at which time No. 1122 Sergeant 
Issa Mahamadu brought to me No. 1260 Private Bakiocolly Grunshi, who reported to 
me that he had walked for about 100 yards down the hill up which we had approached 
the day before, and that he had seen in the bush a number of men with guns. I at 
once paraded my detachment in extended order along that side of the town, and had 
scarcely done this when the noise of a great number of men was again heard in the 
bush. Immediately afterwards I saw a party of thirty or forty natives with guns in 
the direction of the fetish house. They were dancing and shouting, and porting the 
guns at us. The fetish priest was apparently endeavouring to pacify them, and as 
they aimed at my party he ran about throwing up their guns. I ordered my men to 
select what cover they could, and on no account to fire a shot without further orders. 
At the same time I made friendly signs to the fetish priest, and did my best to make 
him understand that I wished him to come to me, and act as an ambassador. 


* Not printed. 
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Occasionally the natives approached within 100 yards, but on my presenting a 
carbine at them they again retired to the fetish house. This went on until 3.30 p.m., 
up to which time no shot had been fired on either side. 

It was somewhat difficult to prevent the Hausas from firing, as natives were now 
He to appear at other parts of the extended line. At 3.30 p.m. I succeeded in 
inducing the fetish priest to approach, at which moment you arrived in the town, and 
began negotiations with him. 

I have, &c., 
P. H. A. Leccert, Captain and Assistant Inspector, 
Officer Commanding “ C ” Company, G.C.C. 


D. 


From Assistant-Inspector P. H. A. Leccert, Gold Coast Constabulary, to Inspector 

ARMITAGE, Gold Coast Constabulary, in Command of Expedition to Bali, March 31 

to April 4, 1900. 

Report on Proceedings of Rear Guard in the Retirement from Bali, April 3, 1900. 
Sir, April 5, 1900. 
I nave the honour to submit the following report :— 

On the 3rd of April, 1900, I was detailed by you to command the rear guard in 
the retirement from Bali, and the column left Bali just before daybreak. Immedi- 
ately outside the town the road descends sharply through a ravine. When the head 
of the column had arrived, as I should judge, about half way down the hill, a sharp 
fire was opened from the bush on each side. The whole of the carriers, with the ex- 
ception of the man carrying your despatch box, who was under a special guard, threw 
down their loads and stampeded, causing great confusion in the column in the semi- 
darkness. After we had got through the ravine and had ascended the next hill I dis- 
covered that No. 1854 Lance-Corporal Nina Konborgu was missing. The corporal 
of the rear guard reported to me that he had run on, and joined the main body in front 
but on ieene for him at the next halt I failed to find him, and he is still missing. 
The remainder of the rear guard then kept steadily together, until after we crossed the 
Offin River. Some of the carriers who had bolted in the ravine had rejoined the 
column about a quarter of a mile further on, and as one or two of them were lame they 
found it difficult to keep up, but the force kept fairly well together until, some little 
time after the Offin River had been crossed, the firing from the bush began again, and 
one or two of the men were so badly wounded as to have to be carried. The carriers 
were in a panic-stricken state, and it required great efforts on the part of the rear 
guard to induce them to carry the wounded men. They had thrown away all the 
hammocks, and for a considerable distance two wounded men were carried on the 
shoulders of six men each. When the halt was made I made two temporary ham- 
mocks, and put the wounded into them, and placed a man in front of the hammocks 
to prevent the carriers from running to the head of the column, which they attempted 
continually to do. I regret to report that No. 2562 Private Ayidechaw Dagatah (3), 
who was shot in the head in one of the attacks on the column, died about twenty 
minutes after being hit. I had brought the dispenser back to the rear guard to look 
at him, and on his certifying that the man was dead I laid him down by the side of the 
road. Several other wounded men joined the rear guard, and were brought along, and 
all were accounted for on arrival at the camping ground except No. 1854 Lance- 
Corporal Nina Konborgu, before referred to. I attach a nominal roll of the non-com- 
missioned officers and men who formed the detachment for special service. The total 
of the party, including two officers and your orderly, was 45, of whom one was killed in 
action, 16 reported by Medical Officer wounded, and one is missing. 


I have, &c., 
P. H. A. Leceert, Captain and Assistant Inspector, 
Officer Commanding “ C ” Company, G.C.C. 


81038 
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Enclosure 5 in No. 32. 
King Yao Sapon and Others to the ResmeEnT at Kumassi. 


Sr, Asokori-Mampon, April 4, 1900. 
WE have the honour most respectful through Your Worship to His Excellency 
the Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast Colony that— 

We should have called over to Kumassi as it was said by His Excellency, but 
being as the people of Kumassi have sent messengers to us that if they see the face of 
we three Kings, King of Juabin, King of Mampon, and the King of Kumawu, there, 
they are coming to fight with you, so I let know that we have brought nothing, so try 
to allow us to bring our guns and so on to assist you. Again we was at our countries 
there, and people of Kumassi sent messenger to bring all their things, that they coming 
to fight with you; we should have come to bid you good-bye before we go to our 
countries, but being as these people have said so we can’t come to you without guns. 


We have, &c., 
Their 
Yao Sapon, 
King of Juabin. 
Quast SEKREH, x 
King of Mampon. 
Writer :— ADOMAKO, x 
N. S. Roperts. King of Kumawu. | 
Marks. 
His Worship the Resident, 
Kumassi. 
Enclosure 6 in No. 32. 
Kune, Kumassi, April 4, 1900. 
I wavE seen the letter which you and the Kings of sent 


to the Acting Resident yesterday, and it gave me much pleasure to note the expressions 
of loyalty to the Queen and devotion to myself which you express. Affairs have oc- 
curred which make it necessary for me before quitting Kumassi to assure myself that 
I shall leave everything quiet and peaceful, and I shall be glad if you will come to me 
at once with the Kings of to talk over the steps to be 
taken, in which your loyal aid will be of use. ; 

2. I rely upon your coming to see me with the least possible delay. I have 
addressed similar letters to the Kings of . 

Iam, &c., 
F. M. Hopeson, 
Governor. 

The Kings of Mampon, Kumawu, Juabin. 


No. 33. 
Governor Sir F. M. HODGSON to Mz. CHAMBERLAIN. 


(Received May 11, 1900.) 


Sr, Kumassi, April 11, 1900. 
In continuation of my despatch of the 7th April,* with regard to the 
situation in Ashanti, it was with the greatest regret that I had to inform you yesterday 
by telegrapht of the failure of the negotiations on the part of the Kings of Mampon, 
Juabin, Kumawu, and Aguna, with the rebel Chiefs of Kumassi. They have had a 


* No. 32. t No. 6. 
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series of meetings together, but the Kumassis have proved obdurate. The Kings ac- 
quainted the Acting Resident with their failure in the letter of which I transmit a copy. 

2. Upon receipt of this letter I directed the Acting Resident to request the Kings 
to meet me at the fort. They came in during the afternoon, and I saw them yesterday 
at 4.30 p.m. They were accompanied by the King of Kokofu, who had also come in 
to say that the rumours about his lack of loyalty were false. The Kings repeated what 
they had said in their letter, and after thanking them for their efforts I told them that 
the matter would now be dealt with by the Government, and that I required them to 
remain with me in Kumassi, so as to let their own people and the Kumassis see that they 
had ranged themselves on the side of the Government, and were loyal. I did this also in 
order to prevent their arming their tribes, which they would assuredly do if they re- 
turned. I stated that if my order were disobeyed I should regard the King disobeying 
it as disloyal, and he would be dealt with accordingly when the time came. The King 
of Mampon, who had informed me that he had refused an offer made to him by the 
Kumassis that he should be the commander of their forces, was the only King who 
cavilled at the order, but I declined to relax it in his favour. 

3. I transmit copies of telegrams which I addressed to the Commissioner and 
Commandant of the Northern Territories and to the Colonial Secretary immediately. 
upon the conclusion of the meeting and simultaneously with the despatch of my 
telegram to you. 

4. I greatly deplore that at a time when it is so necessary to have no troubles in 
any part of Her Majesty’s dominions this serious trouble should have arisen here. But 


llth April, 
1900. 


10th April, 
1900, 


I am convinced, now that this uprising by the Kumassis has been a settled matter for . 


some time, to be undertaken at the first favourable opportunity, an opportunity which 
my arrival here and the announcements I made when I addressed the Ashanti Kings on 
the 28th March unfortunately afforded them. 

5. The reinforcement from Lagos, which I have suggested should be sent, with 
the two companies ordered from the Northern Territories, will, I am confident, suffice 
to put a stop to the rebellion of the Kumassis. So far it has, I am glad to be able to 
report, not spread, and I understand that the Queen of Ejisu, whose people are with the 
Kumassis, is anxious to separate from the rebels. 

6. Foodstuffs are coming into the Kumassi market every morning, and that is a 
sure sign that the people are not united in their opposition to established rule. : 

7. With the arrival of the reinforcements from Lagos and the Northern Terri- 
tories active operations against the Kumassis will be taken. . The rains may interfere 
to some extent to prevent those operations being continuous, but they will be sufficiently 
so to admit of the Kumassis being so harassed and troubled in their ere vil- 
lages as to break up any combination against the Government, and to read the 
Ashantis a lesson. 

8. I consider it to be my duty to remain here until all troubles are at an end, and 
the ringleaders. given up. My presence will be required to give effect to a proper 
submission by the recalcitrant chiefs, and to place matters on a proper footing after the 
troubles are at an end, and although inconvenience may be caused by my absence in 
connection with other matters, it is, I consider, essential in the interests of trade and of 
tine gold mining concessions that what has to be done here should be of a permanent and 
lasting character. If the reinforcements arrive quickly, I should not be detained here 
later than the end of June. ; : 

9. I shall entrust the conduct of the operations against the Kumassis to Major 
Morris, D.S.O., and shall give him an entirely free ae in ie matter of details. 

ve, &¢., 
F. M. HODGSON, 
Governor. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 33. 


To Your WorsHIP, 
Sr, Asokori Manpon, April 11, 1900. 
We have the honour most respectfully to submit through to Your Worship for 
His Excellency the Governor’s information— ' 
That we have sent several messengers to Kumassi, Dweso, and Achuma people to 
stop their foolishness or evil doing. They said they will not stop. But whatever it may 
be, they will fight with the British Government. Therefore, the King of Manpon must 
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come and be their head. But as for us we are not in their favour, and w not joi 
ay ee eae ait of ae British Government. Therefore ae bana ak 
I ssion from mcellency, ‘o back to our countries. i 
indeed to fight, then, we too will bight ‘heat at their back. Seas a 
Your Worship may know really that if not the British Government the Kumassi 
people will not allow any one of us to stay our countries. Therefore we cannot join 
them in anyhow. We beg to let Your Worship know that the Kumassi people has sent 
for all their troops to surround us, and they said they will attack us, and force us to 
join them. But we cannot doso. For this purpose we ask leave from His Excellency. 
But we swear before our grandfather, who, under graves, that we can never join them 
in any way. We beg to let Your Worship know that the Governor may send some 
troops to pass Obogo road to come help us. 
We have, &c., 
His 
Yaw Saron x 
Mark, 
King of Juabin. 
His 
Quarsi SECHERE x 
Mark, 
King of Manpon. 
His 
QUARMINE ADOMAKU x 
Mark, 
King of Kumawoo. 
His 
Yaw AFRIM x 
Mark, 
Chief of Nsuta. 


His 
QuaRJoE DaquaH x 
aoe 
ief of Bompata. 
Writer— 
Prince Moszs Q. ADJAYE. 
To the Acting Resident, 
K.umassi. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 33. 
From Governor, Kumassi, to Actinc Commissioner AND CoMMANDANT, Gambaga. 


TELEGRAM. 


(Urgent.) 

April 10, 1900. Referring to my telegram of 4th April, which could be got off 
only on the 8th April, I have failed to induce Kumassis to lay down arms, therefore I 
must be reinforced here. Instead of sending one company of Constabulary to Kumassi 
as requested, I desire that you come yourself with all available force, which I hope will 
not be less than two companies of full strength. Bring two Maxim guns and ammuni- 
tion with them. Nkoranzas incited by Kumassis and from what I hear are wavering in 
their loyalty, therefore you must be on the alert when passing through their pay, 
but I doubt if you will encounter any opposition till you meet the Kumassis outside 
Kumassi, You will have no difficulty I anticipate in pushing through. No news of 
Parmeter, who, I fear, has had to remain at Kintampo. Move down as quickly as 
possible because of near approach of rainy season. All well. All safe here, but trade- 
routes are being closed. I am ordering despatch of force from Lagos, which should te 


here almost before you arrive. 
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Enclosure 3 in No. 33. 


From Governor, Kumassi, to CoLonraL SECRETARY, Accra. 


TELEGRAM. 


April 10, 1900. See my telegram to Secretary of State with regard to sending three 
«companies Lagos Constabulary. Telegraph to Governor of Lagos, Constabulary has 
been applied for, and ask that they may be held in readiness. You should put a stop 
to sale of arms and ammunition by Order in Council. Arrival one company Accra 
Constabulary anxiously expected. All well here. Roads to Kintampo under blockade. 
‘Government stores cannot be sent through. 


No. 34. 


Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 8.50 p.m., May 14, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Following telegram received from Governor of Gold Coast, dated Kumasi, 
8th May :— 

Telegram begins: Situation of affairs very serious; rebel forces have concen- 
trated around Kumasi, and lines of communication closed; it has become 
impossible to obtain food supplies. I must be relieved by 26th May, or, 
otherwise, I must force a passage to Prahsu, leaving 100 Constabulary 
in garrison at fort with rations for two months. Trust that steps will 
be taken to make relief arrangements as requested, which should be com- 
peed of all available forces which can be collected, irrespective of 300 
from Jebba supposed to be now on the way. Imperative to act at once 
in order to open communication interrupted between this place and Cape 
Coast in view of large number of Europeans and attending great loss of 
life. Telegram ends. 


No, 35. 
Governor Sir F. M. HODGSON to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received May 24, 1900.) 


Sr, The Fort, Kumassi, April 16, 1900. 
I wave the honour to acquaint you with the events which have occurred since 
I wrote to you on the 11th instant.* 

2. Late on the 12th instant, the King of Aguna came to me with linguists from 
the Kings of Mampon, Juabin, and Kumawu, to say that they were afraid to obey my 
order that they were to remain in Kumassi, as they had heard that the Kumassis in- 
tended to molest their people. I stated that the Kumassis did not dare to do anything 
of the sort, and I then said to the linguists, as it appeared to me that the time had 
come to speak very plainly, that if the Kings went back to their countries without my 
permission they would go as the declared enemies of the Queen, and would be so 
dealt with, but that if they remained their loyalty would not be forgotten. I spoke 
very firmly and decisively, and the next morning the Kings came themselves to say 
that they had received my message, and that they had definitely decided to remain 
with me. Since then there has been no wavering on their part, and I think that 
the attempt to set aside the order given to them on the 6th April, as reported in para- 
graph 2 of my despatch, was entirely due to the vacillation of the King of Mampon, 
who is very weak and, I think, also unreliable. : 

3. I have assigned the premises of Opoku Mensa, the senior member of the 
Native Committee, who is now detained in the Fort, to the King of Juabin, and those 


* No. 33. 
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of the rebel Chief Nantchi to the King of Kumawu, these Kings having told me that 
they had no houses to live in. 


4. On the 13th April, I heard that a section of the rebel Chiefs, headed by Osei 
Kan assi, the Chief of the Owiku, or Royal, tribe—a man who holds a high position 
in Kumassi—wanted to sever themselves from the rebels and come in, and yesterda 

‘his nephew, Kofi Senchere, one of the two Kumassi Chiefs who have remained loyal, 
came to me to negotiate. He asked me to pardon his uncle and let him return to 

Kumassi. My reply was that if Osei Kanyassi would send his linguist to me I would 

acquaint him with my terms. It was my intention to find out as far as possible what 

followers Osei Kanyassi had, what Chiefs were with him, and whether, if he made 

public submission and brought in a certain number of arms, it would be worth while 

to grant a pardon in his case. 


5. Shortly after this interview with Kofi Senchere, I saw Yow Awua, whom 
I had sent for (Yow Awua was a political prisoner in Elmina Castle for some ten 
years, and was released by me in, I think, 1893. He has been living in some state in 
Kumassi since the occupation in 1896, and regards himself as my particular friend), 
and in the course of conversation he told me that he had seen Osei Kanyassi in the 
town that morning (15th April), and had spoken to him: further, that he understood 
he was coming back again in the evening. I thereupon arranged that if he did come, 
Yow Awua should acquaint me. Shortly before 6 p.m., Yow Awua came himself 
‘to report that Osei Kanyassi had returned and had gone to his house. He was at 
once quietly arrested by Captains Davidson-Houston and Armitage, marched up under 
- a Hausa guard, and lodged in the Fort. This is the first of the rebel Chiefs taken. 
I think the news was soon known among the rebels around Kumassi, because, last 
night, there was more drum-beating and shouting than for many nights previously, 
‘ but no semblance of an attack was made. I have had all the jungle cut down right 
up to the swamps on both sides of the town, beyond which the rebels are grouped, and 
‘they are afraid to emerge into the open now that they know, from experience gained 
by the attack on Captain Armitage and his detachment, that, as has been said to me, 
“the white man has bullets which kill three men at one shot.” 


6. On the 14th April, the Kings of Mampon, Juabin, and Kumawu asked speci- 
ally to be allowed to go to Dentasu, a place just outside Kumassi, and where trom 
time immemorial meetings have been held, to hear what the rebel Chiefs had to say,. 
the latter having asked them to come. I consented. On Sunday evening, the 15th 
instant, they reported that they had just returned from a meeting at which most of 
the rebel Chiefs were present. The King of Mampon, acting as spokesman, said that 
the rebel Chiefs and their people were divided into two parties—one headed by Osei | 
Kanyassi, was desirous of laying down their arms and returning to their allegiance 
if they could be pardoned. The other and larger party had determined to fight unless 
the Governor complied with the following conditions, which they had been requested’ 
to state :— 


1. Prempeh to be given back, and to regulate and collect any annual pay- 
ment to be made; 

2. Permission to buy and sell slaves as in the old time; 

3. To be freed from demands for carriers ; 
_ 4. To be freed from the obligation of building houses and supplying 
thatch ; 

5. All huxters and strangers to be sent away. 


7. I told the King of Mampon that I was spree that he had dared to bring: 
such a message to the Governor, or that he had allowed the rebel Chiefs to soil his 
hands with it; that he should have told them that if they wanted such dirty work done 
they should do it themselves; that he had, in fact, been treated by the rebel Chiefs 
as if he were a person of little or no consequence instead of being one of the principal 
Kings of Ashanti. 


8. I said to the three Kings that if any of the rebel Chiefs wanted to come in 
they would have to treat with me and agree to terms which I would name. That, as 
regards the terms proposed, they were, on the face of them, absurd. Prempeh, I 
had stated at the meeting held on the 28th March, would never come back to rule 
over Ashanti, and that statement was a correct one and would not be changed. That, 
as regards the buying and selling of slaves, black men might regard themselves as no 
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better than cattle, to be bought and sold as opportunity offered or as circumstances dic- 
‘tated, but that the white man did not and would not so regard them; they had been told 
when Kumassi was occupied, in January, 1896, that slavery had ceased, and that 
‘announcement would never be cancelled or altered. They would not be freed from 
the obligation of supplying carriers or finding labour and material for house-building, 
but that, in the matter of carriers, I had found since I had been in Kumassi that there 
was some hardship caused, and that I intended to find a remedy. That, as regards 
huxters and strangers, Ashanti was a portion of the British Empire, in which all 
persons are free to live and trade where they please, and that no exception would bé 
made in the case of Kumassi. I then told the Chiefs that I had taken notice of the 
terms proposed by the rebels only to make the views of the Government clear to 
them personally, as they were loyal and desirous of assisting ; that I now forbade them 
to have any more meetings or intercourse with the rebel Chiefs; and that should the 
latter send messages to them, they were to be sent away and referred to the Gover- 
nor. I have to-day heard that messengers arrived this morning, and were sent 
“away. 


9. All the three Kings thanked me for what I had said, and told me that they 
fully understood and would carefully carry out my instructions. 


10.. Before the meeting closed, I was able to inform the Kings that Osei Kan- 
yassi, having come into Kumassi without my permission, had been seized, and was, as 
I spoke, within the Fort. I stated that he was only the first of a series of rebel Chiefs 
who would be taken by the Government, and by force, if they did not submit or were 
not given up voluntarily. ; 


11. It is, I think, clear from the terms sent to me by the Kumassis that the 
rebellion has been brewing for some time, and I think that this is made more clear 
from the letter addressed by the King of Juabin to the Acting Resident on the 27th 
March, of which I enclose a copy. I interviewed Yow Sapon, King of Juabin, with 
regard to the meaning of his letter, and I attach a copy of a minute which I wrote at the 
time. ; : 

12. I regret to say that I hear that the Nkoranzas have joined the rebels, as 
well as the Tekimans and Bechem Ahafus. If this information is correct, the rebels 
include the Kumassis, Ofinsus, Ejisus, Nkoranzas, Tekimans, and Bechem Ahafus. 
The Bechems are stated to have taken part in the attack on Captain Armitage’s de- 
tachment. I can hardly credit the statement that the Nkoranzas have taken up arms 
against the Government, but Captain Davidson-Houston tells me that since the 
accession of the new King their demeanour has on more than one occasion not been 
satisfactory. 


13. The Kokofu tribe seems to be divided in its allegiance. The young King 
Asibi leans towards the rebels, the more so now that he was compelled by his principal 
Chiefs to abandon the offer made to him by the Kumassis that he should be placed 
on the Golden Stool. They have secretly decided to depose him when the troubles 
here are over, and I think he has heard this. I was advised to-day that he meditated 
flight to the rebels at Karsi, having been in communication with the Kumassi Chief, 
Asamoa Kwami, who is commanding there. His movements are being watched, and 
I hope to be able to restrain him without actually arresting him—a step which would 
enn the loyal Kings who are here with me, and would do more harm than 
g' 

14. Mr. Daw and Mr. Leslie Gordon came to Kumassi yesterday to see me. 
They report all quiet at Obuassi, although the Bekwais are under arms for the pur- 
pose of repelling any attack by their old enemies, the Adansis. At present the 
Kumassis do not molest persons passing to and from Bekwai, possibly because they 
fear the resentment of the Bekwais, who they know are not with them. There were 
many armed men upon the road and the villages were, Mr. Daw tells me, deserted. 
‘There are many matters that I wanted to discuss with Mr. Daw, and I am glad that 
he has been able to respond to my invitation to come here, as I could not go to the 
mines. 

15. I learh from more than one source that Captain Parmeter, who was on his 


way to the coast invalided from the Northern Territories, was attacked at Sekidumasi— 
a Kumassi village on the Kintampo-Kumassi road—and had to seek refuge in the bush. 
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He is stated to have got safely back to Nkoranza, and thence to Kintampo, Captain 
Benson having come with Hausas to Nkoranza to meet him. I have ef no details, 
and cannot say if the hammock-men and carriers were killed. 

16. The Rev. F. Ramseyer tells me that he has heard that the Basel Mission 
Catechist, named Dansu, at Sekidumasi, has been seized and, with his wife, put in 
log at a neighbouring village. 

17. I have written to Major Morris, warning him about the attitude of the 
Nkoranzas, and requesting him to read them a lesson if his force is strong enough to 
do it (I have asked him to come here with not less than 300 men), and to burn Seki- 
dumasi, and, if possible, release the Catechist at the same time. 

18. There are many rumours of isolated murders and seizures, many of which 
are, I fear, true, and I shall be very glad when I get a large enough force here to be 
able to assume the offensive. 

19. Texpected the detachment from Accra, under Captain Middlemist, on Wed- 
nesday, the 18th instant, but I am told that he is detained at Prahsu in consequence of 
his carriers having deserted. I have sent him a lettér informing him that it is impera- 
tive that he should come here at the earliest possible date (the Rae are beginning 
to say that troops are not coming), and he will, I hope, find it possible to leave his 
loads and push on. The insurgents, the King of Mampon tells me, intend to attack 
the detachment by means of ambushes at Karsi, a village on the Cape Coast road, 
about four miles from here. I have warned Captain Middlemist. y letters are 
taken by Bekwais, some thirty of whom the loyal King of that tribe has sent to me. 

20. Your telegram of the 14th April* reached me yesterday. I transmit a copy 
of a telegram which the Colonial Secretary informs me he sent to the Governor of 
Lagos upon its arrival at Accra, a copy of the reply, and a copy of a telegram which I 
sent yesterday to the Colonial Secretary 

21. The force here, upon the arrival of all the troops ordered up, will be 
as follows :— : 

Garrison at Kumassi (including Hausas brought up by the 


Governor) - - - 150 
Detachment under Captain Middlemist _ - - - 100 
As from Lagos under Captain Aplin - - 200 

o from Jebba - - - - - 150 

: from Northern Territories - - - 300 

900 


I have also accepted the offer of the services of 50 picked men from the Gold Coast 
Volunteer Corps. ¢ 
22. I consider this force will be sufficient for the purposes in hand. There will 
also be the following guns :— 
In Garrison —3 Maxims, 1 Nordenfelt, 4 7-pounders. 
With Accra Detachment.—1 Maxim. 
With Lagos Detachment.—2 Maxims, 2 7-pounders. 
With Jebba Detachment.—1 Maxim. 
With Northern Territories Detachment—2 Maxims. 
Total—9 Maxims, 1 Nordenfelt, 6 7-pounders. 
Of these, 3 Maxims, 1 Nordenfelt, and 4 7-pounders will remain as the armament 


of the Fort. 
T have, &c., 
F. M. HODGSON, 
Governor. 


P.S.—I transmit copies of two telegrams which I have just received from the 
Colonial Secretary, and of a telegram which I am sending to him. 
F. M. HODGSON. 
! 


* No. 8. 
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Enclosure 1 in No. 35. 


My Dear Sr, Asokeri-Mampong, March 27, 1900. 

I nave the honour to report this to Your Worship that, yesterday we met in the 
market at Kumassi, I learned clearly from the Kumassi people that they would not 
accede for what the Governor is coming to relate them. But if he persists to force them 
about, then they will, whatever may be, fight His Excellency and both with his Kings 
and Chieves. Surely they have proposed. Therefore I wish to let you know and mark 


things well. 


T have, &c., 
His 
Yao SaPonc x 
Mark, 


King of Juabin. 
To His Worship. 
The Resident, 
Kumassi. 
Writer: 
N.S. Roberts. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 35. 


Isaw Yow Sapon, the King of Jaubin, to-day. He stated that upon the same day 
that the Kings assembled to meet the Governor after they had made their salutations, 
Kofi Kofia, one of the Chiefs of Kumassi, was passing him and said to him that if the 
message the Governor was bringing was not a pleasant one the Kumassis would fight 
with him. Yow Sapon said that his people were very angry with Kofi Kofia, and 
wanted to assault him, but he stopped them. The letter should have been dated “ 26th 
March.” The meeting referred to in it was the meeting of all the Kings in the market 
to receive the Governor on Sunday the 25th March. 


2.° Yow Sapon said that he did not hear any other Chief make a similar remark to 
that made by Kofi Kofia, but that the young men of Kumassi were excited and made 
remarks against the Governor; they thought that the Governor was bringing a bad 
message. 

8. Asked when he knew that the Kumassis had taken up arms, he said he knew 
it on Saturday the 31st March. On that day Opoku Mensah came to him and told him 
that the Kumassis had gone into the bush to fight the Government, and that he must 
send some people to bring them back. He told Opoku Mensah that he would do so i 
the Resident so instructed him. 


F. M. H. 
April 14, 1900. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 35. 
From CotontaL SECRETARY to GoveRNoR of Lagos. 
TELEGRAM. 


Accra. 14th ‘April, 1900. Referring to Governor of Gold Coast’s telegram, 12th 
April, send at once three companies troops, ask for three Maxim guns, two seven- 
pounders; two companies, two Maxims, two seven-pounders, port of landing Cape 
Coast Castle. They should be accompanied by carriers and transport to proceed to 
Kumassi, one company, one Maxim, port of destination, Accra. Please inform date 


of departure and total strength. 
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Enclosure 4 in No. 35. 
From Cotonrat SECRETARY to GOVERNOR, Kumassi. 


TELEGRAM. 


- Accra. 14th April, 1900. Following telegram received from Governor of 
AZOs :— ; 

Telegram begins: In answer to your telegram to-day four officers, 250 men, 

three Maxims, two seven-pounders, under command of Aplin, leave for 

Accra and Cape Coast, 16th April in “Melita Bohlen.” Suggest that only 

50 remain Accra; 150 carriers accompany them. Can you furnish me with 

medical officer? Am sending one by Jebba——Denton. Telegram ends. 


Enclosure 5 in No. 35. 
From Governor, Kumassi, to CoLONIAL SECRETARY, Accra. 


Kumassi. 15th April, 1900. I have received, 15th April, your telegrams, two, 
14th April. As Governor of Lagos has not been able to send three companies con- 
stabulary, transmit following telegram to Lugard :— 


Telegram begins: With reference to instructions from Secretary of State, beg 
that one company infantry may be sent as soon as possible to Cape Coast for 
service in Kumassi. They should be accompanied. by medical officer, and a 
sufficient number of carriers, alsoone Maxim gun. Maxim gun ball ammu- 
nition should be brought, but there is plenty of ammunition, ball, .303 here. 
When may I expect them? Utmost expedition necessary in view of the 
near approach of rainy season.—Hopeson. Telegram ends. 


Send twelve hammocks, they will be wanted. Lagos medical officer must come 
as soon as practicable. 


Enclosure 6 in No. 35. 


TELEGRAMS. 


(1.) 
From CoLonraL SECRETARY to GOVERNOR, Kumassi. 
Accra, 14th April, 1900. Following telegram received from Lagos :— 


Telegram begins: Regret that Assistant Medical Officers cannot be spared from 
here. Trust that Macfarlane will be sent back to Lagos by “Lagoon,” 
which is taking men, not “Melita Bohlen.” Carriers very difficult to 
obtain. Have I authority to give head-money half-crown.?—DENTOoN. 
Telegram ends. 


(2.) 
From Cotontat SecrETaRY to GovERNoR, Kumassi. 


Accra, 15th April, 1900. Following telegram received from the Secretary of 

Begins : Referring to my telegram of 13th April, Governor of Lagos has instruc- 

tions to obtain from Lugard as many men belonging to West African Fron- 

tier Force, with field guns and Maxims, as will with any troops he has 

already been able to send amount to at least six companies. Report by 
telegram what action has been taken. Telegram ends. 
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Following telegram sent to Secretary of State :— 


Telegram begins: In reply to your telegram of yesterday's date. On receipt of 
your telegram of 13th April, owing interruption of communication with 
Kumassi, I telegraphed to Governor of Lagos for three companies, sug- 
gested by Governor of Gold Coast. Governor of Lagos, sends reply four 
officers, 250 men, three Maxims, two seven-pounders, leaving 16th April. I 
am keeping back fifty and one Maxim, Accra, remainder proceed at once to 
Kumassi. Will telegraph date departure from Cape Coast. Your tele- 
gram of 14th April has been sent to Governor of Gold Coast. Unable to say 
when will reach destination, owing interruption of communication wit! 
Kumassi. In the meantime shall I order ee companies more, or walt 
further instructions from Governor of Gold Coast. Governor of Gold Coast 
advises by telegraph may be detained at Kumassi for two months.—Low. 
Telegram ends. . 


Enclosure 7 in No. 35. 
From Governor, Kumassi, to CoLONIAL SECRETARY, Accra. 


TELEGRAM. 


Kumassi, 16th April. Received your telegrams 14th April and 15th April. Cancel the 
paragraph in my telegram to Lugard saying ball ammunition .303 not required, and say 
that beg that he will send 80,000 rounds ball ammunition .303, also hold in readiness one 
company infantry in addition to one company already under orders. Delay in arrival 
of Middlemist very serious. Insurgent bands every day becoming bolder. In view of 
telegram from Governor of Lagos, intend to detain Tweedy. He is in bad health, and 
must be relieved as soon as possible. Urge despatch from England of Medical officers as 
soon as possible. 


Following telegram to be sent to Governor of Lagos :— 

Telegram begins: Very much obliged for pomp in compliance with re- 
quest for Constabulary. They are urgently required. I authorise such 
head-money for carriers as may be necessary to obtain them—Honcson, 
Kumassi. Telegram ends. 


__ Please exercise discretion as to matters of this kind recollecting that delay is very 
disastrous to us here. 


No. 36. 
CoLoneL WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 11.45 a.m., May 27, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


May 26. Cape Coast Castle. Arrived to-day. Telegram arrived from Wilkin- 
son, Prahsu; Lieutenant Slater, 3rd Lancashire, wounded, Moinsi Hills, which are 
surrounded by the enemy, Wilkinson marebing (to) relief. 2ist May, Hall was to the 
north of Moinsi Hills with express intention of advancing to Kumassi. Military situa- 
tion complicated ; all the troops scattered, lines of communication, in absence of orders, 
but I will concentrate as soon as possible. Colonel Carter and Niger Coast protec- 
torate Force will be moved to-day, and I shall follow them with 300 West African 
Frontier Force expected to arrive very soon. 
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No. 37. 
CotoneL WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 9.30 a.m., May 29, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Cape Coast Castle. May 28. Wilkinson reports by telegram rebel forces near 
Fumsu. It seems evident that Adansis in state of rebellion. I have asked for 
2,000 carriers (from) Governor of Lagos, and advised that 300 more West African 
Frontier Force, two field guns, two medical officers (be) held in readiness in case of 
emergency. Lugard can spare. Carter informs me Southern Nigeria can spare 200. 


No. 38. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Cotone, WILLCOCKS. 
(Sent 6.20 p.m., May 29, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


29th May. In view of statement that it seems evident that Adansi in state of 
rebellion, have requested Lugard send at once the 300 West African Frontier Force, 
two field guns, two medical officers, which you have asked should be held in readiness, 
and also have requested Gallwey send 200 men. “I am asking whether War Office 
can send four companies of West African Regiment from Sierra Leone if you should 
apply for them. Further reinforcements could be probably obtained, if required, from 
local forces West Indies, and from Central Africa Regiment. Colonial Secretary will 
give you full information as to ammunition and provisions which have been ordered. 

© you require more? 


No. 39. 
GeneraL LUGARD (Norrtuern Nicerta) to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 5.15 p.m., June 2, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Jebba, May 31. Willcocks’s telegram, with reference to holding in readiness 
300 additional troops, arrived last night. They will be sent as quickly as possible. 


No. 40. 
CoLtoneL WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 11.35 p.m., June 10, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Prahsu, June 9. Just received message from Colonel Carter, dated from Kwisa, 
8th June, reporting advanced from Kwisa 6th June, effected junction with Captain 
Hall (at) Bekwai, found rebel forces strongly fortified Dompoassi, fight continued for 
a long time, dislodged enemy, but on account of losses sustained, namely, seven 
European officers wounded, one dangerously, and also ninety other casualties, was 
quite unable to advance; returned to Kwisa. Position of affairs as follows. No news 
from Coomassie. Hall at Esumeja and Bekwai, which is friendly. Kokofu and 
Adansi in state of rebellion; Dengiassi most probably joining with rebel forces. 

In my opinion military situation has become very serious and steady increase 
rebel forces. Strongly recommend 400 West African Regiment and 400 some other 
Colonial Corps or Indian troops, and also four 7-pounder R.M.L. guns of 150 lbs. 
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should be sent at once, also 5,000 carriers from Sierra Leone, 3,000 Gold Coast, and 
2,000 from Lagos and Nigeria. Thirty special service officers urgently required re- 
place casualties, transport purposes, and several cases of sickness white men. Ample 
supplies medical stores and some more medical officers will be necessary, also 
European rations and rice and reserve ammunition. It is evident that extensive 
character of rebellion greatly in excess of what was to be understood from previous 
correspondence. After all lines of communication are open, road to Northern Terri- 
tories must be opened. Owing to want of carriers and delay caused by this, rebellion 
has assumed present state. As soon as carriers arrive from Cape Coast, Melliss, 
Beddoes, all available forces shall be advanced to Kwisa en route for Coomassie. 


No. 41. 
Governor Sm W. J. SENDALL (British Gutana) to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 6 a.m., June 11, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Would offer of 400 men Police Force and Maxim gun for service Gold Coast 
Colony with detachment from Trinidad and Tobago, or alone, be acceptable to Her 
Majesty's Government? Believe that Combined Court willing to authorise me to 
take action if you approve. 


No. 42. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Coronet WILLCOCKS. 
(Sent 12 noon, June 12, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


12th June. Referring to you telegram of 9th June»* Secretary of State for War 
has ordered four companies of West African Regiment to proceed at once to Cape 
Coast. Am taking steps to comply with your other requirements as far as possible. 


No. 43. 


CotonEL WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received June 13, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Prahsu, 12th June. Letter just received from Governor of Gold Coast, Coomas- 
sie, 4th June. As briefly as possible following is substance. On several occasions 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to get off letters. He informs me that enclosed 
in letter sent copy of another letter, 4th May, but this not yet received. Coomassie 
garrisoned by 700 native troops under the command of Morris, Commissioner and 
Commandant of the Northern Territories, who succeeded in entering from the north. 
Europeans and all the troops on half rations; they can hold out till the 11th June; 
necessary for reinforcements to arrive that date with food supply and supplies of ammu- 
nition. States that supplies of ammunition [in] Coomassie will not be sufficient to 
allow offensive measures, and must be husbanded in case of reinforcements not arriving. 
March for relief Coomassie will be met by great numbers of rebel forces who have 
constructed stockades, put impediments in way such as trees, and also there are stock- 
ades surrounding Coomassie offering to rebel forces good shelter for troops, and they 
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will be defended [with] unflinching determination. Rebel forces have places built up 
in the trees to be used to open fire from. State of health Coomassie good, but the 
3,000 native community actually in state of destitution, and immediate assistance 
required. In addition to above letter I have received another, dated 16th May, but 
its contents known to you with exception of following message. 230 Constabulary, 
under the command of Morris, arrived at Coomassie from the Northern Territories, 
15th May. Nkoranzas behaved well [and] gave every assistance. Morris severely 
wounded, progressing satisfactorily; 12 native soldiers wounded. He was accom- 
poued by Dieu, Parmeter, Maguire, Berthon, Garland, Graham. Read convalescent. 

emainder of letter of no importance, referring to previous correspondence. Governor 
of Gold Coast regrets to report that Assistant Inspector Maguire killed in action 29th 
May, gallant British officer, much regretted. No further news. 


No. 44. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor Sir W. J. SENDALL (Britiso Gurana). 
(Sent 10.45 p.m., June 14, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Referring to your telegram of 11th June,* no more troops required at present, 
but if it should be necessary to send larger expedition to Ashanti, offer of West 
Indian Contingent would be highly appreciated and possibly might be accepted. 


No. 45. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Cotons, WILLCOCKS. 
(Sent 1.45 p.m., June 15, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


15th June. As you have been informed in my telegrams of 29th May and 12th 
June,t 300 West African Frontier Force, 200 Southern Nigeria Force, and four com- 
panies of West African Regiment have been ordered to Gold Coast and should arrive 
very soon. These are all the troops available immediately, but 300 Central Africa 
Regiment with 50 Sikhs are being sent from East Africa, and should reach Cape Coast 
about the beginning of August. By that date or a little later probably further rein- 
forcements could be made available if you think that larger force will be required. If 
you will give full estimate of force required for punishment of rebels and say by what 
date further reinforcements should arrive, arrangements will be made to meet your 
requirements. 


No. 46. 
GeneraL LUGARD (Nortuern Niceria) to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 6.20 p.m., June 19, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 
Jebba. 19th June. In consequence of recent telegrams from Willcocks 
propose to send at once another company, five officers, (and) two medical officers. This 
will complete eight companies. Do you approve? 
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39 
No. 47. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to GenzraL LUGARD (Nortuern Nicerta). 
(Sent 7.40, June 19, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


19th June. In reply to your telegram of to-day’s date,* proposal to send at once 
another company, five officers, and two doctors fully approved. 


No. 48. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Coronet WILLCOCKS. 
(Sent 4.15 p.m., June 20, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


20th June. I understand Gallwey has sent Eden’s company, namely, 150 2nd 
Battalion instead of 200 3rd Battalion, and Lugard is sending another company in 
addition to the 300 mentioned in my telegram of 15th June. I presume that Eden’s 
company not included in the 300, but you should communicate with Lugard if in doubt. 


No. 49. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to CotoneEL WILLCOCKS. 
(Sent 4.34 p.m., June 20, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


20th June. 300 native troops, with Sikh non-commissioned officers, also 50 Sikhs 
with Maxim gun and detachment, leave Chinde first week in July by transport sent 
direct to Cape Coast. Sikhs taking with them rations for six months. Native troops 
will require as food in Colony either rice at 14 lbs. per diem or same rations as Gold 
Coast natives. They are armed with Martini-Enfield rifles. 


No. 50. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Conone, WILLCOCKS. 
(Sent 6.55 p.m., June 29, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


29th June. Referring to my telegramt 15th June, half Yao battalion Central 
Africa Regiment, at present serving in British Protectorate of Somali Coast, can be 
sent to Gold Coast if required. 


No. 51. 


CotoneL WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 1.20 am., June 30, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Prahsu, 29th June. I have not oy eae to your telegram of 15th Junet as I have 
been waiting for news from north. I have now from Bekwai to Cape 
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Coast inclusive 1,500 troops of all ranks, and three 75-millimetre, five 
7-pounder guns of 150 lbs. One Company (and) one gun from Northern Nigeria 
arrival expected 15th July at Cape Coast, and 350 Central Africa Regiment about 
10th August. About 15th August I calculate I shall have, deducting losses and cases 
of sickness, about 1,700 troops nine guns. Above estimate does not include Coomassie 
garrison nor remaining Northern Territories (forces). Of the troops in garrison 
Coomassie quite impossible to calculate how many will be fit or available for perform- 
ance of duty, and Northern Territories will be in need of all their local troops; but 
still I reckon upon 300 from Coomassie as I am sure they will not have any more fit for 
service. This will give about a total of 2,000 troops. 1,000 troops will be required for 
Coomassie and lines of communication and also (to) give support to native levies and 
therefore I might have 1,000 troops for punitive work. This basis of calculation is 
(made) on what in my opinion seems likely and I am quite unable to give in greater 
detail till it is known what is our loss in carrying out relief (of) Coomassie. If Her 
Majesty’s Government. consider that Adansis, Ashantis, Kokofus, that portion of 
Nkoranza as may be in state of rebellion, and other native tribes who have given en- 
couragement to rebel forces, are to be severely punished, their country gone through, and 
lasting punishment administered, it will take another 1,500 troops to do it. Distances 
are great; healthy season too short; and those at the present time serving are having 
trving times and a great many cases of sickness. With this extra number (of) troops I 
am of opinion that the whole of rebel Chiefs’ country could be searched and severe 
punishment meted out, but I would again repeat that quite possible some alteration may 
he required in estimate of which I will not fail to inform you. 


No. 52. ; 
CotoneL WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 10 p.m., June 30, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Prahsu, 30th June. Referring to your telegram 29th June,* I will be glad of 
half Yao Battalion from Somali Coast. : 


No. 53. 
“Cotone, WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 10.15 p.m., July 3, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Fumsu, 3rd July. I arrived at this place last evening. News from Bekwai states 
that native messengers arrived from Pekka, to the west of Coomassie, came to Bekwai 
six days ago, and they state that Governor of Gold Coast and wives and families and 
several officers had already left Coomassie and have arrived at Ekwanta, in Dengiasi 
country. He is going through Denkera en route for Cape Coast. Report by messen- 
po states that many were killed in breaking out of Coomassie. They have not any 
urther information. As a rule in this country rumours unfounded, but this appears 
to be based on correct data. I have received no news from Governor of Gold Coast. 
To me it is quite impossible to assign any reason why I have not received news from 
him. All ranks working well in order to take back Coomassie, if evacuated; but rapid 
movement absolutely impossible [in] this country where all the roads are deep mire and 
there are no local food supplies and nature fights against us incessantly. 
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No. 54. 


CotoneL WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 10.55 p.m., July 3, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


_ Fumsu 3rd July. Further information but only from native sources states that 
Governor of Gold Coast arrived at Ekwanta but left behind at Kumasi detachment 
for the garrison. 


No. 55. 
CotoneL WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 2.30 a.m., July 5, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Fumsu, 4th July. Just received letter sent by Governor Hodgson in which he 
states that he, with 600 native soldiers, under the command of Morris, departed from 
Kumasi 23rd June by way of Patiasa (and) Terrabum. Two British officers severely 
wounded; does not send names. Captain Bishop, Inspector of Constabulary, 
Gold Coast, and Ralph, Lagos Constabulary, and 100 native soldiers have 
been left behind at Kumasi with rations up to 15th July. I will personally 
relieve Kumasi by that date under any circumstances. Hodgson states 
that intended to go over River Ofin by way of Mampong to Cape Coast, but I have ap- 
plied to him by urgent special messengers to leave behind as many men as possible in 
order to give assistance to me enter into Kumasi. Burroughs, with 400 native soldier: 
arrived at Dompoasi 1st July. Enemy’s force taken completely by surprise, stockades 
evacuated by them. Burroughs captured forty guns, quantity of gunpowder and caps, 
and also killed thirty of the enemy. Our loss one native soldier killed in action, three 
native soldiers wounded. 


No. 56. 


Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 10.15 pm., July 5, 1900.) 


o 


TELEGRAM, 


: Following telegram received from Governor of Gold Coast, dated Ekwanta, 26th 
une :— 


Telegram begins : Have the honour to inform you that in consequence of column 
for relief not arriving and reduction of food supplies to three days and a-half 
it was necessary to make an attempt to push through rebel forces. Taking 
two days’ supply of rations and leaving remainder for force of 100 left to 
guard the fort under Assistant-Inspectors Bishop and Ralph sufficient for 
twenty-four days, the column, 600 strong, left Coomassie at 5.45 a.m., 23rd 
June, under the command of Major Morris, D.S.O., accompanied by 700 
carriers, loyal Kings of Mampon, Juabin, Aguna, Akwanta, and Nsuta, 
with their followers, and all Europeans, inclusive of members of Basel Mis- 
sion. I was able to remain at Coomassie till the 23rd June only by re- 
duction of supply of rations toa minimum. The force too weak to attempt 
to break out by the Prahsu road where the rebel forces were in great num- 
bers, but it was given out that I should take that road and the rebel forces, 
hearing this, fortunately remained to await arrival. The route decided on 
after full consideration was that through Potasi and Terrabum to Ekwanta. 
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At Potasi there was a stockade, which was captured by a flank movement, 
with loss of one killed and several wounded, inclusive of Captains Marshall 
and Leggett, both severely wounded. At every village passed through the 
advanced guard (was) attacked and the rearguard harassed, but Terra- 
bum was reached with only loss of six killed and several sughtly wounded. 
many of the carriers, weakened by hunger, threw away their loads, and 
nearly all of us have lost clothing and such provisions as we had. The 
march to Ekwanta has been one of great difficulty and privation, the ham- 
mock-men being too weak to perform duty and the column hampered with 
large numbers of persons who followed from Coomassie. We are ae 
here for two days to recruit and we hope to reach Cape Coast in ten day: 
time. We have had letters sent to Officer Commanding column for relief 
who, from what I hear, has reached Bekwai, acquainting him with situation, 
and saying that it is absolutely necessary to relieve Fort not later than 15th 
July. The people encamped round the Fort suffered from starvation ter- 
ribly, and the rate of mortality was at léast upwards of 30 per diem. The 
scenes witnessed were terrible. I could not attack the rebel forces with any 
determination owing to insufficient ammunition, and we marched out of 
Coomassie on 23rd June with only 150 rounds of ammunition per man. 
Major Morris arrived at Coomassie with 230 Hausas on the 15th May. 
His services in these anxious and trying times have been invaluable to me: 
I cannot speak too highly of the way in which he carried out arrangements 
for leaving Coomassie. I have had no news of any kind since the 29th April, 
when the Lagos Constabulary reached Coomassie. Regret to inform you 
that Middlemist. Deputy Inspector-Gencral, died of malarious fever 6th 
May, and Maguire, Assistant Inspector of Constabulary, killed in action 
29th May.—Honeson. Telegram ends. 


No. 57. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Coronet, WILLCOCKS. 
(Sent 12.30 p.m., July 6, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


6th July. I have received with much satisfaction your telegrams of 3rd July 
and 4th July,* and desire to express highest appreciation of gallant and strenuous 
efforts which you and those under your command are making in circumstances of excep- 
tional difficulty to secure safety of Governor and those with him and in Coomassie. 


. 


No. 58. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Coronet WILLCOCKS. 
(Sent 12.15 p.m., July 7, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


7th July. Having regard to nature of climate and to special difficulties attendin, 
military operations, am anxious fullest provision should be made for sick and wounded, 
and fear, lest in your desire to keep expenses as low as possible, you may have under- 
estimated requirements. If, after further consideration, you think that more provision 
may be desirable in staff hospital attendants, hospital equipment, &c., I shall be pre- 
pared to meet your requisitions in this respect as promptly as possible. 
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No. 59. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor Sir F. M. HODGSON. 
(Sent 3.40 p.m., July 7, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Vth July. I congratulate you and those with you most heartily on your success 
in breaking out of Coomassie. I am fully sensible of privations and sufferings to 
which you and your companion have been subjected, and I much regret loss of life 
amongst the troops and the natives encamped around Fort. I have noted with much 
pleasure high terms in which you refer to Major Morris. 


No. 60. 
Mr. LOW to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 1 p.m., July 9, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Following telegram received from District Commissioner at Cape Coast:— 
Telegram begins: Sir F. Hodgson has written as follows :—- 
Following telegram to be sent on to Secretary of State for the Colonies :— 


Telegram begins: Akwabosu, 1st July. Crossed Ofin River 30th June and 
1st July. Following Europeans left Coomassie with force: Governor of 
Gold Coast; Lady Hodgson; Commissioner and Commandant Morris; 
Special Service Officers Marshall (and) Digan; Inspector-General Aplin; 
Travelling Commissioner Armitage; Inspector Parmeter; Assistant In- 
spectors Leggett (and) Berthon, Gold Coast Constabulary, (and) Coch- 
rane (and) Read, Lagos Constabulary; Medical Officers Garland, Chal- 
mers, Tweedy, Graham, Gold Coast Colony, (and) Macfarlane of Lagos; 
Telegraph Clerk-in-charge Branch; Members of Basel Mission, namely, 
Ramseyer, two Jost, two Haasis, Weller, last-named dangerously ill; 
David, Grundy, of Ashanti Company. | Regret to inform you (of) death 
from wounds of Marshall, Leggett, former 28th June, latter 29th June. 
Passage across Ofin River very difficult owing to floods. Hardships of 
journey from Coomassie have been very severe. Most of the severely 
wounded Hausas have since died; others are missing. In addition to 
officers mentioned in previous telegram as left in charge of Fort add name 
of Hay, medical officer—Honcson. Telegram ends. 


No. 61. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Coronet WILLCOCKS. 
(Sent, 7.5 p.m., July 9, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Sth July. Four companies of West African Regiment have been ordered to pro- 
eved at once to Gold Coast from Sierra Leone. 
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No. 62. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Coroner WILLCOCKS. 
(Sent 4.30 p.m., July 10, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


10th July. British Central Africa Force referred to in my telegram of 20th 
June* embarked at Chindé 30th June, under the command of Cobbe, with local rank 


of Major whilst so employed. Force accompanied by 750 carriers, 52,000 rounds of 
ammunition. 


No. 63. 


Governor Sm F. Ma. HODGSON to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 11 p.m., July 10, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Cape Coast, 10th July. Arrived at Cape Coast 10th July; proceeding Accra 
11th July. I have received to-day your telegram of 7th July; + we all highly appre- 
ciate your kind sympathy with us. Native troops from Coomassie will be medically 
examined, and those reported fit for duty attached to expeditionary force. 


No. 64. 


CotoneL WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 1.50 a.m., July 13, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Bekwai, 9th July. Arrived to-day. Sent back 200 West African 
Regiment from Essian Kwanta to Kwisa to meet 150 coming from Fumsu, combined 
330, and also 100 for the garrison Kwisa. They will I hope arrive at Bekwai to-mor- 
row evening by force(d) marches. Obliged to abandon Kwisa as a temporary measure, 
as if Coomassie to be relieved services urgently required of all men I can get together, 
and is in my opinion a really desperate attempt owing to enormous number of 
the enemy stockaded and helped by almost impassable roads; but I have confidence 
in officers and men, and we will do our duty. Shall be glad of all the troops asked for 
as soon as they can be sent tome. _ British officers are feeling the incessantly heavy 
duty and unhealthy climate; many cases of sickness. 

No letter sent by Hodgson since his of 26th June. It appears that he has taken 
back to Cape Coast 600 native soldiers. 


No. 65. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to CotoneL WILLCOCKS. 
(Sent 3.30 p.m., July 13, 1900.) 
TELEGRAM. 


13th July. I fully appreciate exceptional nature of difficulties as reported in 
your telegram of 9th July} and the courage and determination with which you are 
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endeavouring to overcome them. I have full confidence in you and am sure that every- 
thing possible will be done by you and the officers and men under your command to 
insure success. Governor of Gold Coast states that troops brought away from Coo- 
massie will be examined medically and those pronounced fit for duty attached to 
expeditionary force. _ British Central Africa Force, referred to in my telegram of 
10th July,* left Cape Town 11th July, due at Cape Coast 20th July. Four Companies 
of Wert eitiean Regiment referred to in my telegram of 9th Julyt will leave Freetown 
th July. 


No. 66. 


Governor Sir F. M. HODGSON to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 9 p.m., July 13, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Accra, 13th July. I have only just seen Colonel Willcocks’s telegram of the 
Sth July,t from Bekwai to you. I had absolutely no knowledge of position 
of affairs, or even that Willcocks was in the Colony until I reached Mampon, three 
days from Cape Coast, when I saw letter sent to Morris by Major Wilkinson. I 
was then suffering from fever and sent despatch on to Morris who had proceeded at 
once to Cape Coast to report arrival. All the native soldiers under command of 
Morris were at the time more or less unfit for service, but, as reported by telegram, 
they are being medically examined at Cape Coast. 


No. 67. 


CotoneL WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 2.30 p.m., July 23, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Bekwai, 20th July. Just returned from Coomassie, which was relieved 15th 
July, after two days’ running fight, ending in successful attack and dislodging 
enemy from four stockades within one mile trom Coomassie. Enemy’s position per- 
fectly selected and prepared on high land and completely hidden by almost impene- 
trable bush. I had spread report that I would attack Kokofu to the east of Bekwai 
on 13th July, and several thousands of the enemy came from direction of Coomassie 
for defence of Kokofu; but on that same day I suddenly marched to Pekki, 15 miles 
to the west of Bekwai; march lasted nineteen hours, going through worst paths and 
jungle troops ever marched in; incessant rain prevailed. 

14th July I reached Ekwanta. Captain Eden, West African Frontier Force, 
and Lieutenant Edwards, Sierra Leone Police Force, carried village Treda with 
bayonet; village held by 600 of the enemy. Following casualties reported: four 
native soldiers wounded. Enemy’s force extremely surprised at bayonet charge; 
enemy fled, leaving behind a great many goats, sheep, &c. Rearguard attacked at 
mid-day, but the Maxim guns soon silenced enemy’s force; one native soldier West 
African Frontier Force (? wounded). 

15th July I left Ekwanta at dawn through roads (in) indescribably bad condition ; 
guns moved (with) greatest difficulty, but at the same time all kept up. Rearguard 
attack 3 o’clock in the afternoon repulsed by Major Beddoes, West African Frontier 
Force. 4.30 o’clock in the afterngon Major Melliss, West African Frontier Force. 
and Lieutenant Edwards, Sierra Leone Police Force, leaders of scouts, heavily fired 
on, both of them slightly wounded. Major Wilkinson, Inspector-General of Gold 
Coast Constabulary, Officer Commanding advanced guard, brought up all the field 
guns under Phillips, West African Frontier Force, and also three Maxim guns, as 
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it was evident that we (were) now in the face of enemy’s intrenched position. I gave 
orders for infantry to extend to both flanks; entangled bush had to be cut before any 
men could possibly penetrate. After twenty minutes, infantry -had extended suffi- 
ciently, facing north, and two companies facing east towards rising ground, on which 
side enemy kept up heavy fire, although the four Maxim guns were busily employed 
against them. About twenty casualties had now taken place and having full confi- 
dence in officers and men, I determined, notwithstanding the enemy being posted 
behind (? to advance) with the bayonet; the bugles (sounded) cease firing; they were 
prompyy obeyed, and the charge could not have been beaten in elan by any soldiers. 

am proud of Yoruba native soldiers, West African Frontier Force, who formed bulk 
of charging force, and any misgivings as to their qualities which may hitherto have 
been felt by those who only believed in the Hausas are vanished. Their gallant con- 
duct is admiration of every officer present at fight. Bayonet charge absolutely para- 
lysed enemy, who at once ceased firing and fled away in thousands leaving behind 
a great many mangled dead in the stockades and the bush, showing terrific havoc 
caused by 75 millimetre guns, (? news of) which will, I hope, spread over all this 
country. ; 


I have destroyed war camp of the Commander-in-Chief (of the) Ashanti army 
situated near main road, and I entered Coomassie (at) 6 in the evening. Terrible 
scene (of) desolation and of horror; stench sickening; nothing but burnt down 
houses and putrid bodies to be seen, the latter right up to (the) walls of the fort. 
Garrison delighted beyond words. Native soldiers most of them too weak to stand. 
British officers thanked God for relief, as a few days more would have seen the last 
of the defence. 

I left Coomassie 17th July, leaving behind 150 native soldiers under Captain 
Eden, Lieutenant Mayne, Medical Ofticer Thompson, (and) Sergeant Desborougn, 
R.A., all West African Frontier Force, and ample supplies of ammunition and of food 
for seven weeks, long before which I will have reinforced detachment with a force 
sufficient to feed itself from the surrounding villages, &c. I brought away irom 
Coomassie old garrison, most of them in hammocks and also a great many refugees, 
women and children. Before departure from Coomassie had buricd heaps of rotting 
corpses which must have been lying near fort for weeks past. I had also cut short 
bush and the grass which was growing up quite close to (the) walls of the fort. The 
work was sickening in the extreme, but at the same time all ranks helped bravely. 
In my opinion the garrison left behind at Coomassie was altogether unequal to the 
task of holding fort and nothing less than fear of Ashantis to attack could have saved 
them, notwithstanding strong fort. I have never seen anything so gruesome as the 
vicinity fort. I expected with my 1,700 unarmed native followers and the sick and 
wounded some difficulty in coming out; but enemy’s being completely dispersed on 
the 15th July seems to have frightened them, as they did not fire a shot for 25 miles’ 
march, which took three days owing to two days’ excessive rain. 

I cannot end without bringing to notice the soldierly qualities of officers and men 
under trials I have personally never previously known in a long experience of jungle 
warfare, their cheerfulness under every form of discomfort, their valour against the 
unseen and unknown numbers, on half rations, native soldiers without any blankets, 
yet always cheery. They are deserving of high praise. Amongst those (whom) I 
shall bring to notice, the following were conspicuous on the 15th July :—Major Hen- 
stock, West India Regiment, Chief of the Staff; Major Wilkinson, 1st Northumber- 
land Fusiliers; Captain Holford, 7th Hussars, D.A.A.G.; McClintock, R.E., West 
African Frontier Force, D.A.A.G.; Eden, 1st Battalion Oxford Light Infantry, 
W.A.F.F.; Wright, 1st Battalion. Manchester Regiment, W.A.F-F.; Lieutenants 
Phillips, R.A., W.A.F.F.; Edwards, Sierra Leone Police Force; Cartwright, 1st 
Battalion Durham Light Infantry, West African Regiment; Sergeant-Major Bosher, 
R.A., W.A.F.F.; Sergeant Farini, 1st Battalion Durham Taate Infantry, W.A.F.F.; 
Dr. McDowell, Principal Medical Officer, has been invaluable. Of the civil officers 
attached to Force I specially commend Haddon-Smith, Gold Coast Civil Service, who 
has served in every capacity as soldier and civilian since the force left Cape Coast. 
Following casualties reported: two native soldiers. West African Frontier Force, 
killed in action; two British officers before mentioned slightly wounded; twenty-three 
native soldiers wounded.— WILLcocxs. 
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No. 68. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to CotoneL WILLCOCKS. 
(Sent 6.25 p.m., July 23, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


23rd July. Ihave just received your telegram of 20th July,* and hasten to offer 
my most hearty congratulations on success which you have achieved in the face of 
almost insuperable difficulties. The courage and devotion of the officers and men of 
the Ashanti Field Force is worthy of the highest praise. 


No. 69. 


Governor Sir F. M. HODGSON to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 11.50 p.m., July 23, 1900.) 


_ TELEGRAM. 


Accra, 23rd July. Have heard with much satisfaction Colonel Willcocks’s sue- 
vessful entry into Coomassic. Desire to say, however, with reference to his telegram 
of 20th July,* that I advised from Ekwanta absolutely necessary fort to be relieved 
15th July, further, that there were no rotting corpses on date of departure, namely, 
23rd June, that everything was left in sanitary condition, and that grass was not 
growing up close to wall of the fort or near it. Again, having regard to large number 
of persons who had to be safely conveyed from Coomassie, more than 100 men could 
not be spared for protection of fort, which number, however, Major Morris consiaered 


sufficient for purpose. 


No. 70. 


GoveERNor Sir F. M. HODGSON to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received August 3, 1900.) 


Sir, Government House, Accra, July 14, 1900. 
Tue last despatch with regard to the Ashanti rebellion that I found it pos- 
sible to get through the rebel lines before they had closed around Kumassi was that 
dated the 16th April.f I have made attempts since to get others and also telegrams 
through, but only with success apparently in the case of the latter. After the 16th 
April events at Kumassi proceeded rapidly, and I regret to say unfavourably. I 
will endeavour to place them before you as succinctly as possible in the order in 
which they occurred. 
2. The detachment of Hausas from Accra, under Captain Middlemist, arrived 
at Kumassi on the 18th April. It was decided, after consultation and with my 


‘sanction, that it would be well to clear out any rebels there might be in the villages 


of Karsi and Adeabiba, which are on the Prahsu road and within easy reach of 
Kumassi, as well as in villages across the marsh to the eastward of the town; or 
should the villages be found to be deserted to burn them down. _I transmit copies 
of the reports from the officers in command of the detachments detailed for the work 
It had been intended that the marsh villages of Assim, Abakom, and Kwaman should’ 
be visited on one and the same day, but after Assim and Abakom had been destroyed, 
the rebels having cleared out of them, the force returned to Kumassi, leaving Kwaman 
to be dealt with later. 

3. Captain Middlemist arranged that a force should procced to Kwaman on Mon- 
day, the 23rd April, under the command of Captain Marshall, Special Service Officer. 
It moved out shortly after 6a.m. At 8 a.m. I heard that the force had proceeded by 
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a different road to that which goes across the marsh to the villages dealt with on 
Saturday, and on enquiry I heard that the guide had taken them along the road leading 
to Ejisu. On this road there is a town called Kwamo (it is marked in the Intelligence 
Deparment map), and I knew from the information in my hands that the rebels were 
in force there and at Ejisu. 

4. In case my fear that the force was being misled should be correct, I sent 
off a runner with a letter to Captain Marshall instructing him, if the guide were taking 
him along the Ejisu road to Kwamo, not to proceed onwards, but if possible to return 
without coming into contact with the rebels. Unfortunately the messenger arrived 
too late. The force had got almost as far as Formosua when they were met by large 
numbers of the rebels and furiously attacked. Native Officer Akkere was, I much 
regret to say, killed almost at once, and in the fighting that ensued—upon the order 
for retreat being given—4 Hausas were killed and 50 wounded, including in the 
latter Captains Marshall and Bishop and Dr. Hay. The force returned to Kumassi 
at 4 p.m., bringing in the dead body of the native officer, who was buried in the 
Government cemetery at Bantama. 

5. This engagement was most untoward. It should not have occurred, but 
Captain Marshall was unaware that the guide was not taking him to Kwaman, the 
place named in the instructions. 

6. The conduct of Dr. Hay in standing by the body of Native Officer Akkere 
and bringing it in, to which Captain Marshall refers in his report, is deserving of the 
highest praise, and I beg to bring to your notice the conduct of Captain Bishop and 
certain non-commissioned officers and men who are generally mentioned. 

7. On Sunday, the 21st April, having received sufficiently reliable intelligence 
that Asibi, King of the Kokofus, whose conduct is referred to in paragraph 13 of my 
despatch of the 16th April,* intended to escape to the rebels during the night, I had 
him quietly arrested and brought into the fort. The next day the Kokofu Chiefs 
then in Kumassi waited on me and expressed their gratitude for this step. They 
were able to advise the Chiefs in Kokofu, and I have since learnt that Asibi’s. uncle 
—a man named Kwami Essell—has been selected for election to the stool. 

8. On Tuesday, the 24th April, the rebels on the Atchima or western side 
of Kumassi drew in and sent a detachment round to the Prahsu road to close it. A 
messenger I had sent with telegrams returned, having been fired at. 

9. On Wednesday, the 25th April, it was apparent that the rebel forces had 
closely surrounded the town on all sides. Natives proceeding to the watering places 
to draw water were fired upon and in some cases captured. At 10.30 a.m. a large 
force of Kumassis threatened Bantama, and Mr. and Mrs. Ramseyer and the four 
Europeans with them were instructed to withdraw from the mission houses and 
were placed temporarily in the officers’ quarters in the neighbourhood of the fort, 
and, later, brought into the fort itself. At the same time Mr. David and Mr. Grundy, 
of the Ashanti Company, who were at the time staying in Kumassi, were advised to 
come into the fort. 

10. The rebel force in question was found to be so strong as to necessitate the 
withdrawal of the outposts which had been placed at Bantama, and subsequently the 
Hausa cantonments, which are situated about halfway between the fort and Ban- 
tama, had to be evacuated. 

11. It was found also impracticable to defend the prison, and at 3.30 p.m. the 
prison gates were opened and the prisoners—43 in number—released. Many of 
them remained under the protection of the fort, and subsequently rendered service as 
labourers and so forth. 

12. Shortly before 2 p.m. the rebels on the Bantama side became actively 
aggressive, but were kept in check by a Maxim gun placed upon the main road. An 
engagement was, however, imminent. It commenced at 2.30 p.m., and lasted until 
6 p.m., when the rebels were compelled to desist. During the engagement the native 
allies—people of the Kings of Mampon, Juabin, Aguna, and Nkwanta, as well as 
the followers of the loyal Kumassi Chiefs—did very well, and rendered excellent 
assistance. Twenty native allies were killed and several wounded. Only two 
Hausas were killed and one officer wounded, namely, Assistant Inspector Leggett, 
slightly. 

13. About 3 p.m. a determined effort was made by the Fantis resident in 
Kumassi, by civilian Hausas, and by the wives of men of the Hausa Constabulary 
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to gain admittance into the fort. ‘There were some 2,500 people striving to get in, 
and the gates were closed only after a very severe struggle. On this occasion Captain 
Middlemist was carried up to the gates in a general rush, and was only got in with 
difficulty and in a very exhausted state. I fear that the terrible struggle to which 
he was then subjected in a great measure accentuated the illness of which he subse- 
quently died. 

14. The available force of Hausas to man the fort and keep the rebels back 
amounted to less than 200, the remainder being under treatment for wounds received 
during previous engagements. It was a most anxious time, and had the rebels been 
properly led the losses would most assuredly have been severe. 

15. It was found necessary during the engagement, in consequence of the large 
number of rebels fighting against the Govcenihent forces, estimated at not less than 
6,000, to evacuate not only the Hausa cantonment, as already stated, but also the 
hospital and Government bungalows. The Hausa cantonments were partially de- 
stroyed by fire during the following night and the roofs of the buildings within the 
prison stockade were also similarly destroyed. The buildings of the Basel Mission 
and also the Government bungalows were not fired, but the rebels looted them of 
furniture and carried away all doors and windows from the Basel Mission buildings. 
The medical stores and constabulary clothing were brought into the fort. 

16. The scene around the fort on the night of the 25th April baffles description. 
It would take an abler pen than mine to do justice to it. Crowded together without 
shelter of any kind on two sides of the fort were some 3,000 re ugees—Fantis, 
Kumassis, civilian Hausas—a miscellaneous collection of men, women, and children, 
most of whom were in a state of abject panic. _ In order to allay their terror a cordon 
of Hausas had been posted around them, and this cordon was kept on duty night and 
day until arrangements for the better location of the people could be made. 

17. Thursday, the 26th April, was spent in making sanitary arrangements for 
the mass of people clustered under the walls of the fort, and as food for the 
Hausas was unobtainable, the issue of reserve rations had to be commenced. 
During the night there was a tornado. The rain fell in torrents, and the state of the 
people outside the fort, who were for the most part without shelter, was very 
pitiable. 

18. During Friday and Saturday the people, taught by the lesson of Thursday 
night, built shelter huts for themselves, and steps were taken to better regulate the 
position of the camp. 

19. On Sunday, the 29th April, a determined attack was made upon the fort 
by the rebels. During the morning it had been seen that they were making active 

reparations for an engagement, having loopholed the walls of those of the burnt 
feces in the Constabulary Cantonment which face the fort. 

20. In the early morning the rebels were harassed by sniping shots from the 
fort, and at 12.30 p.m. the engagement commenced by a heavy fusillade by the rebels 
upon the Hausas, who were lined up in front of the natives encamped around the fort. 

e rebels fought with great determination, and more than once advanced into the 
open. The engagement lasted until 3.30 p.m., when they were routed on all sides with 
great loss. Their provision stores, as well as several guns and warlike stores, were 
captured. Nearly 150 bodies were buried, and no doubt many bodies were taken 
away. Several hundreds must have been wounded. The casualties on our side were 
two Constabulary killed and ten wounded, including Dr. Tweedy slightly wounded. 

21. There were not more than 200 Hausas available for the engagement, but 
the native levies rendered every assistance. I transmit a copy of Captain Marshall’s 
report. 
22. I wish to bring specially to your notice the conduct on this occasion of 
Captain Marshall, Special Service Officer, who, in the absence of Deputy Inspector- 
General Middlemist, then on the sick list, took command of the Constabulary: of 
Inspector Armitage, who was in charge of the native levies, and of Dr. A. Chalmers, 
who was always with the fighting line. But all officers worked well, both combatant 
and non-combatant, and in specially mentioning some. I do not wish to detract in any _ 
way from the excellent work done by the others. 

23. This action was most important, as it freed the fort and the vicinity of it 
from the rebels, and cleared them out of the town. Moreover, as it was expected that 
the detachment of Lagos Constabulary on its way to Kumassi would arrive on the 
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29th April, it was very desirable to get the rebels to attack, so as to prevent their 
joining the force likely to be employed against that detachment. 

24, The Lagos detachment arrived at 6 p.m., under Captain Aplin, C.M.G., 
Inspector-General; they had had two severe engagements. The column was attacked 
in the first instance at Essiagu, which is a place marked in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment map, and shown to be on the Kumassi side of Ordarsu. The village was taken 
with a loss of one killed and 23 wounded, Assistant-Inspector Cochrane being severely 
wounded and Captain Aplin and Dr. Macfarlane very slightly. The detachment 
laagered at Essiagu for the night. 

25. On the following day the detachment was attacked about 2} miles from 
Kumassi by a force of rebels estimated at 8,000, who had constructed a strong 
stockade across the main road, made principally of telegraph poles, which they had 
removed from the line. Great difficulty was experienced, I am informed by Captain 
Aplin, in getting the Hausas to storm this stockade, and it was only taken by a flank 
movement through the bush. With the capture of the stockade the Ashantis were 
routed and fled. On the occasion of this engagement two Constabulary were killed 
and 133 wounded out of a total force of 267. Included in the latter were Assistant- 
Inspector Read, severely wounded, and Assistant-Inspector Ralph and Native Officer 
Dankofi slightly wounded. Of the remainder six were dangerously wounded and 124 
slightly or very slightly wounded. Of the dangerously wounded three have since died. 
Nearly the whole of the slightly and very slightly wounded resumed duty in the course 
of a few days. 

26. Assistant-Inspector Cochrane soon recovered from his wound, but Assistant- 
Inspector Read, although pee favourably, has had one of the bones of his 
foeere shattered, and will be invalided to England now that he has reached the 

‘oast. 

27. I transmit a copy of Captain Aplin’s report upon his march and the engage- 
ments. I called for a return of ammunition expended, as the Lagos Force arrived at 
Kumassi with only 9,290 rounds of Martini-Metford ammunition, or less than 40 
rounds per carbine, and without ammunition for the 7-pounder guns. Major 
Morris, whose remarks I invited, states as follows: “I am unable to explain 
the enormous expenditure of ammunition, as the Officer Commanding Lagos 
Hausas states that there was only one stockade to be taken. I am inclined to think 
that the troops must have got decidedly out of hand. The whole of the fighting was 
at close quarters, so I cannot understand how 80 rounds of shrapnel shell came to be 
expended.” This, I fear, is the solution, for the force after taking the stockade failed 
to take away one of the 7-pounder guns, which could, Major Morris tells me, have been 
easily arranged, notwithstanding that the gunners had all been wounded, as the gun 
carriers were still available. The very small quantity of ammunition brought in by 
the Lagos Force had, as I will show later, a very serious effect upon the position of the 
troops in Kumassi. 

28. On the 30th April all ranks had a complete rest. It having been found that 
only one-half of the houses in the Hausa cantonment had been destroyed by fire, 
orders were given on the Ist May for the Gold Coast Constabulary to reoccupy the 
cantonment, and to fortify it against attack. At the same time the Lagos Constabu- 
lary were moved into the prison stockade, which is situated on the side of a hill, and 
is in a commanding position. This position was also strengthened. 

29.. On the 2nd:-May the natives who had encamped in front of the fort were 
removed to the rear, and the removal of the Constabulary outside the fort and of the 
natives in question rendered the sanitary condition of the fort much more satisfactory. 

30. The rebels had now massed themselves on the easterm side of Kumassi, with 
their right flank resting on the civilian Hausa town known as Krobo, where the Wes- 
leyan Mission has built a house. It was thought desirable to attack this flank by 
means of the native auxiliaries, and on the 2nd May they moved out under Captain 
Armitage at 8.45a.m. They were supported by two 7-pounder guns, and the position 
of the rebels was shelled before the auxiliaries advanced. I may here state that I was 
asked to allow this attack to take place on the previous day, but with the concurrence 
of Captain Aplin, then in command, I refused the application, as I considered it best 
to employ the men in reoccupying and strengthening the Hausa cantonment and 
prison stockade, and also because I did not consider the information in my hands 
as to the rebels’ strength was then sufficient. 

31. It was found that a very strong stockade had been erected at the Weslevan 
Mission House, so strong that the auxiliaries were unable to capture it. Nevertheless 
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great loss was inflicted on the rebels, and their firing ceased simultaneously with the 
cessation of the firing of the auxiliaries, who made an orderly retirement to the fort. 
in this engagement one Hausa was wounded, one auxiliary was killed, and about 50 
wounded. I transmit a report by Captain Aplin upon this engagement. On the 4th 
May the rebels burnt down the Wesleyan Mission House, and changed the position of 
the stockade. 

32. On the 6th May Captain Middlemist, Deputy Inspector-General of Constabu- 
lary, succumbed to an attack of fever, and was buried in the evening with military 
honours, under a clump of trees close to the fort. He was a gallant officer, full of 
enthusiasm for his work, and, his death cast a gloom over all the occupants of the fort. 

33, The close investment of Kumassi by the rebels had resulted in the persons 
outside the fort being unable to pond themselves with food, and information having 
been received that supplies could be obtained if the rebels on the north-west were held 
in check, the native auxiliaries were ordered out for the purpose. Supported by 20 
Lagos Hausas, under Assistant-Inspector Cochrane, they moved out at 8 a.m. on the 
9th May. The mission failed in its object. A similar attempt was made with a 
somewhat stronger force on the following date, and this unfortunately also proved un- 
successful, the rebels being found in too great strength to do anything without a severe 
engagement involving an expenditure of ammunition which could not be spared. 

84, Imay here state that, owing to the small quantity of ammunition brought in 
by the detachment of Lagos Hausas, the amount of small-arm ammunition available 
for the 480 Hausas in Kumassi was only 78,000 rounds. This, I decided, must be 
husbanded as much as possible, in case, owing to the non-arrival of relief, the party 
should at a later date have to cut its way through the rebel lines. This decision has 
in the sequel proved a wise one. The lack of a proper supply of ammunition has been 
more than unfortunate. It has prevented the garrison ree making determined at- 
tacks upon and harassing the rebels, and the absence of such attacks must have led the 
rebels to imagine that they can hold their own against the Government forces. 

35. On the 4th May the loyal Kings of Mampon, Juabin, and Aguna stated that 
if they were permitted to open negotiations with the rebel Chiefs they had some reason 
to think that they could stop further hostilities on both sides. Personally I did not 
share in this opinion, but I saw no objection to the attempt being made. essengers 
passed and repassed during the five days, and in the meantime the rebels ceased to 
fire upon those of the people encamped round the fort, who had to seek food on the 
outskirts of the town. e negotiations proved abortive, but they were not without 
service, because during their continuance the natives were able to bring in some loads 
of plantains and other foodstuffs. : 

36. On the 14th May a Kroo boy arrived from Cape Coast, having brought a 
letter to the native representative of the Ashanti Syndicate. He was sent on to 
me to be questioned, and reported that he had left Cape Coast on the 4th May and that 
on that date there were troops of the West India Regiment in Cape Coast preparing 
to march up to our relief. e stated further that the Adansis had revolted. This 
latter announcement did not surprise me, as I suspected their lack of loyalty, and, 
as stated in paragraph 2 of my despatch of the 7th April, I was not favourably im- 
pressed with their demeanour when I passed through their country. I may mention 
that after the commencement of the rebellion messengers arrived from the King, not 
to express his loyalty to the British Government, but to ask “why he had not been 
informed by me that the Kumassis had revolted.” The information brought to me 
by the Kroo boy ‘was all that reached me from the outside world from the arrival of 
the Lagos Hausas on the 29th April until I reached the Coast.on the 10th July. — 

37. The garrison was agreeably surprised on the 15th May by the sudden arrival 
of a detachment of Gold Coast Hausas to the number of 230 from the Northern Terri- 
tories, under the command of Major Morris, D.S.0., Acting Commissioner and Com- 
mandant. Having heard before the arrival of my telegrams of an apprehended 
revolt of the Nkoranzas, he hastened down to Kintampo, and on his way heard of 
the rebellion, receiving at Zantana, on the 28th April, my telegram, dated the 10th 
April, copy enclosed. I transmit a copy of his report. His march was a very fine 
achievement, and I beg to bring it eperilly under your notice. He speaks, as you 
will observe, in the highest terms of the conduct of the officers and men under his 
command. He arrived at Nkoranza just in time to prevent the King openly joining 
the rebels; but although the King should have been restrained from taking that step 
by a recollection of the acts of friendship shown to his predecessor on the stool by this 
Government in 1895-96, I do not, I regret to say, place much reliance on a continuance 
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of his loyalty. He is a weak man, somewhat deficient in intellect, and entirely in 
the hands of his linguists and other Court officials. The Princess of Nkoranza, on 
the other hand, displayed a vigorous loyalty which was most timely, and which will, 
I submit, have to be acknowledged when the rebellion has been put down. 
Major Morris was, I much regret to say, severely wounded in taking a 
stockade which the rebels had placed across the road at Chichiweri, but, notwithstan- 
ding this wound, from which ie must have suffered considerable pain, he has been 
unremitting in giving me assistance and in attending to the many duties which have 
devolved upon him at Kumassi as Officer Commanding the Troops. 

38. The arrival of this reinforcement from the Northern Territories would have 
resulted in active operations against the rebels—a matter which I referred to in para- 
graph 7 of my despatch of the 11th April,* but Major Morris very reluc- 
tantly decided that, although the force at his disposal was sufficient, no serious 
engagement could be undertaken until after the arrival of additional ammunition, 
as in the event of the occurrence of the contingency referred to in paragraph 34, all 
the available ammunition would be required by the outgoing column for its defence. 
It was hoped that only a few days would elapse before a relieving column bringing 
with it stores of provisions and ammunition would arrive, but day after day went by 
and the garrison had to witness the rebels becoming more confident without being 
able to take offensive action against them. I had, I may state, ordered on the 14th 
April 100 loads of rice (6,000 Ibs.) from Cape Coast. They were brought as far as 
Prahsu under escort of the Lagos Hausas, but they had to be left there in conse- 
quence of the defection of the carriers. This was, of course, a very serious loss to 
the ea here, as had the rice arrived we could have held out for another two 
weeks. 

39. Major Morris decided, after consultation with me, to make a reconnaissance 
in force on the roads leading to the rebel camps across the marsh to the east of 
Kumassi in order to ascertain the strength of the rebels on that side, and at the same 
time to obtain if possible some food supplies for the population encamped around 
the fort, which had already begun to suffer from want and hunger. The force de- 
tailed for the reconnaissance moved out in two columns at 9.30 a.m. on the 20th May. 
One proceeded along the road to Krobo, and the other along that to Dedesuaba. Both 
encountered the rebels in great force, and returned without becoming seriously en- 
gaged. One Hausa was killed and twenty-six Hausas wounded, including Captain 
Leggett, severely, who was shot through the arm by a bullet fired from an arm of 
precision. I transmit a copy of Major Morris’s report. 

40. On the 21st May Opoku Mensa, the senior member of the Kumassi Native 
Committee, died in the fort from a severe bronchial attack. He had been brought 
into the fort, as reported in paragraph 21 of my despatch of the 7th April* He was 
attended assiduously by Dr. Hay, Assistant Colonial Surgeon, but his age was against 
him, and he succumbed. 

41. The 24th May being the Queen’s birthday I held a parade of the Hausas at 
4.45 p.m. The troops, after advancing in review order, gave a royal salute and three 
cheers for Her Most Gracious Majesty. During the morning a detachment of Lagos 
Hausas was sent out under the command of Captain Cochrane to attack a rebel camp 
at Ntimidi, which lies to the north of Kumassi, but returned without having found it. 
He was despatched a second time on the 25th May, and succeeded in capturing the 
stockade and entering the camp, but failed to do more in consequence of the difficulty 
he experienced in getting his men to advance. This conduct on their part is animad- 
verted upon by Major Morris in a minute upon Captain Cochrane’s report, copies of 
both of which’are enclosed. It frustrated the taking of the camp, and necessitated 
an order for retirement. 


42. Major Morris having determined to make a further effort to take the 
Ntimidi camp and in doing so to obtain food supplies for the people, now sufferin; 
severely from hunger, a force of Gold Coast. Hausas moved out at 4.15 a.m. on the 29t 
May under Captain Marshall, Special Service Officer; but the rebels were evidently 
prepared for the attack. They met the force in great numbers, and with the 
stockade repaired and raised to a height of 7 feet. I transmit a copy of Captain 
Marshall’s report, together with a copy of Major Morris’s covering minute. The 
strength of the resistance encountered necessitated retirement, as any great ex) endi- 
ture of ammunition was out of the question. It is with extreme regret that I have 
Sanne 
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had to report that during the engagement Captain C. E. Maguire, Assistant Inspector, 
Gold Coast Constabulary, fell mortally wounded. Major Morris, under whom he had 
served in the Northern Territories, speaks of him in his minute in the highest terms. 
His untimely death was a source of deep regret to the whole garrison, in which he had 
already made many friends. 

43. There now ensued a period of forced inaction. Although concerted steps 
were taken to obtain intelligence of the movements of the rebels and of any column 
which might be advancing to the relief of the beleaguered garrison, the news brought 
in was either so scrappy as to be more or less worthless, or else was obviously manu- 
factured for the purpose of obtaining a reward. The rains had set in in earnest, and 
sickness, brought on by want and exposure, had begun to do its work. It was 
impossible to relieve those that were starving. The reserve rations which were 
being issued to the Europeans, Hausas, clerks, servants, native carriers (one biscuit 
a day), and native Kings and armed levies, had to be husbanded so that the garrison 
might remain until the very latest moment before marching out and, if needs be, 
cutting its way out of Ashanti. By reducing the rations for each person to a mini- 
mum it was calculated that the force could remain until the middle of June, and 
later it was found possible to last out until the 23rd June. Fortunately a grove of 
palms, from which the palm cabbage is obtained, was discovered, and with this 
food the extremity of starvation was to a certain extent evaded. 

44. The condition of the people had become very pitiable. It is true that a la: 
number, probably not less than 1,200, had singly and in groups gone over to the rebels, 
seeking the chance of life there—probably as slaves—in preference to death by starva- 
tion, but although the ranks had thus been thinned the sights which everywhere met the 
eye were at times heartrending. With the advent of the rainy season and an increase 
in the destitution, the death-rate increased with rapid strides, and I transmit a return 
prepared for me by Dr. Chalmers. 

45. On the 7th June, soup made up of a few biscuits, scraps of food from the 
scanty meals of the Europeans, palm cabbage bought at 10s. each, and edible green 
leaves plucked from the trees was made for the purpose of relieving to some extent the 
wants of the starving children. On this day 154 children had each a small preserved 
meat tin of hot soup served out to them, and the number of the children thus relieved 
ultimately increased to over 200 a day. 

46. On the 11th June a reconnaissance was made down the Cape Coast road in 
order to ascertain at what distance the stockade which it was known the rebels had been 
constructing was from Kumassi. It was found to be about one mile out. 

47. The news brought in by spies was to the effect that the relief column had, after 
fighting several engagements with the Adansis, defeated them and reached the northern 
boundary of Bekwai, and that an advance guard, after several engagements with the 
rebels, had reached Ordahsu. The hopes that this news brought were, however, never 
destined to be realisedi. 

48. In the meantime Major Morris was not delaying the necessary preparations for 
marching to the coast. It was decided to leave a small garrison of 100 men under 
Assistant-Inspectors Bishop (Gold Coast) and Ralph (Lagos), with one medical officer 
(Dr. Hay) to hold the fort with provisions for three weeks by which time it is expected 
the relief column should arrive. In case this should prove not to be the case the 
garrison would perforce have to evacuate the fort and endeavour to force their way out 
of Ashanti. I transmit a copy of instructions* which I left in the hands of Captain 
Bishop to be acted upon in that event. : 

49. The column leaving Kumassi marched out at 4.45 a.m., on the 23rd June, andI 
will deal in a separate despatcht with its journey to the coast. : 

50. The Europeans in Kumassi who have had to endure the siege besides myself 
and Lady Hodgson were— 


Major Morris, D.8.O., Royal Irish Regiment, in command of the troops. 
Captain Marshall, West Kent Regiment, Special Service Officer. 
Digan, Connaught Rangers, Special Service Officer. 
Armitage, Travelling Commissioner, oe Resident. 
Parmeter, Inspector, Gold Coast Constabulary. 

Bishop, Assistant Inspector, Gold Coast Constabulary. 
Leggett, Assistant Inspector, Gold Coast Constabulary. 


* Not received in Colonial Office. t See No. 71. 
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Captain Berthon, Royal Munster Fusiliers, Assistant Inspector, Gold 
Coast Constabulary. 
» Aplin, C.M.G., Inspector-General, Lagos Constabulary. 
», Cochrane, Assistant Inspector, Lagos Constabulary. 
» _ Read, Assistant Inspector, Lagos Constabulary. 
Mr. Ralph, Assistant Inspector, Lagos Constabulary. 
Dr. Garland, Senior Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Gold Coast. 
Dr. Chalmers, Acting Chief Medical Officer, Gold Coast. 
Dr. Tweedy, Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Gold Coast. 
Dr. Graham, Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Gold Coast. 
Dr. Hay, Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Gold Coast. 
Dr. McFarlane, Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Lagos. 
Mr. Branch, Clerk-in-Charge, Telegraph Department, Gold Coast. 
Revd. F. Ramseyer, Basel Mission. 
Mrs. Ramseyer, Basel Mission. 
Mr. Yoost, Basel Mission. 
Mrs. Yoost, Basel Mission. 
Mr. Weller, Basel Mission. 
Mrs. Haasis, Basel Mission. 
Mr. David, Ashanti Company. 
Mr. Grundy, Ashanti Company. 


51. Icannot speak too highly of the services rendered by the European Officers of 
all ranks. At first, before the arrival of Major Morris, with his Northern Territories 
contingent, there was work for them both night and day, work which taxed their ener- 
gies to the utmost. Throughout they bore the privations of the siege with fortitude. 
All strove to assist in the many matters which from time to time arose for attention, and 
all in fact did their duty as far as lay in their power to do so to their Queen and 
country. 

52. The services of Mr. David, of the Ashanti Company, were most useful, and he 
was assiduous in giving them. I will ask you to bring his conduct during the siege to 
the favourable notice of his Directors. 

I have, &c., 
F. M. HODGSON, 
Governor. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 70. 


Tue Actinc INnsPEcTOR-GENERAL, : 
Gold Coast Constabulary, Kumassi, April 23, 1900. 

In accordance with instructions received, I left Kumassi at 6.30 a.m. on April 
: 21st, with a force of Hausas, 
Captain G. Marshall. strength as per margin, visited 
Canrtain and Assistant [nspeotor. Leechs: the villages of Assim and Abo- 
Native Officer Harri Zenuwa and 73 non-commissioned officers and men. kum, destroyed and burnt them, 
Po carriers: and returned to Kumassi by 1.50 
p.m. There was no opposition. The villages were distant 15 minutes and 25 minutes 


respectively from Kumassi. 


STRENGTH, 


G. MarsHALt, Captain, 
Royal West Kent Regiment, 
Commanding A Company, Gold Coast Constabulary. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 70. 


From the Actinc InsPEcToR-GENERAL, Gold Coast Constabulary, to His Excellency 
the GovERNoR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
Sir, Kumassi, April 24, 1900. 
I nave the honour to report that in accordance with instructions, I proceeded 
to Karsi and Abeobeba, with pe Marshall, Royal West Kent Regiment, Captain 
Bishop, Assistant-Inspector, Gold Coast Constabulary, Dr. Hay, Assistant Colonial 
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Surgeon, and one company of Hausas. The party proceeded to Karsi, and burnt and 
levelled that village to the ground. No resistance was offered, but one armed man 
was shot by the advance party. 

2. Abeobeba was then burnt snd broken down. On arrival at this place the 
Chief of the village and about twenty armed men and boys were found. The Chief 
of the village informed me that he was under the King of Kokofu, and had always 
been loyal, but that Chief Asamoa Kwami had come to his village with armed men, 
and that he and his people had fled, and had been living in Kumassi until the arrival 
- of the Hausas from Accra, when Asamoa Kwami had left and he returned. As the 
village was so close to Kumassi, I considered it advisable to send the Chief to Your 
Excellency and to await further instructions, on the arrival of which the village was 
destroyed, and the remaining prisoners brought in to Kumassi. There were six guns 
found in these villages, and some Snider cartridges, which were also brought in. 
Temporary shelters which were made by Asamoa Kwami’s people were found all 
round the village. 

T have, &c.; 
J. M. Mippremist, Captain, 
Acting Inspector-General, Gold Coast Constabulary. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 70. 


Tue ActinG INsPpEcTOR-GENERAL, 
Gold Coast Constabulary, Kumassi, April 24, 1900. 
In accordance with instructions received, I started from Kumassi at 6.10 a.m.. on 
April 23rd, 1900, with a force of Hausas, strength 
as per margin, en route for a village called Kwa- 


STRENGTH. oi 

Captain G, Marshall mam. ‘This village was to be destroyed and burnt. 
Captain and ‘Assistant - Inspector The guide wrongly took Us .-on to the Ejisu road, 
Bishop. with the intention of leading us to Kwamo. We 
Assistant-Col. Surgeon J. B. Hay. saw a few men with arms in the village of Ayeega, 
Native Officer Accere and 104 non- who fled on our approach. At about 10.30 a.m., 
epee officers and privates: when the head of the column was about 50 yards 


from the village of Fomosua, a terrific fire was 
a opened on the front and flanks of the advanced 
guard, almost immediately spreading all round the column, even to the rear of the rear 

uard. I ordered Native Officer Accere to endeavour to silence the fire in our front, while 

took charge of the main body, Captain Bishop being in command of the rear guard. 
The men fired wildly at first, but after a time we succeeded in making them fire volleys. 
The enemy’s fire continued almost without intermission for 45 minutes, when, having 
had three men killed, viz., Native Officer Accere and two corporals, and many 
wounded, including Dr. Hay and myself, I gave the order to retire on the next village. 
I put Captain Bishop in charge of the rear-guard, with Sergeant-Major Lawani Zozo, 
hile I took charge of the advance guard and main body. We were fired at the whole 
way from Fomasua to Odomu, and at the latter place found the outskirts of the village 
occupied by the enemy, who opened a heavy fire on the advance guard, but were dis- 
lodged after 10 minutes’ sharp fighting. As we had more men wounded and the am- 
munition was running short, ] retired to Kumassi, giving the men a short rest at Assim, 
and arriving in barracks at 3.45 p.m. The rear guard was fired at several times up to 
about half-way between the villages of Kintenkrono and Ayeega, when all opposition 


ceased. : 
I regret to say my casualties were severe, as 


CASUALTIES. shown in margin, but, considering the opposition 
Killed. met with, I consider it very lucky they were not 
Native Officer Accere and 4 non- heavier. ‘ 
commissioned officers and men. I should like to bring to your notice the con- 
Wounded. duct of the following non-commissioned officers and 
Captain Marshall. men :— : 


Captain Bishop. : No. 919 Sergeant-Major Lawani Zozo, who 

_ Doctor Hay and 50 non-commis- took command of the advance guard when Native 

sioned officers and men. Officer Accere was killed, and, though twice 
wounded, remained at his post the whole time. 


No. — Gunner Corporal Adam Bakashin. 


No. 1141 Sergeant Amadu Fulani. 

No. 1503 Corporal Tonkoh Grunshi. 

No. — Private Bedali Fulani. 

_ Captain a and Doctor Hay were both indefatigable, the former especially 
doing excellent work during the first stages of the retirement. 

I wish to mention particularly the gallant conduct of Doctor Hay, who went out 
by himself to the body of Native Officer Accere, which was lying 20 yards nearer to the 
village than the head of the column, and remaining there till a hammock was brought, 
when the body was brought back. He was exposed to a very heavy fire all the time, 
and was wounded in the head. I estimate the strength of the enemy to have been at 
least 2,000 guns, including a few Sniders. I am informed, though I did not see it 
myself, that some of them weré up in trees, and the nature of some of the wounds cer- 
tainly points to this. 

Ihave learnt since writing the above that Sergeant Amadu Fulani followed Doctor 
Hay up to the body of Native Officer Accere, and remained there with him till a 
hammock was brought. 

G. Marsaatt, Captain, 
Royal West Kent Regiment, 
Commanding A Company, Gold Coast Constabulary. 


Enclosure 4 in No. 70. 
Captain Marsuatu to the Private SECRETARY. 


Sr, The Fort, Kumassi, May 1, 1900. 
On Sunday, April 29th, the situation at Kumassi was as follows:—AlIl Euro- 
peans were in the fort; 50 Gold Coast Hausas were manning the guns and loopholes 
im the fort; all the refugees, 3,500 in number, were encamped round three sides of 
the fort, right under the walls; the fourth side was occupied by the native levies. 


Outside the encampments of the refugees and about 30 yards from the walls the re- . 


mainder of the Hausas were posted, 150 in number, forming three sides of a square. 

The rebels had occupied the Hausa cantonments and loopholed all the walls 
facing the fort; they had also attempted to occupy the European quarters, hospital, 
and gaol, but were stopped by a few shots fired by Captain Armitage and myself. 
At 12.30 p.m. the enemy opened a hot fire from the cantonment which did no damage 
as the range was too far for their shots to reach us. I gave orders that no reply was 
to be made to this firing, but fired two rounds of common shell at the house where 
the fire was heaviest and a few rounds from the Maxim. The enemy now crept 
up, occupied the European quarters, the hospital, and the gaol, and their fire was now 
very heavy and was raining on the roofs of the bastions, but doing practically no 
harm to anyone, as it was so high and ill-directed. | However, at 1.30 pa as they 
were now within 200 yards of our square, I ordered firing to commence from the rear 
and left faces. It was very difficult to control the Hausas, and the firing was ragged 
in the extreme. As our fire did not have the effect of Gelode ine. them, I ordered the 
rear face to advance and turn them out. Captain Armitage at the same time ordered 
out the left face under Captain Bishop against the gaol. 

The Hausas advanced in very good order with great dash, and though the enemy 
maintained their positions till we were within 20 yards of the houses, there was no 
wavering. The enemy then streamed out of the houses and were exposed to a 
tremendous fire, which unfortunately was still ill-directed. We reoccupied the 
hospital and European quarters and drove the enemy out of half the cantonments, 
while Captain Bishop drove them out of the gaol. As I was afraid that a turning 
movement might be made on the fort, I now ordered the retire to be sounded, and 
with the greatest difficulty the Hausas were brought back to their original places 
round the fort. The Ashantis did not attempt to advance, so, as they were un loubt- 
edly much disheartened and had lost many killed and wounded, Captain Armitage 
was sent out with the native levies to drive them out of the cantonments and complete 
the victory. This was at about 2.30 p.m. I was now incapacitated by an attack of 
the sun, and the further operations were conducted by Captain Armitage, with the 
result that the enemy were driven out of the cantonments and-out of Bantama in 
splendid style, and were thoroughly routed, leaving behind large quantities of pro- 
visions, many guns, and some powder, which fell into our hands. 
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I attach a report by Captain Armitage on these final operations. 

The result of the battle was an overwhelming defeat of the rebels on the north side. 
The next day we buried over 130 bodies, and I have no doubt that in addition to those 
their losses were very heavy. 

Our casualties, I am happy to say, were insignificant. Doctor Tweedy was 
wounded on the head, but is doing well. No other Europeans were touched. I attach 
a list of casualties. 

The conduct of the European officers, Captains Armitage, Bishop, and Leggett, 
was bevond all praise. For four days they had each been doing the work of three men, 
and on this day they were invaluable. It must be remembered that the men in the fort 
had to be looked after as well as the men outside, that no 7-pounder or Maxim was fired 
except by a white officer, and that all the refugees had to be controlled as well. 

I wish to bring forward the name of Captain Armitage for special mention. He 

“was here, there, and everywhere assisting me before we advanced; it was due to his 
exertions that the Hausas were brought back, and he led the native levies in the final 
attack which consummated the victory. His conduct was splendid. 

The medical arrangements under I)octor Chalmers, assisted by Doctors Tweedy and 
Hay, were excellent. The severely wounded were brought inside the fort and the 
slightly wounded dressed outside. 

The men were very good, but it is very hard to control their fire. Native Officer 
Hari Zenuwa was most useful, and the following non-commissioned officers are deserving 
of snecial mention :— 


Colour-sergeant Lawani Zozo. 
Colour-sergeant Amadu Fulani. 
Sergeant Gingiri Giriko. 
Sergeant Issa Mahamadu. 


Number of rounds fired were :— 


7 Pounder Common Shell 24 4 
*450 Maxim Ae Ae Abs 50 
*303 Martini-Metford Carbine ... 3354 


I estimate the number of the enemy at about’6,000. 
I attach plan of Kumassi, showing operations. 


I have, &c., 
G. MarsHatt, Captain, 
Royal West Kent Regiment, 
Commanding Troops, Kumassi. 
To the Private Secretary, 
His Excellency the Governor, 
Gold Coast Colony. 


Sub-Enclosure 1 to Enclosure 4 in No. 70. 


Captain ARMITAGE to OrFiceR Commanpinc Troops, Kumassi. 


Sr, The Fort, Kumassi, May 1, 1900. 

I nave the honour to report, for the information of His Excellency the Governor, 
that on Sunday, the 29th April, I was instructed by you to take command of the 
Hausas stationed in the fort, and to use my own discretion as to leaving the fort in case 
of emergency. 

2. Iwas employed during the engagement in going round the fort, seeing that the 
men at the loopholes and in the bastion did not open fire. I also fired a few rounds from 
the Maxim gun, and two rounds of common shell from the seven-pounder on the north 
face of the fort, at the enemy, who had occupied the outbuildings of the hospital and the 
gaol. 

3. On seeing you advance the Hausas guarding the rear face, I left the fort, ana 
instructed Captain Bishop to advance his men and drive the enemy from the gaol. I 
then collected a few of the levies and with them occupied the hospital and outbuildings. 

4. The Hausas had now occupied the ridge between the gaol and cantonments, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that they were induced to retire. 
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5. I returned to the fort and reported to you, and took temporary command of the 
forces during the time that you were incapacitated. 

6. The friendly Chiefs, headed by the King of Aguna, came to me at 4 p.m., and 
begged to be allowed to drive the enemy from the cantonments. I consented to this, 
and accompanied them. 

7. The rebels made a determined stand at the cantonments, and it was not till 
4.30 p.m. that they had been dislodged from the houses known as “the Saltpond Lines.” 
This success elated the levies so much that they swept on to the Basel Mission, where 
little opposition was met with and then on to Bantama. The rebels had made an am- 
bush on the left of the road, just outside the village, and fired on us as we passed at 
very close range, wounding three men. Our retwm fire killed two of the enemy, who 
fled from Bantama. ; 

8. The levies took possession of all the enemy’s provisions stored in the canton- 
ments, Basel Mission, and Bantama; these amounted to over 200 loads of plantains, 
yams, &c. A number of guns and some kegs of powder were also taken, and Chief Osei 
Kudioe Krum was killed in the cantonments. 

9. Our casualties were slight, not more than twenty friendlies having been 
wounded, while severe loss was inflicted on the enemy. 

10. I would draw your attention to the gallant conduct of Captain Bishop when 
leading his men over open ground, in face of a heavy fire, to the gaol from which he dis- 
lodged the enemy ; to the able manner in which Sergeant Issa Mahamadu controlled the 
fire of the men stationed around the north (or left) face of the fort; and to the excel- 
lent services rendered by the King of Aguna, Yow Awuah, and Kwame Tuah during the 
advance to Bantama. 


Thave, &c., 
C. H. Armirace, Captain, 
Acting Resident. 
To the Officer Commanding Troops, 
Kumassi. 


Enclosure 5 in No. 70. 


From Captain J. G. O. Apuin, Inspector-General, Lagos Constabulary, Commanding 
Troops, Kumassi, to His Excellency Sir Freperick Hopcson, K.C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chieéf, Gold Coast Colony. 


Sir, Kumassi, May 4, 1900. 

I gave the honour to inform you that in accordance with instructions received 
from His Excellency Sir George Denton, K.C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor of the La 
Colony, I left Lagos on the 16th ultimo in the special chartered S.S. “ Lagoon” 
for Cape Coast en route Kumassi, with 4 European officers, 1 medical officer, 2 native 
officers, and 250 rank and file of the Lagos Constabulary. 

2. According to my instructions, I landed one officer and 50 rank and file at Accra, 
where we arrived on the morning of the 18th ultimo. In consequence, however, of a 
telegram received from the Governor at Kumassi, the Honourable the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Mr. Low, directed me to take on the 50 men landed at Accra to Cape Coast, where 
we arrived on the morning of the 19th ultimo. Carriers cen) been arranged for, I left 
cape Coast at 9 p.m. the same night, and marched to Ackroful. ; 

3. The force under my command arrived at Prahsu on the 23rd ultimo, and 
halting one day to arrange the disposition of my column and await the rear portion of 
my column who were delayed through carriers deserting and throwing down their 
loads in the dark, left Prahsu for Kumassi on the 25th ultimo. 

4. I arrived at Esumeja on the 27th ultimo and leaving on the morning of the 
28th, I burnt and destroyed the village of Dede-Siwa, which town was occupied by 
rebels, Directly after crossing the Ordah River at 11.45 a.m. the column was desperately 
attacked by a force of Ashantis numbering at least 3,000 men. After 30 minutes’ 
heavy fighting, the enemy’s fire was silenced, and we advanced on Esiagu, which was the 
enemy's headquarters. After advancing about 500 yards the column was again ease 
attacked and engaged for 25 minutes, when the enemy’s fire again ceased. On ad- 
vancing on the village the enemy made a further desperate stand, and after 30 minutes’ 
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severe fighting the Hausas carried the village at the point of the bayonet, when the 
enemy fled. 

5. Our casualties were:—Killed: 1 Hausa Private. Mortally wounded: 2 
Hausa Privates. Wounded: 17 non-commissioned officers and men. 

6. Officers wounded:—Captain Aplin, Inspector-General, neck, very slightly; 
Captain Cochrane, shoulder, severe; Dr. Macfarlane, leg, very slightly; Native Officer 
it iag back, slightly; Mr. Branch, Acting Superintendent of Telegraphs, hand, very 
slightly. 

7. I laagered for the night in order to bury the dead and attend to the wounded. 

8. Leaving Esiagu at 9 a.m. on the 29th ultimo, after destroying the village, the 
column crossed the Ordah River and at 11.45 a.m., when only three miles from Kumassi, 
a terrific fire was poured on the column from all sides of the dense bush and trees which 
literally swarmed with the enemy. 

9. The enemy, who must have numbered 7,000, had erected a strong stockade 
across the path at a sharp turn in the road, and for five hours the column was despe- 
rately engaged. The men tired out with the continuous fighting, the rifles bein 
nearly red hot, and ammunition running short, it was as a last resource that a hal 
company of Hausas, gallantly led by Captain Cochrane in spite of his being severely 
wounded, crept through the dense bush and, enfilading the stockade, poured in un- 
discovered three effective volleys, which ceased the enemy’s fire. The remainder of 
the Hausas, fixing bayonets, then charged the stockade with loud cheers, when the 
enemy fled. The column advanced at the double along the path to Kumassi, which 
was reached at 6.15 p.m. 

10. I regret to report that in consequence of the gunner section of one 7-pr 
gun being all severely woundcd, one 7-pr. was left behind at the stockade. 

11. The enemy fought with the most desperate courage, many of them climbing 
and firing from the trees a few yards from the path. They must have lost heavily, 
and private reports state that the bush in the vicinity of the stockade is strewn with 
their dead. Several important Chiefs are also reported as having been killed or 
severely wounded. 

12. Casualties, 29th.—Officers wounded: Captain B. M. Read, head, arm, 
chest, and leg, severely; Mr. J. C. Ralph (Adjutant), neck and jaw, slightly; Native 
Officer Dankofi, head, severely. _Non-commissioned officers and men: LK<illed, 2; 
mortally wounded, 3 (2 since dead); wounded, 127. Total casualties, 28th and 29th: 
Officers wounded, 6; non-commissioned officers and men killed or since dead, 5; non- 
commissioned officers and men wounded, 139; total, 150. : 

I would especially wish to recommend Captain E. G. Cochrane and Captain B. 
M. Read for their conspicuous gallantry, aia I would also recommend Compan: 
Sergeant-Major Mama Gabari and Sergeant Drummer Sumanu Gabari, whose gal- 
lantry deserves the greatest praise, the one in urging on the men, and the other in 
sounding the bugle calls under a hot fire, both being severely wounded whilst so 
doing. 

L have, &c., 
J. G. 0. Aptin, 
Captain, 
Inspector-General, Lagos Constabulary. 


Enclosure 6 in No. 70. 


From Captain J. G. O. APLIN, Inspector Cone er Constabulary, Commanding 
‘roops, Kumassi. 

Your EXcELLENcY, 

Sr, May 4, 1900. 
I wave the honour to forward attached report received from Captain Armitage, 
Acting Resident, Kumassi. 

2. It is to be regretted that the rebels’ stockades were not captured, but the 
nature of the operations being a demonstration in force, the information received as 
to the strength of the enemy’s position and their numbers is in every way satisfactory. 
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8. I was present myself watching the operations; and the gallant and steady 
behaviour of the levies and Hausas, under Captain Armitage, is deserving of the 
highest praise. 

4. It is certainly to be regretted that a European officer could not have been © 
spared to work the 7-pr. gun sent to the front, but as Your Excellency is aware the 
forces are so under-oflicered that this was impracticable. 

5. As stated by Captain Armitage in his report, when the Gold Coast Hausas 
were sent to the front I replaced them by one European officer, Mr. Ralph, and 30 
rank and file of the Lagos Hausas. 


T have, &c., 
J. G. O. APLin, 
Captain, 
Inspector-General, Lagos Constabulary, 
Officer Commanding Troops, Kumassi. 


Sub-Enclosure to Enclosure 6 in No. 70. 


The Actinc ReEsipENT to the OrriceR CommaNnpDING ‘[Roops, Kumassi. 


Sr, The Fort, Kumassi, May 4, 1900. 

I HAVE the honour to report, for the information of His Excellency the Gover- 
nor, that on the morning of the 2nd instant I ordered the friendly Chiefs to assemble 
their men on the road near the west face of the fort. 

On the previous day, when the proposed attack on the Wesleyan mission house 
was postponed by His Excellency’s order, the levies had fallen in at 6.30 a.m., but 
on this occasion they were not assembled until 8.30 a.m., as they said that they must 
first have their morning meal. 

2. At 9 am. the first shell was fired from the front of the gaol and fell into 
a stockade built on the right of the mission house. After four more shells had been 
fired the native levies, who had been stationed along the road leading to the swamp, 
advanced (in number about 400) to attack the mission house. Company Sergeant- 
Major Fulani with 24 men guarded the Mampong road. The levies met with no 
opposition until within 100 yards of the mission house, when a heavy fire was opened 
on them from a strong stockade built across the road on the left of the mission house, 
which, owing to the nature of the ground, could not be seen from the fort or gaol. 
The civilian Hausa town had been completely destroyed by the rebels, so that the 
ground from the causeway over the swamp to the stockade was without any shelter, 
with the exception of a large tree and a few palms within 60 yards of the stockade. 
A thick belt of bush partially hid the right stockade. The levies advanced to 
within 50 yards of the mission house in extended order and kept up a heavy fire. 
The rebels were evidently in great numbers as the fire from the left stockade was 
kept up without intermission. Finding it impossible to get the levies to make a rush, 
I sent you a note asking for a 7-pounder, which arrived just at the moment when 
the levies were beginning to retreat. It was unfortunate that no European officer 
could be spared to accompany the gun, as while directing its fire I was unable to 
attend properly to the levies. At 10.45 I considered that I could rush the stockade 
with Company Sergcant-Major Fulani’s party, and sent a note to you to that effect. 
I understand that Company Sergeant-Major Fulani’s party was relieved by a detach- 
ment of Lagos Hausas under Mr. Ralph. 

On their arrival I fixed bayonets, and after firing three volleys advanced to within 
20 yards of the stockade. | We were met by so heavy a fire that the men were unable 
to advance further, and while urging them on Sergeant Fulani was severely wounded 
in the left arm. 

The rebels now attempted to cut us off from the causeway, but were repulsed 
by the levies. As it was evident that the enemy were bringing up large bodies of 
men, I gave the order to retire. This was carried out without the slightest confusion, 
the Hausas bringing up the rear. 

Our casualties were 1 friendly killed and 50 wounded, and 4 Hausas, including 
Sergeant Fuleni wounded. : 
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The following friendly Chiefs and Captains were present with their men :— 


King of Aguna. 
King of Mansu-Nkwanta. 
King of Juabin’s War Captain. 


Kokofu Chiefs: 


Yow Awuah. 
Kwabina Kokofu. 
Kwame Tuah. 


I am informed that nearly 5,000 rebels were engaged, and that this number 
was made up as follows :— 


The Kumassis under Adu Kofi and Kwasi Dumfi. 
The Ofinsu and Tekiman fighting men. 

Antoa Mensa with his men, and the 

Ejisus under Kwasi Pomponsu. 


T have, &c., 
C. H. Armirace, 
Captain, 
Acting Resident. 
The Officer Commanding Troops, 
Kumassi. 


Enclosure 7 in No. 70. 


From Governor, Kumassi, to AcTING CoMMISSIONER AND COMMANDANT, Gambaga. 


TELEGRAM. 


April 10, 1900. Urgent. Referring to my telegram of 4th April, which could 
be got off only on the 8th April, I have failed to induce Kumassis to lay down arms, 
therefore I must be reinforced here. Instead of sending one company of Constabulary 
to Kumassi as requested, I desire that you come yourself with all available force which 
I hope will not be less than two companies of full strength. Bring two Maxim guns 
and ammunition with them. Nkoranzas incited by Kumassis and from what I hear are 
wavering in their loyalty, therefore you must be on the alert when passing thro 
their country. But I doubt if you will encounter any opposition till you meet the 
Kumassis outside Kumassi. You will have no difficulty I anticipate in pushing 
through. No news of Parmeter who has had to remain at Kintampo. Move down as 
quickly as possible because of near approach of rainy season. All well, all safe here, 
but trade-routes are being closed. I am ordering despatch of force from Lagos which 
should be here almost before you arrive. 


Enclosure 8 in No. 70. 


‘The Active Cowmissioner aND Commanpant, Northern Territories, to His Excellency 
the Governor, dated Kumassi Fort, June 2, 1900. (No. G/94/N.T.) 


[See A in No. 73, p. 86.] 


Sub-Enclosure 1 to Enclosure 8 in No. 70. 
Diary of Expedition from Kintampo to Kumassi. 
[See A in No. 73, p. 87.] 
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Sub-Enclosure 2 to Enclosure 8 in No. 70. 


Meprcat Report on Northern Territories Kumassi Field Force. 


[See A in No. 73, p. 89.] 


Sub-Enclosure 3 to Enclosure 8 in No. 70. 


Ammomition Return of Troops proceeding trom Kintampo to Kumasi under the 
command of Major A. Morris, D.S.O. 


[See A in No. 73, p. 89.] 


Enclosure 9 in No. 70. 


Major Morris to His Excellency the Governor. 


(No. K/95/1900.) 


Sm, Kumassi Fort, June 5, 1900. 

I wave the honour to submit a report on a reconnaissance in force undertaken 
by me on the 20th May; the following was the force engaged: 12 European officers, 
330 Hausas of all ranks, and 300 native levies. 


2. At 9.15 a.m. I opened fire with four 7-pounder guns from the rising ground 
near the gaol on the Mampon road camp, shelling it for nearly three-quarters of an 
hour. At 10 am. small reconnoitring parties were sent out along the roads leading 
to the Mampén and Kroboo stockades. They reported the stockades on both these 
roads were strongly held by the enemy. 


3. At 11 am. I therefore ordered Captain Marshall to attack the Kroboo 
stockade with 120 Hausas, accompanied by one 7-pounder gun and one Maxim, at the 
same time ordering Captain Armitage to proceed with 150 Hausas, 300 native levies, 
and a 7-pounder to attack the Dediesuala stockade. 


4. At 11.15 a.m. the enemy opened a heavy fire on Captain Marshall’s party as 
soon as he had approached within one hundred yards of the stockade. After a certain 
amount of firing on both sides Captain Marshall reported that he was unable to take 
the stockade without expending a large amount of ammunition ; as I was only making 
a reconnaissance, I therefore ordered him to retire slowly, leaving a company on 
the causeway on both the Mampon and Kroboo roads. During this time I had been 
receiving reports from Captain Armitage that the Dediesuaba stockade was strongly 
held, and that he was unable to make much advance against it owing to the enemy 
having been reinforced from the stockade on the Cape Coast road; also that Captain 
Leggett and ten Hausas had been wounded. I therefore considered it advisable for 
him to retire, which was effected in an orderly manner. _ The main objects of the 
day’s work were thus effected, viz., the localising of the stockades and ascertaining the 
strength of the forces holding them without a heavy expenditure of ammunition. 

Captains Marshall and Armitage carried out the orders given them very smartly 
and handled their men well. : 

I have, &., 
A. Morris, 
Major, 
Commanding Troops, Kumassi 
His Excellency the Governor. 
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Sub-Enclosure 1 to Enclosure 9 in No. 70. 
Return of Ammunition expended in reconnaissance in force 20th May, 1900. 


| | 


Shrapnel | Common | | °450 Maxim | *303 Carbine | 
f 


Expenditure. : Case Shot.! Ammunition. | Ammunition. Remarks. 
Date of the Expenditure. Shell. i Shell. | | (rounds). (rounds), 
20th May, 1900 és | 10 18 | 9 | 260 3,585 
ames 
Kumassi, A. MORRIS, Major, 
2nd June, 1900. Commanding ‘Troops, Kumassi. 


Sub-Enclosure 2 to Enclosure 9 in No. 70. 
CASUALTY RETURN during reconnaissance, 20th May, 1900. 
| | 


. | Severely | Slightly . 
nee i Deaths. | Wounded. | Wounded. Total. 


Europeans 
Haugas ... 


Total Casualties ... 


Kumassi, ALBERT J. CHALMERS, 
2nd June, 1900. Acting Chief Medical Officer. 
A. MorRIs, Major, 
Commanding Troops, Kumassi. 


Enclosure 10 in No. 70. 


From Captain J. E. Cocuranz, Assistant Inspector, Lagos Hausa Force, to the 
InspecTtor-GENERAL, Lagos Hausa Force. 


Sr, Kumassi, May 25, 1900. 

T gave the honour to report that this morning at 4 a.m. I paraded 140 rank and 
file with one Maxim gun, and at 4.15 a.m. proceeded, in accordance with the orders 
through the village of Bantama to attack the rebel camp situated near Ntimidu. I 
left one section to guard the road from Nteresu. 

At 5.30 a.m. Mr. Ralph, who was in command of the advanced guard, reported a 
very strongly constructed stockade across the road immediately in front of him, and 
having reconnoitred it we found that it extended for 50 yards into the bush on either 
side. 

I ordered the column to advance, and when about 50 yards from the stockade 
the enemy opened fire. 

We replied with volleys and brought the Maxim gun into action. When the 
enemy’s fire had slackened considerably Mr. Ralph with the advanced guard pap dhe 
and captured the stockade. We then took up a position immediately in front of it, 
and proceedéd with all the available carriers to destroy it. It was not possible to do 
this completely with the limited number of carriers at my disposal, but a passage 
was made in the centre, and as much of it pulled down as could be. Leaving an 
escort with the carriers at this work, I advanced along the road about a quarter of a 
mile, but was compelled to halt as the men would not advance against the heavy 
fire which the enemy poured in from the left, centre, and front. We fired several 
volleys with little or no effect on the enemy’s fire, and both Mr. Ralph, who had been 
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twice wounded in charging the stockade, and I made repeated attempts to get the 
men to charge into the village, which, as far as I could judge, was about a quarter of 
a mile further on, but we were unable to get the men to move from their position. 

The enemy then opened fire on our right rear, and the guide informed me that 
a large number of them were on the move to intercept us between the stockade and 
Bantama. 

I again tried to get the men on the move to rush the village, but none of them 
would face the fire. 

The Maxim gun had jammed several times owing to cartridge shells breaking in 
the barrels, and had been repaired, but after firing nearly two belts, a jam occurred in 
the lock which could not be repaired on the spot. Three of the Maxim detachment 
were severely wounded. 

Finding that nothing further could be done and that instead of the enemy’s fire 
slackening it was becoming more severe, and considering that even if the village were 
rushed the carriers from Bantama would be unable to get through, I ordered the 
column to retreat to the Bantama side of the stockade. 

The enemy were then firing on our right flank as well as from the direction of 
their camp, so I ordered the main body to open fire, and after a few volleys the fire 
on that flank was considerably checked. 

Leaving a section to hold the stockade and cover the retreat, we retired, and 
reached Bantama at, 7.20. 

Just as we arrived the. section I had left to watch the Nteresu road became 
engaged with a body of the enemy advancing from that direction. _I reinforced them 
with another section and ordered the main body to retire on the Basel Mission. 

The enemy presently ceased firing, and I withdrew the two sections to the 
Mission. 

I estimate the distance from the stockade to Bantama to be at least three 
miles. 

I attach a list of casualties and a return of ammunition expended. 


T have, &c., 
J. E. CocaRaneE, 
Captain, 
Assistant Inspector, Lagos Hausa Force. 


Enclosure 11 in No. 70. 
Captain MarsHatt to OrriceR COMMANDING TRoops, Kumassi. 


Sm, Kumassi, June 2, 1900. 
In accordance with instructions received I left cantonments at 4.45 a.m. on May 
29th, 1900, with a force as per margin, and pro- 
120 Northern ‘Territories Hausas ceeded on the road leading to the village of 
under Captains Digan and Maguire N’Timida, leaving Native Officer Zozo and 50 men 
and Native Otticer Iddi Bakanu. at Bantama, to guard thecroad going tc: Sinterasu: 


100 Gold Coast Hausas under Captain 
Bishop and Native Officers Hari The order of march was as follows :— 


Zennua and Lawani Zozo. Advanced guard, 40 men, Northern Territories 
Doctors Graham and Hay. Hausas, under Captain Maguire. 
1 -450 Maxim. 1 Maxim — 


17- der. 
pounder. I seven-pounder. 


Main Body, 80 nien Northern Territories Hausas, under Captain Digan. 
Hospital. 
Bear guard, 50 men Gold Coast Hausas, under Captain Bishop. 

The advanced guard got within 100 yards of the stockade at 5.30 a.m.; three men 
had been met on the road, who had fled. I ordered up the 7-pounder and Maxim, and 
while these were being got ready,a heavy fire was opened on us from the stockade and 
from both flanks. I fired one double shell and two case shot, and then with Captain 
Maguire endeavoured to get the advanced guard to advance and charge the stockade. 
They advanced about 20 yards, but in face of the heavy fire could not advance any further. 
As the main object of surprising the enemy had not Been attained and there seemed: no 
chance of taking the stockade, I ordered the 7-pounder and Maxim to be taken te 
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ieces preparatory to retirement. While this was being done I was wounded and went 
k to be attended to, instructing Captain-Digan to let me know when the guns were 
ready. About two minutes after Captain Maguire was mortally wounded. The re- 
tirement began about 6.20 a.m., and was conducted in a most orderly manner. The 
enemy stuck to the rear of the column for some time, and an ambush of 30 men or there- 
abouts was encountered about 15 minutes from Bantama, but was driven off by two or 
three volleys fired by Captain Bishop’s men. Bantama was reached at 7.10 a.m., and 
cantonments at 7.20 a.m. 


Our casualties were :— 
Killed —1 Officer (Captain Maguire). 
1M: 


an. 
Wounded.—1 Officer (Captain Marshall). ; 
23 Non-commissioned officers and Men (2 since dead). 
The Hausas fired very good and steady volleys. ; 


Ammunition expended :— 


7-pounder, 1 double shell, 2 case shot. 
-450 Maxim, 80 rounds (the Maxim then jammed). 
*303 Martini-Metford Carbine, 3,182 rounds. 


T have, &., 
: ; G. MarsHALt, 
Royal West Kent Regiment. 
The Officer Commanding Troops, ; 
~  Kumassi. 


Enclosure 12 in No. 70. 
Major Morris to His Excellency the GoveRNor. 


His ExcELLeNcy THE GOVERNOR, Kumassi, June 5, 1900. 
ForwarpDED. The main object of this expedition was to surprise the town of 
Ntimida, and I therefore consider that Captain Marshall acted wisely in retiring when 
he did, for he found it was not possible to carry out his mission owing to the stockade 
some few hundred yards away from the town being strongly held by the enemy. It 
is with the deepest regret that I have to report to Your Excellency the death of 
Captain C. E. Maguire, who was shot dead during the engagement. I have already 
brought this officer's name prominently to Your Excellency’s notice as having ren- 
dered most excellent service. He was a very good Constabulary officer and in 
addition displayed great tact and capacity in dealing with the natives of the Hinter- 
land, which qualities were fully displayed during the time he was in command of 
the outpost established by me in the Dagomba country. 
Captain Maguire’s untimely death in the first year of his service in the Colony is 
a great loss. 
A. Morris, 
Major, 
Commanding Troops. 


Enclosure 13 in No. 70. 
From Actinc Curer Mepicat Orricer to His Excellency the GovERNoR. 
Mortauity during the Srece or Kumasst, April 25th to June 19th. 


(Memorandum.) 
The Fort, Kumassi, June 19, 1900. 


I beg to report that the mortality in Kumassi from April 25th to June 4th was 
about two to three deaths per diem. 

After that date the death rate rose rapidly, due to diarrhoea and dysentery from 
eating unwholesome or even poisonous food and from exhaustion due to chronic 
starvation. % 
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The deaths recorded are pencipally those of Fantis and carriers, but include a 
few Hausa soldiers and a good many civilian Hausas, 


Date. Number of Deaths. 
June 4th a se re . 8 
» Sth 2 : i “& 
» 6th . 5 
» th = 8 
» 8th . 9 
» 9th .. 10 
» 10th . 12 
» llth . 15 
» 12th . 16 
», 13th .. 20 
» 14th . 30 Ss 
» 15th . 25 
» 16th . 27 i 
” 17th oe 23 Pe 
. 18th .. 32 
Total ee 239 


Estimating the population of Kumassi at about 4,000 persons on June 4th, 1900, and 
at 3,000 persons on June 18th (many having left the camp), the death rate rose from .75 
per 1,000 per diem, i.e., 273.75 per 1,000 per annum, to 10.6 per 1,000 per diem, i.e., 
3,869.0 per 1,000 per annum; or, in other words, the population would have ceased to 
exist in about 94 days from June 18th at the rate of mortality on that day. 


ABeErT J. CHALMERS, 
Acting Chief Medical Officer. 


No. 71. 
Governor Sm F. M. HODGSON to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


(Received August 17, 1900.) 


Sr, Government House, Accra, July 24, 1900. 
In continuation of my despatch of the 14th instant,* I have now the honour to 
report to you with regard to the necessity for attempting a withdrawal from Kumassi 
of the larger part of the force and all the non-combatants besieged there, on our success 
in the undertaking, and subsequent march to the coast. 
. 2. The possibility of having to get away from Kumassi unassisted was always 
present in my mind, because, although for the sake of British prestige in Ashanti I had 
decided to remain until actual starvation stared us in the face in the hope that before 
that stage was reached relief would come to us, I did not fail to recognize, knowing as 
I did by experience the many difficulties to be overcome, that a relieving column might 
not be able to get up from the coast in time. It was on that account that from the 
first I determined to conserve as far as possible the scanty stock of ammunition which 
we held as I have already reported to you. 

3. You have been informed in a previous despatch that upon the arrival on the 
29th April of the detachment of Lagos Hausas, under Captain Aplin, C.M.G., it was 
found possible to re-occupy the Hausa cantonments and the prison stockade, which 
had had to be evacuated when we were attacked by the rebels on the 25th ape thus 
safeguarding those of the buildings within them which had not been destroyed, as well 
as the officers’ quarters and other buildings which are in close proximity to them, and 
which had not been materially injured. E 

4. With the arrival of the detachment of Gold Coast Hausas, under Major Morris, 
D.S.O., on the 15th May, a further extension of the troops became practicable; pro- 
tection was given to the Basel Mission property on the one side and the village of Asafu 
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was re-occupied on the other. Thus the situation remained up to the morning of the 
23rd June, when we left. On no occasion after the 29th April, when they suffered a 
severe defeat in their attempt to take the fort, did the rebels attempt to molest us, 
They “sniped” and killed all pono who while in search of food got within range of 
their cordon of sentries, and they were always on the alert for any attack on our part, 
but nothing more. Their plan was to starve us out, and to prevent reinforcements 
reaching us. The map shows the position of the rebel camps and the stockades which 
had been constructed across every road leading out of Kumassi, and I may here state 
that in addition to constructing stockades the rebels, probably under the instruction of 
‘Fanti Scholars, who had read the accounts of the South African War in the English 
newspapers, had dug shelter-pits for themselves so that they might get out of the way 
of the shells from seven-pounder guns and at the same time load their muskets in com- 
parative safety. 


5. From time to time reports came to hand of troops advancing up the Cape Coast 
toad, but they were brought in by our own spies who were not reliable, and Fos the 
date of the arrival of the Lagos Hausas (29th April) not a single authentic communica- 
tion reached me either from the Coast or from any of the detachments of troops which, 
as I learnt subsequently, had reached Bekwai. I myself sent off, as opportunity offered, 
natives with telegrams addressed to the Colonial Secretary, some of which I am glad to 
find passed through the rebel lines successfully, and were dealt with, and at the end of 
May and during June letters in French, addressed to the “Officer Commanding Relief 
Column,” sewn up in the hem of the men’s native clothes, telling him of our condition 
and the necessity for pushing forward. One at least of these appears to have been 
delivered, as it is quoted in Colonel Willcocks’s telegram to you of the 12th June.* 


6. Major Morris had day by day kept a very careful supervision over the issue of 
reserve rations, and by cutting down the supply to Europeans, carriers, native clerks, 
native servants, and native kings and their armed followers to a minimum, it was found 
that the hazardous step of attempting to break through the rebel lines could be post- 

-poned until the 23rd June. It was the general opinion that by that date a relieving 
column would have pushed its way to Kumassi, and it was not without dismay that 
day after day passed without either the arrival of relief or any authentic news of its 
near masceris So closely and completely were we invested by the rebels that we 
hardly dared to hope that we could unaided successfully accomplish the task before us. 


7. In the meantime Major Morris and I had very carefully considered what route 
_the evacuating column should take, and what arrangements ought to be made for 
holding the fort. As regards the route it was clear from the first that any attempt to 
break through by the main or Prahsu road would be futile. We knew that the rebels 
had constructed several stockades at intervals between Kumassi and the River Ordah, 
that these stockades were strongly guarded and that the rebels were in large numbers at 
various places along the road to Esumeja. Further it had been reported that the 
- Adansis ‘had joined the rebels, and that fact we knew would increase the difficulty of 
reaching Prahsu. The chance of successfully pushing up the road to Kintampo and 
proceeding thence through Attabubu to the Volta was at one time thought possible, but 
this route was ultimately discarded in favour of either the road through Patassi ta 
. Ekwanta, or else that through Pechi to Bekwai. In the end the former was decided 
upon, it being considered that the latter was too dangerously close to the Cape Coast 
road, on which such large numbers of the rebels were massed to admit of a column 
weakened by hunger and privation and encumbered with non-combatants successfully 
pushing through. 

8. It was now that Mr. David, of the Ashanti Company, who was one of the be- 
sieged Europeans, proved very useful to us. He had been along the road to Ekwanta 
and through the country in the neighbourhood of it in his search for gold-bearing dis- 
tricts, and he was able to give fairly reliable information as to distances, villages, ac- 
commodation to be found in the villages, and so forth. Further, the King of Ekwanta, 
or Nkwanta, which is the proper way of spelling the place, was with us at Kumassi, and 
could give us a guide when the time came. We very carefully concealed our decision 

_and gave out publicly that we should, as everyone thought, take the road to Prahsu, 


9. Early in June the distress among the people encamped around the fort be- 
-came acute. There were 3,000 of them in the first instance, but hunger, which we had 
no means of alleviating, drove many of them over to the rebels, and others died of 
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exhaustion, The wants of the children, of whom there were some 200, were in the 
main met by the establishment of a soup-kitchen, from which at least a pint of hot 
soup, made of biscuits, bones, scraps of food, &c., was served out every morning to each 
child. Over this soup-kitchen Mr. Branch, of the Telegraph Department, presided, 
and I cannot speak too highly of his organization, and of the care which he bestowed 
upon the little ones who were placed in his charge. The horses, of which there were 
five, were killed at intervals and served out to the carriers, so that they might have a 
change from the ration of biscuit with which they were supplied daily. The scenes 
which met the eye in June were very distressful. The death rate in the camp rose at 
last to upwards of 40 a day, and I must confess that at times I felt it almost criminal to 
prolong our hold over Kumassi until the 23rd June. Fortunately, owing to the excel- 

ent arrangements made by Dr. Albert Chalmers, assisted by the other medical officers 
with us, the sanitary condition of Kumassi and the general health of the besieged re- 
mained good. All those who died were carefully buried, and the carriers were kept 
employed in cutting bush and grass and keeping the'vicinity of the fort clean and free 
from dirt and rubbish. 

10. All the arrangements for leaving Kumassi had been carefully worked out bi 
‘Major Morris, and he had drawn up the Order of March of which a copy is enclosed. 
Everyone was carefully instructed as to his place in the column so that there might be 
no possibility of mistake or confusion. 

11. It had been decided by Major Morris, with my concurrence, to leave a force 
of 100 men under Captain Bishop, Assistant Inspector Gold Coast Con- 
stabulary, and Assistant Inspector Ralph, of the Lagos Constabulary, with 
Dr. tay (Gold Coast) as Medical Officer, in order to guard the fort. They had pro- 
visions for 24 days, and it was considered that by the 15th July it should be possible for 
a relieving column to arrive at Kumassi. This force had been brought into the fort on 
the 21st June. A larger force was not considered necessary by Major Morris, and if 
arranged for would not have had provisions to last them until the 15th June [? July]. 

12. The start was to take place at 5 a.m., and as boxes had to be packed and 
arrangements made, I doubt if ariyone had much sleep on the night of the 22nd June. 
It was a night also of anxiety because it must have been in the minds of all that the fol- 
lowing day might be their last, so hazardous was the undertaking which had to be 
attempted. 

13. Long before the dawn broke the carriers had received their loads—cut down 
in view of their weakened condition to loads of 30 lbs. in weight—and the hammockmen 
were ready with their hammocks. At 5 a.m. the troops arrived to take up their places 
in the line of march, and with comparatively little noise all was soon ready for the start. 
It was only now that the route to be taken was notified. The advance guard under 
Captains Armitage and Leggett moved off in good time, and the column, which con- 
sisted of 600 troops of all ranks, some 800 carriers, and other non-combatants, and about 
1,000 persons from the camp, was fairly on its way across the pica to Patassi. The 
road was a very narrow one, wet and muddy from the rains, and enc osed' on both sides 
by dense bush. It was a gruesome road to pass along, in the immediate presence of the 
enemy, especially as the advance had to be made in single file. It was not long before 
the sound of firing was heard in front, showing that the advance guard had reached the 
stockade, and come into action. The rebels were taken by surprise. They did not 
expect us at Patassi, and had not obtained reinforcements from the adjacent camps. 
There were in fact only some 300 rebels holding it. By a flank movement, commanded 

‘by Captain Armitage, while Captain Leggett engaged them in front, the rebels were 
cleared out, the Hausas behaving with spirit and gallantry. It was here that Captain 
Leggett, who had shown ‘himself on more than one occasion previously to be a brave 
and gallant officer, received the wound which to the great grief of all resulted a few 
days later in his death. ; 
: 14. With the taking of the stockade the column moved onwards as quickly as 
possible, and it was the comparative rapidity with which we moved that prevented 
the arrival of reinforcements from the rebel camps in time to do more than harass the 
rearguard and the civilians who were following the column. Behind the stockade 
was a neatly constructed camp, each hut being well stocked with plantains and other 
rovisions. It was here that many of the carriers and followers lost their lives. 
hey could not be restrained from sitting down in the huts to eat. The close 
proximity of the enemy did not deter them, and although every endeavour was made 
to get them to move on, many refused to move, and so lost their lives and the Euro- 
peans the loads they were carrying. 
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: 15. At the village of Patassi, which was not far from the stockade, the rebels 
‘were again met and cleared out by the advance guard. It was in this engagement 
that Captain G. Marshall, Royal West Kent Regiment, who had been sent to the 
front to take Captain Leggett’s place, received his death wound. He was a deser- 
vedly popular officer, and his death at Adubia on the 28th June was very greatly 
-deplored. : 

16. At all the villages passed through there were engagements with the rebels, 

-and that these several engagements and those with the rearguard were not without 
importance is shown by the fact that in the first three days of the march, besides the 
two officers referred to who were mortally wounded, no less than 23 Hausas were 
killed, 53 wounded, of whom 16 died of their wounds, and 39 were recorded as missing. 
The casualties, in fact, amounted to 20 per cent. of the total force. 


17.. The first night was spent at Terrabum. We reached that village at 6 p.m., 

having been travelling continuously for 13 hours with only one halt at Tekiman. At 
Terrabum the rebels had loopholed the houses facing the road by which we were 
-advancing, but they were smartly cleared out and we occupied the village. Shortly 
-after our arrival the rebels returned and commenced firing, but they dared not come 
too close, and the firing ceased with the advent of a storm of rain which continued 
throughout the night, adding, it is true, to our safety, but at the same time to our 
‘discomfort. The subsequent scene beggars description. The whole column was 
«crowded into the narrow confines of the village, and it was impossible in the darkness 
-and falling rain to maintain order among the carriers and others, who never for one 
momen, flagged throughout the night in talking to each other of the occurrences of 
-the day. 

18. The next day, in a pouring rain, we marched to Masiasu. Throughout 
‘the day the rearguard had been harassed by bands of rebels which had followed us 

from Patassi and two Hausas were killed and several wounded. It was on this 
-day that most of the loads were lost. Many of the carriers were perhaps shot by 
the rebels, but others, weakened by hunger and tired by the march, drew away their 
loads. Great distress was caused in consequence. Lady Hodgson, for example, 
lost everything excepting the clothes she was wearing; scanty stocks of provisions 
saved specially and with much difficulty for the march went; beds and bedding, 
‘clothes, drugs, and medical comforts, nearly everything, in fact, was lost to us, and 
-during the remainder of the very trying journey to the coast we had to drink unfiltered 
the muddy and, I fear, insanitary water which was available. Most of us had to 
. sleep on the ground in dirty native huts covered by our clothes—our beds and blankets 
_ having been lost, and all had to endure hardships and privations of which we had 
never before had any experience. 

19. On the third day, after a terrible journey through quagmires and along an 
-almost impassable road, we reached Ekwanta, where the loyal King of Nkwanta, who 
had come with us from Kumassi, received a very cordial reception from his people. 
’ The Union Jack was flying in the town, and we felt that at last we had reached 

- friends. Native foodstuffs were in abundance, and although we remained at Ek- 

wanta for two days in order to rest the Hausas and carriers, it was with great diffi- 
‘culty that the latter could be induced to leave the land of plenty and plunge again 
-into the forest. ‘ 

20. The King of Ekwanta remained with his peo le, but he informed me that 
“he intended to move them across the Ofin River into Denkera, as he was afraid of 
being attacked by the rebels. I gave him a present of £80 before leaving. He is 
.a most loyal King, and for his loyalty and assistance against the rebels while we were 
-at Kumassi I shall recommend him with the other loyal Kings for a reward. 

21. It was reported to me at Ekwanta that the rebels intended to hinder our 
“passage across the Ofin River, but in the end this report proved to be inaccurate. 
Our march was unmolested, and we reached the river on the 30th June. For two 

‘miles those who, like myself, had to walk on account of the weak state of the ham- 
‘mockmen, had to push chicgh water at times 4 feet deep. Wet through we reached 
the river. Here Lady Hodgson and I nearly lost our lives because through some mis- 
_ take we were told to push down the river in a canoe which had been sent up only for 
the purpose of taking us across a swamp 6 feet deep in water. The river was in 
flood and running swiftly, and we were more than once nearly upset on snags. I 
consider it providential that we at last found ourselves at the regular crossing. Two 
-small rafts had been constructed at this crossing, and the passage of men and loads 
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across the river was exceedingly slow and tedious. It took three days to get everyone 
over. : 

22. From the Ofin River the remainder of the -journey was performed in three 
detachments. It was to us all a very terrible journey, and the loss of clothes, filters, 
‘and provisions made it excessively trying. 

23. At Dengiassi—a town built on a clearing in the forest by the Ashanti Chief 
of Dengiassi, which is marked in the Intelligence Department map of 1895 as a dis- 
trict in Ashanti—I stayed in the Chief’s house. He left Ashanti with all his people 
in 1885, and was allowed by Governor Sir Brandford Griffith, with the concurrence 
of the King, to locate himself in Upper. Denkera. The town is a very large one. 
The Chief is loyal to the British Government, and he gave me a very good reception. 

24. At Mampon, the residence of the King of Fehufal who is a man of weak 
character, and I am afraid addicted to drink, I was detained for a day by a sharp 
attack of fever, and here, on the 8th July, I received a letter addressed by Major 
Wilkinson to Major Morris. I had told Major Morris to push on to Cape Coast 
without waiting for me, and he had left a few lie before the letter aaivel. which, 
however, I at once sent on to him. This was the first news of the outside world 
I had received since the 29th April. I have referred to this letter in the telegram* 
ae bain e aay noted in the margin. I reached Cape Coast on the 
a ao Moe 10th July, and Accra by H.M.S. “ Dwarf” on the following 

te. 

25. I am glad to be able to report that I succeeded in successfully bringing 
away from Kumassi the rebel King Asibi of Kokofu, whom I had arrested there, as 
already notified to you, and the loyal Kings of Mampon, Juabin, Aguna, Nkwanta, 
and Nsuta, as well as the loyal Kumassi Chiefs who had thrown in their lot with 
us from the first, namely, Chiefs Kobina Kokofu, Kwamin Tia, Kofi Sencheri, Yow 
Berekum, and Yow Awua. I left the King of Nkwanta with his people, as stated 
in paragraph 17 of this despatch. All the loyal Kings—excepting the King of 
Nsuta, who has been delayed on the road by illness, and will be here later—are now 
with me in Accra. The advantage of having them cannot be over-rated. The King 
of Mampon is by native custom the senior of all the Kings of Ashanti, and the rebels 
tried very hard to allure him over to them by various specious promises. He is not 
by any means a man of strong character, and I found it rather a difficult task at the 
outset to keep him with us. The Kings of Juabin and Aguna are sturdily loyal, but 
the people of the latter aré, I regret to say, with the rebels. The King of Aguna is 
himself a very fine character. e fought more than once in the engagements with 
the rebels at Kumassi, and is brave and fearless. The King of Nsuta fought also on 
our side more than once and did good service. It is important also to have the 
Kumassi Chiefs referred to with us; they, too, took their part in the fighting and did 
bravely and well. All will be treated here with every consideration, and I will 
communicate with you later as to the rewards which upon their return to Ashanti 
should be given to them for their loyalty. 

26. It is satisfactory also to be able to report the safe conduct from Kumassi 
of the six Basel missionaries, including the Rev. and Mrs. Ramseyer, whose captivity 
with the Ashantis in 1872-73 brought on the war of 1873-74. I regret to learn, 
however, that Mr. Weller, one of the missionaries, died shortly after crossing the Ofin 
River. He had been very ill while in the Fort, and was in a precarious state of 
health when we marched out. : 

27. I transmit a copy of a reportt which has been made to me by Major Morris, 
together with copies of its enclosurest and a copy of a report from Dr. Garland, who, 
as Senior Medical Officer, was in charge of the medical arrangements on the march to 
the coast. 

28. In separate despatches I am dealing with the questions of rewards to offi- 
cers who have in my opinion merited them, and of compensation to officers and men for 
the loss of clothing, &c., in the march to the coast and previously. 

29. I cannot close this report without thanking you in my own behalf and in 
that of all the officers and men who were with me for the kind and inspiriting telegram 
which you did us the honour to send us, and without acquainting you with the very 
cordial reception which I received from all classes, both at Cape Coast and Accra. 
Crowds lined the streets at both places and vociferated their welcome. At Accra 
the streets were decorated with flags, and the kind greeting from all alike made a 
very pleasant ending to the trials and privations which had had to be endured. I 


* No. 66. . t See Enclosure B in No. 73. 
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have received also many telegrams, including a very cordial one from the Acting 
Governor of the German Colony of Togo. 


T have, &c.; 
F. M. HODGSON, 
Governor. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 71. 
Orper oF Marca. 


[See p. 95.] 


Enclosure 2 in No. 71. 


From Major A. Morris, D.S.0., late Commanding Kumassi Garrison, to His 
Excellency the Governor, dated Cape Coast Castle, July 12, 1900. 


(No. G./103/N.T.) a 
[See Enclosure B in No. 73, p. 90.] 


Enclosure 3 in No. 71. 
Medical Report on Expedition from Kumassi to Cape Coast. 


The expedition left Kumassi on the 23rd June the following being the strength of 
the column, combatant and non-combatant. 


Europeans ei v= 26 
Native Troops ... .. 500 
Carriers fs .. 700 
The following is table of Europeans, combatant and non-combatant :— 
Combatant... ass 10 
Medical Officers : 5 
Non-combatant ... ..» 11 (7 males and 4 females). 


The physique of the men of the various composing units had been greatly lowered 

Syme to the privations undergone during the siege. 
he condition of the carriers was especially bad; the majority were greatly 
emaciated and reduced in strength. 

The condition of the Hausas was little better. The condition of the Europeans was 
indifferent, the majority having suffered from diarrhoea during the siege, evidently 
caused by eating tinned meat that had been stored a long time. 

On the first day a good many casualties occurred during the attack on the Potassi 
stockade, and the desultory fighting that followed; I append returns. Amongst the 
Europeans Captains Marshall and Leggett were dangerously wounded, and Dr. Graham 
slightly wounded. 

In the case of Captain Marshall one wound was a penetrating wound of head, the 
bullet injuring the parietal lobe of the brain, septic meningitis set in, patient became 
comatose on the 28th and died on the 29th June. 

Captain Leggett received a penetrating wound in the abdomen, local peritonitis 
set in on the 28th, vomiting and hiccough set in, patient sank gradually, and died on the 
30th June. : 

Towards the end of the first day’s march a great number of carriers and Hausas 
fell.out from faintness and fatigue, many carriers going into the forest to look for food, 
in this way a great number of loads were lost, provisions, beds, bedding, hammocks, 
drugs, spare dressings, and operating cases amongst other things. 
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Oni the 24th the force marched from Terrabum, the rear-guard was attacked and. 
one Hausa killed and two wounded; a number of men again fell out exhausted by 
hunger and fatigue; the conditidn of the native track rendered transport very difficult. 
Swamps, fallen trees, and.steep hills were encountered, and no food could be obtained 
until we reached the first village, which was about 16 miles’ march. 

On the 24th Nkwanta was reached, and as this was a friendly , 2 days’ halt 
was ordered, and the men obtained a good supply of food; most of fhe men far too. 
see and suffered afterwards from diarrhoea, dyasatery and other intestinal com. 
plaints. 

The advanced guard reached Cape Coast on the 10th J uly after 18 days’ march, 
the force having gone through the greatest hardship and suffering; every possible con- 
dition that could militate against the health of the column existed; the men had been 
reduced to the last condition it would have been advisable to permit; the rains were. 
frequent and heavy, shelter could not be obtained for the men who had at times to lie 
out at night in heavy rain; the march for the first two days was through hostile country ; 
the tracks over which we marched were covered with obstructions, and at one place- 
the column marched through a swamp averaging four feet in depth for two hours. 

An adequate medical equipment had been taken from Kumassi, but owing to the. 
pondtton of the carriers most of the medical comfort and drugs and the operating cases. 
were lost. 

P. J. GaRLann, 
Principal Medical Officer to Column. 


Casualty Return of Officers and Men, Gold Coast and Lagos Hausas, killed or wounded in action 
during march from Kumasi to Cape Coast. 


Date. | Rank, ~ Name. Neture of | situation, Character. | Remark. 
23rd June | Captain ... |G. Marshall... .«.| Gunshot | Head and/ Dangerous | Died on 
| Shoulder. 29th. 
” H Asst. Inspector | P. H. Leggett ... ais » | Abdomen... a eee 
a Asst. Col. Sur- | W. Graham... vee ie Leg | Slight 
geon. : 
” , Sergeant-Major | Amadu Fulani ay oe Thigh ...| Severe... ese 
Fe | Private .. | Idi Kanjarga ... tee Be lites Ses eee e eae tee 
” : Aa .. | Babiati Grunshi ITI. ... i * ... | Slight a 
” { ” Batina Grunshi ve S. Leg a 
” ” . | Bana Guangya ae ss Shoulder ... 6 
s i a ‘o Jibbrin Dombornu ... eh Head ... | Severe 
” ” Mama Hudygia oe * Thigh... | Slight 
” ” .» | Gabion Grunshi eae Shoulder ... ” ose 
” ” Harruna Grunshi IV... a Thigh :.. a nates 
” $$ Raba Grunshill.... » ° | Head ae Gee wees 
” oy Alhandu Grunshi I... 3s ” ae ” aie 
” Alhandu Grunshi VI... A -» aoe ” ee oe 
. af Beyong Grunshi wed ie Head and | ... «| Killed. 
body. 
” ” Abudulai Kanu see * Body oie [Mees eee ~ 
$ . «» | Musa Fulani ...- Wa - Head Peed ares ae Be 
» os - | Dogo Yano... ace ey on wen] nees, wes = 
- ns + | Bethia Supre Grunshi # apo and | ... oes * 
ody. i 
* + Moru Wangara mt a Head weal] eres ay us 
” ” Abubukare Kachikum 55 Chest woul | iets 05 a 
” ” . | Bayaga Grunshi ae > Head gees| Cece eee ee 
” ” . | Adamu Kanjarga —... +” Head and| ... eae a 
I legs. 
* Gunner Sergeant ; Hama Grunshi oe % Scalp wound| Severe... | Severe.. 
ay Gunner .-- |_Issa Grunshi ... Ree a Hand ..| Slight  ... | Slight. 
” AS ... | Batinga Moshi one 3 Foot ae » Po 7 
” » .-- | Kampara Grunshi_... 35 ” tee ” wee “ 
24th June | Private ... | Awudu Sefo ... S08 a Head Slee ... | Killed. 
” 7} ». , Awudu Gundu ass: ss Neck «| Slight... ove 
” Fa -- | Mama Zaria... ae an Arm as ie ioe eas 
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No. 72. 
Governor Sir F. M. HODGSON to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received August 17, 1900.) 


Despatch relating to Field Operations. 


Sr, Government House, Accra, July 24, 1900. 

I wave the honour to transmit to you an extract from a report made to me by 
Captain (temporary Major) A. Morris, D.S.O., Royal Irish Regiment, Acting Com- 
missioner and Commandant of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, in which 
he calls attention to the services rendered by certain officers during the siege of 
Kumassi, and while attached to the column which, under his command, succeeded in 
breaking through the rebel lines around Kumassi and reaching the coast. 

2. Before referring to these officers I desire to bring to your notice the very 
valuable services rendered by Major Morris himself. When bods Heel to Kumassi (the 
march itself is what may be called a “ record ” march and worthy of note as a very smart 
piece of work in a tropical climate), Major Morris was severely wounded, but never- 
theless he at once took command of the forces in Kumassi, and, although at times 
suffering much pain, personally commanded some of the operations undertaken against 
the rebels at that time. 

3. Major Morris carefully planned and carried out the arrangements for leaving 
Kumassi, and I do not hesitate to say that it was to his care, foresight and presence 

_that the column, consisting as it did of troops weakened by reduced and unaccustomed 
diet during the long and trying siege, and of carriers exhausted by insufficient food, 
succeeded in the hazardous task which had to be undertaken. He has written in very 
modest terms of the achievement, but that the task was not a light one is evident from 
the fact that among the 600 troops engaged in it, the casualties amounted to nearly 20 
per cent. that is to say— 


2 European officers mortally wounded. 
1 European officer slightly wounded. 
23 Hausas killed. 
16 Hausas died of wounds. 
37 Hausas wounded. 
39 Hausas missing. 


Total 118 


4, While acting as Commissioner and Commandant in the Northern Territories, 
Major Morris, as you are aware, conducted two successful operations against the 
Dagombas and Fra Fras, and for these operations I beg leave to recommend him to 
favourable notice. 


5. For his services in Kumassi and in bringing the column safely through the 
rebel lines, he will, I trust, be considered to have deserved further rewards. 


6. I entirely endorse all that Major Morris has said in favour of Captain C. H. 
Armitage, 3rd Battalion South Wales Borderers. He was in several engagements with 
the rebels during the siege and commanded the native levies whenever they were em- 
plored: and, as Major Morris says, “ handling them well in action on several occasions.” 

uring the march from Kumassi he was in command of the advance guard, and it was 
in a great measure due to his pluck, coolness, and dash, that the Patassi stockade was 
taken, that the rebels were cleared out wherever they were met along the route, and 
that the column found itself able to reach the friendly town of Ekwanta. I trust that 
you will find it possible to recommend this most deserving officer for reward. 

. 7, The mention made by Major Morris of the services rendered by Captain G. 
Marshall, Royal West Kent Regiment, and Captain P. H. A. Leggett, 5th Battalion 
Worcester Regiment, both of whom were mortally wounded in the engagements on the 
23rd June is, I submit, well deserved. Captain Marshall was in command of the 
troons at Kumassi when the rebels attacked the fort on the 29th April. The defence 
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was complete, as the rebels were defeated with great loss and never again ventured to 
molest us. Captain Leggett was in nearly every engagement with the rebels, and was 
three times wounded before the 23rd June. He showed conspicuous gallantry on more 
than one occasion. ‘ 

8. Lendorse the mention made of Captain A. P.Berthon, Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
and Drs. P. J. Garland, A. J. Chalmers, and E. H. Tweedy, of the Medical Department, 
and I will add also the names of Captain J. E. C. J. Cochrane and Captain B. M. Read, 
of the Lagos Constabulary, whom Captain J. G. O. Aplin, C.M.G., Inspector-General_ 
of that Force, reported as having shown conspicuous gallantry in taking the stockade 
on the Kumassi-Prahsu road near Karsi on the 29th April, the date on which the de- 
tachment under his command pushed through the rebel lines and entered Kumassi. 

9. I have not referred to the services of the three gallant officers, Captains Bishop 
and Ralph and Dr. Hay, who guarded the fort from the 28rd June to the 15th July, the 
date on which the Relief Column found it possible to reach Kumassi. I will do so 
later, but a report with respect to them will, I doubt not, be made to you by the Officer 
Commanding that column. 


I have, &c., 
F. M. HODGSON, 
Governor. 


Enclosure in No. 72. 


Exrract from a Report by Major A. Morris, D.S.O., late Commanding Kumassi 
Garrison, to the GoveRNorR of the Gold Coast. 


July 12, 1900. 


* * * * * * * * 


11. I would wish to bring prominently to Your Excellency’s notice the names 
of the following officers as having rendered particularly good service during the siege 
of Kumassi and the march down country. 

Captain C. H. Armitage, Acting Resident at Kumassi, was most energetic aug 
the siege, displaying great tact and ability in dealing with the loyal Ashanti Kings an 
native levies, handling them well in action on several occasions. He commanded the 
advance guard during the march down with much dash and vigour, his taking the 
Patasi stockade being particularly smart. I consider his services specially worthy 
of reward. 

Captain G. Marshall, Royal West Kent Regiment, Special Service Officer, and 
Assistant Inspector P. H. A. Leggett, Gold Coast Constabulary, whose untimely 
deaths are a great loss to the Service, had each of them been wounded on two previous 
occasions. Had these two officers lived, they would, I consider, have been especially 
worthy of reward for their gallantry. ; ; 

Assistant Colonial Surgeon P. J. Garland, Principal Medical Officer, gave me much 
assistance, and his medical arrangements were very good. _ : 

12, The following officers also are worthy of mention in this despatch :— : 

Assistant Inspector A. P. Berthon, Gold Coast Constabulary, looked after his 
men well, and was most energetic in shelling the various camps and working the 
rocket trough. f : 

Assistant Colonial Surgeons E. H. Tweedie and A. J. Chalmers displayed much 
zeal and energy in their manifold duties. ; . ; ‘ 

My thanks are also due to Mr. L. F. David, Consulting Engineer to the Ashanti 
Cempany, Limited, who, having previously prospected the country, gave me much 
valuable information regarding the road to Nkwanta. 

: Thave, &c., 
A. Morris, 
Major, R 
(late) Commanding Troops, Kumassi. 


No. 73. 
CotoneL Sir J. WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received September 17, 1900.) _ 
DEsPATCH RELATING ‘TO FIELD Orznatioss. 


Sir, Camp Bekwai, Ashanti Field Force, August 14, 1900. 

I wave the honour to make the following report on the military operations con- 
nected with the relief of Kumasi, and the suppression of the rebellion in Ashanti, 
written up to date. I trust that the report will not be thought too long when it is con- 
sidered that it embraces operations extending over four months, and includes details of 
several engagements with the enemy, which in my estimation deserve to be recorded. 
I enclose two reports* from Major Morris, D.S.O., Royal Irish Regiment, Commissioner 
and Commandant of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, which detail the 
operations around Kumasi; the first reinforcement of Kumasi by Captain Aplin, 
C.M.G., Lagos Constabulary, from the south; the second by Major Morris himself trom 
the Northern Territories; and finally the march from Kumasi to Cape Coast, which 
commenced on the 23rd June, when Sir Frederic Hodgson, K.C.M.G., and six hundred 
men left the fort, owing to want of provisions. These reports speak for themselves, 
and, as the troops they relate to never came directly under my personal command until 
after the relief of Kumasi, I forward them in original. 

1. I landed at Cape Coast on 26th May, and remained there until 4th June, 
during which time I arranged for food supplies, carriers, reinforcements, got together 
a staff, and generally carried out the preliminary work of organising a field force. Aided 
by the few officers I then had, and who worked right well, everything seemed to come 
right somehow, even when for a short period, owing to many reverses in the front and 
the forces of nature acting against us, it sometimes looked as if the relief of Kumasi 
might prove a task beyond the powers of the small column at my disposal. Scarcity of 
carriers, shortness of food, impassable roads, torrential rains, unfordable rivers and 
no means of bridging them, seventy miles of the lines of communications practically in 
the hands of the enemy, these were some of the obstacles which had to be overcome, with 
a young force limited in numbers; but, owing to the heroic conduct of all ranks, they 
have been overcome, and are now things of the past. ; 

2. When I landed the position was as follows :—Kumasi was closely invested by 
the rebels, reported to number some forty thousand, and was cut off from all communi- 
cation with the outer world. Relief columns had entered the place after severe 
fighting, but this had only added to the numbers to be fed, and the supply of food and 
ammunition was fast reducing. They were calling for help; but help then was impossible, 
for, whereas the force in Kumasi numbered seven hundred men and three hundred 
levies, with many guns and Maxims, the total numbers of the relief column spread along 
one hundred and forty miles of lines of communications numbered but seven hundred 
men, also with three field guns, the different units of which were continuously having to 
fight their way against heavy odds, depending for transport upon carriers, mostly 
marched by force across the Prah. Moreover, Sir Frederic Hodgson, in his telegram 
dated Kumasi, 4th April to Secretary of State, had remarked as follows: “ In any case 
active onerations could not be carried out till after the rainy season ended—September.” 
Nevertheless it was in this very rainy season that the force under my command was 
battling to reach the garrison at Kumasi. 


Captain Hall (West Yorkshire Regiment), West African Frontier Force, with some 
four hundred men, was at Bekwai and Esumeja, and it was his presence alone which 
kept the Bekwai King from fleeing south, as having once cast in his lot with us, his 
country would have been overrun by the Ashantis immediately our troops left his 
town. On 28rd May, Captain Hall attacked Kokofu, but being opposed by vast 
numbers of the enemy was unable to capture it; his troops behaved well, but he -was 
attempting a task which more than double the numbers were unable to effect later. On 
this occasion Lieutenant Edwards, Sierra Leone Frontier Police, Sergeant Griggs, R.A., 
West African Frontier Force, and six men were wounded. On the same day the Bekwai 
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levies attacked and destroyed Abadom further south, and which was only held by a few 
of the enemy. 

Kwissa was held by three Europeans under Lieutenant Slater, Gold Coast Con- 
stabulary, and twenty soldiers, and surrounded by the enemy; of this small garrison 
three were killed and one wounded. Two parties of carriers proceeding south under 
escort from Bekwai, were attacked near Dompoassi on the 26th and the 28th May, 
four soldiers and a ¢arrier being killed and fifteen wounded. Lieutenant Beamish, 
West African Frontier Force, in command, dispersed the enemy and burnt Dompoassi. 
This attack showed that the Adansis had now joined the rebellion, and this greatly 
added to our difficulties. 

3. So far, the operations had been conducted without any plan, each officer in 
command of a party simply hastening up towards the goal (Kumasi) with results 
anything but satisfactory, and my first object was to stop this, and collecting the scat- 
tered detachments to advance on definite lines. On 2nd June, therefore, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Carter, C.M.G., 8rd (Southern Nigeria) West African Frontier Force, left Fumsu 
for Bekwai, with eleven Europeans, three Maxims, one seven-pounder gun, and three 
hundred and ten men. Beyond Sheramasi the column was sartdealy attacked and lost 
four men killed and seven wounded; our fire was very wild on this occasion causing an 
_ immense waste of ammunition; the men were then new to this kind of work; I am 
glad to say it is very different now. 2 

On 6th June Lieutenant-Colonel Carter and Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkinson, Gold 
Coast Constabulary, with three hundred and eighty men, left Kwissa to join hands with 
Hall at Bekwai. I reached Prahsu on the 8th June, and the following day received a 
desnatch from Lieutenant-Colonel Carter, stating that he had been opposed bv the 
Adansis at Dompoassi, and had been obliged to return to Kwissa. The enemy had 
built five stockades about two hundred yards long and nearly parallel to the road at a 
distance of only thirty yards from it; lying perfectly still behind the ordinary thick 
bush, which remained untouched between the stockade and the path, they waited until 
the advance guard was just opposite, and then opened a terrific fire which staggered our 
men; they also fired from the surrounding trees; the guns and Maxims came into action 
at once, and a regular duel took place, our men falling fast; no one knew then, as we 
do now, that the enemy were probably behind strong stockades, and there was no indica- 
tion of it; the officers believed the enemy were firing from the thick bush, and thus sway- 
ing backwards and forwards the fight went on for two and a-half hours, by which time 
Lieutenant-Colonel Carter had received a severe wound, which incapacitated him from 
Command. Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkinson then took command and was himself 
slightly wounded; Captain Roupell, 3rd West African Frontier Force, was dangerously 
wounded in several places; Lieutenant Edwards, R.A., West African Frontier Force, 
received two severe wounds, but continued to work the guns till the entire gun detach- 
ment were disabled. It was at this stage that it was found the enemy were posted 
behind breastworks, as the bush had become partially cut away by the fire. Lieutenant 
O'Malley, 2nd West African Frontier Force, was severely wounded while working the 
Maxim, nearly the whole detachment being disabled; Dr. Fletcher, Medical Officer, and 
Colour-Sergeant Mackenzie (Seaforth Highlanders), 1st West African Frontier Force, 
were also wounded, a total of seven Europeans hit out of eleven present; three men 
were killed and eighty-nine wounded (some of whom have since died). Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilkinson, seeing that the gun and Maxims were by this time out of action, 
that his ammunition was running short, and the enemy’s fire did not slacken, deter- 


mined to retire; but Colour-Sergeant Mackenzie came up to him and volunteered to _ 


carrv the stockade with the bayonet, if his own company (Yoruba Company, Ist West 
African Frontier Force) was placed at his disposal. Wilkinson at once ordered up the 
Company, which was in the rear of the column, and on the arrival of the first two 
sections, without hesitation, Mackenzie charged at their head, followed splendidly by 
his own men and all others in the vicinity, their officers of course leading them. The 
enemy did not wait the rush, but fled in confusion, and never rallicd, and it is aa 
not too much to say a disaster to our arms was thus averted, for a retirement under the 
circumstances might have ended in a panic. For this act of distinguished bravery I 
consider Colour-Sergeant Mackenzie is deserving of the highest reward a soldier can 
receive, and am making a recommendation accordingly. It was only last year that 
- Colour-Sergeant Mackenzie earned the medal for distinguished service in the field on 
the Niger. 
The column then returned to Kwissa, being unable to advance owing to the 
numbers of wounded. 
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-_ -4, To assist -Lieutenant-Colonel Carter I sent Major Melliss, 1st West African 
Frontier Force, with one hundred and fifty men from Prahsu, and followed this by another 
hundred, my last reserve. Melliss was attacked on 12th June, his bugler killed, and 
Corporal Philpot (West Yorkshire Regiment), 1st West African Frontier Force, and six 
men wounded. _Kwissa was reached on 13th June, and Carter decided to retire with 
the combined column to Fumsu. This decision was contrary to my orders, but Carter 
had just seen a letter from the Governor in Kumasi (which did: not reach me till 12th 
June) asking for urgent help, and he intended with my sanction to move from Fumsu, 
via Obuassi Gold Mines, to Bekwai. He therefore used his own discretion and 
evacuated Kwissa, Unfortunately this led to serious consequences later. It had now 
become evident to me that not only were our columns being repulsed in all directions, 
but that the tactics heretofore used were just what suited the enemy. I therefore gave 
orders that in future the enemy’s fire was only to be replied to, to such an extent as was 
absolutely necessary to give our men time to adopt some open formation, and that then 
the bugles would sound the charge, and the enemy be attacked with the bayonet. 
The results I venture to say have justified the otders on every occasion, when adopted, 
and have given our men immense confidence in themselves besides largely. reducing 
ammunition carriers. 

5. On 14th June about twenty of the European miners from the Obuassi Gold Mines 
ran away to the Coast, leaving their comrades to hold on as best they could. Fortunately 
for them they were careful to avoid the vicinity of posts where British officers were 
quartered; their conduct was most cowardly. Mr. Webster, the Manager, with other 
gentlemen behaved splendidly and refused to leave, and on the 16th June, I was able 
to send them a reinforcement of fifty men. : 

6. On 12th June I received a letter from Governor Hodgson, dated Kumasi, 
4th June, in which he stated he had provisions on reduced scale to last until 11th June, 
and asking for help. This date was already passed, but still hoping that the statement 
re food supplies might not be exactly accurate, I sent Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkinson at 
once from Fumsu, via Obuassi, with three hundred men and all the available reserve 
of ammunition to Bekwai, to hold out a helping hand to the garrison of Kumasi when it 
broke out; with the departure of this column I again found myself without a reserve, 
but the matter was most urgent. 

Captain Hall, at Bekwai, had, in accordance with my orders, sent the Nupé 
Company, Ist West African Frontier Force, to help Lieutenant-Colonel Carter out of 
Kwissa which neither Hall nor I were aware had in the meantime been evacuated. As 
soon as I‘heard it had, I sent urgent counter-orders to Hall, but they were too late; the 
Company under command of Captain Wilson (Royal Irish Fusiliers) 1st West African 
Frontier Force, left Bekwai on the 16th June, 112 strong; they were attacked near 
Dompoassi by large numbers of Ashantis and Adansis, and Captain Wilson and six 
soldiers were killed; Staff Sergeant Payne, R.A.M.C., and twenty-five soldiers and 
sixteen carriers were wounded, many of them severely. The Company moved on to 
Kwissa, and finding it unoccupied, marched on to Fumsu under Colour-Sergeant Hum- 
phries (Royal Welsh Fusiliers), 1st West African Frontier Force, a total distance of 
thirty-three miles. Wilson was a soldier quite beyond the average, brave and modest. The 
body was carried into Fumsu, where he is buried. The Nupé soldiers behaved very 

_ well, and their losses testify to the difficulties of the march. 
7. On 22nd June Lieutenant-Colonel Burroughs, with four hundred men West 
_ African Regiment reached Prahsu from Cape Coast, and on the 24th proceeded north: 
ward. Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkinson had meanwhile reached Bekwai, and was thus 
as near to Kumasi as it was possible to be at that time. 

Burrough’s column was engaged on the Moinsi Hills and carried a stockade with 
the bayonet; casualties, one man killed, three wounded. The rains were now ix full 
swing, the roads almost impassable, the rivers in high flood, and the toil of moving even 
a mile is indescribable; it seemed at times, do what we would, it would soon become 
imnossible to carry on further military operations. Nothing but discipline combined 
with determination to save Kumasi, could have achieved success, and none but those wha 
witnessed it can imagine the trials borne by all ranks especially these excellent African 
soldiers who seemed impervious to all hardships. 

I left Prahsu on the 1st July with a large number of carriers; the river took seven 
hours to cross. At Fumsu on the 4th July I received a letter from Sir Frederic 
Hodgson, dated 26th June, Ekwanta (some 20 miles south-west of Kumasi). He stated 
that he, with six hundred men under command of Major Morris, had left Kumasi on the 
23rd June; the force had been attacked at the villages it passed through, and had taken 
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a stockade at Patasi; two officers had been severely wounded. One hundred men had 
been left in the fort, with two British officers (we found three when we reached Kumasi), 
and that there were rations sufficient to last till “ 15th July at latest ”; he added he 
hoped I would be able to relieve the fort by that date, and then, “should you fail to do so, 
the fort must surrender.” In his last paragraph the Governor says “ I may add that I 
have made several attempts, ineffectual, I fear, to communicate with you in Bekwai, 
and to acquaint you with the condition of affairs in Kumasi.” He must therefore have 
had very strong reasons for believing that a relieving force was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bekwai, but as far as I am concerned, I heard nothing more of the 
Governor until he reached Cape Coast. 

8. On 30th June Lieutenant-Colonel Burroughs surprised the enemy’s camp at 
Dompoassi on the main road, by marching into it just after dark; many guns, kegs of 
powder, &c., were captured, thirty of the enemy were killed before next morning, and 
many new stockades were destroyed. This was really the first lesson taught the enemy 
and was most useful thereafter. This column reached Bekwai 2nd July, and none too 
soon, as many of the Bekwai Chiefs were wavering in their allegiance from fear of the 
Ashantis. 

9. Lieutenant-Colonel Burroughs, I regret to say, contrary to my instructions, 
decided to at once attack and destroy the enemy’s large war camp at Kokofu, which he 
considered was a bar to our reaching Kumasi. As will be seen, Aare my intention 
was to force the enemy to help me into Kumasi, by withdrawing part of his forces for 
the defence of Kokofu. Burroughs’ column consisted of one 75 millimetre gun, four 
Maxims, and five hundred men, also one Maxim and one hundred and fifty men in 
reserve. The column was assailed on all sides about eight hundred yards before reach- 
ing Kokofu, and although it is stated the men fired fairly steadily throughout, and 
the gun and Maxims several times literally swept the enemy back into cover, never- 
theless our casualties increased till they had reached over sixty, and no progress wag 
being made; the rear guard was also engaged. Burroughs therefore determined 10 
retire on Bekwai, which was reached before dark. Twelve casualties occurred during 
the retirement, the losscs amounted to one officer killed, Lieutenant Brounlie, 3rd West 
India Regiment, attached to West African Regiment, six officers and one non-com- 
missioned officer, slightly wounded, viz., Lieutenant-Colonel Burroughs; Captain Stal- 
lard, Bedfordshire Regiment; Captain St. Hill, West Riding Regiment; Lieutenant 
Fllis, West India Regiment; Licutenant Tighe, D.S.0., West India Regiment; Lieu- 
tenant Gibson, West India Regiment; all West African Regiment. Scrgeant-Major 
Bosher, R.A., West African Fronticr Force; also three men killed, seventy-two non-com- 
missioned officers and men and gun-carriers wounded, namely, West African Regiment 
forty, West African Frontier Force thirty-four, Sierra Leone Fronticr Police one. The 
attack on Kokofu was a mistake; but even so I am of opinion that it would have been 
successful if the enemy had been charged. However, Lieutenant-Colonel Burroughs. 
himself a most cool and intrepid officer, does not share my opinion on this latter point. 

* 10. I arrived at Bekwai on 9th July, saw the king, and thanked him publicly for 
his loyalty, and made him a handsome present. On 11th July I visited Esumeja, and 
made a reconnaissance with five hundred men under Captain Carleton, West India 
Regiment, towards Kokofu. The bush on each side of the road was cut to a distance of 
fifty yards, and two rough stockades were thrown up; all this was done to encourage 
the enemy to believe we intended an immediate advance on Kokofu, but were rather 
nervous about it, and it succeeded admirably. I have since learnt that a large number of 
Ashantis moved south from Kumasi to defend Kokofu. On the 13th July, leaving 
Bekwai to be held by two hundred nien, I marched for Kumasi by a westerly route, 
through Pekki, fifteen miles north-west and eleven miles from Kumasi. _ The column 
consisted of every available man and gun, including the garrison of Kwissa, which I 
temporarily withdrew. 

Strength :— 

2 75 millimetre guns, 
4 Seven-pounder guns, 
6 Maxims, 
700 West African Frontier Force, 
200 West African Regiment, 
50 Sierra Leone Frontier Police ; 
Total 1,000 fighting men with 60 white men, including officers, British non-commis- 
sioned officers, and civilians attached for the occasion for duty with the transport; the 
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carriers numbered 1,700 men, including hospitals, food and ammunition for Kumasi, as 
well as for the entire column. The cumbrous march through this country of such a 
Jarge number of men is an experience one does not wish repeated. 

We left Bekwai at 6 a.m. and after a day of marching in drenching rain, the rear- 
guard arrived at Pekki 1.30 midnight. Left Pekki at 8 a.m. next morning. One mile 
out the advance-guard was attacked at the fetish town of Treda, but after a quarter 
of an hour's firing, Captain Eden, Oxfordshire Light Infantry, with a Company ot West 
African Frontier Force, and Lieutenant Edwards, with half a Company of Sierra Leone 
Frontier Police rushed the place with the bayonet. Enemy were about six hundred 
strong, and had several of our .303 carbines, and evidently thought themselves safe, as 
we captured crowds of their household goods, sheep, goats, &c. Casualties: 1 soldier 
severely and three others wounded; many stains of blood showed the enemy had 
suffered from our fire. The column was fired upon several times during the day but the 
Maxims played up well; one soldier wounded. Halted at a small village called 
Ekwanta. Neither this road nor any of the villages are shown on our maps, which are 
absolutely wrong in every detail away from the main road. 

Left Ekwanta 15th July, 6 a.m., rear-guard was attacked about 3 p.m., enemy re- 
pulsed by Major Beddoes, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. Amid the roar of Dane guns, the 
sound of Lee-Metfords, Martinis, and Sniders, was at times plainly distinguishable. 
At 4.30 p.m. the advance scouts, half company Sierra Leone Frontier Police, an excel- 
lent: body of men, ably commanded by Lieutenant Edwards, to which Major Melliss, ’ 
West African Frontier Force, at his own request, was attached for duty this day, wera 
fired on at short range and both officers and four men wounded. 

The enemy at once opened a heavy fire from our front and right, and also tried to 

get at the carriers on the left rear, but these were well guarded 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkinson, officer commanding advance-guard, brought up all 
the guns and three Maxims, and opened fire in the direction of the enemy. I now came 
up, and ordered the whole of the infantry of the fighting-line to extend, as there was no 
longer any doubt that the enemy were posted behind stockades, or they could not have 
stood against the hail of shell and Maxim we poured in. Their fire was exceedingly 
heavy, but nearly all aimed high, as they hardly dare show above their breastworks. 

‘After twenty minutes the infantry had cut sufficiently into the thick bush to give 
me a fair idea of their formation, three companies facing Kumasi, and three companies 
almost at right angles to the above, facing rising ground, from which the Ashantis kept 
up a steady fire. I now sounded cease fire, which was repeated ‘by every corps, and 
obeyed as if on a field day. Our sudden cessation of fire seemed to entirely puzzle the 
enemy, for instantancously they appeared to follow suit. ‘There was an almost un- 
natural silence for a short space of time between “ cease fire ” and the “ charge ”; then 
followed our hurrahs, mingled: with the wild yell of the enemy in full flight. Our officers 
and men behaved gloriously; for it must be remembered most of the men were very 
young soldiers, they had suffered many reverses since leaving the coast, and had so far 
gained no signal success—the enemy has a great name in West Africa; our men knew 
that they were fighting against immense numerical odds, and above all that one is striv- 
ing against an unseen enemy entrenched within a few yards’ distance has a very great 
effect on the nerves, which even white men feel considerably. The charging line was 
composed of West African Frontier Force (who this day were all Yorubas), Sierra Leone 
Frontier Police, and one company West African Regiment. The guns were well 
worked under most disadvantageous circumstances. The enemy Jeft_ many dead ; 
behind one stockade was a pile of them terribly mutilated by 75 millimetre shells, of 
which this was their first experience. We found two stockades on the left, flanking 

the main road, and a fourth one between. T 
would here note that whereas the Adansis build all their stockades parallel to the road 
only, the Ashantis invariably erect them across the road flanked by others in the bush. 

Forming up in the main road, we marched towards Kumasi, a mile distant, the 

troops cheering wildly for the Queen, and then followed silence. No sound came from 
the direction of the fort, which you cannot see till quite close. For a moment the 
hideous desolation and silence, the headless bodies lying everywhere, the sickening 
smell, &c., almost made one shudder to think what no one dared to utter—“ Mas 


appeared, and again every man in the column, white an : 
sustained. The brave defenders had at last seen us; they knew for hours past from 


the firing growing ever nearer that we were coming, 
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only Le they perforce must wait, for even as we appeared the enemy were making 
their last efforts to destroy the outlying buildings, and were actually setting them on 
fire until after dark, when a party of one hundred men went out and treated them to 
volleys and cleared them out. If I have gone too fully into details of the final scene, 
the occasion was one that every white man felt for him comes perhaps but once, and 
no one would have missed it for a kingdom. 


11. On 16th July the force halted at Kumasi, and a column four hundred strong 
destroyed the stockades on the main south road. The remaining troops and carriers 
were engaged all aay tue pickening task of burning dead bodies, collecting charred 
remains, and generally clearing jungle, grown quite close up to the fort walls. The 
appearance of Kumasi as it was on the 16th July, surrounded by every form of putrid 
humanity, does not bear further description. 

It speaks well for the climate and shows what a change may be effected by a 
Bood clearance in these forests, that cholera and every other form of pestilence had not 

roken out, as the garrison were living literally in the midst of death in all its most 
appalling forms. 


12. Here I cannot but add my small tribute of praise to the gallantry and devo- 
tion of those three brave Englishmen, Captain Bishop, 3rd Battalion Bedfordshire 
. Regiment, Mr. Ralph, Lagos Constabulary, and Dr. Hay, of the Gold Coast Medical 
Service, and the handful of broken-down but gallant African soldiers who, since the 
departure of the main body from Kumasi, had held on so tenaciously, with but slender 
prospects of relief, sick in body and at heart, counting the very hours, living on re- 
duced rations with no possible hope of escape (as for this they were physically unfitted), 
and facing foes, surrender to whom only meant cruel death and torture. ‘They 
nevertheless cheered themselves with the thought that at least they were doing their 
duty, and I strongly recommend them to the favourable consideration of Her Majesty's 
Government. They have well maintained the traditions of their race. 


13. Leaving three officers, two British non-commissioned officers, and a garrison 
of one hundred and fifty West African Frontier Force, and a few Gold Coast Con- 
stabulary gunners in the fort, under command of Captain Eden, Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry (who volunteered for this duty), with rations for fifty-four days and abundance 
of ammunition, I quitted Kumasi on the 17th July with an enormous train of sick, 
wounded, refugees, women and children, all the old garrison (mostly carried in 
hammocks). 

The column at times covered four miles of road, and the Ashantis lost a splendid 
opportunity of attacking us, but they had no idea of our route and had been severely 
treated on the 15th; consequently not a shot was fired at us, and we arrived at Bekwai 
on the 19th July, after two days of incessant rain, everyone feeling that the limit of 
endurance had been reached. 


14. On the 22nd I sent a column, consisting of three 75-millimetre guns, two 
7-pounder guns, and eight hundred infantry, under command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Morland, King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 1st Battalion West African Frontier Force, from 
Bekwai, to make a reconnaissance close up to Kokofu and with orders, if opportunity 
offered, to attack and destroy it. The column, moved with great judgment by Mor- 
land, entirely surprised the enemy, who were not even geeupying their stockades, but 
endeavoured to reach them in time to resist. However, Major Melliss, with F Com- 
pany (Hausas) 1st Battalion West African Frontier Force, immediately charged with 
the bayonet, followed by other companies West African Frontier Force and West 
African Regiment. The enemy fired hurriedly into them from flanks and front, but 
did not await the rush, and our men continuing their career, and carrying a second 
stockade on the left, entered Kokofu, some five hundred yards distant, on the heels 
of the Ashantis. The town was burnt and destroyed, three of our carbines recovered, 
and many Sniders, Martinis, and Dane guns captured, besides quantities of food and 
loot of ali kinds, either taken in the houses or picked up for a distance of a mile beyond, 
littering the path by which the enemy fled. So sudden was the attack that we had 
no casualties, and fortunately killed some thirty of the enemy. The Hausa carriers 
on this occasion kept close to the charging line with the heavy 75-millimetre gun, 
proving that these may be taken anywhere in West Africa. ; 

15. Ihad sent Captain Wright, Manchester Regiment, 1st West African Fron- 


‘tier Force, to Obuassi gold mines to aeeeDa ap‘ control the levies which the King 
of Denkera had brought to our assistance. hese consisted of three thousand men, 
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armed with Dane guns, and by the 4th Angust Wright had cleared any remaining 
Adansis out of all their country west of the main Kumasi-Cape Coast road, and de- 
stroyed their plantations and crops. These levies are now following our columns in 
the Adansi and Kokofu countries east of the main road. They were raised and are 
now accompanied by Mr. D. Hall, Assistant Commissioner, Gold Coast Civil Police. 
Another body of some two thousand levies, raised at Insuaim from the Akims and 
other tribes east of Prahsu by Major Cramer, Gold Coast Constabulary, are doing 
similar work by guarding the Upper Prah against the Kokofus and other rebel tribes, 
ard have lately made a capture of some eighty Adansis. 

Still a third body of levies is being raised and partially trained by Captain 
Benson, Shropshire Light Infantry, Gold Coast Constabulary, near Bompata, in the 
Kwahu country, east of Kumasi, to threaten the Ashantis in the east. 


16. On the 26th July I sent Major Beddoes, Royal Dublin Fusiliers, with a 
column composed of one millimetre gun, one 7-pounder gun, and four hundred men 
West African Frontier Force, to which was added one company West African Regi- 
ment (to garrison Kwissa). The orders were to reopen the lines of communication 
(temporarily interrupted), and then discover the enemy’s war camp east of Dompoassi, 
which had so long harassed our communications and been the scene of several fights. 
Fortunately Beddoes captured a prisoner on the 27th ultimo, and on promise of his 
life this man offered to show him the camp, where he stated the Adansi King then 
was with his chief fetish. Marching rapidly through the forest on 28th and 29th, 
two most trying days, Beddoes slept the night at a village, and advanced at dawn on 
the 30th towards Yankoma, on the Insuaim-Kokofu direct road. The column was 
attacked almost as soon as it started, but two Maxims and the leading company ex- 
tended, and forced back the enemy after considerable opposition; just as they retired 
Beddoes was unfortunately severely wounded in the thigh, and the command devolved on 
pee Greer, Royal Warwickshire Regiment. Two miles further on the enemy 
had taken up a position by a stream, and being located by the scouts, two Maxims 
simultaneously opened upon them, causing a fearful panic and flight, as proved by the 
dead left behind and the trails of blood which our troops followed up. Shortly after 
this a large stockade was discovered three hundred yards in length, but the enemy did 
not stay to hold it. Further on the column was attacked on all sides and the rear- 
guard engaged, the enemy advanced most boldly to within a few yards’ range, and 
the guns came into action front and flanks. The 7-pounder gun detachment were 
obliged to use their carbines, killing many rebels. Lieutenant Phillips, R.A., was now 
severely wounded, but continued to command the guns; he is averygallantfellow. Lieu- 
tenant Swabey, West India Regiment, attached to the West African Frontier Force, 
also received a severe wound in the side, which totally incapacitated him; and Captain 
Monckmason, Royal Munster Fusiliers, and Colour-Sergeant Blair, Northumberland 
Fusiliers, both 2nd West African Frontier Force, were also wounded, with some 
twenty-five men. Captain Neal, 3rd Battalion Scottish Rifles, Lagos Constabulary, 
moving round by his left, got on the enemy’s flank, which at once caused them to retire, 
the colama following as rapidly as possible. At 4 p.m. the enemy made their last 
stand, covering their large war camp, and managed to hold the column at bay till 
nearly dark. Being aware that the Insuaim levies, under Major Cramer, were ad- 
vancing from the south-east, though distant a day’s journey, the rebels made a great 
effort to drive us back; Captain Greer reports that they nearly succeeded in breaking 
through at a point where a 7-pounder gun was temporarily out of action. Seeing it 
was time to force them back, he ordered Captain Monkmason to charge with his 
company, and simultaneously the other troops joined in; the enemy immediately fied 
and dispersed. The behaviour of the troops was excellent. The villages and war 
camps were captured just as darkness set in; many dead were found, ten lying in a 
heap, a thing seldom seen in this bush fighting. The column returned next day to 
Dompoassi unmolested. It was unfortunately impossible to follow the enemy owing 
to. our small force and the number of wounded. Our total casualties, three officers 
severely, one officer and one British non-commissioned officer wounded, and also one 
man killed; six dangerously, six severely, and seventeen slightly wounded. 


17. I was anxious to strengthen the garrison of Kumasi for many reasons, and 
owing to thick weather, not having been able to see their night signals for two consecu- 
tive Sundays, I decided to reinforce the garrison to a total of three hundred soldiers and 
ten white men, and to destroy such of the enemy’s stockades as might still be held in 
the vicinity of the fort, after which I was free to carry on operations and clear the 
country south of Kumasi. Accordingly on the 4th August, Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Burroughs, with two 75-millimetre guns, two 7-pounder guns, and seven hundred and 
fifty men, started for Kumasi, via Pekki. The weather was fine and the roads good 
(being the annual August breaks in the rains), and the column reached Kumasi on 
the second day, losing one carrier killed and four wounded by snipers along the road. 
On 6th July Burroughs sent out two columns, three hundred men each, one under 
command of Major Melliss, Indian Staff Corps, with West African Frontier Force 
only; the other under Major Cobbe, Indian Staff Corps, who had Central African 
Regiment and Sikhs and one company West African Regiment. 

Melliss took the Bantama road, and three-quarters of a mile from Kumasi came 
on a stockade strongly held and which poured in a hot fire; a 75-millimetre gun 
opened at one hundred yards with good effect, the timbers, for a wonder, being visible ; 
two Maxims also kept up the music; but the enemy had loopholed the stockade and 
would not be silenced, so after half an hour’s duel Melliss with his Hausas charged 
with the bayonet. The enemy this time, however, did not run, but waited to try con- 
clusions, and as the troops scrambled over the stockades a fight at close quarters took 
place, Melliss, Captain Merrick, R.A., and Colour-Sergeant Foster, Devon Regiment, 
shooting and stabbing several Ashantis. 

Melliss with his usual bravery kept up the charge on and away till the war camp 
village and every other sign of the enemy had been passed; many of their bodies 
strewed the ground. Our casualties were one soldier killed; Colour-Sergeant Foster, 
Devon Regiment, and four soldiers, severely wounded; Major Melliss, Indian Staff 
Corps, and Captain Biss, Middlesex Regiment, and three soldiers, slightly wounded. 

The column under Major Cobbe took the Kintampo road, and soon after leaving 
the Kumasi clearing was fired on; continuing his advance, Cobbe came on a stockade 
300 yards in length, and was fired on from his right front and left rear simultaneously. 
The frontal fire came from a wing of the stockade which was invisible in the dense 
bush. Whilst the enemy was kept engaged in his front by the West African Regiment 
and gun, two companies Central African Regiment, with some Sikhs under Cobbe 
himself, worked round to the right. This flanking movement was most pluckily con- 
ducted, many casualties occurring, but this was partly because the advance was too 
slow. Bush or no bush, the final advance once actually begun is better made here 
without precaution than if delayed for a moment by attempting to cut a way. The 
fighting had lasted about one and a half hours, when the Central African Regiment 
and Sikhs, by this time having gained the enemy’s left rear, charged them in flank. 
The West African Regiment and remaining Sikhs simultaneously charged from the 
front and left, the whole driving the enemy pell-mell before them; the camp was 
destroyed and some of our arms and ammunition recovered. The enemy were pur- 
sued for some distance, leaving a good number of dead. All ranks, especially those 
fine soldiers the Sikhs, behaved admirably, and if it were not for this impossible forest 
we should soon wipe out most of the Ashantis; long pursuit is impossible, and so we 
have to do the same trying work over and over again. 

The casualties were heavy, Major Cobbe, Indian Staff Corps, severely, and Colour- 
Sergeant Rose, West African Regiment, slightly wounded. Sikhs: One killed, seven 
severely and ten slightly wounded. Central African Regiment: One killed, ten 
severely and seven slightly wounded. West African Regiment: One severely, two 
slightly wounded. Carriers: One killed, two wounded. Total casualties: Forty-five. 


18. On 7th August Lieutenant-Colonel Burroughs with five hundred men made 
a night attack on the enemy’s stockaded camp, one and a half miles from Kumasi, on 
the Kumasi-Kokofu road, having ascertained by reconnaissance that afternoon that 
the camp was occupied in force. Night attacks are always risky and frequently 
unsuccessful, but on this occasion every possible pes a was taken by Burroughs; 
orders were thoroughly explained to officers; and, helped by a moon, everything went 
as was intended, with the consequence that the Ashantis, unaccustomed to games of 
this sort, were found asleep. _A few shots were fired by their surprised picquets, one 
of which cost us the life of a gallant young officer, Lieutenant Greer, West India Regi- 
ment, attached to the West African Regiment. His death was the signal for the 
charge, which carried all before it. By the light of the moon the strange mixture 
of dark races, gathered from many parts of the Queen’s Empire, were for the first time 
in our history united in the forests of West Africa to battle against her enemies. 
Sikhs from the distant Punjab, Askaris from Somaliland and British Central Africa, 
Hausas from Bornu ‘and Lake Chad, Yorubas and Mendis from the Hinterland .of 
the West Coast, West Indians from Jamaica and other islands, and a sprinkling of 
Senegalese; here they were of different races, religions, and tongues, vet implicitly 
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trusting in the white-men who led them, and whose word was law: No matter what 
way they went, or why, they knew it was all right so long as they obeyed; and they 
did. The sword and the bayonet both had their turn that night, the enemy was fairly 
collared and paid the penalty of rebellion, large numbers were killed, and ihe Ashantis 
will remember what a night attack means. _ By the light of the blazing war camp, the 
stockades which had taken weeks to build were destroyed in an hour by the jubilant 
soldiers, and the force returned to the fort by 10.30 p.m. unmolested. 


19. I attach a list* of casualties, from which it will be seen tnat the fighting has 
been severe and incessant; further, it has been chiefly done by the same troops, who 
have been called upon to accompany the different columns time after time in quick 
succession owing to the limited numbers available. The percentage of killed and 
wounded amongst combatants only exceeds 25 per cent. 

The cheerfulness of Europeans, the wonderful stamina of the men, and the 
devotion to duty of all have been remarkable. 


20. At the close of operations, it will be my pleasant duty to bring to notice the 
excellent work done by the various departments of this force, transport, supply, and 
medical, on which has fallen much of the labour. 

I shall also report on the good work done by. civil officers of the Gold Coast 
Service attached to the base of operations, as well as those of the Telegraph and 
Public Works Department, all of whom were in many cases, I fear, at great incon- 
venience to the Colony, most readily placed at the disposal of the force by the Honour- 
able Mr. Low, Colonial Secretary, who was then administering the Government of the 
Gold Coast in the absence of the Governor in Kumasi. 


21. I beg to bring to favourable notice the following officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers who have rendered good service, though I have found it a hard task to 
select names where all have done well. 

(1) Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. P. Burroughs, Commanding West African Regi- 
ment.—A very keen officer; surprised enemy in the camp at Dompoassi on 1st July, 
and again in night attack Kumasi, 7th August; always anxious and ready for hard 
work. Wounded at Kokofu. 

(2) Major (local Lieutenant-Colonel) T. L. N. Morland, King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
1st Battalion West African Frontier Force—Surprised and captured war camp at 
Kokofu on 22nd July. I have known this officer for two years in West Africa and 
would select him for any difficult job. 

(3) Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Man Stuart, C.M.G., 3rd Battalion Gordon High- 
landers, Base Commandant.—Has given me every assistance, and everything under 
him has worked smoothly and well. 

(4) Major (temporary Lieutenant-Colonel) F. T. Henstock, West India Regiment, 
Assistant Adjutant-General and Chief Staff Officer—Very hard-working and a keen 
soldier; always on the spot where most wanted; an excellent Staff officer. I recom- 
mend him for promotion. 

. (5) Major (local Lieutenant-Colonel) P. S. Wilkinson, Northumberland Fusiliers, 
Inspector-General Gold Coast Constabulary—A very good all-round officer; cool- 
headed and possessed of much common sense; commanded advance guard into 
Kumasi; has done capital work. Wounded at Dompoassi. 

(6) Captain (local Major) C. J. Melliss, Indian Staff Corps, 1st Battalion West 
African Frontier Force.—A gallant officer and always to the fore (twice wounded); 
has seen much active service; has been invaluable here. I recommend him for a 
special reward. 

(7) Dr. McDowell, West African Frontier Force, Principal Medical Officer of the 
Field Force; there is no officer in the force who has done better work; he is indeed a 
tower of strength; his untiring energy and devotion to duty are remarkable. I 
desire to prominently bring him to notice. 

(8) Captain J. H. E. Holford, 7th Hussars, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. 
—A first-class Staff officer; full of energy and loves hard work; at Kumasi at a critical 
moment, when there was considerable hesitation in one portion of the line, he person- 
ally led the charge with only thirty men, himself killing two Ashantis and clearing the 
front. I recommend him for a special reward. ; : 
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(9) Captain A. J. F. Eden, Oxfordshire Light Infantry, .2nd Battalion West 
African Frontier Force—This officer has shown great aptitude for commandin 
native soldiers; under his able guidance the Yoruba has proved himself quite equ 
to the Hausa; he led the charge at Kumasi. I sincerely trust he will be rewarded. 


(10) Captain W. M. Hall, West York Regiment, 1st Battalion West African 
Frontier Force—For many weeks this officer held Esumeja and kept the King of 
Bekwai loyal. He deserves great credit. ; 


(11) Captain R. H. K. Willans, Army Service Corps, West African Frontier 
Force, Chief Transport Officer—Has managed this, the most trying, department ad- 
mirably, and kept the force supplied. He has great powers of organisation and is 
most energetic. 


(12) Lieutenant (temporary Captain) R. S. McClintock, Royal Engineers, West 
African Frontier Force, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General—Was at first my only 
Staff officer; worked very well indeed, and most popular with all ranks. I beg to 
bring his services to notice. I regret to say he has just been invalided owing to 
prolonged service in West Africa. He stuck to his work most pluckily to the end. 


(13) Captain H. V. J. McC. Neal, 3rd Battalion Scottish Rifles, Lagos Hausas.—— 
A very hard-working and ingen officer; he has raised a local pioneer company and 
done excellent work in the field. ; 


(14) Captain E. P. 8. Roupell, Royal Engineers (Militia), 3rd West African 
Frontier Force——Behaved most gallantly at Dompoassi on 6th June; when severely 
paves he continued to command his men till again dangerously wounded and totally 

isabled. 


(15) Lieutenant W. F. S. Edwards, 4th Battalion Devon Regiment, Sierra Leone 
Frontier Police——A very plucky and promising young officer; voluntarily led the 
scouts for two days on the way to Kumasi, and was wounded whilst performing this 
dangerous duty. His incessant energy has unfortunately been the cause of serious 
illness, from which he is now being invalided. I recommend him for a reward for his 
gallantry. 


(16) Lieutenant E. H. Phillips, R.A., West African Frontier Force —Commanded 
the guns at Kumasi 15th July with conspicuous success, and again on the 30th July 
at_ Yankoma, when he was severely wounded, but refused to quit, and remained in 
command till the fight was won. 


(17) Lieutenant W. E. Edwards, R.A., West African Frontier Force —Commanded 
the gun at Dompoassi on 6th June, and although severely wounded (three times hit) 
continued to do so until the whole gun detachment was disabled, when he worked it 
alone. This is cool pluck which deserves its reward. 


(18) Lieutenant H. V. Shortland, 3rd Royal Irish Regiment, 3rd West African 
Frontier Force——Behaved with great bravery at Dompoassi, 6th June; especially 
mentioned by Lieutenant-Colonel Carter. 


(19) Lieutenant C. E. J. G. O'Malley, 6th Middlesex Regiment, West African 
Frontier Force Personally worked his Maxim gun at Dompoassi on 6th June after 
he had been severely wounded. 


(20) Colour-Sergeant Mackenzie, Seaforth Highlanders, 1st Battalion West Afri- 
can Frontier Force.—A most gallant soldier. I have already reported specially on him. 


(21) Mr. G. B. Haddon-Smith, Political Officer, Gold Coast Civil Service—An 
exceptionally good all-round man; has been soldier and civilian combined, and done 
both most satisfactorily ; will turn his hand to anything. I strongly recommend him 
for some mark of distinction. 


(22) Mr. H. B. W. Russell, Private Secretary.—This gentleman volunteered his 
services at Cape Coast, and I was most fortunate in felting im ; he has worked inces- 
santly ever since I landed, and I strongly recommend him, especially as his chief object 
in coming was in order to have an opportunity of doing some service to the State. 


The following have done good work :— 
Captain (local Major) H. R. Beddoes, Royal Dublin Fusiliers, severely wounded. 


Major A. F. Montanaro, Royal Artillery. 
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Captain H. D. Carleton, West India Regiment. 

Captain MacG. Greer, Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

Captain G. C. Merrick, Royal Artillery. 

Captain H. Bryan, the Manchester Regiment. 

Captain E. C. Margesson, South Wales Borderers. 

Captain A. L. Cartwright, Durham Light Infantry. 

Captain H. C. J. Biss, 5th Middlesex Regiment, wounded. 

Captain C. G. D. Haslewood, 3rd East Kent Regiment, A.D.C. 

Captain J. F. Crean, Canadian Artillery. 

Lieutenant (local Major) A. S. Cobbe, Indian Staff Corps, severely wounded. 

Lieutenant (temporary Captain) C. A. Wilkinson, Shropshire Light Infantry. 

Lieutenant (local Captain) G. Loch, Loyal North Lancashire Regiment. 

Lieutenant (local Captain) R. H. Monckmason, Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
wounded. 

Lieutenant F. Swabey, West India Regiment, severely wounded. 

Lieutenant R. H. Wilford, West India Regiment. 

Mr. Hall, Gold Coast Police. 

Dr. Tichborne, West African Frontier Force. 

Dr. Buee, Gold’ Coast Service. 

Dr. Langstaff, Gold Coast Service. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant Fletcher, Militia Medical Staff Corps, wounded. 

Dr. MacFarlane, Lagos Hausas, wounded. 

Dr. De Groot, Gold Coast Service. 

Colour-Sergeant Ransley, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Colour-Sergeant Rose, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, wounded. 

Sergeant-Major Bosher,- Royal Artillery, wounded. 

Colour-Sergeant Foster, Devonshire Regiment, severely wounded. 

Colour-Sergeant Blair, Northumberland Fusiliers, wounded. 

Orderly Room Sergeant Farini, Durham Light Infantry. 

Sergeant Major, Grenadier Guards. 

Staff-Sergeant Payne, Royal Army Medical Corps, wounded. 

Naik Hira Singh (Sikh), 2nd Burmah Regiment, severely wounded. 

No. 983 Private Armadu, Sierra Leone Frontier Police. 

No. 792 Private Diero, 3rd Battalion West African Frontier Force, severely 


wounded. 
No. 1149 Bugler Moma, 1st Battalion West African Frontier Force, severely 
wounded. 
I have, &c., 
J. WILLCOCKS, 


; Colonel, 
Commanding Ashanti Field Force. 


~ Wo. G/101/N.T.) 


Cape Coast Castle, July 12, 1900. 
I Have the honour to forward for your information a copy of a report, furnished 


by me to His Excellency the Governor, on my march from Gambaga, Northern Terri- 
tories, to Kumasi. 


2. I regret that I have been unable to forward this report to you earlier, but all 


Communication was closed. 


IT have, &c., 
A. Morris, Major, 
Late Commanding Troops, Kumasi. 


Officer Commandi 


ding 
Ashanti Field Force. 


(No. G/94/N.T.) 


Sir, Kumasi Fort, June 2, 1900. 

Wis reference to your telegram dated Kumasi, the 10th April,* directing me 
to proceed to that station with two companies of Hausas as early as possible, I have 
the honour to report that before I received your orders I had already been informed by 
the District Commissioner at Kintampo that there was a general rising of the Ashantis, 
and that he was afraid that Kintampo might be attacked. I acted on this report, and 
started for Kintampo on the 22nd April with all available men, thus managing to 
anticipate your orders by a fortnight, as they were not received by me till my arrival, 
on the 28th April, at Zantana, six days’ march from Gambaga. 

2. Nothing particularly worthy of note took place during the march to Kintampo, 
where I artived on the 5th May, but I would wish to place on record my very high ap- 
preciation, in which I am confident Your Excellency will concur, of the magnificent 
marching of the Hausas; they performed the march of two hundred and thirty-eight 
(238) miles from Gambaga to Kintampo in thirteen marching days, thus doing an 
average of over eighteen miles a day. Nothing could exceed the cheerfulness and deter- 
mination with which all ranks endured considerable hardships owing to the intense 
heat during the day and the heavy rains at night. 

3. On my arrival at Kintampo I found that the Nkoranzas were wavering in their 
loyalty, and that their king, who had been captured by the Ashantis on his way back 
from the Kumasi “ palaver,” and compelled to swear “ fetish ” with them, before they 
would release him, was having considerable pressure put upon him to attack Kintampo. 
I also learned that the Sekeredumassis were then, in occupation of the town of 
Nkoranza; the princess, however, with her adherents was steadily refusing to support 
them in any way, and was doing her utmost to keep the king and his following loyal. 
‘A message arrived on the 8th May to the effect that help must come speedily or she 
would be taken a prisoner to Kumasi. I at once telegraphed to the princess that I 
was coming with a very large force to her support, and asked her to impress upon the 
Nkoranzas the vast importance to themselves of doing nothing hostile to the British 
Government, who relied upon their ancient loyalty. 

4. Ileft Kintampo on the 9th May, and am glad to be able to report to Your Excel- 
lency that.I arrived in time to prevent the Nkoranzas from rising, and that the whole 
of their country is now loyal, with the exception of five (5) malcontent chiefs, who left 
the town, with a very small following, for keredumassi. 

The Sekeredumassis suffered a very heavy defeat at our hands, so that these chiefs 
are now outlaws, as they cannot return to Nkoranza, being afraid of being put to death 
by the princess. No words can express and no reward be too great for the admirable 
way in which the princess behaved, the whole of the credit of the non-rising of the 
Nkoranzas is due to her unswerving fidelity to the British Government, even at the 
risk of her own life. The District Commissioner at Kintampo, Mr. Rainford, displayed 
great tact in his negotiations with the Nkoranzas at a very critical time. 

5. Lenclose a diary of the progress of the expedition from Kintampo to Kumasi, 
a return of casualties, and of ammunition expended. 

6. I would wish to bring to Your Excellency’s notice the valuable assistance ren- 
dered to me by Captain Digan, who acted as my staff officer, and also by Doctor Garland, 
whose medical arrangements were extremely good. Captain C. E. Maguire was in 
command of the advance guard during the march, and throughout showed the greatest 
dash and gallantry; nothing could exceed the coolness with which he handled his men. 
I would wish to bring his name most. prominently to Your Excellency’s notice, as having 
rendered most excellent service, and as a most valuable officer. 


T have, &c., . 


‘A. Morris, Major, 
Commissioner and Commandant. 


His Excellency 
The Governor. 


* Enclosure 7 in No. 70. 
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Diary of Expedition from Kintampo to Kumasi. 


May 9th. Left Kintampo at 6.30 a.m., with the following force :— 


Major A. Morris, D.S.O. (The Royal Irish Regiment), in command. 
Captain G. C. Digan (The Connaught Rangers)), special service. 
Inspector F. R. B. Parmeter, Gold Coast Constabulary. 
Assistant Inspector C. E. Maguire, Gold Coast Constabulary. 
Assistant Inspector A. P. Berthon, Gold Coast Constabulary. 
Assistant Colonial Surgeon P. J. Garland, Chief Medical Officer. 
Assistant Colonial Surgeon W. M. Graham. 
Native Officer Iddi Bakanu, Gold Coast Constabulary. 
3 Native Subordinates. 
1 Company Sergeant-Major. 
6 Sergeants. 

223 Rank and File. 

82 Native Levies (Sofas and Grunshis.) 


One 7-pounder gun and Maxim accompanied the force. 180 rounds per carbine 
were carried ‘by the men. 71 shells for the 7-pounder gun, 7 boxes containing each 
480 rounds Maxim ammunition in belts, and 11,250 rounds of .303 carbine ammunition 
in reserve were also taken. 


The village of Kokuma was reached at 1.30 p.m., and camp formed there for the 
night. 


May 10th. We left Kokuma at 5.40a.m. The inhabitants of the two villages we 
passed through before coming to Nkoranza came out and expressed their loyalty to the 
Government, and disowned any connection with the action of the Sekeredumassis, who, 
from reliable native information were occupying the town of Nkoranza, preparatory to 
making an attack on Kintampo. At the entrance to the town of Nkoranza, which was 
reached about 1.40 p.m., I was met by nearly 300 unarmed men, followers of the 
Princess, who all expressed the greatest delight at our arrival. 


The state of the Nkoranzas is briefly as follows :— 


Town occupied by the Princess and her immediate adherents drawn from tho 
neighbouring villages. The King, with his following have fied to the bush, being afraid 
that they would-be held responsible for the action of the Sekeredumassis, who had com- 
pletely destroyed the telegraph office. The Sekeredumassis themselves, accompanied 
by five (5) malcontent Nkoranza chiefs, with only a few of their followers, had retired 
to Sekeredumassi on hearing of our arrival at Kokuma. 


I held a large “ palaver ” this afternoon of about three hundred people in the 
presence of the Princess, addressing them at some length, and finally told them that in 
consideration of their loyalty and the steadfast fidelity of the Princess to the Govern- 
ment I would not burn the town, but would regard the destruction of the Government 
property as being the action of the Sekeredumassis alone. I warned them all that they 
must resist to the utmost any further inroads of the Sekeredumassis, as otherwise there 
might be some ‘doubt about their loyalty and good intentions. My remarks were re- 
ceived with a great deal of enthusiasm and with many expressions of loyalty and. grati- 
tude. The telegraph clerk, Mr. Hazel, who had been hiding in the bush, arrived in the 
middle of the night, and the Basel Missionary, Mr. Hanson, also came back from a 
neighbouring village. He told me that he was of opinion that the matter might now be 
considered as settled, and that the Princess would now be strong enough to maintain 
her nower. ' 


May 11th. We left Nkoranza at 5.45 a.m., and reached the disloyal and deserted 
village of Nkwanta about 10 a.m., which we burnt, also destroying the crops. About 
1.30 p.m. our scouts came into touch with those of the Ashantis, and exchanged a few 
shots, but without effect on either side. At 2 p.m. the two leading companies and the 
advance-guard became engaged with the Sekeredumassis, who had laid an ambush in 
some long grass. The firing lasted for about half an hour, then altogether ceased, and 
we reached Sekeredumassi without further opposition. Formed camp in square round 
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the town, where we found food half-cooked, sheep, pigs, &c., so had evidently taken 
them by surprise. Captured 14 sheep, which were divided amongst the troops. Casual- 
ties: one of the native levies killed and four wounded. 


May 12th. Started at 6.20 a.m. with a flying column of 150 men to destroy the 
village of Frantee; got there about 9 a.m.; captured 20 sheep and a cow, burnt the 
village to the ground and returned to Sekeredumassi at 11.50 a.m. Spent the re- 
mainder of the day completely destroyitig this town, including a large “ fetish ” grove, 
where remains of a very recent human sacrifice were found. Two Nkoranza men came 
in and reported that the King had come back with his following, and publicly thanked 
the Princess for her action and the way in which she had preserved the town from de- 
struction. They said that very few men had gone with the malcontent chiefs, and also 
stated that on their way to Sekeredumassi they met men coming back, who told them 
they had no Jonger any wish to fight the white man. I pointed out to them the very 
complete destruction we had wrought in the town of Sekeredumassi. 


May 13th. Left Camp at 5.30 am., after burning Sekeredumassi and reached 
Yenasu at 8a.m. Captured 20 sheep and destroyed the village. Reached Chichiwery 
at 12.30 without opposition. Spent the afternoon preparing it for destruction. 


May 14th. Left camp at 5.15 a.m., after burning Chichiwery. About two and 
a-half hours out the native levies became heavily engaged in front, having tumbled right 
into an ambush, laid by the Ashantis; they fell back on us, and after half an hour's 
heavv firing, we drove the Ashantis off; the ambush was cleverly planned behind an 
enormous tree. Our casualties were heavy, the King of the Wongaras, and the Grunshi 
Chief killed, nine men of the native levies wounded, and two Hausas wounded. We 
reached Teterim at 9.15 a.m., burnt it; halted there an hour. Arrived Soko at 1.30 p.m., 
burnt it, and reached Buaman at 2.30 p.m., where we encamped for the night, the place 
is surrounded by plantain groves, which I have totally destroyed. 


May 15th. Left camp at 5.20 a.m., and at 7.30 it was reported by the native 
scouts that there was an ambush of the Ashantis in front. Seeing that there was a 
strong stockade right across the road, I opened on it with the 7-pounder gun, and thus 
succeeded in drawing the fire of the Ashantis who opened fire on us in all directions. 
The volleys, however, of the front company of the Hausas were steady, and after about 
an hour the fire of the Ashantis almost ceased, except from the stockade in front, which 
I determined to rush with the bayonet; in doing this I was severely wounded, but the 
stockade was carried. 


Our casualties were fairly heavy considering that only the head of the column was 
really engaged. Myself and seven Hausas severely wounded, seven Hausas and three 
native levies slightly wounded. The advance was continued at a rapid pace. Agiman- 
kasi was reached about 12.30 p.m., when we halted for an hour’s rest and for the pur- 

‘pose of burning that town. 

Kumasi was reached about, 3.30 p.m., without further opposition, though several 
bodies of Ashantis were seen. They abandoned the stockade which they had built at 
the entrance of the road into Kumasi, as they were taken in rear. 


Our total casualties during the march to Kumasi were as follows :— 


Officer wounded ‘sei ot. Gl 
Hausas a aoe a. =16 
Native Levies killed ... ee 
s » wounded a. =16 
Grand total ... 36 


The enemies’ total losses, so far as I can learn, were about 200 killed, including two 
chiefs and a large number wounded. 


A. Morris, Major, 
Commissioner and Commandant. 
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Ammunition Return of Troops proceeding from Kintampo to Kumasi, under the 
command of Major A. Morris, D.S.O. 


303 Maxim “308 Carbine 
Date of the Expenditure. Shrapnel Common Case shot.| Ammunition | Ammunition 
‘ e (rounds), (rounds). 
Ammunition expended from 8 | 
the llth to the 15th May, 
900. | 


A. Morris, Major, 
Commissioner and Commandant. 


Kumasi, June 2, 1900. 


Medical Report on Northern Territories-Kumasi Field Force. 
On the 22nd April, 1900, the main body of expeditionary force left Gambaga with 
the following force :— 


European Officers ses ss 3 
Hausa Constabulary ae .. 151 
Carriers... es .. 150 


On the 24th April Walewale was reached, and one European officer and twelve 
constabulary taken on strength. 

On the 5th May Kintampo was reached. The march was of 13 days’ duration and 
an average of 18 miles was completed each day. During the period the health of the 
officers and men was excellent, notwithstanding the severe physical strain involved from 
peed heat common at this season and the scarcity of water on certain stages of the 
march. 

On the 28th April six native constabulary were left at Yabum, being on the sick 
list, and six men drawn from that post to replace them. 

Kintampo was reached on the 5th May without any serious case of illness amongst 
the carriers or the Hausas. During this period the chief cases that came under treat- 
ment were injuries to feet and legs, and guinea-worm; some of the carriers suffered 
from blistered feet caused by the heat of the earth on the parts. On leaving Kin- 
tampo the force increased to the following extent :— 


European Officers — as 7 
Hausa Constabulai me ... 230 
Carriers... j Ev .. 214 


A body of about 80 native levies also joined the force. Fighting occurred on the 
oe to Kumasi, which was reached on the 15th May, and casualties were sustained as 
follows :— 


— Killed. Wounded. 
European an aoe Me Nil. 1 
Hausas... ome ess ae Nil. 16 
Levies ... Pr res Be 3 16 


The wounds were gunshot wounds, were caused by slugs from Dane guns, and were 
for the most part slight; in one case the wound was caused by a rifle bullet as far as I 
could judge. 

The wounded received first aid in action, and were subsequently attended at first 
halt; any serious case was placed in a hammock and carried by bearers; all the 
wounded arrived in Kumasi, with the exception of one native levy, who was left behind 
bv his people, against express orders, a native hammock having been provided for his 
transport. 
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.y, The ambulance arrangements proved adequate and: satisfactory. The medical 
staff consisted of one native dispenser and one dresser. The conduct of the native 
subordinates was satisfactory. The dresser, Mr. Lampty, performed his duties most 
admirably. 

P. J. GARLAND, 
Senior Medical Officer, 
Northern Territories. 

Kumasi, May 27, 1900. 


B. 


From Major A. Morris, D.S.O., late Commanding Kumasi Garrison, to OFFICER 
CoumanpinG, Ashanti Field Force. 


(No. G./103/N.T.) 
Sir, Cape Coast Castle, July 12, 1900. 

I nave the honour to furnish a diary of all important events that took place 
durine the time I was in command of the troops in Kumasi, a renort on the withdrawal 
of the main body of the garrison, two returns of casualties, and a rough sketch of 
Kumasi, showing the various Ashanti stockades and the different roads leading to the 
coast. 

2. On mv arrival at Kumasi, on the 15th May, I at once withdrew the troops 
from the trenches round the fort, and re-occupied Asafu and the buildings belonging 
to the Basel Mission. 

3. The most serious question in connection with the situation was the lack of 
.303 Martini-Metford carbine ammunition and food. Owing to the Lagos Hausas 
navn: expended 70,000 rounds on their march up country, over 260 rounds per man, 
the whole of the Martini-Metford ammunition in Kumasi amounted to only about 170 
rounds per man. I therefore decided that it was altogether impossible to vigorously 
assume the offensive, as it was absolutely necessary to keep a certain reserve of 
ammunition in the event of its being necessary to evacuate the fort through the rations 
being exhausted. 

4. After consultation with the medical authorities the rations were reduced to 
the following scale :— ; 


| 
| -- Preserve Meat. Biscuits, 
| 
| 
i Tb. 
" Enropeans ... ioe cae Sky 1 | 1 
i 
| ‘ | 
| Hausas oe ae wes it 3 Ss 14 
; | ‘ 
Carriers... ees tee aus } MN l 


The carriers were able to go about and obtain leaves and roots of kinds, which they 
made into soup. This supply was, however, soon exhausted, as there were 2,000 
civilians living on the same means of sustenance. At the beginning of June the deaths 
amongst the carricrs and civilians increased to over 20 per day, rising a fortnight later 
to between 30 and 40. 

5. No authentic news of the near approach of the relicf force having been re- 
ceived, on the 15th June I began to make preparations for the withdrawal of the 
greater part of the garrison, having, after consultation with His Excellency, decided 
to leave Kumasi on the 23rd June, on which day there would only be four (4) days’ 
rations for the whole force left. My reasons for making these early preparations were 
to deccive the Ashantis as to the actual day of departure. This was most important, 
as it had been reported to me on several occasions that the enemy would risk every- 
thing to obtain possession of His Excellency, imagining that they would thus be able 
to secure the return of Prempeh in exchange. . 

6. It was resolved to march out by the Patasi-Tereboam road to Nkwanta, as it 
was known that there was only one stockade on this road. and that food in plenty would 
be obtainable at Nkwanta, the loval king of which country was at the time in the fort. 
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-7, Instructions for the order of march having been issued to all‘ concerned somes 
days previously. (copy attached), on the night therefore of the 22nd June I issued ¢bh- 
fidential orders for the ditterent detachments to concentrate at daybreak’ on ‘the: fol- 
lowing morning, in column of route on the various roads leading to the fort from their 
lines. This was carried out, and the whole force marched off smoothly, taking two 
days’ rations with them, leaving the following force behind, with rations fortwenty-four 
(24) days, viz.:—Assistant Inspector Bishop in command, Assistant Inspector Ralph 
and Doctor Hay, 109 Hausas all ranks, and 25 carriers. The fort, with this garrison 
and an armament of four 7-pounder guns, four .450 Maxims and a Maxim-Nordenfelt 

, with a large supply of Martini-Henry ammunition and 160 rounds per man of .303 
Martini-Metford, was, I considered, altogether impregnable against any force the 
Ashantis might bring against it, more especially as after their attack on the fort on the 
29th April, in which they sustained heavy losses, they had displayed no anxiety to come 
under our rifle fire in the open. : 

8. Owing to the absolute secrecy maintained regarding the road by which the 
column would march out, and the promptness with which the stockade was carried by 
the advance guard under the command of Captain Armitage, the whole column, con- 
sisting of 600 Hausas all ranks, and 800 non-combatants, composed of loyal native 
kings, with their following, carriers and servants, in addition to about 1,000 civilians, 
following after the rear guard, was enabled to pass through the village of Patasi before 
the different Ashanti camps had time to concentrate to attack us on the flanks and in 
the rear. I had also given orders to Assistant Inspector Bishop, left in command of 
the fort, that directly heavy firing was heard from Patasi he was to at once commence 
shelling all the camps round Kumasi with his 7-pounder guns. 

9. I much regret to report that there were many casualties amongst the Hausas 
and carriers, who, weakened and emaciated by starvation, were unable to keep up, and 
fell out. The carriers in many instances threw down their loads, and, going into the 
plantain groves to obtain food, were shot by the Ashantis, who harassed our flanks 
throughout the whole of the first day’s march. Owing, however, to their havine been 
completely taken by surprise, a few volleys invariably drove them off, and the steady 
advance continued, so that they had no time to concentrate in any numbers. 

10. The hardships and ee endured by the whole force, especially the 
Europeans, were extreme. Nearly everyone lost their blankets, change of clothes, 
&c. I wish to place on record the admiration of the whole force .for the magnificent 
way in which two ladies belonging to the Basel Mission behaved. Day after day did 
these two ladies, without hammocks, the carriers with which thev had been provided 
having run away, and without a change of clothing, go through the long, arduous 
marches, often up to their waists in water, always cheerful, and without a murmur of 
complaint. 

11. I would wish to bring prominently to your notice the names of the following 
officers as having rendered particularly good service during the siege of Kumasi, and the 
march down country :— 

Captain C. H. Armitage, Acting Resident at Kumasi, was most cnergctic during 
the siege, displaying great tact and ability in dealing with the loval Ashanti Kings 
and native levies, handling them well in action on several occasions. He commanded 
the advance guard during the march down with much dash and vigour, his taking the 
Patasi stockade being particularly smart; I consider his services specialty worthy of 
reward. 

Captain G. Marshall, Royal West Kent Regiment, Special Service Officer, and 
Assistant Inspector P. H. A. Leggett, Gold Coast Constabulary, whose untimely 
deaths are a great loss to the service, had each of them been wounded on two previous 
occasions. Had these two officers lived they would, I consider, have been especially 
worthy of reward for their gallantry. 

Assistant Colonial Surgeon P. J. Garland, Principal Medical Officer, gave me 
much assistance, and his medical arrangements were very good. 

12. The following officers also are worthy of mention in this despatch :— 

Assistant Inspector A. P. Berthon, Gold Coast Constabulary, looked after his 
men well, and was most energetic in shelling the various camps and working the rocket 
trough. 

Assistant Colonial Surgeons E. H. Tweedie and A. J. Chalmers displayed much 
zeal and energy in their manifold duties. 
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My thanks are also due to Mr. L. F. David, Consulting Engineer to the Ashanti 
Company, Limited, who, having previously a the country, gave me much 
valuable information regarding the road to N. 

tT tee &e.; 
A. Morris, Major, 
(late) Commanding Troops, Kumasi. 


ORDER OF MARCH. 


Corps Furnishing Troops. —_— Number of Carriens. 


Accra and Kumasi Haueas  ... | 2 men and a Lance-Corporal AY) ay wok _ 
3 : 
me 
= 
10 men and a good Non-Commissioned Officer... _- 
3 
> 
s 
100 men in the ranks with Native Officer and 16 (2 H.) 
Company-Sergeant Major, under Captains 
Armitage and Leggett. 
(van detachments to be furnished | 1 7-pounder .. 12 
by Gambaga Hausas. 1 Maxim 8 
2 loads of double shell Be wea ase 2 
1 load of shrapnel shell... 38 eee ] 
2 loads of case shot.. 2 
1 load of powder charges with eufficient friction 1 
tubes. 
2 horse of 303 Maxim ammunition... io 2 
Gambaga Haueas eve «. | 50 Gambaga Hausas, rank and file, under Mr. 8 (H.) 
Berthon. 
1 Medical Officer (Dr. Graham), 3 native ham- 21 (H.) 
mocks, 1 Dispenser, and 1 Carrier with dressings. 
50 Gambaga Hausas, under Mr. Iddi Bakanu ... — 
Major Morris and Dr. Garland, Captain Marshall 25 (3 H.) 
and 1 Dresser, 1 Carrier with dressings. 
25 Gambaga Hausas, under Captain Digan ose 8 (H.) 
His Excellency and Lady Hosteson ees nid 16 (2 H.) 
Dr. Chalmers tee eee 8 (H.) 
20 Gold Coast Constabulary on tee ae — 
Fifty Northern Territories °80 Hausas under Captain Parmeter. 
Hausas and 30 Gold Coast 220 Carriers. 
Hauaas. 
Reserve ammunition, Northern Territories 21 
Hausas. 
Northern Territories baggage 72 
Dr. Tweedie with reserve hammocks and 39 
medical requirements. 
Gold Coast baggage .. 25 
Mr. Branch (3 loads of picks, shovela, and 18 
felling ies 
Spare ... oes a4 ose aw = 45 
220 
Gold Coast Hausas oe ee | 20 Gold Coast Hausas a3 ce ria = 
Maxim gun, furnished by Lagos Hansas 
10 boxes of -450 Maxim ammunition ... ce 10 


* These Hausas will be distributed amotige: the carriers in parties of 10 under a Non-Commissioned 
Officer. 
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Corps Furnishing Troops. ———— Number of Carrign. 
Lagos Hansas_... we ... | *70 Lagos Hausas (about), under Captain Read. 8 (H.) 
Missionaries ... bes ies 285 we «=«S2 
Lagos Hausas baggage Ne ae econ OL 
His Excellency’s baggage with Private 106 
Secretary's. 
Dr. Chalmers’ baggage ee oe aie 321 
Carriers belonging to Mr. David and Mr. 
Grundy. 
Spare Carriers nn ess ee ww =50 
All the Clerks and persons belonging to the 
above baggage, including the Civil Police. 
— 260 
Native Kings. | 
25 Hausas under Captain Cochrane ee Ste 8 (H.) 
Rear Guard, 
1 Medical Officer (Dr. Macfarlane) an = 8 (H.) 
3 Native hammocks... se nee ies es 12 
1 Dispenser ... ies ene és A oo _- 
1 Carrier with dressings 1 
3 loads of double shell 3 
1 load of shrapnel shell 1 
5 loads of case shot... aes 5 
1 load of powder charges ... or ses eee 1 
10 boxes of -450 Maxim ammunition... vs 10 
1 7-pounder ... nae oe en ace 12 
1-450 Maxim _ Sea ae ny Sea 8 
50 Lagos Hausas, under Captain Aplin, C.M.G.... 8 (H.) 
713 


ja These Hausas will be distributed amongst the carriers in parties of 10 under a Non-commissioned 
cer. 


A. MoRRIS, Major, 
Kumassi, Commanding Troops. 
June 17, 1900. 


Diary oF Events in Kumassl. 


May 19th—Resolved to attack the Ashantis to-morrow to obtain some food if 
possible, and, at all events, to obtain some information about the enemy’s strength and 
the position of the stockades. I made the following dispositions: Captain ciate 
with 150 Hausas, a 7-pounder gun, and 450 native levies, was ordered to attack the 
Dediesuaba stockade. 160 Hausas, with four 7-pounders and three .450 Maxims, 
were ordered to be concentrated at the gaol at 9.a.m. I saw all the officers command- 
ing detachments this afternoon, and impressed upon them the importance of thoroughly 
restraining the fire of their men. 


May 20th.— Wound still very bad, so had to be carried down to the gaol, where 

I arrived at 9 am. Opened fire with my 7-pounders on the camp on Mampon road 
at 9.15 a.m., shelling it for nearly an hour. At 10 a.m. sent out small reconnoitring 
arties along the Mampon and Krobo roads. They reported that the stockades on 
oth these roads were strongly held by the enemy. At 11 am. I therefore ordered 
Captain Marshall to attack the Krobo stockade with 120 Hausas, accompanied by 
one 7-pounder dnd one Maxim gun, at the same time ordering Captain Armitage to 
roceed to attack the Dediesuaba stockade. At 11.15 a.m. the enemy opened a heavy 
Fre on Captain Marshall’s party as soon as he had approached within 100 yards of the 
stockade. After a certain amount of firing on both sides, Captain Marshall reported 
that he was unable to take the stockade without expending a large amount of ammuni- 
tion, As I was only making a reconnaissance in force, I therefore ordered him to 
retire slowly, leaving a company on the causeway on both the Mampon and Krobo 
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roads. During this time I had been receiving reports from Captain Armitage that the 
Dediesuaba stockade was strongly held, and that he was unable to make much 
advance against it, as the enemy had been reinforced from the stockade on the Cape 
Coast road. I therefore considered it advisable for him to retire, which was effected in 
an orderly manner. The main objects of the day’s work were thus effected at a small 
loss both in men and ammunition. Casualties, one officer (Captain Leggett) severely 
wounded, four Hausas severely wounded, and 21 slightly. 


Return of ammunition expended May 20th. 


, “303 Carbine | -303 Carbine Maxim 
Common Shell. Shrapnel Shell.; Case Shot. Ammunition, | Ammunition, | Ammunition. 
| | G.C, Hausas, N.T. Hausas. Rounds. 
3,585 
18 10 9 1,971 * 1,614 260 


, May 23rd.—Chief Opoku Mensah of Kumassi, one of the three members of tue 
Native Council, died last night in fort. 


May 24th.—Captain Cochrane's party, consisting of 100 Lagos Hausas, which I 
chad sent out to burn certain camps beyond Bantuma, returned without carrying cut 
the work, owing to a mistake on the part of the guide. I am sending him out again 
to-morrow morning, increasing the strength from one hundred to one hundred and 
forty rank and file. 


May 25th.—Party under Captain Cochrane returned this morning, without having 
effected its object. The stockade was taken with little or no opposition, but, having 
once crossed it, the Hausas steadily refused to advance any further., 

“Casualties, one officer (Lieutenant Ralph) severely wounded, one Hausa danger- 
ously wounded, seven Hausas severely wounded, and three slightly wounded. 


Return of ammunition expended by Lagos Hausas, 25th May :— 


Carbine ammunition, .303 or ie 1,350 rounds. 
Maxim ammunition, .450 ae ee 480 ,, 


It is estimated that about fifty of the enemy were killed. I am afraid we shall 
never have such a chance again, as the enemy were totally surprised, and came running 
out from their houses in the villages, most of them without their guns. Nothing, how- 
ever, would induce the Hausas to advance, so Captain Cochrane was obliged to retire 
again. 

May 29th.--Captain Marshall, with 230 men all ranks, made an attack on the 
town of Ntimida, about two miles from the Fort, as food was reported there in plenty. 
He was unable, however, to take the stockade, where the enemy were in force and 
ready for us. Captain Maguire was shot dead, a great loss to the service, a most 

allant officer, and very popular with his men. He was buried this afternoon, the 
eee reading the service. 


May 30th.—Put in orders a further reduction of.rations; also got the Governor 
to issue a proclamation putting the Hausas under the Army Act. 


June 1st.—News points to the fact that troops are undoubtedly on their way up 
here, and close. 
June 10th—News came in from the Cape Coast road that men were being brought 


back wounded, so that it is to be hoped the relief column is somewhere near. Put a 
couple of shells into the camp (supposed) about six hundred yards from the causeway 


on Cape Coast road. 

June 1ith.—Sent out Captain Cochrane with 100 men, Lagos Hausas, as a recon- 
noitring patrol at daybreak this morning, to localise the exact position of the camp and 
stockade shelled last night. Our suppositions were correct, the Camp was about 400 
yards round the turn of the hill. ; 
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: June 16th.—F ired some rockets and star shell when it was dark to attract the at- 
tention of relieving column. 


June 17th.—Sent out copies of the order of march to officers commanding detach- 
ments and heads of departments. Spent a couple of hours throwing rockets into the 
ampon camp, causing a good deal of confusion. 


June 18th.—The civilians are dying at the rate of thirty to forty a day. 
June 2Ist.—No authentic news yet received. Killed our last pony. 
June 22nd.—We leave to-morrow. Everyone informed at 10 p.m. 


A. Morris, Major, 
(late) Commanding Kumassi Garrison. 


Cape Coast Castle, July 12, 1900. 


Diary oF Marcu out From Kumasst. 


June 23rd.— We left the Fort about 5.15 a.m., with the force as per margin, but 

the progress was very slow, as the 

His Excellency the Governor and Lady Hodgson. path across the swamp surrounding 
Major A. Morris, D.S.0.. The Royal Irish Regiment (in command). ‘Cumassi was very bad At 6.15 


Captain G. Marshall. Staff Otficer, Royul West Kent Regiment, 
Captain G. C. Digan, The Connaught Rangers. the advance guard became engaged 


Captain C. H. Armitage, ‘Travelling Commissioner. BS = ae . 
Inspector.General J. G. 0. Aplia. CMG, with the Ashantis at the Patasi 
Assistant Inspector J. E Cochrane, * f Hagos Constabulary. stockade, which was carried after 
Tspeoe PRB. "Parmeter, \ a quarter of an hour by a flank 
Assistant-Inspector P. H. A. Leggett, i gold Coast Constabulary. attack through the bush, thus turn- 
Axsistant-Inspector A. P, Berthon, : 
A.C.S,, P. J. Garland, P.M.O. ing the stockade. I had pre- 
» BH. Tweedie. viously arranged with Captain Ar- 
‘ A. J. Chalmers. : = 
» _D, Macfarlane. mitage, commanding the advanced 
tr WM Graham. : guard, that this was to be the mode 
Mr. F. Branch, Foreman of Telegraphs. o 2 
Messrs. David and Grundy, Mining Engineers, Ashanti Company, Limited. of attack adopted. A road was at 


Hay, Mamicyer sid iiss: Hanisoyar once made through the stockade to 


Mr. and Mrs. Yost, a 
Mr. Kelly, | Boel MisHon: allow of the free passage of the 
Mrs. Haussis, hammocks and loads, and the on- 


400 Hauaas, all ranks; Non-combatants, about 800 ; Carriers, Servanta, % : 
Native Kings, and their following, &c.; 1,000 Civilians in addition ward advance continued, as having 


following: beliind the rear guard: got the Ashantis on the run, it was 
most necessary to push on before 
the various camps round could send reinforcements. A small ambush was laid at the 
village of Patasi, and throughout the whole day’s march small bodies of Ashantis 
(30 to 50 men) were continually being met with in ambush, who were driven off after 
a few vollies; at 12 noon the village of Tekiman was reached, where we halted for 
1} hours to rest the men. At 5 p.m. we arrived at Tereboam, where we halted for 
the night, the rearguard not coming in till 6 p.m. Square was formed round the 
village, from which the Ashantis had fied after firing a few shots. A violent storm 
came on at 7 p.m., and lasted all night. The scene that night is almost beyond de- 
scription, nearly 3,000 people packed into a village not more than 120 yards in 
maa All night long it rained and never for a single instant did the noise 
subside. ' 


June 24th.—It was still raining hard the next morning. It was evident that 
before the force could march off it was necessary for the whole civilian element to 
be cleared out and placed in rear. This was done with much difficulty, and the 
column started at 7 a.m. The road lay through forest without much undergrowth. 
After travelling for two or three hours it was plain that the Kumassi Ashantis had 
not been able to get before us, as they had not taken advantage of several excellent 
opportunities for ambushes. We crossed without difficulty two sivers, about 2} feet 
deep and 15 yards wide, and reached the deserted village of Masiasu at 3.30 pm. A 
very steep ascent led up to this village, and if it had been held by the enemy could 
only have been taken with great loss. The rearguard, under Captain Aplin, C.M.G., 
got in at 5 pm., having been attacked by the Ashantis about two hours from 
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Tereboam ; they had two men killed and several wounded. I put a picquet across 
the entrance to the village and succeeded in keeping most of the civilians out. Result, 
a great deal more peace in the camp. It rained hard the whole day. 


dune 25th.—We left camp at 6.15 a.m., reaching the loyal town of Nkwanta at 
3.30 p.m., where we found food in plenty, and met with a most cordial reception from 
the inhabitants. 


June 26th.—Halted at Nkwanta, the rest being much needed by everybody. 
Tried to establish a market for the Hausas and carriers. 


June 27th.—Halted another day at Nkwanta, as the men were still very much 
done up. Rumour reached us that the Ashantis from Kumassi were going to oppose 
our advance at the Ofin river; most improbable. Captain Marshall is very ill, the 
wound in his head having seriously affected his brain. 


June 28th.—Marched from Nkwanta to Edubia. Captain Marshall much worse, 
and not expected to live through the day. The road from Nkwanta to Edubia was 
very bad and swampy. Captain Marshall died at 9 p.m., to the very great regret of us 
all, and especially of srivdell whose staff officer he had been during the time I was in 
the Northern Territories. Captain Leggett is very ill, owing to the sufferings and 
hardships he has gone through on the road. We got into Edubia at 4.30 p.m. 

Sent off men to make rafts to carry us over the Ofin river. 


June 29th.—Captain Marshall was buried this morning. Marched from Nkwanta 
to Takarassi, arriving there 4 p.m. Road was very bad, and most difficult for ham- 
mocks. Captain Leggett died this evening from the effect of the wound in his abdo- 
men; a most gallant officer and a great loss to the service. The guides sent forward 
to the Ofin river came back, and reported early this morning that there was a large 
extent of water to get through before we reached the river, and that it would be im- 
possible to get the whole force over in the day. I determined, therefore, to leave the 
Lagos Hausas, behind to follow on to-morrow. 


June 30th.—Captain Leggett was buried this morning. Left camp at 6.15 a.m., 
and arrived at the Ofin river at 1 p.m. It was about 70 yards wide, with a strong 
current. The road up to within two miles of the river was good, but the last two miles 
were a stretch of water from 2 to 4 feet deep. The crossing was effected without 
much difficulty by means of two rafts and a canoe. We arrived Ofinsu, 14 miles from 
the river, at 4 p.m. The force is now in Denkera country, so that I have not included 
the remainder of the journey to Cape Coast, it being a subject of no importance. 


A. Morris, Major, 
(late) Commanding Kumassi Garrison. 


Cape Coast Castle, July 12, 1900. 


Return or Casuatties, during the march to the Coast, from June 23rd 
to 25th June, 1900. 


Europeans. Hausas. 
Name of P! { 
ao - Died of | wounded. | Ei | Kintea, | Died of | Wounded.| Missin, 
ate. Wounds, | Wounded.' Names of Europeans. | Wounds. . g- 
i u 
| ‘ | | 
From Kumasi] 23rd to; 2 | 1 Captain G. Marshall, 23 16 | «(387 39 
to Nkwanta.} 25th | Assistant - In- 
June, ! spector P. A. H. } 
. 1900. Leggett, Assis- 
: tant Colonial 
Surgeon W. M. 
Graham (slightly 
wounded), 


< ‘ A. Morais, Major, 
Cape Coast Castle, (Late) Commanding Kumasi Garrison. 
July 12, 1900. 
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No. 74. 
. Governor Sm F. M. HODGSON to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received September 17, 1900.) i 


Sr, ee Government House, Accra, August 28, 1900. 
I wave the honour to transmit to you a copy of a letter which has been ad- 
dressed to me by Dr. H. B. S. Montgomery, who has been acting as Resident in 
Attabubu, in which he reports the loyalty on the part of the Queen Mother of Mam- 
pon. She has been acting as the head of the Mainpon tribe during the absence of 
the King, who, as you are aware, was with me at Kumassi, and has been brought down 
safely to Accra. 


2. The conduct of the Queen Mother is, I submit, deserving of recognition, and 
when the King returns to his country she should, I think, receive some reward for 
having remained firmly loyal to the British Government under circumstances in which 
her loyalty must have been tried to the utmost. 


3. I transmit also a copy of a letter which has been addressed to me by the loyal 
Queen Mothers of Mampon, Juabin, and Nsuta, thanking me for bringing the Kings 
of. those tribes down to the coast safely. 


T have, &c., . 
oon F. M. HODGSON, 
Governor. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 74. 
Dr. H. B. S. Montcomery to CoLoniaL SECRETARY. 


Sr, Accra, Agus 27, 1900. 

I wave the honour to report to be the following facts with respect to the 
loyalty of the Princess of Mampon and her people during the recent disturbances in 
Ashante, and believe that it was entirely due to her conduct that the Ashantees were 
prevented from causing trouble in the district of Attabubu. 

Early in Apel, having at that time no information of any trouble in Ashante, I 
despatched, under escort of two Hausas, the sum of two hundred pounds (£200) in 
specie to Kumassi as a remittance between chests. | When the escort and money 
arrived at Mampon the Princess informed the Hausas of the trouble in Ashante, and 
told them it was impossible for them to reach Kumassi; she then sent them back to 
me under the protection of a number of her people, as she was afraid they would be 
looted on the way, the country being in a state of unrest, she at the same time sendin, 
me a message that she and her people would always remain faithful to the Englis 
and would not join in the Ashante rising, begging me at the same time to send troops 
to her assistance and for her protection, as the Ashantees were troubling her and her 
peuple trying by every means in their power to force them (the Mampon) to assist 
in the rising. 

Since then I have been in almost daily communication with her (by messengers), 


and she has on several occasions tried to get messengers into Kumassi at my request, | 


but on each occasion they failed to do so. |The people of ales (the Chief of whom is 
one of her sub-chiefs) having heard that their Chief was taken by the Ashantees and 
compelled to join them too ne arms and went down to join the Ashantees. The 
Princess of Mampon stopped them on their arrival and made them return to their 
village, saying that none of her people must join the rebels. 

She refused to give the Ashantees the ammunition in Mampon, telling them that 
when they had taken the fort at Kumassi they then might come and kill her. She 
has repeatedly asked for troops to be sent to her that she might keep Ashantees from 
troubling her country, “as they were stealing the hearts of her people by their lyin: 


reports of their successes.” Since the middle of June she has prevented any f 
or salt being supplied to the Ashantees from her country. She also kept me in ormed 
N2 
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of any information she was able to obtain, and it was by her messengers that I first 
heard: the news of His Excellency the Governor's escape from Kamae 

She certainly has kept her word and acted in a most loyal and straightforward 
manner throughout the whole period. 


Thave, &., 


Henry B.S. Montcomery, 
Late Acting Resident, A.C.S., 


; Attabubu. 
To the Honourable nee 
: the Colonial Secretary, 
Accra. 
Enclosure 2 in No. 74. 
Sr, Bompata, August 15, 1900. 


Ws, the undersigned, lore Queen Mothers and Elders of Ashantee, have the 
nenoue to es ous humble thanks to Your Excellency for the troubles and hard- 
ships you had had in carrying down safely to the coast our sons, your poor Kings, 
through your love and kindness, y Dy 


We have, &c., 
Her 
-AccuaH Boatemag, of Juaben . X 
2 Mark. 
Her 
You Bremawvou, of Mampong x 
Mark. 
Her 
-\maH Dapag, of Nsutah x 
Mark. 
Writer: 
SaMuEL M. Boartene, 
B.M. Agent. 


His Excellen 
Sir F. %. Hodgson, K.C.M.G., 
Governor, Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast Colony, 
Accra. 


No. 75. 


Governor Sir F. M. HODGSON to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received September 17, 1900.) 


DespatcH RELATING TO FIELD OPERATIONS. 


Sr, Government House, Accra, August 28, 1900. . 
In continuation of my despatch of the 24th July,* marked “ Despatch 
relating to Field Operations,” I have the honour to bring to your notice for 
special reward the names of Captain F. E. Bishop, Assistant Inspector, Gold Coast 
onstabulary; Mr. J. C. Ralph, Assistant Inspector, Lagos Constabulary; Dr. J. B. 
Hay, Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Gold Coast Colony; and Native Officer Harri 
Zenuwa, Gold Coast Constabulary. These were the officers selected to guard the 
Fort at Kumassi when it became necessary in consequence of shortness of provisions 
e aioe an attempt with the bulk of the force to break through the rebel lines on the 
une. ‘ 


* No. 72. 
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2. The work entrusted to these officers was a very hazardous one, because, 
although it was taken for granted that the relief of the Fort was being organized and 
arranged, no news from the outside world had come in since the 29th April. Nothing 
was known, therefore, as to whether a relieving column could reach Kumassi by the 
15th July, up to which date the scanty stock of provisions could be made to last. 

3. The mental anxiety which these officers had to endure must have been very 
severe, and as each day passed and brought them and the gallant soldiers under their 
command nearer to the end the strain upon them must have become almost unbear- 
able. For three weeks they truly and unflinchingly upheld the honour of the British 
flag under circumstances which might have appalled the stoutest heart. 

i T beg leave to ask that the name of Captain Bishop may be submitted for 
reward. 

5. Mr. J. C. Ralph has, I notice from a despatch addressed to you by Colonel 
Sir J. Willcocks, asked to be considered for a commission in Her Majesty’s Regular 
Forces. I trust that it will be found possible to accede to his request. 

6. Dr. Hay is a civilian officer whom the exigencies of service in West Africa 
drew temporarily into a post involving military duties. He is a very excellent and 
efficient officer, and I cannot say too much in his praise. He it was who was instru- 
mental in rescuing under circumstances of considerable peril the body of Native Officer 
Akkere, Gold Coast Constabulary, when that officer was killed in the reconnaissance 
of the 23rd April, as reported in my despatch of the 14th July.* I should 
have been glad to have recommended this officer, who is now doing duty with the 
Ashanti Field Force, for the receipt of a military reward, but as he is a civilian I pre- 
sume that I am precluded from doing so. I therefore ask that his probationary period 
as an Assistant Colonial Surgeon may be considered at an end, and that he be placed 
on the establishment of medical officers from the 23rd June, with the higher rate of 
pay granted to such officers. 

Native Officer Harri Zenuwa, Gold Coast Constabulary, is thoroughly de- 
serving of consideration at your hands. He has been for 24 years in the Gold Coast 
Constabulary, and is respected by all ranks. He is a Mohammedan of high caste, and 
has considerable influence over the rank and file of the Constabulary, an influence 
which he has always brought to bear for the good of the force. I beg leave to ask that 
this officer’s meritorious conduct throughout the siege of Kumassi may be recognised 
by the grant of the medal for meritorious conduct in the field. 

8. I do not overlook the gallantry of the men of the Gold Coast and Lagos 
Hausa forces who formed the garrison, but I have not been placed in a position to 
single out any one or more for special recognition. They all did their duty as soldiers 
of the Queen should, and I venture to ask your consideration to the question of the 
distribution of a special medal or star for all whose duty it was to maintain the honour 
of the British flag at Kumassi in circumstances of much hardship and privation, and 
in the face of a savage and relentless foe. 

Thave, &c., 
¥F. M. HODGSON, 
Governor. 


No. 76. 


Cotone, Sm J. WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received October 15, 1900.) 


Kumasi, September 16, 1900. 
I wave the honour to forward herewith a return showing the strength of the 
Field Force under my command on 15th instant. 
‘ T have, &c., 
J. WILLCOCKS, 
Colonel, 
Commanding Ashanti Field Force. 


Si, 
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Enclosure in No. 76. 


- STATE OF ASHANTI FIELD FORCE on 15th September, 1900. 


Britiah 
Distribution. Officers, | Non-Com: | Native Sikhs, | Natives, 
Officers. 


Head Quarter Staff ... 

Special Service 

Medical uae a 

Royal Artillery as ies 
Ist West African Frontier Force 
2nd ” ” ” 


3rd ” ” ” 

1st Central African Regiment 

2nd oy ry a 
West African Regiment 1 as 
Gold Coast Constabulary 1 2 


Lagos Hausas ... cee aD 
Sierra Leone Frontier Police 
Gold Coast Police aoa 


DO = he i 100 C1 Gs 
ao~ 


Totals 


: er 
Py eae ee 


Civilians employed ate 19 Lady Nurses ase 3 


(a) Includes Commandant, 
(d) i Lady Doctor. 
(c) Officers serving with Royal Artillery are included in Special Service Officers, 
J. WILLCOCKS, 
Colonel. 


.: No. 77. ; 
Coronet Sim J. WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received January 31, 1901.) 
‘DESPATCH RELATING TO FigLD OPERATIONS. 


Sr, ret Cape Coast Castle, December 25, 1900. 

In continuation of my despatch dated 14th August,* I have the honour to make 
this my final report on the operations which have resulted in the complete subjugation 
pee Ashantis, and the capture or surrender of all the chiefs and leaders of the 
rebellion. 

2. On 14th August the position was as follows. The garrison of Kumassi had 
been brought up to 300 men, and there was a large reserve of food, so it was an advan- 
rage te us that the enemy still kept several thousands of men watching the fort from 
behind stockades whilst with Flying Columns I was able to search the whole country 
south; to finally clear the Adansis and Kokofus out of their territory, and drive them 
north; to destroy their food reserves on Lake Busemakwe, and having done this 
to finally move on Kumassi from the south-east and west simultaneously, and coax them 
if possible into fighting with their united forces in some spot north of Kumassi, where 
one good defeat might end the campaign. Matters eventually worked out much as I 
had hoped, although it was not until we had twice driven them northwards and sent 
many columns in all directions that they finally collected and fought at Obassa on 
30th September, only twelve miles north-west of Kumassi. 

3. Between 15th and 26th August, two strong columns under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkinson, and Lieutenant-Colonel Henstock, working east and 
south-east from Bekwai, converged on Lake Busemakwe. The people had been most 
hostile, and had committed many acts of treachery and murder, and in consequence 
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their villages and farms were destroyed and their livestock confiscated. The entire 
country in this direction was quieted so thoroughly that no. single case of misbehaviour 
on the part of the inhabitants occurred again, and very soon they begged to return to 
their vi 8, and began to bring in supplies for the troops. 

The West Akim Levies, under Major Cramer, Gold Coast Constabulary, mean- 
time, having a clear country in their front, moved up from the south-east and occupied 
the lake village s after our Ds hee troops had evacuated them. 

Captain Benson, Shropshire Light Infantry, with the Levies of East Akim and 
Kwahu was also gradually approaching the lake from the north-east, and Major 
Cramer informed me that he expected to join hands with him about 25th August. 
These Levies, however, I have since learnt, at the last moment objected to move 
towards the Lake, which was a perfectly safe country, entirely free of the enemy, and 
instead marched west direct for Kumassi. On the 28th August they were attacked at 
Bohenkra by only 300 Ashantis, and notwithstanding the heroic efforts of Captain 
Benson, after a short resistance they turned and fled, mete him with a few Hausas 
and Accra Volunteers to fight it out alone. Captain Benson retired safely to a village, 
but lost his entire stores and some Government treasure. He was a brave officer, and 
eppanently thought it better to risk defeat with his Levies rather than disband them 
when they refused to obey his orders. His death three days later was no doubt caused 
by his disappointment and the long illness he had been suffering from. 

4. On 24th August, Lieutenant-Colonel Brake, D.S.O., R.A., with the 2nd 
Battalion Central African Regiment surprised the large Ashanti village of Djachi. 
six miles north of Kokofu. Many of the enemy were ialled including the Chief Opoku, 
who had commanded the Adansis in all our earlier fights; the town was destroyed. 
This was the first occasion in this campaign on which this excellent battalion had an 
opportunity of a fight, and by its discipline. and pluck at once established itself as one 
of the best corps in the Field Force—a reputation it has right well maintained. 

5. On 29th August I sent from Bekwai a column consisting of three guns and 
nine hundred men, under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Brake, with orders to 
move on Kumassi, via Ojesu, which is fifteen miles due east. Ojesu is a very 
important Fetish town, and was the headquarters of Queen Ashantuah, one of 
the chief rebel leaders, who had with her a considerable force. 

At the same time as Lieutenant-Colonel Brake moved north-east, I myself, with 
four guns and one thousand infantry, moved north-west, to clear the country in that 
direction and transfer headquarters permanently from Bekwai to Kumassi. 

I arrived at Kumassi on 30th August without meeting any resistancé, the 
enemy flying before a detached column under Major Montanaro, Royal Artillery, and 
never attempting a fight. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brake arrived in front of Ojesu on the morning of 31st August. 
The Ashantis had taken up a strong position behind stockades. : 

Two Vickers-Maxim mountain guns, under Hon. Lieutenant Halfpenny, Royal 
Artillery, made good practice; the 2nd Battalion Central African Regiment, well led 


: by Major Gordon, Gordon Highlanders, turned the enemy’s right flank after sharp 


fighting during which Lieutenant Burton, Royal Munster Fusiliers, was killed, and 
Sergeant-major Slattery, Scottish Rifles, wounded. Captain Johnstone Stewart, 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders fortunately emerged with his company from the 
thick bush, just as the enemy were crossing his front, and punished them severely. The 
West African Frontier Force had meantime worked round the enemy’s left flank, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brake, seeing the fight was won, sounded the charge, and all the 
won of the fighting line rushed Ojesu town, the enemy clearing out as fast as they 
could. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brake was himself wounded in the neck, fortunately not 
severely, and the other casualties amounted to one officer killed, one British non-com- 
missioned officer wounded, one man killed and twenty-nine wounded. 

6. On Ist September the Ojesu column reached Kumassi, where I now had 
over two thousand troops, and several thousand levies of the native chiefs of Akim, 
Denkera, Swedru, and Bekwai. These levies were never employed in the fighting 
line, but followed the columns and brought in supplies, and also patrolled the country 
within ten miles of Kumassi. 

7. From 1st to 20th September many of the rebel leaders came into Kumassi 
and surrendered unconditionally. I learnt from them that a number of their most 
prominent men had been killed in action, or died of wounds, and that the people as a 
whole were tired of fighting, but that Queen Ashantuah, Chief Kofi Kofia, and some 
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others had great influence over them and would not surrender so long as they could 
keep together four or five thousand fighting men. There is not much use in arguing 
with an Ashanti when he means fighting, and I therefore decided to follow up these 
obstinate chiefs and keep them incessantly on the move, so as to make their own 
people tire of them. and induce them to give them up. 

Most of the troops were much done up with many months’ incessant marching, the 
carriers also were weary from poor food, and want of shelter; but to give the enemy 
time to think was to double his strength; so columns marched in every direction from 
Kumassi, surveying the country, collecting food and destroying such villages as were 
known to harbour rebels. During the process the numerous strong stockades that 
completely surrounded Kumassi were destroyed. The labour involved in their con- 
struction must have been immense, and it proved how determined had been the in- 
tentions of the Ashantis. 

8. On 8th September Major Reeve, Leinster Regiment, with one gun and 400 
men was sent to punish the Ashantis who had attacked Captain Benson at Bohenkra. 
This column was away a fortnight, and destroyed Bohenkra and the neigh- 
bouring villages, recovered much Government property, and then, swinging round 
to the north, traversed the whole Juabin and Agogo country, returning to Kumassi by 
thte Mampon road. There was now no enemy left in Ashanti to the south and east 
from Kumassi to the River Prah, and had there been a few more troops available the 
country to the west, as far as the French possessions could have been cleared at once; 
but it was absolutely necessary to give some rest to the men, and therefore not more 
than two big columns could at any time be spared. 

9. On 20th September, Major Holford, 7th Hussars with one Vickers-Maxim 
mountain gun and 500 men marched for the Northern territories, 100 miles distant, and 
re-opened the Kumassi-Kintampo road; he destroyed the town of Sekodomassi and 
neighbouring villages as the chief had been a prominent rebel ; collected a great number 
of firearms, and received the submission of many chiefs, including King Inkanza, of 
Adansi, a very old man, whose base treachery had cost us many lives and delayed the 
relief of Kumassi by two months. Leaving 100 men at Kintampo,.this column re- 
turned to Kumassi, having marched over 200 miles. 

10. At the same time I sent another force of two guns and 900 men, under 
command of Major Montanaro, Royal Artillery, to proceed parallel to Major Holford’s 
column for first two days, and then to move “ior west on Ofinsu, where spies re- 
ported the Ashantis under command of Kofi Kofia had again collected and meant to 

ght 


On the 22nd September the column was attacked whilst on the march near the 
village of Dinassi. The enemy were very numerous, but they had to deal with 
Major Montanaro, who has proved himself a first-rate soldier. The Ashantis, evi- 
dently tired of building stockades, which were invariably breached by the Vickers- 
Maxim mountain guns or carried with the bayonet, tried new tactics and assailed the 
long column in front and all along its left flank. The guns came into action to the 


front, and did very useful work, firing shrapnel and case. Two companies of the 1st . 


West African Frontier Force and 2nd Central African Regiment worked round the 
enemy’s left, whilst the company of Sikhs and some Ist Central African Regiment, 
under Major Cobbe, advancing steadily and using a Maxim, cleared the Ashantis out 
of a strong position on our left. 

Major Montanaro, seeing that they were beginning to give way, ordered the charge. 
Major Melliss led the right and Major Cobbe the left, the enemy attempted to 
retire by their left-rear, and in doing so ran into our right-advanced companies and 
suffered considerable loss from the bayonets of the Hausas and Central Africans. 
Captain Stephenson, Manchester Regiment, 1st West African Frontier Force, was 
unfortunately killed in the final charge; Major Melliss was wounded, one man killed. 
and six wounded. The enemy left 35 dead behind them. The fighting lasted 40 
minutes, and ended in a regular rout, our men followed the Ashantis for half a mile, but 
once they get on the run no regular soldier can catch them up, and the native levies 
will not even then attempt it. The new tactics had failed, but nevertheless 10 days 
later were to be employed again, and for the last time. . 

11. My intention was as soon as Ofinsu had been destroyed to send a column of 
1,200 men to march to Berekum, via Odumassi, 100 miles north-west of Kumassi and 
thus leave no part of the country unsearched and if possible capture Ashantuah and 
Kofi Kofia; but Kofi Kofia had no intention of being captured, and notwithstanding 
his defeat at Dinassi only ten days before, he moved west, and collecting all the chiefs 
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and fighting men he could muster, the total amounting to some 5,000 men, and in- 
cluding the famous tribesmen of Achuma who had never yet been defeated, he 
planted himself near the village of Obassa only 12 miles north-west from Kumassi, 
and barred the road to Berekum. The position was deliberately prepared; no 
stockades were erected, but the undergrowth was carefully thinned or entirely cut 
down according to his ideas of our methods of attack. Who can but admire such 
splendid courage as these brave though cruel people displayed throughout the cam- 
been But this was to be their last effort, and they deserved a better fate. On the 
night of the 27th September. some levies brought in the news with a rider that the 
Achumas would teach the white man a lesson he would not forget. At dawn on 29th 
September, a column of 1,200 men, under my command, left Kumassi, and halted the 
night at Adada, within two miles of the enemy’s position. They had burnt the village, 
and we passed a night of great discomfort under a pelting rain. 

The 30th September, 1900, was the last day on which (in the light of events as we 
now know them) the Ashantis should ever be able to say they fought the white man 
in any numbers. The fighting line consisted of 600 men, while 600 men were told off 
to guard the long string of carriers. At 9 a.m. the advanced scouts were fired on 
from the front, and left flank, and almost before any deployment could take place 
the enemy, who occupied a low crescent-shaped ridge poured in a heavy fire, freely 
using our own .303 carbines of which they had a great number, captured near 
Kumassi. 

As soon as sufficient troops were deployed a general advance of three companies 
took place with two in support and Sikhs in reserve, one company of the West African 
Regiment on our right under Captain St. Hill, with Lieutenant Aspinall, doing par- 
ticularly good work and driving the enemy back on the village of Obassa. Major 
Montanaro, who commanded the advanced guard, ordered the cease fire and charge, 
but the Achuma tribesmen were dogged, and refused to do more than retire a few 
yards, where they had a second position. and re-opened a fusillade all along their line, 
although exposed to the close fire of a Maxim excellently worked, which was doing 
much execution. 

A second charge forced them back on the flanks, but their centre would not give 
way, and so, after five minutes of rapid firing, I ordered up the company of Sikhs, under 
5 one Godfrey, Indian Staff Corps. The Ashanti does not like the combined sound 
of bugles and drums sounding the charge, but the brave fellows faced it this day right 
well, and as the Sikhs, with their warlike Khalsa cry, dashed into them, Ied by Captain 
Godtrey, they stood their ground and fired killing some and wounding several. including 
the brave Major Melliss, severely, and amongst the killed a fine soldier who had earne 
the Order of Merit (the Indian V.C.) on the frontiers of the Punjab. _ 

With the Sikhs went all the rest of the fighting line, a company or more from 
each of the corps composing the Field Force—fitting end to all their labours. The 
Ashantis had made their last fight in the campaign, they had been heavily beaten, 
and they now ran as they had never done before. Their flight was a panic, they left 
guns, ammunition, and everything they owned, including several thousand rounds of 
.303 ammunition and many barrels of powder on the field; no attempt was made to 
remove their belongings nor even their dead—62 bodies lay in our direct front as we 
moved on, and I afterwards found we had killed 150, including six chiefs, and the 
wounded must have numbered many more. Our casualties were Major Melliss, 
Indian Staff Corps, and Lieutenant Luard, Norfolk Regiment, severcly wounded, and 
Major Willans, Army Service Corps; Captain Charrier, Munster Fusiliers; Captain 
Pamplin Green, 3rd Essex Regiment, and Sergeant-major Shanley, Army Service 
Corps, slightly wounded; three men killed and 28 wounded. 

Next day Major Cobbe with 800 men and two guns followed up the enemy for 
ten miles, across the Offin River; some wounded and much baggage was found strewing 
the roads, but no signs of the Ashantis. This was a most arduous march through bogs 
and swamps, and the troops had about as much to do as they could manage. 

12. During October flying columns were sent in all directions from Kumassi 
to search for the enemy, but no signs were found of, them. The town of Nkawi 
(where Mr. Branscombe was murdered when the rebellion first broke out) was 
destroved as a punishment. 

13. On 1st November a column of 700 men and one Vickers-Maxim mountain gun, 
under command of Major Montanaro, Royal Artillery, left for Berekum, 100 miles north- 
west of Kumassi, and this was followed next day by a supporting column of 500 men and 
-two 7-pounder guns, under Major Browne, Leinster Regiment. On the 7th November 
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both columns united at Bechem where a supply depot was formed, the remaining 
troops moving on to Odumassi. Many chiefs and others surrendered. No resistance 
was offered at Odumassi the headquarters of Kobina Cherri, a powerful chief, 
and Major Montanaro with 400 men advanced to Berekum, the first friendly town 
in this direction. Here also arrived the same day a small column under Captain 
McCorquodale, 3rd West African Frontier Force, which had marched from the sea 
coast by the western frontiers of the Colony. The people were delighted and sur- 
prised at seeing so large a force arriving from two different directions, and all signs 
of trouble rapidly subsided. 

On 14th November, Major Browne had sent out a party of 100 men West African 
Frontier Force, under Lieutenant Kingston, Middlesex Regiment, and Lieutenant De 
Putron, 5th Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers, to surprise Chief Kobina Cherri. 
This was very well carried out, and Kobina Cherri seized. He was a cruel murderer 
who had tortured fo death many British subjects. I had him tried; he was found 
guilty, and hanged in public at Kumassi. The whole of the troops returned to 
Kumassi 23rd November. having covered over 200 miles under great physical 

' difficulties, and severely punished the villages and towns which had joined in the re- 

‘ bellion. All ranks were much done up including those patient people, the carriers, 
but they knew it was to be the last effort, and I cannot speak too highly of the officers 
and men, who, after months of incessant toil, again showed that there was no difficulty 
they could not overcome. 

14. On 19th November the town of Memm, in the Ahufu forest, the largest 
town in Ashanti, surrendered to Captain McCorquodale, with a very small force, and 
the chief with many others gave themselves up unconditionally. 

15. The Ashantis had now had enough fighting. They had fought for eight 
months; for two months they were the aggressors; for two more they gained many 
successes, but for four months they had been hunted from south to north until they 
had no rene lace, and now only three or four fugitive chiefs remained. These also 
were captured by the levies sent out by Captain Donald Stewart, C.M.G., Resident at 
Kumassi, and before the new year has set in I think I am correct in saying there will 
not be one person of any importance still in arms against us. The best memory of the 
campaign will ever be the cheerfulness, under all circumstances, displayed by the 
African soldier (whether from the West or East Coasts). He has earned the love and 
respect of his officers and has proved that he is worthy to take a place in the ranks of 
Her Majesty’s Army, and that there he will at least find none more loyal than himself. 

16. The various Departments of the Field Force have been well administered. 
The medical, under Dr. McDowell, Principal Medical Officer, in my opinion has been as 
near perfection as was possible in such a country. He was given an absolutely free 
hand, and nothing that was asked for or wanted was ever refused. The supplies from 
England have been sent out so promptly and in such a generous spirit that it was the 
universal opinion that no Force in the field could have been better treated. 

Of the Transport Department, under the control of Major Willans, Army Service 
Corps, I might say the same. His energy and ability have been remarkable, and the 
excellent quality of the rations issued to Europeans has without doubt saved much 
sickness. and kept us all in health. Since the relief of Kumassi everything in this 
Department has worked well, and the officers and non-commissioned officers 
deserve great praise. The care and feeding of 10,000 carriers drawn from all parts 
of Africa was no light task, and was admirably carried out. 

The Telegraph Department has been very well managed, and the staff worked 
satisfactorily throughout. : 

17. Small-pox, the curse of West Africa, unfortunately got a bad hold of the 
carriers after August, and a great many died; later on a good many soldiers also died. 
‘Only one European was attacked, but he recovered. The disease began to dis- 
appear at the end of November. ‘ ; 

18. From April to September I had little or no news from the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast, but during October and November regular communication 
was again established. ; 

In November I sent 300 men and a 7-pounder gun to replace the men brought 
down by Major Morris, when he marched to Kumassi, and with this addition the 
northern garrison was again sufficient for all requirements. Major Sheppard, who was 
acting as Commissioner and Commandant during the seven months, appears to have 
kept the territories in very good order, and to this is no doubt partly attributable the 
fact that no disturbances took place, although Ashanti emissaries were busy trying 
to rouse the people. 
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19. _ The total number of the Force, including all who at any time served in the 
field, did not exceed 280 Europeans (of all ranks) and 3,500 native soldiers. Nine 
officers were killed ; 52 officers and non-commissioned officers wounded, and seven died 
of disease, whilst 52 were invalided. In the native ranks 154 were killed or missing, 
680 wounded, and 102 died of disease. Out of the 10,000 carriers 45 were killed or 
wounded, and 430 died of disease. Of the native levies 50 were killed at Bohenkra. 


20. I cannot think how the relief of Kumassi and the subsequent operations could 
ever have been carried through if it had not been for the great help in obtaining car- 
riers at very short notice given by His Excellency Sir Fredk. Cardew, K.C.M.G., 
Governor of Sierra Leone, and Sir A. Hardinge, Consul-General of Zanzibar. 


21. I would beg to bring to favourable notice the following officers and others 
who have done specially good work, and in doing so I would add that in this expedi- 
tion, owing to the comparatively small number of combatant white men, the same 
officers Have been called on over and over again to accompany columns and have thus 
been afforded extra opportunities of showing what they were made of. 


1.. Colonel J. A. Man Stuart, C.M.G., 3rd Battalion Gordon Highlanders, Basc 
Commandant.—Has been invaluable. With him at the Base. I was ears sure that 
nothing would go wrong, and his judgment and energy did much for the success of the 
expedition. I desire to specially bring him to your notice. 


2. Captain (Temporary Lieutenant-Colonel) H. E. J. Brake, D.S.O., R.A— 
This officer has an excellent battalion. He is most reliahle, and the two columns com- 
manded by. him were well led. He is deserving of promotion: Was wounded at action 
of Ojesu, 31st August. 


3. Major A. F. Montanaro, R.A.—From the day he joined the force this officer’s 
work has been admirable. He was in command of the Royal Artillery, and also twice 
in chief command of columns, both of which did very good work indeed. I strongly 
recommend him for promotion. He has well earned it. ; 


4. Captain (temporary Major) H. R. Beddoes, Royal Dublin Fusiliers—Severely 
wounded at action of Yankoma, 30th July, whilst in command of a column which com- 
pletely defeated the enemy. Also commanded the rearguard at action of Kumassi, 15th 
July. A very good officer whom I strongly recommend for promotion. 


5. Captain (Local Major) A. S. Cobbe, I.8.C.—Severely wounded 6th August. 
He is an officer to be thoroughly trusted, and commanded in several fights, where he 
invariably did well. I hope he will be rewarded. 


6. Captain (Local Major) C. J. Melliss, V.C., Indian Staff Corps.—Although this 
officer has been awarded the Victoria Cross for valor, his work throughout the campaign 
has been so valuable and conspicuous that I sincerely trust he will be noted for higher 
promotion on attaining the rank of Major which he is now near. He has 18 years’ 
service, but is held back by the rules for promotion in the Indian Staff Corps. 


7. Captain (Local Major) A. F. Gordon, Gordon Highlanders.—An officer full of 
energy and go. Has worked exceedingly well and behaved most gallantly at action 
of Ojesu, 31st August. Commanded 2nd Central African Regiment, after Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brake was invalided and deserves recognition. 


8. Captain (temporary Major) H. Bryan, Manchester Regiment, D.A.A.G.—I 
hope it may be my good fortune to serve with this officer again in the field. He is one 
of the very best staff officers I have ever known. His knowledge of his duties, his tact, his 
thoroughness and his gallantry mark him as certain to rise. I confidently recommend 
him for promotion. 


9. Captain B. A. Wright, Manchester Regiment.—I regret that in error this 
officer’s name was omitted from my first despatch. He commanded the right flank 
attack entering Kumassi, 15th July, and on this as on subsequent occasions did con- 
spicuously good work. 


10. Lieutenant (Local Captain) C. Godfrey, I.8.C.—A very good officer who 
did well on every occasion where he was employed. Led his Sikhs in the final charge 
at Obassa, 30th September, and is in my opinion deserving of a reward. 


11. Lieutenant C. E. Luard, Norfolk Regiment.—Severely wounded at action 
of Obassa, 30th September; lost the sight of one eye. A gallant and reliable officer 
whom I recommend for a reward. 
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12. 2nd Lieutenant H. J. C. Leland, Royal Munster Fusiliers, A.D.C.—I would 
commend to your favourable notice this officer, who helped me in every way pos- 
sible, and was ever foremost in the fight and in all his duties. 


13. Matron A. Ward and Nursing Sister K. Neville—both of the West African 
Frontier Force——These ladies although they had completed over a year’s service in 
West Africa. volunteered to serve with the Field Force. They rendered most valuable 
service in that trying climate, and by their kindly eare and devotion to duty alleviated 
much suffering. Of the seven nursing sisters employed with the Force I specially re- 
commend the two above. 


14. I would beg to offer my best thanks to Captain Donald Stewart, C.M.G., 
Resident at Kumassi, for his valauble assistance and advice on all occasions. He ac- 
companied the column under my command on 29th September, and was present at the 
action of Obassa next day, where he gave me much useful information. 


15. I would bring to your notice the assistance rendered by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander H. F. Shakespear, H.M.S. “ Dwarf,” whilst lying off Cape Coast Castle. This 
officer assisted the Base Commandant, on several occasions landed detachments from 
his ship and quieted the unrest amongst the inhabitants which at one time was 
assuming alarming proportions. 


16. Mr. H. R. Tate, ST EaDEpOr Officer, with the East African Carriers.—This 
officer brought by sea and had charge of 3,000 East African carriers. He did par- 
ticularly good work in this department. 


17. The following officers also did very good work :— 


Captain (temporary Major) G. T. D. Browne, Leinster Regiment. 
Captain (Local Major) W. T. M. Reeve, Leinster Regiment. 
Major E. C. Weston, 5th Liverpool Regiment. 
Captain F. Lyon, Royal Field Artillery. 
Captain J. Johnston Stewart, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
» H.C. Moorhouse, Royal Artillery. 
A B. Faunce, West India Regiment. 
»  %.H. Hingley, West India Regiment. 
3 P. A. Charrier, Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
» J.C. Grahame, Highland Light Infantry. 
ee H. T. Eckersley, West India Regiment. 
2 A. H. Blair, 4th Norfolk Regiment. 
Lieutenant (Local Captain) A. A. St. Hill, West Riding Regiment. 
Lieutenant C. R. G. Mayne, Highland Light Infantry. 
Dr. W. Murray, Gold Coast Medical Service. 
Dr. D. Gray, British Central Africa Medical Service. 
Mr. M. S. Andrews, Superintendent of Telegraphs, Gold Coast Colony. 


I have, &c., 


Colonel, 
Commanding Ashanti Field Force. 
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No. 78. 


CotoneL Sm J. WILLCOCKS to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 5.30 p.m., December 28, 1900.) 


TELEGRAM. 


Cape Coast, 28th December. Donald Stewart telegraphs from Kumasi that rebel 
Chief Kofi Kofia, and also Osei Kudjoe Krum, of Bantama, have been taken prisoners. 
Glad to know, before leaving for England, every rebel Chief has surrendered. 


No. 79. 


Sm F. M. HODGSON to COLONIAL OFFICE. 
(Received January 31, 1901.) 


Sr, Chylton Dene, Surbiton, January 29, 1901. 

I pEsirE before proceeding to take up my appointment as Governor of Barbados 
to place on record in as concise a form as possible what in my judgment were the cir- 
cumstances which led up to the recent outbreak in Kumassi, and { will now proceed 
todo so. I have referred to them in despatches which, addressed to the Secretary of 
State from Kumassi, are now in his hands, but it will 1 think be useful to bring them 
into one general statement. ; 

2. Jn order to deal properly with this important matter it is necessary for me to 
refer, and I will do so as briefly as possible, to the situation at the time of the expedi- 
tion to Kumassi in 1895-6 which led to Ashanti coming under the rule of the Govern- 
ment of the Gold Coast. The tribes forming the old Ashanti Confederation were at 
- that time still at variance as to the succession to the Golden Stool. The King of 
Nkoranza had already broken away, although he had been unsuccessful in his negotia- 
tions for a treaty of alliance with the British Government. The Kings of Mampon and 
Aguna, with their respective Court parties, had prudently retired into British territory, 
the King of Juabin had established himself on the frontier of Ashanti and the Gold 
Coast Colony, watching events, and the powerful King of Bekwai secretly sought to. 
establish friendly relations with the Colonial Government, and openly stated that he 
would not offer opposition to any British force which might be sent to Kumassi. This 
state of things, and the failure to obtain the assistance of Samory, undoubtedly led to 
the decision of Prempeh and his councillors not to oppose with force the march of a 
British expedition to Kumassi. The general feeling among Prempeh’s adherents at 
that time was that the British troops, after marching to Kumassi, and perhaps exacting 
a fine, would return to the Coast, as they had done on the previous occasion, and take 
no further action. 

8. It was with dismay that the Kumassis and the Kings of those of the con- 
federated tribes who supported Prempeh, found that they had entirely miscalculated 
events, and that the British Government not only intended to remain, but made 
demands which were unexpected, and which, without previous Preparation, they could 
not comply with. Opposition was rendered impossible, because t! 
native administration was paralyzed by the removal as political prisoners of Prempeh 
and the principal members of his Court, as well as the Kings who were his chief and 
open supporters. The young men, doubtless eager enough to fight for their king, were 
thus relied to impotence. They were without leaders. The Kumassis withdrew 
altogether from Kumassi, and retired to their bush villages, chiefly in the Atchima 
country which lies to the west and north-west of the town. There remained in 
Kumassi only those of the chiefs, with their followers, who had been selected by the 
Governor to assist the Resident, and who had been ordered to remain for that purpose. 
The greater part of the town was abandoned, and what I found when I entered the 
place on the 25th March last, was as follows :— ; 

In the centre was the fort, with the ground around it cleared sufficiently for the 

lay of the guns manning it. On the south and south-west, a quarter entirely in- 
Patited by Fanti traders; on the west, the Gold Coast Hausa Constabulary canton- 
ments; on the north, a quarter inhabited by strangers, and called the Saltpond Lines, 
together with the Basel Mission premises, school-house, and church; and on the 
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east, a remnant of the Ashanti town, containing the ruins of Prempeh’s “ palace,” 
inhabited by Gold Coast Police, and the huts of the native chiefs and their followers 
already referred to. Although the market was well attended by Ashanti women, who 
came to sell their native foodstuffs, it was not difficult for anyone with a knowledge 
of West Africa, to see at a glance that the vast population of Kumassi still lived away 
from it, and had not resigned themselves to the new order of things. This 1act I learnt 
-only from my visit. ‘ 

4. Upon the completion of the expedition in 1896, a Resident was appointed, the 
‘construction of a fort and the establishment of a garrison in Kumassi were arranged, 
and it was decided, and the arrangement appears to have been considered suitable, to 
-deal with the outlying tribal districts by means of a Committee of Native Chiefs, who 
were to confer with. and work under the orders of, the Resident, and to keep him ad- 
vised of all matters affecting the welfare of the country, or acts likely to disturb the 
peace. Administration by means of a Native Committee was doubtless considered to 
be the most likely means of inducing the Ashantis generally to fall in with the altered 
state of things, but otherwise the arrangement had nothing to commend itself, and 
there was no guarantee that the members of the Native Committee, who by their 
position and residence in Kumassi were often able to ascertain the movements of the 
Government, would on their part act loyally and with a strict regard to British 
interests. This system of administration did not appear to me at all satisfactory. 
Nothing of the kind was attempted in the Northern Territories where the whole 
country was very properly broken up into administrative districts and sub-districts. 
It was, in my judgment, desirable, having regard to the circumstances under which 
Ashanti had been acquired, and in view of the abolition of human sacrifices, slavery, 
and all native customs which were contrary to justice, equity, and good Government, 
to be in closer and more reliable touch with the several native tribes without at the 
same time disturbing the local administration by the kings and chiefs of tribes. 
However, all had gone outwardly well up to the date on which I was appointed 
Governor of the Gold Coast (April, 1898). Sir Wm. Maxwell had visited most of the 
districts of Ashanti in 1896, and some of them in 1897, and I did not hear from him 
-on his return to Accra in November, 1897, that he had any reason to be dissatisfied 
with the system of administration in question. Of this latter visit no report appears to 
have been made, probably because he returned to Accra shattered in health, and 
totally unfitted to write a report. 

5. Before I quitted the Colony on leave of absence (December, 1898), I had had 
no opportunity of taking the whole question into careful consideration, and, if I had, 
I should not, in the absence of a strong report from the Resident, have disturbed the 
-existing order of things without first making a personal visit to the country, more 
‘especially as, apart from my own views, there was nothing on record to lead me to 
-conclude that the arrangements were not working well. I returned to the Colony in 
July, 1899, having during my leave done all I could by personal interviews to ascertain 
what capitalists and merchants intended to do with regard to the development of 
Ashanti. I was more impressed than ever with the necessity, in the interests of trade 
and mining capitalists, apart altogether from political considerations, of formulating 
a More complete system of Government. It was my wish to proceed to Kumassi as 
soon as the rains were over and November was fixed as the time of my visit, but the 
necessity of remaining at headquarters for the Concessions Bill deferred my departure 
until March, 1900. I left Accra on the 13th March. I had many matters to deal with 
besides the question of administration, namely, a disputed succession to the tribal stool 
-of Nsuta; the tribal ownership of the Biposu lands—a somewhat complicated matter— 
the claim of the King of Western Akim (Gold Coast Colony) to be regarded as King 
Paramount over the districts of Bompata, Obogu, and Agogo; the question of the best 
means of arranging for the transport of stores and Government officers to and from the 
Northern Territories, as well as some other matters of less importance which it is 
unnecessary to specify. The Secretary of State’s decision to collect from the Ashantis 
annually a sum representing interest on the indemnity due under the provisions of the 
‘Treaty of Pocenak, and of the cost of the 1895-6 Aerie course recommended 
both by the Resident, Captain Donald Stewart, C.M.G., and myself—did not form a 
pernan of my original programme. The decision arrived two days before I started, in 

arch, and I then included it. : 

_6. Up to the date of my departure from Accra there had been no reports re- 
-ceived from Kumassi which could lead to the inference that the Ashantis were in a 
disturbed state and bordering on rebellion; or that they were in a state of prepara- 
tion for revolt. Only one incident of a doubtful character, which I will refer to later, 
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came to my notice, but, in itself, it did not appear to me to be a matter for immediate 
apprehension. There was therefore really no reason for me to consider the opportune- 
ness of my visit, any more than it would have been necessary in ordinary circumstances 
to do so in connection with a visit on my part to any portion of the Colony. Apart 
from the desirability of making periodical visits to outlying ‘portions of the Colony and 
protected territories, I had important work to do at Kumassi, and, as I had absolutely 
nothing of any consequence in my hands indicative of any organized arrangements for 
revolt, or indeed of any likelihood of disturbance, it was my duty to make the journey. 
It was only after my arrival at Kumassi that I became aware that the situation of 
affairs was grave. As it was, I left Accra quite unconscious of any danger. This is 
clear from the fact that I had only the usual escort of some 30 Hausas. It may be 
asked why did I, as Governor, proceed to Ashanti with an escort insufficient to impress 
the natives with the importance of the Governor's position. My reply to that question 
is that I could only have taken a larger escort by seriously interfering with the annual 
course of instruction of the Hausa contingent at Accra, and I was proceeding to a 
place where there was a garrison, and where, if I required any military parade, I 
should be in a position to get it. 

. I will refer now to the reports in the hands of the Government as to the con- 
dition of Ashanti. In April, 1896, a report came to hand from Captain Larymore, at 
the time ane as Resident, to the effect that the people in the Atchima country— 
that is to say the Kumassis—were plotting against the Government, and meditated an 
attack upon the British post at Kumassi. A detachment of Hausas, which happened 
to be marching down to the Coast from Northern Sefwhi, was diverted to Kumassi. 
No attack was made and nothing more was heard of the matter. In 1897 Mr. Vroom, 
C.M.G.,, a Native District Commissioner, was sent to Ashanti by Governor Sir William 
Maxwell to ascertain the state of public fecling and the nature of any grievances which 
he might find to exist, and made a report. This report by a native, who could, better 
than any white man, ascertain and gauge the true feeling of the people, indicated that 
the Ashantis had not at that time settled down to and acquiesced in British rule; but 
it was not regarded as disquieting nor was it considered necessary by Sir William 
Maxwell to. change the system of administration in force. In 1898 troubles were: 
apprehended in Wam. The matter, which was regarded as local, and no doubt 
was local, was the subject of despatches. The King was ultimately fined. 
Towards the end of 1899 there was a disturbance in Aguna, when a few huts 
were burnt down. Captain Davidson Houston, then acting as Resident, went 
up with a small force, and the ringleaders were subsequently arrested. 

is was not reported as anything more than a local disturbance without 
any political significance. There was correspondence with regard to the armament of 
the fort, which I dealt with as reported by despatch, and the armament was then 
considered sufficient and satisfactory. It proved to be so during the siege in which I 
was involved. And there has been correspondence also with regard to the strength of 
the garrison at Kumassi. As to this the military requirements of the Northern Ter- 
ritories and the difficulty in getting an adequate supply of recruits, a matter about which 
I have been in correspondence with you, prevented my doing very much. The garrison 
was not as strong as [ should have wished, but was as strong as the numerical stren: 
of the force, and the requirements of the Northern Territories and the Colony, enabled 
me to make it. The strength was arranged in consultation with the late pathol 
Inspector-General, who did all he could to meet requirements. It was, I believe, 
stated in one of the letters, I think by Captain Donald Stewart, that the garrison was 
not strong enough to properly overawe the Ashantis. I am not certain of this; but I 
am certain that nothing was said in any of the reports from Kumassi that there were 
any preparations for revolt or any chance of revolt. ; 

8. That was the state of affairs in Ashanti as known to the Government, as 
known to me. There was in fact nothing to lead me to conclude that my visit was 
either unsafe or inopportune. ; 

9. The whole course of the outbreak has, I think, made it abundantly clear that 
the malcontent Ashantis, those in fact who were one with the powerful Kumassi tribe, 
who were in favour of Prempeh and opposed to his rival Atcheri Boanda, had for some: 
time been secretly preparing for revolt.’ The collection of the enormous auantity of 
warlike stores, which the siege of Kumassi, and the determined opposition to the 

allant force under Colonel Sir James Willcocks, showed them to be possessed of, must 
base been spread over a long period. It is in itself evidence of a nre-determined 
outbreak. The whole history of the Ashantis is a record of wars, wars against their 
neighbours, who, until the power of the British began to be manifested, were either: 
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directly subservient to them or in a state of vassalage. The Ashanti warriors of 
1900 were not those who had been overthrown in battle by the forces under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in 1873-4. They had not tried conclusions with the British troops, 
and it is not perhaps to be wondered at that the warriors of a warlike race unaccus- 
tomed to any other life than that of predominance, should have decided to make an 
attempt.to throw off the British yoke at the first opportunity which might appear to 
them fitting. 

10. But there were other causes for revolt. The Kumassis, the dominant 
Ashanti tribe, were, I was to discover, smarting under the loss of their king —Premneh 
—without having struck a blow in his defence. For Prempeh was their tribal king, 
besides being King Paramount over the whole of Ashanti. He had been taken from 
them without a hand having been lifted to save him. The whole incident was a 
stigma upon the valour of the Kumassi warriors—a stigma which, by native custom and 
native tradition, blood alone—the blood of the offending white man—could wipe out. 

11. Again, the whole system of the country had been changed with the estab- 
lishment of British rule within their midst. All their savage modes of Government 
had been abolished. They were unable to be the proprietors of slaves, they could no 
longer glory in human sacrifices; they had to provide labour for public works, and they 
found their country over-run without molestation by strangers engaged in trade and 
other peaceful occupations. Further, for disobedience they were fined bv the Resident, 
and I learnt after my arrival in Ashanti that this was a cause of dissatisfaction. 

12. The abolition of slavery and human sacrifices was a matter of course upon 
the occupation of Ashanti, but it was inevitable that there would be discontent in 
consequence. ‘lhe West African native holds very tenaciously to ancient customs, and 
the inability of the Ashantis to obtain slaves seriously interfered with their means of 
livelihood. They found themselves unable to obtain a sufficient number of labourers 
to work in the native gold pits and to carry on their farming operations, and further 
they were, at the same time, called upon by their chiefs, under application from the 
British Resident, to supply labourers for public purposes, as for example the con- 
struction of roads, and ths conveyance of Government stores. 

13. The imposition of fines is necessary in connection with the maintenance of 
authority, and I could not find that the exercise of this system had in any way been 
abused. The responsibility of fining rests entirely with the Resident who has not 
been required to report to the Governor this exercise of power on his part. I became 
aware of the fact that there was discontent arising from this cause when, on my way to 
Kumassi, the King of Adansi having made it a matter 6f complaint when I met him at 
Kwisa. It was also mentioned to me by Opoku Mensa, the senior member of the 
Kumassi ‘Native Committee. But for the sudden outbreak of the revolt it was a 
matter which I should have carefully looked into. 

14. In order to show that the Ashantis had been secretly preparing for revolt, 
I may mention that Kofi Yami, one of the King of Bekwai’s linguists, told me that 
towards the end of 1898 the Abodoms went to Kumassi to drink fetish with the 
Kumassi chiefs to fight against the white man. Kofi Yami’s remarks, which were 
made to me during the siege of Kumassi, led me to question the loyal native kings and 
chiefs who were with me in the fort, and were safely brought down to Accra. I enclose 
copies of the statements made by the Kings of Mampon, Juabin, and Acuna, and by 
Chiefs Kobina Kokofu and Kobina Toto. 

15. Finally, I will refer to the Golden Stool, about which so much has been said 
in the newspapers. Very few people seem to realize the political value of a tribal 
stool. They regard it as the throne of the reigning chief for the time being and 
nothing more. But as a matter of fact the stool is of far more importance to a tribe 
than the king or chief who occupies it. To deprive a tribe of its stool is to deprive a 
king or chief of all power. He cannot enforce his decrees or judgments, for he has 
no stool to sit upon when he delivers them. To deprive a tribe of its stool is a far 
more severe punishment than to deprive it of its king or head chief, because there is 
always a person who is known as “next to the chief ”—-what we should call a deputy 
chief—who in the absence of the head chief through illness or from any other cause, 
takes his place. The stool is there for the deputy to sit upon, and everything goes 
forward as usual. So with the golden stool of Ashanti; so long as it remains in the 
hands of the Ashantis, so long does the power of the king—whether the king exists or 
not—remain with them. Mr. Ramseyer, whose knowledge of Ashanti and the 
Ashantis is perhaps unique, writes about it as follows:—“ Concerning the Golden 
Stool, your Excellency is right-in believing that it would be of the greatest importance 
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to the British Government to get hold of it . . . . the whole history of Ashanti 
is attached to it, and only the possessor of it is acknowledged as Head or Master of the 
Ashantis.” The Golden Stool is, therefore,-a valuable asset to the Colonial Govern- 
ment, and it is a matter for regret that its delivery was not insisted upon in 1896. 

16. Early in December, 1899, the Secretary to the King of Accra, an educated 
man and a native of repute in Accra, informed me that he had a very important com- 
munication to make to me. I gave him an interview, and he brought with him an 
«\shanti lad—a slave—who, he said, had come to him to see the Governor. ‘Ine lad’s 
story was that he had been sent by the custodians of the Stool to say that they were 
tired of the work entrusted to‘them, and would deliver up the Stool if a white officer 
and some Hausas were sent secretly to them on condition that their own lives, which 
would thus become jeopardised, were protected, and they received a portion of the 
treasure kept with it. The King’s Secretary vouched for the accuracy of the story - 
and showed his belief in it by offering to acompany any detachment of Hausas I might 
send. The Acting Resident was at this time absent from Kumassi, and I was unaple 
to consult him. Moreover, it did not appear to be necessary to do so, as strict secrecy 
was essential to success. After careful consideration I decided to make the attempt, 
and on the 15th January, sent a detachment of Hausas, under the command of my 
Private Secretary, Captain Armitage. The King’s Secretary accompanied it. The 
attempt failed as I have already informed vou, through the lad having become 
frightened and refusing to take the party to the precise spot where the stool was kept. 
There was no disturbance of any kind, and the party returned to Accra as quietly as 
it had left. Captain Armitage on his return reported that he had seen quantities of 
warlike stores in the Kumassi bush villages he had passed through in the Atchima 
country, and I determined to look further into this matter after my arrival at Kumassi, 
because it appeared to me that the existence of such stores was a menace to our 

osition in Ashanti. This is the incident to which I referred in paragraph 6 of this 
etter. Accordingly, on the 29th March, the day after the public palaver with the 
Ashanti Kings and Chiefs at Kumassi, I despatched a gal force under Captains 
Armitage and Leggett to march through the principal Atchima villages, and to 
examine into the state of affairs, and to make a full report to me. The instructions I 
gave are in your hands, and they include a direction that if the opportunity occurred 
of obtaining the Golden Stool that opportunity was to be taken, for the force was 
being sent into the district in which the stool was, by common report, kept. I took 
this step after consultation with the Acting Resident, who saw no obiection to it. I 
learnt later that the Atchima people had only a few days previously not properly 
received Mr. David, the Mining Prospector of the Ashanti Company. I enclose a copy 
of a letter from Mr. David, dated the 17th June, in which he states that he was in the 
Atchima country from the 20th March (five days before my arrival at Kumassi) tu the 
27th March, and that at Nkawi the people were so hostile that he dared not stay 
there. _ Had I been made aware of this state of things, I should assuredly have 
paused before sending an armed force among people in an excited state, as to do so was 
to invite conflict. As it was, a conflict occurred which proved to be the commence 
ment of the rebellion. 
Tam, &c., 
F. M. HODGSON. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 79. 


(1) 
: August 24, 1900. 

King of Mampong, Akwesi Sekere, states that it was a common talk among the 
Ashantis that if they did not get their King and others they would fight against the 
English. This plot was formed about two years after the King and others had been 
taken away. They say the reason they did not fight when the King and others were 
being taken was because they had not enough powder and lead at the time. They 
commenced to get powder, guns, and lead in small quantities after they waited for two 
years and. there was no sign of their King and Chiefs coming back. I reported the 
intended rising of Ashantis to the white man at Kumasi more than one occasion. My 
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subjects used to inform me that Egisus, Ofinsus, and Kumassi villages were gettin 
every day guns, powder, and lead from the Coast. Most of guns, powder, and lea 
were bought from Salt pond, and brought into Ashanti through Akem Swedru. 
His 
AKWESI SEKERE, x 
Mark, 
King of Mampong. 


(2.) 


King of Juabin, Yaw Sapong, states that about two years ago I heard the Ashantis 
were plotting to fight the English and getting guns, powder, and lead from the Coast in 
small quantities for these reasons: that they thought the Government would send their . 
King and Chiefs back after punishing them by staying in strange land for some time, 
but they had seen no sign of their returning back into Ashanti. That their slaves used 
to run away from them and were helped by the Government by giving them freedom. 
Also they were forced to roof houses and had been stopped to deal in slaves. And 
also the white man at Kumassi fined them too much. 

His 


Yaw Sapone, x 
Mark, 
King of Juabin. 


(3.) 


King of Aguna, Kwamin Buaki, states that about a year ago the King of Kokofu 
sent me a message that he, Ejesus, Ofinsus, Mampongs, Kumasis, and Atchimas had 
plotted together to fight the English in the time of growing yams this year, and he 
wanted me to join them. I then arrested the messenger and reported to Captain 
Davidson-Houston, at Kumassi, and he sent a constable to me. and the messenger 
from Kokofu was taken to Kumassi. The Ashantis said their reasons of rising were. 
that if they did not get their King this year they would fight. 

Also they were forced to roof houses and carry loads to Kintampo for only 8s. as 
pay. Also Mr. Ramseyer had taken all their people into his Society, and they refused 
to serve them as soon as they joined Mr. Ramseyer. 

About three years ago the Ashantis commenced to buy from the Coast in small 
quantities, guns, powder, and lead. a 

is 


Kwamin Bvakt, x 
Mark, 
King of Aguna. 


(4.) 


Chief of Sewna, Kobina Kokofu, states that, I heard at Accra before I went back 
to Ashanti and at Sewna that the Ashantis talk among themselves that they would 
fight the English. That the English had taken their King and did not give them rest 
but forced them to carry loads and roof houses. They had the King’s powder and also 
began to buy in small quantities guns, powder, and lead from Saltpond, Cape Coast, 
and Accra, about three years ago, and brought them into Ashanti through Akem and 
Assin. They had already determined to fight if they did not get Prempeh and others 
back this year. 

His 


Kontna Koxoru, xX 
Mark, 
Chief of Sewna. 
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(5.) 


Chief Kobina Toto states that about two years ago the Ashantis plotted to fight 
the English, that the way and manner their elders were taken away was disgraceful, 
and therefore they would fight the English if they did not get them back into Ashanti 
this year. 

His 


Kosina Toto, x 
: Mark. 
Writer and witness to marks: 


J. 5. Ersynn, 
Interpreter to the Resident of Kumassi. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 79. 


Sr, Kumassi, June 17, 1900. 

T gave the honour to inform you that I have been in Achina country this year 
from March 20th till March 27th. I slept in that country from March 20th till March 
26th, with the exception of one night in the Beckwai town of Teki. 

The behaviour of Chief of Affiwah, between Mawasa and Gezasi decided me to 
send to Resident, W. B. D. Houston, a messenger, asking for a bearer of the Native 
Committee, and I pushed my way ahead to Gezasi, where though with all external 
appearances of friendship, the King of Gezasi made so little of my licence and the 
letter of the Resident, refusing to answer any questions about roads, &c., &c., that I 
went back to Kumassi at once, where the Resident resolved to have him summoned in 
order to give him some admonition. On my way back at Mawasa, my helmet was 
stolen from me, and the man sent to recover it had to pay 1s. to recover it. At Nkawe 
the reception of the population was such that I did not dare to sleep there. 


Iam, &c., 
F. Davin. 
To the Governor, 
The Fort, Kumassi. 
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No. 1. 
Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received February 18, 1901.) 


Sr, Government House, Accra, January 29, 1901. 

¥ wave the honour to forward, for your information, a copy of a report, dated 
January 14th, 1901, which I have just received from the Resident at Kumassi, dealing 
with the state of affairs in Ashanti. 


2. As I think you will wish to have Captain Donald Stewart’s able resumé of 
the condition of Ashanti without delay, I am not kecping the letter back to add remarks 
of my own with regard to the various points it brings forward, but I would inform you 
that I have been in communication with him on the subject of rewards to loyal, and 
punishment to disloyal, chiefs, and on the future ownership of the public lands of the 
tribes which fought against us. On these and other points dealt with by the Resident 
I shall address you from Kumassi, for which place I propose to leave Accra on the 
15th prox. 


3. I shall take with me to discuss with Captain Donald Stewart the draft 
Proclamation which has been prepared, in consultation with the Chief Justice and 
the Attorney-General, to govern the future administration of Ashanti. Before leaving 
I propose to send you a copy of this draft, as well as of that now under preparation for 
the Northern Territories, so that you may be in a position to give your general assent 
to their provisions at the same time that you send out the Orders in Council under 
which the Proclamations will be issued. 

I have, &c., 
M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 


Enclosure in No. 1. 


Captain Donatp Srewart to THE GovERNoR. 
(Extract.) 


Sr, Kumassi, January 14, 1901. 

I nave the honour to forward, for the information of His Excellency, a short 
report on the state of affairs in Ashanti, up to the present date. On my arrival in 
Kumassi, towards the end of September, I found military operations still going on, 
they were absolutely necessary, as the enemy, though driven away from round Kumassi, 
still had large numbers of men in the field. 


After the fight at Abuasu, on the main road to Berekum, which ended in the 
complete defeat of the enemy, I consulted with Colonel Willcocks as to sending out 
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messengers to the rebel chiefs, and endeavouring to get them to accept the terms 
offered to them by Her Majesty’s Government. For this purpose I chose Chief Osei 
Keujassi, an influential Kumassi Chief, who was a prisoner in the stockade, as the 
bearer. This man took my messages and a letter explaining the terms to the rebel 
chiefs, but he was unable to persuade them to come in and surrender. I fancy their 
principal objection was that nearly all had been mixed up in different murders of 
prisoners, and were afraid of the consequences; the message, however, did its good 
work, as the young men, who were fighting under the chiefs’ orders, were informed that 
ey would be safe as far as their lives were concerned for fighting against the British 
overnment. : 


As this news got spread about, so the chiefs’ armed forces dwindled away, the 
young men deserting and returning to their villages at every opportunity, until the 
ringleaders could not muster 50 armed men between them. News was then brought 
to me that they were seeking assistance from the French, and that they proposed re- 
tiring into the Kingabo District. If this move had been carried out they would 
always have been a thorn in our side; so I held a meeting of all the loyal kings and 
chiefs I could collect, and explained to them the serious state of affairs, calling on them 
to give me every assistance in the capture of the rebel leaders. Orders were issued 
and four or five large armed parties proceeded to the district where the rebels were 
hiding, namely, in the dense forest of Ahafo. 


The whole country was cleverly surrounded, all roads guarded, Sefwhis, Wams, 
Berekums, and Ahafos warned to watch their roads, in case they tried to break out 
towards the French boundary. 


This cordon was daily drawn closer and closer, until the chiefs were located by 
hunters and then arrested by the different parties sent out; very few chiefs got away, 
and these I hope to arrest shortly; the work was most excellently carried out, and 
all the principal leaders are now prisoners in Kumassi prison. 


Of course, there is little doubt that the reward of £600, offered by Colonel Will- 
cocks, after consultation with me, had a great deal to do with the result, as it made 
all the chiefs keen to gain at least a portion of it. 


T enclose a list of chiefs I have released on parole; these latter had little to do with 
the rising, being all sub-chiefs, and I released them so that I could have some chiefs 
to look after the returning Ashantis, and see to the rebuilding of villages, safety and 
clearing of roads, providing carriers, &c. I think this amount of leniency towards 
the petty chiefs has been thoroughly appreciated by the Ashantis, as showing that the 
Se anen are only going to make examples of the ringleaders who ordered the 
rebellion. 


The following are the chiefs who gave me most assistance in capturing the rebel 
ers :— 
King of Mampon, 
oon Juabin, 


» » Aguna, 

Chief Yaw Awnah, 
» Quachi Inkatia, of Ekwanta, 
» Kobina Kokofu, of Kumassi, 
» Quami Tua, of Kumassi, 
» Kofi Sencheri, of Kumassi, 
» Yow Abeakum, of Kumassi, 
»» Isto, of Kumassi, 
» Osei Kenyassi, of Kumassi, 
»» Bosumprah, of Kumassi, 
» Yaw Broku, of Insuta, 
» Kobina Dembi, of Kokofu, 
» Aboah, of Kokofu, 
» Isei Mampon, of Mampon. 


I have | pleasure in bringing these chiefs’ loyal services to the notice of His 
Excellen e Governor, as I am certain that if the arrest of these men had been 
attempted by troops, they would have escaped. 
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I am glad to be able to assure Your Excellency that the whole of Ashanti is now 
perfectly quiet, and the people gradually returning to their villages. 

Large numbers of Ashanti prisoners have been captured by our levies and taken 
to their own towns. I shall be glad if orders can be issued to these chiefs to return 
all Ashanti prisoners to Ashanti as soon as possible. I dare say it would be politic 
to allow them to charge the Ashantis interested £1 per person sent back, as a kind of 
ransom, to repay them for their expenses and trouble during the expedition. 


These are the principal chiefs who have prisoners in their possession :— 


King of Western Akim, Attah Fua, of Insuaim, 

» » Eastern Akim, Amnaquata, of Kibbi, 
Princess Ambah Sewah, of Kofrodua Juabin, 
King of Assin, 

»» 9s» Denkera, Enquantabisa, of Jukuah, 

»»  Swedru, Kopi Alimkora, of Swedru, 

» » Sefwhi, Awiausu, Quasi Tinney, of Babianiha. 


As to prisoners in the hands of loyal Kings and Chiefs of Ashanti, I can order 
them to be returned myself on whatever terms the Government may decide on. 


_ There are many Kings’ stools vacant that I propose to elect a candidate for; after 
having gone into their respective claims, their names and claims for the vacancies will 
be sent to His Excellency the Governor for final approval. 


The stools vacant are :— 
King of Adansi (rebel leader), 
» », Kokofu (rebel leader), 
» », Lnsuta, dead, 
» 1 Borumfa Ahafu, Bechim (rebel leader), 
» 4, [nguanta (rebel leader), 
»» 5, Abodom (rebel leader), 
»» 9 Egisu (rebel leader), 
»» 5, Offinsu (rebel leader), 
»» 9» Wenchic (rebel leader), 


( Chief of “ Koreuti,” or head of the town of Kumassi, 

» “ Ackonis,” or foot of the town of Kumassi, 

“ Chidom,” or rearguard of the town of Kumassi, 

»» 9 . Gaasi,” or bodyguard of the town of Kumassi, 

» »» “ Adentin,” or main body and advance guard of the town of 
Kumassi, 

“ Dwika,” or Royal Families, 

» » Bantama Atchima, i 

» » N’kawi Atchima. 


Besides these there are the sub-chiefs of all the rebel tribes; many of these men 
wilt have to be removed, and their stools given to others, as they must receive some 
punishment for rebellion. 


Buildings in Kumassi—The Government buildings in the fort are all in a 
good condition, likewise the fort, a few trifling things are all that is required, as well 
as all being repainted for the preservation of wood and iron. 


The hospital, medical quarters, officers’ quarters are all standing, and have only 
suffered slightly from our shell and rifle fire, this damage would not cost much to 
make good. Several floorings from the different rooms on the ground floor have been 
pele up and boards destroyed, as they were saturated with blood and injurious to 

ealth ; these will have to be replaced. 


Hausa cantonments were completely burnt and gutted. I am having the damage 
made good by rebel tribes free of cost to the Government, as I think it is only fair 
that they should replace what they have burnt. This is being done, and I hope to have 
the work finished during this dry season. ; 


The prison and stockade were totally destroyed by fire; these I have had rebuilt 
and a new stockade put round without expense to the Government. The work was 
done by rebel Ashantis who have surrendered ; it is now in use by the political prisoners. 
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The Ashanti Development Syndicate House, in which the officers of the West African 
Regiment are now living is very little damaged. 


The Basel and Wesleyan Missions are totally destroyed. At these stations most of 
the damage was done, the buildings being completely gutted, window frames, floors, 
doors, all being destroyed; little or nothing remains of them, I am sorry to say. The 
town of Kumassi was burnt, and it is now being properly laid out, good houses being 
put up, with plenty of space between houses, to enable the town to be kept clean 
and in a sanitary condition. Several of the chiefs propose to build houses of swish 
and iron roofs, but it remains to be seen if they will carry out their good intentions. 


Tribute Tar—lI should like to know if the Government propose that this tax 
should still be enforced. 


If it is decided to enforce this tax, now is the time to arrange it, and I should 
suggest that I call all the kings and chiefs of Ashanti to a meeting at Kumassi, where 
everything could be made clear to them, and listen to any counter proposals they have 
to make. 


If His Excellency the Governor proposes to visit Kumassi shortly, as I hear 
privately he does, I could assemble these chiefs a week before he arrives, and go into the 
question thoroughly, then he himself would be able to judge on the spot of their objec- 
tions, proposals, &c., and hear from themselves what they have to say. 


Spirit licences would be included in this same category, as the Ashantis look upon 
this as a tax. too. 


Compensation.—This is a question that is sure to crop up, and innumerable 
claims and counter claims will be made; all the loyal chiefs who have lost anything 
during the rising are sure to put in claims for compensation, as their losses, they state, 
were incurred through remaining loyal. 


It is a difficult question to settle, as, if one man gets any compensation, all will 
want it, and if they are left to get compensation from the rebels, extortion in the name 
of compensation will be rampant. 


Up till now I have told them any losses they may have incurred are the mis- 
fortunes of war, and can’t be helped, but later on, when all is quiet and the country 
settled, they could then bring up the question again. 


Carriers.—There is a great difficulty in this question; the Ashanti is too well 
off, and considers himself much too big a man to carry loads himself; and carriers 
will have to be got under orders from the Resident, under penalties of fining if orders 
not complied with. This is the only way they can be procured. Jt is no hardship 
on them whatever, as there are plenty of men available, as was clearly demonstrated in 
the numbers that turned out to resist the Government. I am giving all carriers 1s. a 
day, including subsistence, and this, I think, is fair rate of pay, though on the coast 
1s. 3d. is paid. I should personally be against giving them more, as they have cost 
the Government enormous sums of money in the different expeditions, and certainly 
ought to be made to provide labour at a cheaper rate than the coast natives get, 
especially as they are only used in their own country. 


With regard to His Excellency the Governor’s wishes e all the prisoners and what 
their punishment is to be, I will make a further report as soon as all have been brought 
to Kumassi. 


The Golden Stool—I don’t think this question is quite understood. 


This stool and its sub-stools is looked upon as the great Fetish cf Ashanti, and I 
don’t believe that any Ashanti king, chief, or man, even if-they knew where it was put, 
would ever give the Government the slightest help to seize it. 


_ Even our most loyal chiefs and kings dislike immensely any allusion to the stool, 
invariably try and turn the conversation if it is alluded to, at the same time denying 
all knowledge of its whereabouts. 


General Outlook—Everywhere things are quiet, and the whole country settling 
down ; the rebels will be disarmed gradually, as we oan find them, and I have 
given orders that no arms are to be carried in the rebel districts for the future. As 
soon as the new kings and chiefs have been elected, and the people know exactly whose 
orders they have to obey, Ashanti will resume its ordinary status. 
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Villages are being rebuilt, roads cleaned, and all Government orders obeyed; in 
fact, I think, as far as the people of Ashanti are concerned, they never wanted to rise, 
but had to do so at the instigation of their chiefs, and the severe lesson that has been 
taught them will not be forgotten for many years to come. 


T hope that this short resumé of the situation up to date will be of some assistance 
to His Excellency the Governor. 


There are so many palavers of every kind and description that it does not leave 
much time for writing. 


No. 2. 
Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received March 4, 1901.) 
[Answered by No. 19.] 


Sr, Government House, Accra, February 9, 1901. 

I wave the honour to forward, for your information, a copy of a report dated 
January 30th, 1901, rendered by Captain G. W. C. Soden, Travelling Commissioner 
in British Gaman, to the Acting Inspector-General of the Gold Coast Constabulary, 
on the subject of the work done by the small detachment of the Constabulary under 
his command during the rising in Ashanti last year. 


2. Should His Majesty approve of the grant of a medal in connection with the 
operations for the suppression of this rising, I have no doubt that the sphere and 
dates of the operations will be so defined as to enable the officer, non-commissioned 
officers and men of the detachment in British Gaman to receive it. 


3. From Captain Soden’s report it is, I think, apparent that he acted with 
promptness and energy at a time when he was entirely thrown on his own resources, 
and that his attitude, especially during the earlier stages of the rising, tended to 
pee its spread into British Gaman territory. He was undoubtedly well supported 

yy the men under his command. 
T have, &c., 


M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 


Enclosure in No. 2. : 3 
Captain G. W. C. SopEN to the Acrinc Inspecror-GENERAL, Gold Coast Constabulary. 


Sr, Accra, January 30, 1901. 

As I understand there is a list being made of the names of the officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Gold Coast Constabulary who are to be recom- 
mended for the medal, if granted, on account of the recent operations in Ashanti, I 
have the honour to request that the names of the officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men of the British Gaman detachment of the Gold Coast Constabulary, of which I 
was in command, may be included. 


2. On the Ashanti insurrection breaking out the British Gaman detachment 
only numbered 1 European officer, 1 native officer (since dead), 5 non-commissioned 
officers, 1 bugler, 27 privates, and 1 native dispenser. They became at once cut off 
from all help, as the Ashantis of “Wanki” and “Odumasi” joined the insurrection 
on the 5th April. For some days afterwards I was forced to remain on the defensive 
until I had secured beyond doubt the loyalty of the natives of British Gaman and 
ascertained as far as possible the extent of the rising. 

8. On April 12, 1900, I got reliable information that the chief of Odumasi had 


collected at Odumasi nearly all the Ashantis of the north-west of Ashanti, except those 
of Berekum District, who were still wavering, as their King had refused to join until 
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he could communicate with the chief of Inkwanta, who was then commanding the 
rebel forces about Kumasi. There was then no doubt that the Berekum Ashantis, 
numbering over 3,000, were about to join the insurrection, if they had not already 
done so, as they had commenced to drink “ fetish” with the rebels at Odumasi, and 
the chief of Odumasi, who had had killed even then from 60 to 100 natives in his 
town, had sent bearers to the King of Berekum telling him that unless he allowed 
his people to kill the traders in Berekum he was coming to attack their towns. As it 
was essential for the safety of British Gaman that we should hold Berekum, as from 
there the rebels would have had two roads in different directions into Gaman, only 
one of which I could possibly hope to defend with the small force at my disposal, I 
therefore at first endeavoured to arrange with the Officer Commanding Sefwi, who 
was then at Wam, to join our forces and go together to Berekum. However this plan 
became impracticable, on account of the very doubtful loyalty of the natives of Wam 
District. P'then decided to risk being able to get into Berekum myself with 4 non- 
commissioned officers, 18 privates, 1 bugler, and a small party of picked Gamans, 
chiefly the King’s and chiefs’ linguists, to let the Ashantis see I had the Gamans readv 
to support me. 


4. I moved on Berekum as rapidly as I could, and by doing the last 15 miles 
of the march on the night of April 19th I reached Berekum very early on the 
morning of the 20th of April, which completely took the natives by surprise, in fact, 
I had entered the town and taken up a tails strong position almost before they 
were aware of my presence. The immediate result was that several Odumasi rebels 
who were then in Berekum ran away with the news of my advance to their own 
town, the Ashantis of Suatra (a town about three quarters of an hour from Berekum) 
who had already joined the rebellion, deserted Suatra, and retired to Odumasi, and 
I forced the Berekums to decide on the spot whether they would remain loyal or not, 
under a threat of opening fire on them at once unless they submitted immediately, 
which they did, as they were quite unprepared to do otherwise. 


5. I remained at Berekum for about 15 days, and almost daily held big 
“palavers” with the King of Berekum and all his sub-chiefs, until I succeeded in 
convincing them of the hopelessness of rebelling against Great Britain. During the 
first few days I was at Berekum, the rebels were engaged in building two big 
stockades on the north side of Odumasi and making preparations, fearing I was 
coming to attack them, but on learning the small force I had they ventured up to 
Suatra, and threatened to attack the Berekums unless they agreed to help in 
capturing me and my men. In the meantime I had built round the Officer Com- 
manding’s house in Berekum a: small, strong stockade, specially constructed so as to 
be easily defended by a small force, and had the bush well cleared from about the town. 
Inside the stockade I always kept a supply of food and water sufficient to last my 
men for ten or twelve days. I also sent messengers from a small party of Gamans 
I had with me back every morning into British Gaman to report that I was safe, and 
I had arranged with the Kings of Gaman before leaving that should these messengers 
cease to come, to them they were to understand I had been surrounded, and were to 
at once collect all their war men and come down and drive off the Ashantis. I 
understand the rebels became aware of this arrangement, and I am quite certain it 
was alone fear of the Gamans that prevented them from attacking me. 


6. At the beginning of May I saw pretty clearly that the Berekums might be 
trusted to remain quiet for some time, and as I had got information on May 2, 1900, 
that small bodies of the rebels had crossed the Tain and come up the road leading 
from Odumasi to Bedunkra, and were trying to loot the farms of the Gamans there, 
I left Berekum very early on the morning of May 3, 1900, and after a 123 hours’ 
march reached Kwaminmensa (King of Bedunkra’s town). About 4.30 a.m. on the 
4th I left Kwaminmensa, taking the direct road from Bedunkra to Odumasi. My 
main object being to push back these small bodies of rebels, and by threatening an 
attack on Odumasi from this direction frighten the rebels from sending any help 
towards Kumasi, and compel them to again concentrate at Odumasi and draw off from 
being in touch with Berekum District. I am glad to say the movement was a success 
and attained exactly the results I had anticipated. 


I reached the Tain about 1 p.m., having met with very little opposition. The 
enemy fied back towards Odumasi, and after some careful reconnoitring about. the 
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Tain I crossed it, and gave them chase within about three hours of Odumasi. I had 
posted parties of Gamans to hold the road behind me, but my force being such a 
small one, I could not risk giving the enemy a chance of collecting in numbers and 
perhaps cutting us off in bush. I therefore marched back to Gaman that night, 
reaching Nansakor after 2 a.m. I can only speak in the very highest terms of the 
way in which the Hausas performed this very difficult march; not a man fell out the 
whole time, though many of the carriers did, but I had guarded against them delaying 
me by taking a spare number of carriers. : 


7. Some few weeks after the Officer Commanding Sefwhi took the whole of his 
detachment and occupied Berekum until the end of July. During this time the 
British Gaman detachment kept constantly moving in the direction of Odumasi and 
‘Wanki, with a view to holding the rebels in check, and prevent them from rendering 
any help elsewhere. 


On August 13, 1900, I again took part of my detachment to Berekum, and found 
that the defeats which had then been inflicted on the Ashantis about Kumasi had 
produced very satisfactory results in Berekum District, and that, for the time being, 
my presence was not. required there. On returning from Berekum I encountered 
Ape of rebels near the ruined village of Muwani, which I succeeded in driving back 
towards Odumasi. 


On August 19, 1900, I learnt that a number of Wanki rebels had taken up a 
position at the River Tain, between Menge and Wanki, and were attempting to close 
that road. I at once set out for that point with as many men as I could spare from 
Sikassiko. I got as near as I could with safety to the Tain that night, where I en- 
camped in the bush, as I hoped to effect a surprise the following morning; however, 
in spite of every precaution, the enemy got word of my advance; they however made 
patio no resistance, only waiting for our volley before scattering into the bush. 

then crossed the Tain and followed them up within a few hours of Wanki. I then 
returned, and marched rapidly back, as I had taken no transport with me that day, 
getting into Menge that night. 


8. From September to November the British Gaman detachment kept constantly 
moving about, watching various roads from which an attack might have been made, 
or rebels captured had they tried to pass through Gaman into French territory. 


9. On the 13th November some native scouts which I had sent out brought me 
word of the approach of the northern column coming to Berekum, and that the greater 
peron of the Ashantis flying from it had taken, the road leading from Odumasi to 

edunkra. I immediately proceeded with Inspector Stirke, of Gold Coast Con- 
stabulary, 20 Hausas and 500 Gamans to Bedun and towards Odumasi, and suc: 
ceeded, very ably assisted by Mr. Stirke, in not only keeping the rebels from entering 
British Gaman, but in completely cutting off their retreat in that direction, and in 
recovering from the enemy very important letters, maps, rifle ammunition, and Gold 
on Constabulary accoutrements, which the rebels had seized in Odumasi the previous 
pril. 

10. I have tried to give as short a sketch as I could of the movements of this 
small detachment, and the work they endeavoured to do under very great difficulties 
and with the constant risk of being overwhelmed and cut to pieces in the bush, in fact, 
on several occasions the detachment owed its safety to the length and rapidity of its 
marches. Personally I think very highly indeed of the way in which all ranks served 
under me; and I now have the honour to submit this report of their services for your 
favourable consideration. 


I have, &c., 
G. W. CLorwortuy Sopen, 


Captain, 3rd Royal Munster Fusiliers, and 
Travelling Commissioner, Gold Coast Colony. 


8 
No. 3. 


Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 9.10 p.m., March 8, 1901.) 
TELEGRAM. 
[Answered by No. 4.] 


Coomassie. March 5. Propose, after consultation with Resident in Commassie, 
who has gone carefully into each case, deportation of 17, and detention of 
27, leaders of rising; and to issue proclamation (of) amnesty to cover all 
offenders, with exception (of) those persons in custody, which include 
murderers of Branscombe and others, and, except a few chiefs not yet 
arrested, who will be mentioned by name. Propose that tribute re- 
ferred to in my predecessor's despatch of 7th April,* should be paid. All 
the chiefs here, including most in country, have acquiesced in this to Resi- 
dent in Coomassie. I do not propose additional tribute for last vear’s war, 
but that rebel tribes should be punished for this by not being allowed to 
carry guns, and by being forced to provide free labour for additional 
barracks and military posts, rendered necessary in their districts by their 
conduct. Propose to fill all vacant stools with men duly elected and recom- 
mended to me by Resident in Coomassie, as these essential for adminis- 
tration of country, and do not propose any alteration in ownership of lands. 
Most important points should be decided before departure of myself (from) 
Kumasi. Please telegraph if approved as soon as possible. 


No. 4. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor MAJOR NATHAN. 
(Sent 5.25 p.m., March 11, 1901.) 
TELEGRAM. 
[Answered by No. 5.] 


I approve of proposals contained in your telegram} with regard to settlement of 
Ashanti. [assume that this does not prejudice consideration of Willcocks’srecommenda- 
tion that King of Bekwai should be rewarded by giving him part of Adansi, which 
should be carefully considered. 


No. 5. 
Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 4.15 p.m., March 18, 1901.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Kumassi, 13th March. With reference to your telegram{ with regard to settle- 
ment of Ashanti, giving to Bekwai the two Adansi villages he has asked for, but I am 
not restricting Adansis to the south of Moinsi hill. Resident considers would produce 
future difficulties and no present advantages, and I concur. Am announcing all 
decisions at palaver to-morrow. 

NATHAN. 


* No. 32 in [Cd. 501] March, 1901. 
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No. 6. 


GoverNor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 12.42 p.m., April 13, 1901.) 
TELEGRAM. 

[Answered by No. 7.] 


Sekondi, April 12. Following telegram received from Resident, Coomassie, dated 
11th April :— 

Telegram begins: “Very urgent. There are rumours of future trouble from 
Ashantis. I have strong reasons for asking for further reinforcements of 
at least 1,000 rank and file at once. If this is done as quickly as possible, 
all chance of further insurrection will be at an end. I am sending full 
report by messenger.” Telegram ends. . 


Have no information, no further knowledge as to foundation for report. There 
are 400 Central Africa Regiment and 250 Gold Coast Constabilary (in) Ashanti, 
and about 400 Gold Coast Constabulary now on the way to Coomassie. Remainder 
of Central Africa Regiment not at present available for Ashanti, and the whole of 
Central Africa Regiment must leave for Chinde next month. It appears advisable 


that you should arrange for despatch of troops to Cape Coast at short notice, if 
required. 


No. 7. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor MAJOR NATHAN. 
(Sent 2.35 p.m., April 13, 1901.) 
TELEGRAM. 


In reply to your telegram of yesterday’s date,* have asked Wallace, Northern 
Nigeria, how many troops he could despatch to Cape Coast at. short notice, if required, 
and have instructed him to comply with any requests for troops which he may receive 
from you as far as possible. You should communicate direct with him, if necessary. 


No. 8. 
Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received April 19, 1901.) 


Sr, The Residency, Kumassi, March 6, 1901. 

Wrra reference to the future administration of Ashanti, I have the honour, after 
full discussion with Captain Donald Stewart, to make the following proposals, in which 
he concurs. : 


2. Ashanti should be divided into four districts, to be called the Central, South- 
ern, North-Eastern, and North-Western districts. 


The Central district should include the towns, villages, and lands directly under 
Kumasi, and those under Ejisu (spelt Atwiso, on I.D.W.O., map No. 1097), Juabin, 
Bompata, Obogu, Agogo, Kumawu, Manpon, Insuta, Aguna, Ofinsu (spelt Ofesu on 
the map) and Atchima. The district as now proposed contains the Central and 
Eastern districts as recommended by Sir Frederic Hodgson, and also Aguna, Insuta, 
and Mampon, from his Northern district. It embraces the politically most important 


* No. 6. 
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part of the country. The inclusion in it of Sir Frederic Hodgson’s Eastern district will 
not add much to the work of administering it as this part is easily accessible from Ku- 
massi, and is not one giving much trouble. 


The Southern district should include Dengiasi, Bekwai, Kokofu, Abadum, and 
Adansi. This is the Southern district, as recommended by Sir Frederic Hodgson, 
and in addition Dengiasi from his Western district. It embraces the part of the 
country where the gold mining is at present the most developed. 


The North-Western district should include British Gaman, Wanki, Tekiman, 
Berekum, Wam, and Ahafu. It embraces the British Gaman, the Northern half of the 
Western, and the Western part of the Northern districts proposed by Sir Frederic 
Hodgson as well as the Wam and Ahafu countries, which he included in Sefwhi. It 
has some trade importance, and abuts on the French Boundary. 


The North-Eastern district should include Nkoranza, Attabubu, and Abiassi. It 
only embraces part of Sir Frederic Hodgson’s Northern district, but its area is, never- 
theless, as extensive as that of the other districts now proposed. It will be of con- 
siderable trade importance, and abuts on the German Boundary. 


The above divisions are shown, as far as our present knowledge of the ownership 
of villages, and the doubtful accuracy of the Intelligence Depertment map allow, on the 
copy of that map* forwarded herewith ; the northern boundaries of the North-Western 
set North-Eastern districts being the 8th parallel of latitude, where they abut on the 
Northern Territories, and the boundary between the two districts being the main road 
north of Kintampo. 


3. Kumassi would, of course, be the headquarters of the Central district. 


I propose that the headquarters of the Southern district should be at the post 
in the Moinsi Hills, which Colonel Sir James Willcocks recommended to command 
the Adansi country. It is at a considerable elevation (1,300 feet) on the main line of 
communication, between Cape Coast and Kumassi, dividing nearly equally the distance 
between the latter place and Prahsu, and it is centrally situated with regard to the 
mining properties in the district. The telegraph office at Kwisa would be removed to 
within the post. 


The position of the headquarters of the North-Western district will have to be 
selected by the Resident when he is able to visit that district. It would probably be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Wanki, where there is high ground and good 
‘water. Telegraphic communication will eventually have to be extended to whatever 
place is selected. ; 


Attabubu, where a medical officer, supported by 10 Hausas, has, for some time 

t, been exercising administrative functions under the title of the Resident at Atta- 
ubu, would Probable be the best headquarters for the proposed North-Eastern district, 
in which it is centrally situated at the pene. of the road from Abetifi, in Kwaha, to 
Kintampo, in the Northern Territories, with the trade route from Nkoranza to Salaga. 
‘The telegraph to Salaga and Gambaga will eventually pass along the latter road. . 


4. The administration of the Central district should, as proposed by Sir Frederic 
Hodgson, be in the hands of the Resident. He should be Assisted as now, by a Canton- 
ment Magistrate for Kumassi, but that officer should be regularly appointed, and paid 
at the same rate as a District Commissioner, and should not be an officer of Constabu- 
lary withdrawn from his proper duties. 


The Southern district should be administered by a specially appointed district 
Commissioner. : 


The North-Western and North-Eastern districts should, for the present, be 
in charge of the Officers Commanding the compenies of Constabulary, which will be 
stationed in them, or of the Medical Officers in them, in cases where these Officers may 
have special administrative qualifications. They would receive a duty allowance. 


To make provision for absence on ordinary or on sick leave of the Resident, the 
Cantonment Magistrate, and the Commissioner of the Southern district, there should 
be two more Commissioners. If for the three appointments there happen to be four 


* Not reproduced. 
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officers available at any time, the 4th would be valuable as a Travelling Commissioner, 
_to obtain information required by or to settle cases for the Resident. 


TI have already recommended to you the appointment of Captain Davidson-Houston 
to be a District Commissioner for Ashanti. I now propose that Captain Pamplin- 
Green, who has been acting as Cantonment Magistrate, should be confirmed in that 
appointment, under the conditions I have mentioned, and that Lieutenant Henderson, 
R.N., D.S.0., and Captain Irvine, Gold Coast Constabulary, should be the remaining 
two District Commissioners. The names of both these officers were mentioned in this 
connection by Sir Frederic Hodgson, and I am fully satisfied of their suitability by such 
of their work as has come under my notice. 


5. I concur in Sir Frederic Hodgson’s recommendation that there should be an 
Assistant Treasurer, and a Treasury Clerk at Kumassi, and recommend, at the request 
of the Resident, that there should also be a Registrar. A Chief Clerk and Interpreter; 
another.Clerk, and a Storekeeper will be required by the Resident, and 3 Clerks and 
Interpreters for the 3 out-districts. 


6. There should always be two Medical Officers available for duty in the Central 
district, and one in each of the out-districts—5 in all, or 8 on the establishment, making 
allowance for leave. One of the Medical Officers at Kumassi should be a Senior 
Assistant Colonial Surgeon, the remainder Assistant Colonial Surgeons; one dispenser} 
and 3 dressers will be required. : 


7. Ihave already proposed to you that 7 out of the 9 companies, and 1 out of the 
2 batteries of the Gold Coast Battalion of the Gold Coast Regiment of the West 
African Frontier Force should be stationed North of the Prah. Four of these com- 
panies, and two-thirds of the battery should be at Kumassi, in the Central district, 
available to garrison that place, and furnish when required a column of 3 companies, 
with 2 2.95 in. and 3 .303 in. maxim guns (about 500 men). One company with one 
maxim gun should be stationed in each of the other districts. That in the Southern 
district should, with the remainder of the artillery battery, garrison the Moinsi Hill 
post, and it should furnish a detachment for the protection of the mines, and of the rail- 
way survey and construction in Ashanti as long as this may be necessary. That in 
the North-Western district would furnish detachments at Sikassiko and in Sefwi. 
That in the North-Eastern district would be available to furnish immediate reinforce- 
ments to the Northern Territories, in the event of emergency. With the proposed 
establishment of 4 officers to a company, there should never be less than 3 doing duty 
in each of the outlying districts, and it should be possible to avoid detachments of 
natives being posted anywhere without a European officer in charge. 


8. The provision made by Sir Frederic Hodgson for Civil Police in his despatch 
above referred to is sufficient. I concur in there being a central prison at Kumassi, 
which already exists, but consider that there should also be prisons at the headquarters 
of the Southern, North-Eastern, and North-Western districts for men sentenced to im- 
prisonment for 6 months and less. There would be a military guard over each prison, 
and only trifling expenditure would be involved, while the labour of the prisoners would 
be available for roads and other works at the station. A Foreman of Works should be 
available for Ashanti, and also a Telegraph Foreman. 


9. The expenditure involved by the system of administration proposed above 
will be approximately the same as that required by the arrangements recommended 
by Sir Frederic Hodgson, and detailed in enclosure 2 to his despatch, except, of course, 
‘that the personal emoluments for the Constabulary will be much greater. The cost 
of 7 companies and 1 battery will be over £36,024, against £14,370, the cost of 3 com- 
panies, and the total cost for the administration of Ashanti, including expenditure on 
departmental services as well as on general administration will thus amount to about 
£60,000 per annum. 


10. Sufficient provision has been made in the estimates for the current year 


to allow of the proposed administration being gradually introduced, and I have now 
to ask your sanction to this, and to the appointments referred to in paragraph 4 of this 


despatch. 
I have, &c., 
M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 


11137 Be 
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No. 9. 
Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received 7.15 p.m., April 19, 1901.) 
TELEGRAM. 


Following telegram received from Resident in Coomassie :— 


Telegram begins: Kumasi, 18th April. “There is talk of future trouble from 
eke paramount chiefs, Mampon, Insuta, Juabin, Kumawu, with Ahafu, 
who, in the latter case, believe that French Government are prepared to 
attack us, in which case they intend to give assistance to French Govern- 
ment; reasons for discontent are payment of taxes, leniency shown to 
rebel chiefs, weak force in Ashanti owing to conduct of West African 
Regiment. I have great hopes in keeping all quiet, but I must have 
trained troops to do so, Gold Coast Constabulary being batch of recruits 
and Central Africa Regiment are just leaving.” Telegram ends. 


Do not consider above mentioned intelligence ground for very great anxiety, but 
it is essential that trained troops should go to Kumasi before Central Africa Regi- 
ment can leave. Am accordingly asking Wallace for 600 West African Frontier 
Force. 


No. 10. 
Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


(Received April 27, 1901.) 
(Extract.) 


The Residency, Kumasi, March 19, 1901. 
In continuation of my despatch* transmitting a report, dated January 14th, 
1901, from the Resident at Kumasi, on affairs at Ashanti, I have the honour to transmit a 
further report from Captain Donald Stewart, C.M.G., dated January 25th, 1901. 


The report was furnished in reply to a telegram which I sent to him on the 
6th January last, after consideration of the correspondence of which copies were submitted 
to you by Colonel Sir James Willcocks in his despatch of December 21st, 1900f, and after 
consultation with that officer at Accra. In my telegram I directed the Resident to hold 
an enguiry into the cases of all the prisoners in his hands who had been engaged in the 
late rising, and to divide them into categories according to the degree of their guilt. 


I should say that the real origin of the rising is a profound dislike on the part of 
the chiefs and leading people of Ashanti to’British rule. This dislike is not unnatural. 
We take away from them all they care about and give them in place conditions of life 
which have no attractions to them. We have deprived them of the power of making war 
on each other and on neighbouring tribes, of the power of keeping their people in order 
by barbarous punishments and of the power of recruiting their labour with slaves. We 
try to give them protection from external aggression, peace within their own boundaries, 
law enforced by our own civilized methods, and opportunities uf making wealth by labour. 
The Ashanti was perfectly able to protect himself from the aggression of the surrounding 
tribes before we came to his country, having for 200 years prosecuted a series of successful 
wars aguinst his neighbours, all the facts of which are well known to him. Peace within 
the country has no attractions to a man whose title to respect and whose recognised 
source of power and wealth are in feats of war. Humane punishments for offences and 
particularly for offences against the power and dignity of big men are to his mind 
ridiculous as well as unsatisfying to the pleasure he derives from seeing blood flow. 


* No.1. t Not printed. 
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Personal labour of any kind is beneath the dignity of the Ashanti and a wage which has 
to be slowly accumulated before it reaches 2 sum such as he could obtain from a day’s 
loot in an enemy’s town is no compensation for labour. 


I fear that the only things which European civilisation have brought him which he 
really appreciates are spirits and powder. The chiefs like, no doubt, velvets and silks, 
but the use of these is confined by native custom to a comparatively few leading people. 
The toga which forms the sole dress of the bulk is rightly regarded by the ordinary 
Ashanti as superior when made of native cloth to when it is made of Manchester cotton. 
Native custom as a rule restrains them from building any but the simple huts in which 
their race have always lived. It is true they like jewellery, but of this the big men have 
plenty made by native workmanship from their accumulated hordes of gold. 


A complicated system of administration, hallowed by antiquity and_bistoric 
precedents, which our ignorance and policy have alike tended to break down, and a deep 
rooted superstition which we are unable to understand and from which our presence in 
the country has detached a proportion of the people, further help to make our rule 
distasteful to the Ashanti. 


I may, incidentally, summarize his character by saying that he is cruel, unmerciful 
to his enemies, disloyal to his friends, deceitful, suspicious, and intemperate. On the 
other hand he is brave, dignified, respectful, commercially honest, clever, and obedient to 
the laws and orders he receives from an authority he recognizes. 


The tribes that originally joined in the rising were the Kumasis, Offinsus, 
Atchimas, and Ejisus. A small proportion of the Kokofus were disloyal under consider- 
able pressure from the Kumasis. Later on the Adansis joined, and the rising spread to 
the Ahafus, Wankis, Bechims, and Inkwantas. The people of Mampon, Juabin, Insuta, 
and Aguna, whose kings were detained in the Fort, did not join the rising. Bompata on 
the east, Kumawu and Attabubu on the north-east, and British Gaman on the north- 
west, remained loyal. N’koranza wavered, but ultimately declined to throw in its lot 
with the Ashantis. 


The principal instigators of the rising appear to have been the members of the 
native committee, Opoku Mensah, Kwami Elfilfa, and Kwoku Nenchie, of whom the first 
named is dead. The military organization was mainly in the hands of Kofi Kofia, a chief 
of no great importance except by reason of his military capacity. Ya Asantiwah, the 
queen mother of Ejisu, is said to have been made leader of the insurrection. 


I have carefully gone over with the Resident the lists referred to in the first para- 

ph of his report now submitted, and we have agreed to certain alterations in them. 
ist A, giving the instigators and most important leaders of the rising, contains the names 
of twenty-one persons. Of these one, Opoku Mensah, is dead, and three, Bodu (believed 
to be dead), Kwami Boatchi and Kwoko Safo have not yet been arrested. (Enchie Egay 
has been arrested since the list was prepared.) This reduces the number to seventeen, 
and I have transferred four of these to the list of persons to be less severely dealt with. 
One of the four is Antoa Mensah, who, as the first chief of importance to surrender was 
led by Col. Sir J. Willcocks to expect less severe treatment than the other leaders. The 
others are Kwoku Kumasi, Kwoko Adom, and Yow Appia, who as linguists need not be 
so heavily punished as the chiefs. On the other hand [ have added the names of three 
persons from the Resident’s List B, viz.—Edu Kofi, Kofi Kuma, and Kwami Arkroma, 
who were guilty of ordering the murder of Krepis and Government native employees 
within their countries. I annex List X, which is the Resident’s List A revised as above, 
and I propose that the sixteen persons whose names appear on it should be deported to the 
Seychelles, being conveyed there by the ship that takes the 2nd Battalion Central African 
Regiment to Chinde. 


. 


List Y, also annexed, is the Resident’s list, B, with alterations which we have 
agreed to. It, z.e., List B, contains thirty-two names, but includes the King of Wenchie, 
who is dead, and three chiefs, Asama, Kwami Egay and Kwasi Cheri, who have not yet 
been arrested (Appia Ahinkora and Kofi Eyim have been arrested since the list was 
prepared) ; it also includes the names of the three persons above referred to as having 
been transferred to the list of those to be deported, and of five, namely Kweku Dua, Yow 
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Senchere, Kobina Edu, Yow Safo, and Essen Kwoku, whose cases have to be further 
considered before it is decided to punish them. Thus reduced, the list contains twenty 
names, but to these have to be added five prisoners captured at Wam subsequent to its 
preparation, and two N’koranza chiefs who have been proved to have tried to seduce the 
N’koranzas from their loyalty, and whose continued presence in the country would be 
likely to produce disturbance. The four names removed from the first list have also to be 
added to the second, which therefore includes thirty-one persons, whom I propose should 
be retained as political prisoners at Elmina. I do not propose that they should be ordered 
to be detained for any particular period ; their cases should be reconsidered at the expira- 
tion of five years, when some may be allowed to return to Ashanti if the country is quiet, 
and the chiefs on the stools desire to have them back. 


11. I have instructed the Deputy Governor at Accra to prepare at once an Ordinance 
on the lines of Ordinance No. 2, of 1896, to provide for the detention and deportation of 
the whole forty-seven prisoners, and I have given instructions for their removal to Elmina 
as soon as this Ordinance is passed. : 


12. With regard to paragraph 2 of the Resident’s letter I entirely concur in the 
reasons he puts forward for not proceeding with charges of murder on account of incidents 
which took place during the rising. Such charges are now being preferred ‘against 
Denkeras and others in the Colony, and unless they are definitely stopped I fear the 
introduction of a system of blackmailing which may do great harm both in Ashanti and 
the Colony. It is for this reason that I proposed in my telegram* to you, despatched from 
Kumasi on the 5th March, to issue an amnesty proclamation. On receiving your approval 
to this I instructed the Attorney-General to draft such a proclamation, making it apply if 
possible to offences connected with the rising committed in the Colony, as well as in 
Ashanti. It will exclude the prisoners now in custody, among which are the murderers 
of Mr. Branscombe, who are awaiting trial, and also the following persons implicated in 
the rising, but not yet arrested :— 


Bodu, war captain of Egisu. 
Kwami Boatchi, chief of Atepen. 
Kwoko Safo, linguist of Kumasi. 
Asama, chief of Tereboum. 
Kwami Egay, chief of Patassi. 
Akwesi Cheri, sub-chief of Akom. 


13. I will deal with paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 of the Resident's letter in other despatches, 
I bave already informed you in the telegram above referred to that I do not propose to 
confiscate the lands of the disloyal tribes. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 10. 
Captain Donatp Srswarr to the CorontaL Secretary. 


(Extract.) 
Sir, Kumasi, January 25, 1901. 
I wavs the honour to forward the following report in answer to His Excellency 
the Governor’s telegram, asking for one on the Ashanti Chiefs prisoners in Kumasi. 
I enlose a list of them, divided into two classes. 


Ist. Those that ought to be deported as a danger to the country, being the leaders 
and originators of the late rising. A. 


2nd. Those that joined in the rising and took a prominent part, but at the same time 
were more or less obliged to obey the orders of those in the first list, and were, therefore, 
compelled to join or take the consequences of their disobedience. These ought to be kept 
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as political prisoners for some years. Marked B. This list is liable to change, as fresh 
information is lodged. 


The remainder of the Kumasi, Egisu, Offinsu, Atchima chiefs joined, but they are 
only petty chiefs, and would be obliged to do as they were ordered or lose their lives ; 
these I have mostly released, on pardon, to look after the villages, roads, &c. This 
amount of clemency has, I believe, created a good impression on the minds of the Ashantis, 
and the result has been that people can now move freely all over the country without 
being molested. Marked C. 


I have placed 10 years as political prisoners against those mentioned in the second 
list, marked B, as they are the sub-chiefs who carried out the orders of the head chiefs, 
and, therefore, were prominent in the rising, and ought to meet with a severe punishment 
as well as losing their stools. : 


2. With reference to cases of murders, no chiefs actually murdered anyone with their 
own hands, but orders were given by the heads of the rising, and promulgated amongst 
the other chiefs, that all persons connected with Government and Krepeys were to be 
killed, but Fantis, Assins, Akims, Denkeras, Accras, unless working for Government, 
were not to be killed. 


I think it will be a difficult matter to bring home such murders, and, as that is so 
perhaps it would be preferable to give long sentences as political prisoners, to those chiefs 
who have allowed prisoners to be killed in their villages. 


It must also be remembered that our own loyal kings and chiefs murdered large 
numbers of prisoners during the rising, and it would never do to prosecute them for it, as 
her look upon the killing of prisoners as their ordinary custom of war, and not as we 
look at it. The same, of course, would apply to the Ashanti rebel chiefs. So, taking all 
this into consideration, I should feel inclined not to press the murder charges that 
occurred during the rising, though, of course, there are some, such as the murder of 
a Branscombe, that must be brought home, and the guilty parties made to suffer the 
penalty. 


3. I will go into the question of candidates for the different stools that are vacant, 
and put on the chosen ones temporarily pending His Excellency the Governor’s arrival, 
when he can give his final approval or not. 


4, Areport on the lands, towns, villages belonging to the rebels will be prepared, 
‘together with a map, and I hope to have it ready to place in front of the Governor on his 
arrival. It is not a very easy thing to do as our maps are so bad, and great difficulties are 
put in the Government’s way to get the desired information,.as the Ashantis would 
much sooner we did not know where their villages ere. 


5. The question of declaring these lands as.Crown Lands, which, while I was in 
England I was a strong advocate of, and said so at the Colonial Office, is one I am now 
doubtful of, and it will want His Excellency’s most careful consideration. 


* Dead. 
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Sub-enclosure 1 to Enclosure 1 in No. 10. 
Leapers of Risine in ASHANTI.—A. 


Opoku Mensah (dead) ... 
Quami Elfilfa ... 


Kwoku Nenchie... 


Name of Chief. Title. Tribe. 
Sub-chief of Gaasi ... +. | Kumasi 
Chief of Atchima ... Atchima 
Linguist of Kumasi Kumasi 
Queen Mother of Egisu Egisu ... 


Ya Asantiwah ... ose 

Kofi Kofia wee 

Kudjoe Enfi eas 

Asamoa Kwami ... ais 

Bodu (not yet arrested. 
Supposed to have hung 
himself). 

Ose Kudjoe Krom 

Enchie Egay (not yet 
arrested). 

Akwesi Adele 

Kwoku Intsia_... eae 

Akwesi Foli ose wee 

Kobina Ekwanta Bissah 

Antoa Mensah* 

Kwami Boatchi (not yet 
arrested). 

Kwoku Safo (not yet 
arrested).* 

Kwoku Kumasi*® eee 

Kwoku Adom® ... 

Ghanza -... oo 

Yow Appia® a5 Sie 

Edu Kofit 5 eee 

Kofi Kumat ie ae 


Kwami Ankromat eas 


Sub-chief of Gaasi... «- | Kumasi 


War Captain of Offinsu Offinsu 

Chief Nxecutioner of | Kumasi 
Kumasi. 

War Captain of Egisu Egisu ... 

Sub-chief of Bantama’~.... | Kumasi 

Chief of Nkowe Atchima 


Sub-chief of Chidom «. | Kumasi 
Chief of Akropong... «.. | Atchima 
Chief of Dompoasi... Adansi 


Chief of Odumasi ... -. | Adansi 


Chief of Antoa... «» | Kumasi 
Chief of Atepen... --- | Kumasi 
Linguist of Kumasi Kumasi 
Linguist of Kumasi -- | Kumasi 
Linguist of Kokofu Py +. | Kokofu 
Chief of Bantama ... -.. | Kumasi 


Linguist of Adansi. Chief | Adansi 
of Akrocheri. 


Sentence. 


Deportation. 
Deportation. 
--- | Deportation. 
Deportation. 
+. | Deportation. 
--- | Deportation. 


Deportation. 


+. | Deportation. 
.-- | Deportation. 
«.. | Deportation. 
.+- | Deportation. 
«-- | Deportation. 
«- | Deportation. 

Deportation. 
-- | Deportation. 
--- | Deportation. 
Deportation. 
.-- | Deportation. 


Deportation. 


eee ree  e eR ae a ee 


Sub-enclosure 2 to Enclosure 1 in No. 10. 
Leavers of Risma in Asnantr.—B. 


Name of Chief. 


Title. | Tribe, 


Asama (not yet arrested) 

Kofi Eyem (not yet 
arrested). 

Kwoku Fosu.... 


Eda Kofit ote 


Chief of Terreboum ~. | Atchima 
Chief of Thredeh ... «. | Kumasi 
King of Bechem Ahafa ... 


King of Borumfo ... -. | Borumfo 


Bechem Ahafu 


«. ) 10 years. 
«| 10 years. 
10 years. 
20 years (murder). 


* Transferred to List B. 


t Transferred from List B. 


t Transferred to List A. 


‘eee: 


7 
Name of Chief. Title. : Tribe. Sentence. 
Kwami Bin* King of Wenchie .. .-- | Wenchie 10 years (dead). 
Kwoku Ipkanza... King of Adansi Adansi 10 years. 
Kudjoe Affarkwa Chief of Akrofum... Adansi 10 years. 
Kwoku Appia Krah Linguist of Adansi Adansi 10 years. 
Yow Ampoma «- | Linguist of Adansi Adansi . | 10 years. 
Kwoku Duat_... -- | King of Abodom ... Abodom 10 years. To live in 
| Kumasi. 
Akwesi Pomponsu Chief of Bondjura... | Kyisu ... 10 years. 
Katachow... Chief of Odumasi Egisu ... 10 years. 
Yow Sencheref ... Chief of Gemasi Mampon 10 years. Further en- 
H quiries. 
Kwami Manhea ... War Captain of Kumasi. ; Kumasi 10 years. 
Son of Kwoku Dua I. 
| 
Amankwa Chief of Kuntenassi Kumasi - | 10 years. 
Appia Ahinkoro (not yet | Chief of Ahinkoro | Kumasi 10 years. 
arrested). ! 
Kwami Egay (not yet | Chief of Patassi Atchima 10 years. 
arrested ). 
Akwesi Cheri (not yet | Subchief of Akom Kumasi 10 years. 
arrested). | 
1 | 
Yow Denni Chief of Somi. Head Ham- | Kumasi 10 years. 
mock Bearer. 
Kwami Ankromah Chief of Owiku Kumasi - | 10 years. 
Aperiku ove Linguist of Bantama | Kumasi 10 years. 
Kobina Edu Chief of Assechore Kokofu 10 years. Joined rising 
when forced to. 
Woniaja ... Chief of Abokum ... Kumasi 10 years. 
Osei Kwamin Chief of Dadesoahba +. | Kumasi 10 years. 
Removed on 
Yow Safot Chief of Adjura Mampon . | 10 years further en- 
quiry as to 
Essen Kwokut Chief of Biposu Kumasi 10 years ( reasons for 
disloyalty. 
Kwoku Doa soe Chief of Abontim... «| Kumasi 10 years. 
Kofi Kumat on Chief of Tekimentia Bechem Ahafo | 20 years (murder). 
Kwami Appia Chief of Insuta Atchima 10 years. 
Ewiam Boatin ... Subchief of Owiku Kumasi 10 years. 
Eheo Boatin—... Subchief of Giassi Kumasi 10 years. 
Kwami Ankromat «| Chief of Telkeri Bechem Ahafo | 20 years (murder). 
Kofi Chemasi .... .-. | War Chief of N’koranza ... = — 
Yow Deni ae .- | Chief of Kwisiman, _ _ 
N’koranza. 


* Transferred from List A. 
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t Doubtful. 


} Transferred to List A. 
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Sub-enclosure 3 to Enclosure 1 in No. 10. 


List of PRisoNERS RELEASED on PAROLE. 


oon hR & FF HD HO 


ee eee ee ee 
me Oo WwW HE OS 


Name of Chief. 


Adjuah Serwah 
Adjuah Browah 
Akuah Efireyeb 
Amma Afraniwah 
Quacoe Asante 
Yaw Akon 

Amba Serwah 
Kwami Doro 
Okra Yow 
Kwoku Yafi ... 
Kobina Ampoful 
Kobina Frimpon 
Yow Adoo 
Kwoku Acquah 


Title. 


Tribe. 


Sees 


Kwami Assi Assan ... 


Kudjoe Sefu ... 
Kobina Enchwie 
Akwesi Cheri 
Saffera Bes 
Kwamina Fua 
Kudjoe Kwesi 
Kwasi Aboa ... 
Kobina Anchi 
Kwesi Antipim 
Kofi Kumi 
Quamin Doukor 
Kobina Saki ... 
Kofi Jua 
Kwaku Tabiri 
Kwasi Mensah 
Kwesi Pesewu 
Kweku Beryeh 
Kobina Yao ... 
Kofi Yebua 


Koti Ayie 


od 
1 


| 


i 
ot 


Queen Mother of Kokofu... 
Queen Mother of Abodom 
Queen Mother of Asetcheri ... 
Queen Mother of Offinsu 
Chief of Edubiasi 


. , Chief of Kwissa 


Daughter of Ya Asantiwah 


Chief of Borberiasi_... 
Linguist of Edubiasi ... 
Linguist of Aiynasi... 

Chief of Dentin 

Chief of Amowe ase 

Chief of Ayinsua ar 

Chief of Agempara_... AS 
Chief of Namon 

Gold Book Bearer of Kokofu... 
Ex-Chief of Kontanasi... a 
Son of Edu Kwaku Djemfi 
Son of Kwamu... 

Son of N’Koranza 

Linguist of Suatra 

Linguist of Odumasi ... 

King of Suatra’s Grandfather... 
Chief of Odumasi 

Chief of Odumasi 

Chief of Odumasi 

Chief of Odumasi 

Linguist of Odumasi ... 

Chief of Jemo ... 

Chief of Yamfu... ves ees 
Chief of Dumasua 

Chief of Owhim 

Chief of Bantama 

Chief of Swinjari 


Linguist of Berchem ... 


Kokofu, 
Abodom. 


| Kokofu. 


Offinsu. 
Adansi, 
Adansi. 
Egisu. 
Adansi. 
Adansi. 
Adansi. 
Offinsu. 
Offinsu. 
Offinsu. 
Offinsu. 
Offinsu. 
Kokofu. 
Kamasi. 
Kumasi. 
Kumasi. 
N’Koranza, 
Borum, 
Borum. 
Borum, 
Borum, 


Borum. 
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No. | Name of Chief. H Title. Tribe. 
36 | Biri Quaku Linguist of Odumasi ... vee Borum. 
37 | Kofi Bardiaku Chief of Sobronn Kumasi. 
38 | Kwamin Pipra Chief of Bomba Kumasi. 
39 | Kudjoe Quarantin Chief of Demma Kumasi. 
40 | Kwamin Dame . | Chief of Awhiriwa Kumasi. 
4 
41 | Koku Tua . | Chief of Awhiriwa Kumasi. 
42 | Kodjoe Tufuo Chief of N’Koranza " N’Koranza. 
43 | Amo Yow pees ae | Chief of N’Koranza N’Koranza. 
44 | Kobina Frimpon Chief of Odumasi Borum. 
45 | Kobina Yebua Chief of Sekre Odumasi Kunnasi. 
46 | Adjua Boatima Queen Mother of Aguna Aguna. 
47 | Edu Bobi... Principal Chief of Kokofu Kokofu. 
48 | Kwami Edu Say Linguist of Kokofu Kokofu. 
49 | Kudjoe Esiadu Chief of Owiku Kokofu. 
—— fe een ae ee oh Oe eR pew eu REPEAT 2 OR eon oe 
Enclosure 2 in No. 10. 
“x” 
No. Name of Chief. Title. Tribe. Remarks. 
: 
1 | Kwamin Elfilfa Chief of Atchima ! Atchima... { Instigator and ringleader. Ordered 
. and Member of resistance at Bali. Gave orders to 
Native Committee. | ‘  Adansis and Ahafus to join. 
| Fought at Intimide stockade. 
2 | Kwoku Nenchie ... | Linguist of Kumasi ; Kumasi ./. \. Instigator and ringleader. Fought at 
and Member of | N’koranza-Kintampo stockade. . 
Native Committee. | .{ . ; 
3} Ya Asantiwah Queen Mother of | Egisn ... | Elected to command Ashanti forces. 
Fgisu. i | 
4| Kofi Kofia .. .. | Sub-chief of Gaasi. | Kumasi ... Instigator and ringleader. Ordered re- 
{ sistance at Bali, and Adansis to join. 
| Took very active part in direction 
! | of military operations. Fought at 
i | ' Kintampo-N’koranza stockade. 
| i 
5 | Kudjoe Enfi War Captain of | Offinsu ... | Instigator and leader of Offinsus. 
Offinsu. i Fought at N’koranza - Kintampo 
stockade. 
6 | Asamoa Kwami Chief Executioner Kumasi ... : Leader of rising. Commander of 
of Kumasi. ! » Cape Coast main road stockade 
i and murderer of Government 
messengers. 
7 | Osei Kudjoe Krome | Sub-chief of Ban- , Kumasi ... | Leader of rising. Fought at Intimide 
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tama. 


stockade. 
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No. Name of Chief. Title. | Tribe. | Remarks, 
8 | Enchie Egay Chief of N’Kawe ... | Atchima... | Leader of rising. Commanded at 
Kwadasoo stockade. 
9 | Akwesi Adele Sub-chiefof Chidom.| Kumasi ... | Leader of rising and ordered Ahafus 
to join. Assisted to fight at Bali. 
Commanded at Essua - Bantama 
stockade. 
10 | Akwesi Foli «.. | Chief of Dompoasi. | Adansi Leader of Adansis. 
11 | Kobina Ekwanta Chief of Odumasi... | Adansi Leader of Adansis. 
Bissah. 
12 | Kwami Ghanza_ ... | Chief of Bantama... | Kumasi ... | Sent order to people of Bali to resist. 
Leader of rising. Fought at Patassi 
stockade. 
13 | Edu Kofi King of Borumfu... | Borumfu... | Instigator and ringleader of rising. 
Sent orders to Adansis and forced 
Kokofus to join. Ordered murders. 
14 | Kofi Kuma... Chief of Tekimantia.| Bechem Took part in rising and ordered 
Ahafo, murders. 
15 | Kwami Ankroma... | Chief of Telkeri ... | Bechem Took part in rising and ordered 
Ahafo, [ murders. 
16 | Kwoku Intsia Chief of Akropong. | Atchima... | Leader of rising. Ordered Ahafus 
to rise. Fought at Esua Bantama 
stockade. a 
Enclosure 3 in No. 10. 
“oy” 
No, Name of Chief, Title. | Tribe, | Remarks, 
1 | Kofi Eyim ... ... | Chief of Thredeh .. | Kumasi ... | Took prominent part in rising. 
2 | Kwoku Fosu «| King of Bechem | Bechem Took part in rising and fought at 
Ahafu. - Ahafu, Bantama Stockade. 
3 | Kwamin Manhea... | War Captain of | Kumasi ... | Took part in rising. 
Kumasi. Son of 
Quakua Dua I. 
4 | Kwoku Inkansa ... | King of Adansi ... | Adansi Took part in rising. A very old and 
decrepit man. 
5 | Kudjoe Affarkwa... | Chief of Akrofum.. | Adansi Took part in rising. 
6 | Kwoku Appiah Kran | Linguist of Adansi. | Adansi Took part in rising. 
7 | Yow Ampoma Linguist of Adansi. | Adansi Took part in rising. 
! 
8 | Akwesi Pomponsu. | Chief of Bondjura. | Egisu _.. | Took part in rising. 
9 | Katachow ... ... | Chief of Odumasi.. | Egisu Took part in rising. 
10 | Amankwa ... Chief of Kuntenasi | Kumasi Fought at Dadesuaba Stockade. 
11 | Appiah Ahinkora... | Chief of Ahinkora. | Kumasi Took part in rising and endeavoured 
to make N’koranzas join. 
12 | Yow Denni Chief of Somi and | Kumasi | Took part in rising. 
Head Hammock | 
Bearer. 
13 | Kwami Arkroma or | Chief of Owiku ... | Kumasi | Took part in rising. 


Inkansa. 


“No Name of Chief. Title. Tribe. Remarks. 
14| Aperiko ... Linguist of Bantama ; Kumasi ... | Took part in fighting at Kali. 
15 | Woniaja_... «-» | Chief of Abokome. Kumasi ... | Took part in rising. 
16 | Osei Kwamin Chief of Dadesuaba , Kumasi ... | Took part in rising. 
17 Kwoku Dua Chief of Aboatem... | Kumasi ... | Took part in rising. 
18 | Kwami Appiah Chief of Insuta ... | Atchima.., | Took part in rising. 
19 | Hio Boatin Subchief of Gaasi... | Kumasi ... | Took part in rising. 
20 | Ewiam Boatin Subchief of Owiku | Kumasi ... | Took part in rising. 
21 | Antoa Mensah Chief of Antoa | Kumasi ... | Fought at Dantaso Stockade. The 
i first chief to surrender. 
22 | Kwoku Kumasi Linguist of Kumasi | Kumasi ... | Took part in rising. 
23 | Kwoku Adom Linguist of Kokofu ; Kokofu ... | Took part in rising. 
24 | Yow Appia | Linguist of Adansi | Adansi Took part in rising. 
7 and Chief of 
Akrokerri. 
25 | Yow Kunto Chief of Akwaboa | Atchima... | Took part in rising. 
26 | Kwoku Krah Subchief of Gaasi | Kumasi ... | Took part in rising. 
27 | Akwesi Adai Subchief of Gaasi | Kumasi ... | Took part in rising. 
28 | Kobina Ejay Subchief of Ackome | Kumasi ... | Took part in rising. 
29 | Yow Asamoa Chief of Inkwanta | Kumasi ... | Fought at Hali and at Bantama 
Stockade. 
30 | Kofi Chemasi +» | War Chief of | N’koranza | Threatened peace of N’Koranza. 
N’Koranza. 
31 | Yow Deni... «+» | Chief of Kwisiman | N’koranza | Threatened peace of N’Koranza. 
No. 11. 
Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received April 27, 1901.) 
[Answered by No. 15.] 
Sr, Kumasi, ‘March 20, 1901. 


I wave had under consideration the question of the advisability of making 
changes in the ownership of land in Ashanti as a result of the rising of last year. Two 
ways of making such changes have been suggested :—first, the taking by the Crown of 
lands of the tribes that rose against British rule; and, secondly, the transfer to loyal 
tribes of lands of disloyal tribes. 


2. In your instructions to Captain Donald Stewart, you stated that lands 
belonging to rebel tribes might be confiscated to the Crown unless such a 
course was clearly repugnant to native custom or tribal practice, and you 
directed the Resident to submit recommendations on the matter. I have dis- 
cussed it fully with him, and we are of opinion that the confiscation proposed would 
not be desirable. The profits derived from the lease to European mining companies 
of stool lands will in the future be an important and legitimate source of revenue to 
the native chiefs. For the present we are not in a position to dispense over any con- 
siderable part of Ashanti with the assistance of these chiefs in its administration. It 
is therefore our interest to support their position. At the same time it has been neces- 
sary to take from them some of their sources of wealth, and therefore of power. They 
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can no longer increase their riches by raiding their neighbours for slaves and loot, and 
even in their courts of justice they cannot get the large fees and fines they formerly 
obtained. By putting them in a position to get considerable rents for their lands we 
compensate them to some extent for depriving them of less legitimate sources of 
revenue. It must also be borne in mind that we have secured to the Government, by 
the provisions of the Concessions Ordinance, a good revenue from the mines, apart from 
any rent of lands, should the mines eventually prove a financial success. 


__ 3. Leaving to the chiefs their lands and the rents they will derive from them 
will give them a special interest in keeping their countries quiet, and will be a guarantee 
for their good conduct. It will also assist the mining companies; for, if the lands 
were taken over by the Government, the chiefs would not help these companies in 
getting labour, and would put every obstruction in the way of their carrying on their 
work. 


4. Another reason against the confiscation of the lands of the rebel tribes and 
preventing these lands being a source of revenue to them, is the fact that we are now, 
with your approval, imposing a direct tax on the tribes. The Ashantis are neither 
agricultural nor industrial, and though I believe them to have a considerable amount 
of accumulated wealth, I also think that it would be unfair to make them contribute 
directly to our revenue, and at the same time cut off an important source from that of 
the native chiefs. : 


5. Yet another, though a less important, reason against the confiscation of the 
lands of the rebel tribes is that, in the absence of any reliable survey, and with the 
incomplete information we have as to present ownership, it would be difficult to define 
and demarcate them. We should be further involved in the land palavers which are 
now a constant source of dispute between the native tribes, and which we are, m present 
circumstances, often able to. settle as a disinterested arbiter. All we heal in 
would be the rents we should receive from concessionaires. We already take from 
the Ashantis any lands required for Government purposes without any question on 
their part. 


6. With regard to the second part of the question, wiz.:—the transfer to loyal 
tribes lands of disloyal tribes, I have the honour to annex, for your information, a copy 
of a letter, with three enclosures, which I addressed to the Resident on January 5th, 
1901, and of his reply, dated the 4th instant. You will see that Captain Stewart is 
strongly opposed to allowing the claims of the King of Denkera to land on the north 
and east of the Offin River, claims based on an ownership lost in war 70 to 80 years 
ago, which had not been put forward until the King of Denkera, living on the coast, 
thought the lands could be made a source of profit by leasing them to concessionaires 
eager to buy and not unduly particular as to title. The loyal King of Bekwai feels 
equally strongly with the Adansis against the Denkeras being allowed to come to the 
north or east of the Offin. The King of Denkera has a large tract of country both 
in rear of Cape Coast and in Upper Denkera, between the Offin and the Ancobra. 
This country is very badly looked after, roads and towns being re orted to be in a 
disgraceful state, while the King lives intemperately at Cape Coast. For these reasons, 
and for those advanced by Captain Donald Stewart, I do not propose. that the claims. 
of the Denkeras to lands North and East of the Offin should be recognized. 


- 7 These claims are referred to in correspondence with Mr. A. E. Kempf and Sir 
Frederic Hodgson, on.the subject of the limits of Ashanti, and the alleged feeling of the 
Denkeras as to the revision of the boundary line between Ashanti and the Gold Coast. 
Mr. Kempf quotes a correspondent who assumes that the Northern portion of Denkera 
is to be made Crown Lands. This is not the proposal as I have explained it above. It is 
only intended to leave, as part of Ashanti, the land to the North and East of the Offin 
which has been recognized as Ashanti land for the last 70 or 80 years. Mr. Kempf’s cor- 
respondent states that what the natives consider direct confiscation of the Northern por- 
tion of Denkera will “ produce another uprising among the Denkeras.” I trust the 
course which it is proposed to pursue will not produce that result, though, if the 
Denkeras are given support against the Government by Europeans and natives at 
Cape Coast, it is quite possible that trouble may arise. I do not believe that these 
people desire to embarrass the Government in its attempts at a lasting solution of the: 
many difficult problems that are produced by the conflicting claims of native chiefs;. 
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but, undoubtedly, the readiness with which concessions are purchased at Cape Coast, 
and the efforts made to back their validity when there are conflicting claims to the 
ownership of the lands they represent, must occasionally put the concessionaires in 
the position of giving support to a policy different from that which the Government 
is pursuing. I infer, from the correspondence you have forwarded to me, that Mr. 
Kempf has interest in a concession or concessions north of the Offin which have been 
obtained from the King of Denkera. If this is the case, his proper course will be to 
obtain, through the Colonial Secretary, permission to prospect in Ashanti for a quali- 
fied agent, and to send him to the Resident at Kumasi, who will issue a license to him, 
and put him into the way of entering into agreements with the chiefs to whom the lands 
in his concessions are recognized to belong. It will be for Mr. Kempf then to con- 
sider the desirability of paying some compensation to the King of Denkera for the 
disappointment of not receiving the rents which he had been led to expect. Some 
expenditure will be involved by this procedure; but, if it is really intended to work on 
the concession, and if there is as much gold in the lands as there undoubtedly is in 
many parts of Ashanti, the amount of this expenditure will be small compared with the 
profits the company may reasonably anticipate. 


I would add, before leaving this subject, that it is the earnest desire of this Govern- 
ment to give all assistance and facilities to the mining companies, to which we look 
for the future development of the country. If the companies will recognize this and 
refrain directly and indirectly from any interference with the policy of the Government, 
T do not anticipate any trouble arising. 


8. Reverting to the question of the transfer of lands from disloyal to loyal tribes 
I decided to give to the King of Bekwai the villages of Chinabusu and Odumasi. 
These villages were asked for by him as part of his reward, they adjoin his territory, 
and the Bekwais have some claim to them. I announced, at a public palaver on the 
14th, that the villages were taken from Adansi as part of the punishment of that people 
for their disloyal and treacherous conduct. 


9: The King of Bekwai hadalso asked for the Kokofu villages of Duasi and Akan- 
kasi, but I decided, on the Resident’s advice, and for the reasons given in paragraph 3 
of his letter of the 4th instant, that this transfer was not desirable. 


10. The only other change I am making in territorial jurisdiction is to place 
Agogo, formerly under a disloyal chief of Kumasi, under the loyal chief of Bompata. 
The Hendon ascertained for me that the change would be acceptable to the Agogo 
people. 

11. In restricting to these few isolated cases changes in the ownership of lands 
i Ashanti, I believe I have acted in the way least likely to produce future trouble and 
riction. 

12. Cognate to the question of future ownership of land in Ashanti is that of 
the proposed future boundary of the country. As you are desirous of having the 
boundaries of Ashanti revised with as little delay as possible, I will take this opportunity 
of stating the views I have formed on this matter after discussion with the Resident 
here. These views are as follows:— : 


(1.) No advantage would be gained by including Kwahu and Sefwi in Ashanti 
for-administrative purposes. They would be under different systems of jurisdiction, 
which would create inconvenience. The arrangement would be likely to be misunder- 
stood by the chiefs and people in Kwahu and Sefwi, who consider that they have been 
freed for ever from their connection with Ashanti, and by the chiefs of Kumasi, who, 
if they heard that these lands were again in one country with Ashanti, might try to 
Tevive old claims to rights in them. 


(2.) British Gaman, Wam, and Ahafu, should certainly be under the same juris- 
diction and administration as Ashanti. They are pose by Ashantis having intimate 
relations with the chiefs in and near Kumasi, and have no natural connection with the 
Sefwis, from whom they are separated by a thick belt of forest, only inhabited by a few 
hunters. 
' On the other hand Upper Denkera, lying on the right bank of the Offin, which is 
populated by Denkeras, and to which the Ashantis have no claim, should be included 
in the Colony (probably as part of the Sefwi district), but as already stated in this 
despatch the Denkeras should not be allowed to migrate to the country on the left 
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bank of the Offin, from which they were expelled from 70 to 80 years ago, and which 
is now inhabited and owned by Adansis and Bekwais. 


(3.) The limits of Ashanti should, therefore, for the present, be fixed as follows :— 
Commencing from the point on the boundary between British and French possessions 
1,000 metres to the South of Aburuferassi, the boundary of Ashanti follows the 
boundary between the British and French possessions till it meets the 8th parallel of 
North latitude, and then along that parallel to the left bank of the Volta River. Thence 
it follows the left bank of the Volta downwards to point on that bank due West 
[ ? East] of the village of Krobo. _ From this point it is drawn in a straight line to the 
village or Achrinang, and then in a straight line to the point where the road from 
Abetifi to Attabubu crosses the River Sumi near Suminsu. Thence it follows a straight 
line drawn to the point where the parallel of North latitude which passes through 
Agogo intersects the meridian which cuts the left bank of the River Prah at a point 
due West of Prahsu, in Ashanti Akim. Thence it runs due South to the point just 
indicated on the left bank of the River Prah. It then follows the left bank of the 
River Prah to the confluence of that River with the River Offin. Thence it follows the 
right bank of the Offin River to the point on this bank cut by a straight line from the 
point on the boundary between British and French possessions, 1,000 metres to the 
South of Aburuferassi, through the point where the road from Mem to Patubosu crosses. 
the Tano River, and then along this line to the starting point of fhe boundary of 
Ashanti, as indicated above. 


(4.) There are two weak points in this boundary, viz. :— 


(i) It probably includes within Ashanti certain villages near the sources of the 
Prah which should be included in Kwahu, and possibly one or two which 
should be included in Western Akim; and, 


(ii) It possibly includes within Ashanti one or two Sefwi, and may exclude one 
or two Ahafu villages. 


Until we are in a position to get accurate information as to the rightful ownership 
of lands claimed by different chiefs near the limits of their territories, and until we can 
get the position of the villages correctly represented on the map, it is, however, useless 
to attempt a more complete definition of the boundary of Ashanti. 


I have, &c., 
M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 11. 


CooniaL SecrETARY to Resipent, Kumasi. 


Colonial Secretary’s Office, Victoriaborg, Accra, 
Sm, January 5, 1901. 

I am directed by the Governor to send you the attached copy of a letter, with 
enclosure, from Sir James Willcocks. I am to inform you that, in addition to this 
petition from Nkwanta Bissa, King of Denkera, that the lands at Bissiasi and Nyamisu 
alleged to have been taken from Denkera by the Adansis in 1896, should be handed 
over to him, you will remember that the King of Bekwai has asked for the villages of 
Chirabusu and Odumasi, which have been under Adansi since the first Bekwai—Adansi 
war, and for the Kokofu villages of Duasi and Atasi, near Lake Busumachi, which 
adjoin the village of Dompa, belonging to the Ahuri stool, which is under Bekwai. 


2. A memorandum is attached which explains the eeeey taken by the Govern- 
ment in 1899, when King Inkwanta Bissa first asserted his pretensions to own land in 
Adansi. 


3. His Excellency is of opinion that these requests must be considered in connec- 
tion with the general question of the future position of the lands, towns and villages 
of the chiefs and people who have recently made war on this Government. This ques- 
tion he proposes to discuss at length with you when he visits Kumasi next month. 


~ 
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4. In the meantime, the Governor requests that you will prepare a report on, and 
a complete list of, these lands, towns and villages (accompanied = @ map), so that when 
a decision is arrived at with regard to their future position, action can be taken on it 
without delay. 
Tan, &c., 
Wm. Low, 
Colonial Secretary. 


MEmoraNDuM on Claims of King of Denkera to land north of the Offin. 


: On the 10th November, 1899, King Kwantabissa wrote to the Colonial Secretary 
claiming lands at Yamasu and Womasi, and stating that he had placed on these lands 
his Head Chiefs to look and report to him if any trespass was committed by any Chief. 


2. This matter was referred to Captain Davidson-Houston, who, at the time, was 
Acting Resident at Kumasi. After this officer had made enquiries and ascertained 
the real position of these lands, he found that they did not belong to Denkera, as the 
Adansis Ped driven out the Denkeras in a war some 70 years before, and, in turn, the 
Bekwais had conquered the Adansis. Captain Davidson-Houston stated that this 
movement of the Denkeras to Ashanti had only taken place within the last six months, 
when they found that there was money to be made out of gold prospectors, and he 
strongly recommended that the Denkeras be warned to remain in the land of their 
adoption. 


3. As the result of this, Governor Hodgson caused a letter to be written to Kin; 
Kwantabissa to the effect that he would not permit him to assert any claim to the lan 
in question, and that he was much surpated: that the King should have already ven- 
tured to do so. The Governor censured the King because of the disobedience shown 
by his chiefs to the orders of the Resident at Kumasi in not obeying the summons to 
appear before him, and at the same time the King was warned that if any other chiefs 
or principal people of Denkera venture to trespass by the King’s orders or on their own 
account upon the land which the Government did not recognize as now belonging to 
the tribe, they would be suitably dealt with. 


4. As the result of this letter, King Kwantabissa sent his linguist, Kwamin 
Sebeh, to ask the Governor to reconsider his decision, but the Governor declined to do 
so. At the same time the linguist admitted that the reason why the King wanted the 
land was because so much money was being made by the Kings of Bekwai and Adansi 
in connection with the granting of concessions to the gold mining companies at 
Kumasi. : 


The Orricer CoMMANDING, Ashanti Field Force, to His ExcELLENcy THE GOVERNOR, 
Accra. 


Sr, Cape Coast, December 20, 1900. 

I rorwarpD, herewith, the attached petition of Inkwanta Bissa, King of Denkera, 
which he has sent to me, as he and his levies were for three months employed under my 
orders in Ashanti. The King was the first of the native chiefs who volunteered fo help 
the Government, at a time when our own troops had not all arrived in the country, 
and he sent a message to me at Prahsu; I accepted his offer, and he, with over 3,000 
men, marched up to Obuassi, where he was met by an escort of mine of 100 men, with 
two British officers, who took command of the whole lot. The King marched through 
the whole of the Adansi country, and later followed our columns into Kumasi, where 
he remained some weeks, being employed in rear of our troops to destroy farms and 
villages. 

2. Iam not aware of the circumstances connected with the lands he refers to in 
his petition, but I mentioned what the King had verbally told mc to Captain Stewart, 
C.M.G. (Resident at Kumasi), before I left. 


3. The King is a warlike man, unfortunately given to drinking more than is good 
for him, but only needs a strong hand to keep him in his place. He was always (with 
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one exception) sober in my presence, and on that occasion I gave him a lesson which 
he evidently understood, for he faithfully obeyed all my orders and was strictly sober 
whenever I saw him afterwards, until he left Kumasi. 


Ihave, &c., 
J. WILLcocks, 
Colonel, 
Commanding Ashanti Field Force. 


Petition to Colonel Sir James Witicocks, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., Officer Commanding the 
Ashanti Field Force. 


The Humble Petition of Kwanta Bissa, King of Denkera, of the Western Pro- 
vince of the Gold Coast Protectorate in West Africa. 
Sheweth: 


1. That your Petitioner is paramount King of Denkera, in the Western Province 
on the Gold Coast of West Africa, and within the Gold Coast Colony and Protectorate. 


2. That a Petitioner, in the event of the wars taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment against the Ashantis and Adansis in the years 1895 to 1896 and 1900 respectively, 
ela ed upon to assist, and, as loyal subject to the Queen, have always shown such 
oyalty. 

3. That your Petitioner would bring to the knowledge of the Government that 
the following lands, viz.:—Bissiasi and Nyamisu, in the Adansi country, were taken 
from me by the Adansis in 1896, my chiefs in occupation of these lands being threatened 
with hostility. 

4. That your Petitioner, owing to my connection with the British Government, 
did not take similar measures to recover them, but intended taking civil action whep 
they raised a rebellion against the Government. 

5. That your Petitioner accordingly solicited the advocacy of the Government 
in this matter, but nothing was effected before the rising of the Ashantis and Adansis 
in this year. 

6. That your Petitioner, as sole owner of these lands, humbly ask that these 
lands be restored to me, feeling confident that my services to the Government in the 
past will regain for me these lands. 


7. That your Petitioner further ask the easements, advantages, rights and privi- 
leges of these land be fully restored to me. 


Your Petitioner humbly pray Your Honour to recommend that the existing cir- 
cumstances be remedied on my behalf. 


And your Petitioner bound and will ever pray. 


: His 
‘ K-wanta Bissa, x 
Witness to mark: Mark. 
J. S. THoMpPson. 
Cape Coast, 
December 17, 1900. 
Enclosure 2 in No. 11.° 
ResIpENT, Kumasi, to COLONIAL SECRETARY. 

(No. 3/1901.) 

Sr, Kumasi, March 4, 1901. 


I nave the honour to report, in answer to your letter marked confidential 2/1901, 
5th January, 1901, that from enquiries made in Kumasi, I find that Captain Davidson- 
Houston’s memorandum on the claims of the King of Denkera to lands to the North 
of the River Offin is correct. 
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The King of Denkera lost all claim to these lands 70 to 80 years ago, and ever since 
they have never been allowed by the Ashantis to own land on the Ashanti side of the 
Offin, though a few men have drifted in and squatted without being disturbed, these 
men were employed in hunting and farming; now came the time when gold pros- 

ectors began to arrive, and the King of Denkera saw his way to again bring forward 

is ancient claims, and ordered his chiefs to occupy any places they could to give him 
something to show to advance his claim. Both Bekwais and Adansis feel most strongly 
on the subject of the gradual encroachment of the Denkeras, and I am sure that any 
recognition of these long departed rights by the Government would only serve to stir 
up trouble and strife amongst these tribes. 


The King of Denkera has been told, on more than one occasion, that the Govern- 
ment refuse to recognise that he has any claims on the Ashanti side of the Offin, and 
ordering him to warn his chiefs against encroaching into the country: notwithstanding 
these orders he sells lands in Ashanti to London companies and takes the proceeds. 
I think the time has come to show this King that when he receives an order from the 
Government it must be obeyed. 


Again, I should like to point out that even if it was proposed that the King of 
Denkera should be reinstated in his old lands, it would be anything but a good move 
for the future of the country, as it would bring in chiefs and been who were under 
the orders of a King who has practically become a coast man, and the consequent 
troubles such people are sure to create with the Ashantis would be a source of anxiety 
to the Government and a possible danger. 


2. With regard to the claims of the King of Bekwai to the villages of Chinabusu 
and Odumasi, I think that the request might be granted, as Bekwai has certain claims 
over thein for having defeated the Adansis and driven them out of the country 14 years 
ago. Ialso think there would not be any great objection to this step from the Adansis, 
and even if there was, it might be put down as part of the punishment of the Adansis 
and the reward for loyalty of the Bekwais. With reference to the Bekwai claims for 
the villages of Duasi and Akankasi, near Lake Busumachi, I am very doubtful if these 
ought to be granted, as they will be detached from a country, Kokofu, that only partly 
joined the rebellion, and then by compulsion; so it fwould be hardly fair to punish 
them more severely than others who were much more deeply implicated. I quote two 
cases of loyalty on the part of the Kokofus as an offset against part of them joining 
the rebellion :— 


First.—The discovery of the treachery of the late King of Kokofu (Asibi), the 
deposition and handing over of this man te the Government. 


Second.—The saving of Mr. Branch, of the Telegraph Department, who was 
wounded on the road and carried to Esumeja by Kokofus. 


3. I beg to enclose a list of all villages and their chiefs that I have been able 
to find out up to date. I won’t say this list is correct, as in several instances villages 
are claimed by different tribes. 


4. Ialso enclose a map, which I am sorry to say is not very fully filled, but what 
there is of it is accurate, as it is taken from plans that have been checked more than 
once by mining surveyors belonging to different companies. 


5. A further report will be sent in re the Denkera and Akim encroachments into 
Ashanti after I have visited the districts and made enquiries on the ground. 


I have, &c., 
D. Stewart, 
Captain, 
Resident. 
The Honourable 
The Colonial Secretary, 
Accra. 
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No. 12. 
Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


(Received April 27, 1901.) 
[Answered by No. 16.] 


Sr, Mansu, March 25, 1901. 

I wave the honour to forward, for your information, a copy of the proceedings 
of a meeting with the Kings and Chiefs of Ashanti, held on the 14th and 15th instant. 
At this meeting, which was attended by all the most important men in Ashanti, the 
decisions were announced to which I obtained general approval in your telegram, 
dated 11 March.* 


2. In speaking to the Kings and Chiefs, actual and elect, I first dealt with the 
punishment of their disloyal colleagues and predecessors. On this subject I have 
addressed you at length in my despatch, dated the 19th instant,f and I 
need not further refer to it here than to add that on the morning of the meeting the 
old King of Bekwai preferred a request that after the palaver half a dozen of the 
leaders of the rising should be hanged in front of the Residency to mark the occasion. 
It would, he said, have an excellent effect. I did not, however, feel justified in acceding 
to this suggestion. 


_ __ 3. I next referred in my address to the punishments that had been decided to 
inflict on the disloyal people. The reasons for not including in these punishments 
wholesale confiscation of land are explained in my despatch of March 20th. 


. The prohibition to carry arms in the disloyal districts, is, of course, as much a 
measure of future precaution as of punishment. It was recommended with regard to 
the Adansis by Colonel Sir James Willcocks. By itself it is not, however, a very 
effectual measure of precaution. It is not always the same Ashanti tribes that are 
loyal to us, and it will be difficult to prevent the people who are allowed arms selling 
them to the people that are not, who would Coie: them for future use. The pro- 
hibition of the sale of powder and lead in the Colony, which has been maintained since 
the rising, is more effective. 


Free labour in the construction of the new posts in the proposed North-Western 
and Southern Districts of Ashanti and of the barracks extension at Kumasi is generally 
in accord with your instructions and is understood by the Ashantis. The Resident does 
not consider subsistence money necessary, as the men will be working in their own 
districts, where subsistence will cost them nothing. 


4.’ Acting on the suggestion contained in Captain Donald Stewart’s letter of the 
14th January, 1901,§ I had directed him to call a meeting before my arrival in Kumasi 
of the Kings and Chiefs of Ashanti, and to make clear to them the tribute tax which 
had been announced by Sir Frederic Hodgson on the 28th March last year, and was 
undoubtedly one of the principal reasons of the rising. This he did, with the result that, 
though after my statement on the 14th instant that the tax would have to be paid there 
was some little talk among the chiefs about asking for it to be remitted for a time, this 
idea was abandoned, and the King of Mampon, speaking as senior for all assembled, 
stated that they would abide by the decisions I had given, and would pay the tribute. 
Captain Stewart is fully alive to the necessity of proceeding carefully in its collection, 
but anticipates that the whole, amounting (less rebate of ten per cent.) to about £14,600, 
will be paid this year. 

5. The recognition of chiefs who had been duly elected to fill the vacant stools 
and had been recommended for them by the Resident undoubtedly gave satisfaction 
to the meeting. 

6. With regard to rewards to loyal chiefs, for which my proposals were approved 
in a telegram which reached me at Kumasi on the 18th instant, I trust that the 
selection in England of the various gifts I recommended is proceeding, and that they 
will soon be sent cut, so that a general distribution can be made before long. 


* No. 4. t No. 10. t No.1). § See Nu. 1. 
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7. Captain Stewart, who, in his letter of January 14th,* had recommended that the 
loyal chiefs who had Ashanti prisoners in their charge should be allowed to charge a 
ransom of £1 from the persons interested in their return to their homes, agreed, after 
discussion with me, that this was not desirable. The chiefs have already reaped a 
golden harvest from the prisoners and refugees; those of the Colony, particularly 
Ata Fua, of Western Akim, and Inquanta Bissa, of Denkera, have been remarkable 
for their extortions and rapacity. 


8. My remarks at the meeting on the subject of the advantages accruing to the 
chiefs from the railway may have attracted their attention. Those with regard to 
keeping roads clear and planting farms had, I should think, absolutely no interest 
to them. 

9. Idesire to call your special attention to the valuable work that has been done 
‘in Ashanti since the rising by Captain Donald Stewart, C.M.G. The people are going 
back to and rebuilding their towns, all rebel leaders of importance have been given 
up, and the Ashantis, generally, though recognizing that they have had a good 
beating, are not sullen, but are again crowding to the Resident’s Court to have their 
cases, both important and trivial, tried by him. These facts testify to Captain 
Stewart's tact, patience, judgment, and cheeriness. I certainly believe the statements of 
various leaders in the rising that it would not have taken place had he been in Kumasi at 
the time, and the anxiety that I feel at the present moment, when, as reported to you 
by telegram this morning, the garrison of Ashanti has been reduced by nearly one 
half, by the defection of the West African Regiment, is lessened by knowing that 
Captain Stewart is on the spot, ready to deal with any difficulty that may arise. 


I have, &c., 
M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 


Enclosure in No. 12. 
Meetinc at Kumasi, Marca 1417u, 1901. 


PRESENT : — 


His Excellency the Governor, Major M. Nathan, R.E., C.M.G. 

Lieutenant E. A. Hitzgerald, the Private Secretary and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Governor. 

The Resident, Kumasi, Captain Donald Stewart, C.M.G. 

The Officer Commanding the Troops, Brevet-Colonel C. A. de P. Burroughs. 

Major A. F. Gordon, Commanding 2nd Battalion, Central African Regiment. 

And other officers of His Majesty’s troops in Ashanti. 

Kobina Kokofu, Chief elect of Gaasi. 

Yow Awua, King elect of Egisu. 

Yow Beaku, King elect of Offinsu. 

Efua Dapa, Queen Mother of N’koranza. 

Kobina Foli, King elect of Adansi. 

Yow Boachi, King of Bekwai. 

Kwami Frimpon, Chief elect of Adantin. 

Kwami Boachi, King of Aguna. 

Yow Sapon, King of Juabin. 

Akwesi Senchere, King of Mampon. 

Osei Mampon, Chief elect of Korentin. 

Asamoa Toto, Sub-chief of Ackome. 

Akwesi Adaboh, Chief elect of Chidom. 

Kofi Senchere, Chief of Domonasi. 

Kobina Bruku, King elect of N’suta. 

Adjua Sewah, Queen Mother of Kokofu. 

Kofi Nti, King elect of Kokofu. 

Bosumpra, Sub-chief of Owiku. : 
er sa ee 

* See No. 1. 
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Kwami Dapa, Chief elect of Owiku. 

Kudjo Dakwa, Chief of Bompata. 

Kwami Afram, King of Kumawu. 

Kwami Aboa, King elect of Abodom. 

Kwami Boachi, King elect of Tekiman. 

Kwachi N’katia, Chief of Ekwanta. 

And various Sub-chiefs, linguists, and people of Ashanti. 


Governor: Kings and Chiefs of Ashanti: This is a great assembly, and what 
I have to tell you is of great importance. I have thought over it a great deal, and 
I have talked about it with the Resident. 


Last year the Ashantis behaved very badly to the great Queen, who has just 
died, to the Governor, who was shut up here in Kumasi, and to the Resident, of whose 
absence you took advantage. They were led away by many chiefs, who foolishly 
thought that they were strong enough to drive away the English, and to restore the 
old bad times, when you had the power of making war with each other, the power of 
the knife, and the power to make slaves. They accordingly made war, and have 
been beaten. Those chiefs were not children, and they must have known that if the 
were unsuccessful they would be punished. Some of them have already been hanged: 
and about 50 chiefs, linguists, and leaders of the rising are now in the prison yonder. 
Probably if they had been your prisoners you would have killed them. I am not going 
to hang them, except those who are found guilty of the murder of Mr. Branscombe, 
and those who are found guilty of murders which were not connected with the rising, 
but I am not going to give them another chance of bringing trouble to you and to the 
country. I am sending them out of Ashanti. They will not, however, all be treated 
in the same way. The leaders of the rising, the men who forced others to join, I am 
going to send over the sea; some of them will probably not see this place again, and 
others not for many many years. Those that only fought because ther were told to 
fight I am going to keep for a while, and if the country behaves well, and the people 
beg for them to come back, I will consider, at some future time, the question of Beane 
them come back. There are also many sub-chiefs and headmen who have been let 
out of prison by the Resident, but who told them that they would be sent back to 

rison if I ordered it. I am not going te order them back to prison so 
ong as they and the people under them do well, but if there is amy mis- 
behaviour on their part in the future, they will be punished very severely indeed. 


The people that I am speaking to to-day are loyal, but I know that in some 
cases they wavered in their loyalty; not because they did not like the Government, 
but because they were afraid that if they helped the Government they might be killed 
by the disloyal chiefs. That was weak and foolish. If, as soon as the rising had 
started, all the loyal people had said at once, “ we will not fight the Government, but 
we will fight anyone who goes against the Government,” the rising would have stopped, 
and I should not have been sitting here now, talking about punishments. 


What I have said has been about punishment to the disloyal chiefs. I have now 
to talk about punishment to the disloyal people. Of these the worst were the Adansis. 
They had been very well treated by the English Government; they had no reason 
to join the rebellion; they were not forced to do so, but they turned against the 
Government and fought in a treacherous manner. I have thought whether I should 
take away their lands, or deprive them of their native courts; I have decided not to 
do those things, but to punish them in another way. No person in the Adansi country 
will, in future, be allowed to carry or to own guns, except a few hunters. In every 
town of thirty houses or more, where it is necessary to have hunters, three guns will be 
allowed, but the men having these guns will have to get licences for them, and any man 
found with a gun and without a licence will be severely punished. The Adansis will 
also have to provide the labour required for building a military post in their country 
free of charge to the Government; and, finally, the villages of Khinabusu and Odumast, 
over which the Bekwais have some claims, will be handed over to the loyal King of 
Bekwai. The other disloyal people, Kumasis, Ejisus, Kokofus, Offinsus, Atchimas, 
Ahafus, Wankis, Bechims, and Ekwantas, will not be allowed to carry guns, except 
under the same restrictions. The people around Kumasi who brought on the war 
will have to provide, free of charge, the labour required for making some new barracks 
in Kumasi; and the Ahafus, Wankis, and the people of Swadru and Odumasi and of 
their villages, will have to provide, free of charge, the labour required for making @ 
military post in their country. There the punishment to the people will end. 
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I have thought whether I should make them pay back the whole cost of this war, Tribute. 
viz., 50,000 pereguins, but I do not wish to impoverish the country; so I am not 
going to make you pay that, and I am even not going to make you pay the interest 
on it, but I do intend that you should pay the interest on the expenditure in connection 
with Sir Garnet Wolseley’s expedition, and the expedition of five years ago. = have 
been told that the Governor’s order last year that this payment should be made was 
one of the causes of the late rising, that, at any rate, is what the disloyal chiefs have 
said. If this was one of the reasons it was a very stupid one, and I do not think the 
chiefs could have thought much about it. First of all the interest is very small. If 
any of you were to pay money on account of some one, he would think £3 a year for every 
£100 a very small rate of interest ; he would not be satisfied with it. Then, the amount 
when divided among the different tribes is very small, and if divided among all the 
fighting men of the country would only come to about 5s. to each man in a year, while 
if every man, woman, and child were to pay his or her share, that share would only 
be 1s. a year, or what one man can earn by a day’s work. These are reasons why the 
tribute was a very stupid cause of the war, but I believe there was another reason 
which makes it still more foolish. I understand that it was thought that the tribute 
would go to the Governor for his own use, or to the Governor and the Resident. Put 
that out of your minds. Whatever tribute the Ashantis pay, neither the Governor 
nor the Resident will be a cowrie the richer thereby. It will all go to defend the 
country against attack from outside, to keep it quiet inside, and to make it easier for 
trade to come into it. I will tell you presently the advantages you will get from the 
railway which the Government is now making to Kumasi at an enormous expense, 
but before I do so I will read out to you a list of the tribute to be paid by each 
tribe. It is the same list that you have heard read out before, with one small excep- 
tion, which I will explain afterwards. 


Kumasi will pay each year to the Resident 125 pereguins. 


Mampon 5 ss 150 yy, 
Adansi 3 3 150 3 
Juabin 5 ~ 50 * 
Insuta ‘5 ss 110 a 
Bekwai sy -* 150 ‘3 
Kokofu os 110 3 
Offinsu > 7 35, 
Ejisu ” ” 35 ” 
Nkoranza . es 150 ~ 
Kumawu 95 5 35 if 
Aguna ” 110—, 
Tekiman 3 a 75 Pe 
Wanki ” ” 35 ” 
Abodom es “3 35 y. 
Bechim a y 75 a 
Ekwanta 3 rs 75 a 
Mansu Ekwanta _,, Re 150 < 
Ahafu ” ” 35 ” 
Wam ” 7 75 % 
Bompata ” ” 7% 
Agogo " ” 20 =, 
Obogu ” ” 35 ” 
British Gaman 33 PA 100 a 


It is, as I say, the same list you have heard read out before, except in the case 
of the Juabins, under Yow Sapon, who has now been put down at 50 pereguins 
instead of 75. The reason for this is that the power of the Juabins in ‘Ashantt has 
been decreased, owing to the Princess Ambah Sewa having taken away people into 
Akim Abuakwa. I have been told that she wants to come back. I do not know 
whether this is true, but I have written to tell her that, if it is true, she may come 
back, though of course I shall not force her people to leave, unless they wish to do so, 
the good villages they have made, and the good farms they have planted, which are 
bringing them a lot of money. At the same time I have told her that she is not to 
take any more people from Juabin. If she and her people come back, then the 
Juabins will have to pay the amount which was previously mentioned. I suppose 
it is perfectly clear to you that the more important the tribe naturally the more tribute 
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it should pay. Before leaving the subject of tribute I will tell you how it is to be paid. 
It is to be sent to the Resident before the end of the sixth month in each year. hen 
he receives it he will give back one pereguin in every ten to the chief. For instance, 
the King of Adansi will take 150 pereguins to the Resident before the end of June, 
and the Resident will give him back 15 pereguins as a dash for himself and for his 
chiefs, for their trouble in collecting the money. The other chiefs will do in the same 
way. 


I will take this opportunity of telling you that the rules for spirit licences will 
continue the same as hitherto. 


Now I am going back for a moment to what was said by the disloyal chiefs to 
have been causes for the rising. They have talked aboyt the search for the golden 
stool. The Resident tells me that the golden stool has to do with your religion, and 
I am not going to interfere with your religion, so long as nothing inhuman or immoral 
is done under its sanction. I do not propose to interfere with native custom and 
native administration where these do no harm. I am not going to do away with 


- native chiefs or the native way of choosing them, but, of course, I will allow no one 


to sit on a stool if I know him to be disloyal, and I will remove anyone from his stool 
who behaves badly to the Government. So long as they behave well I will support 
the power of the native chiefs who have been duly elected in accordance with native 
custom, and whose election I have recognised on the recommendation of the Resident. 


On the Resident’s recommendation I now sanction the election of the following 
chiefs :— 


Kofi Nti, to be King of Kokofu, in place of Asibi, who has been deported. 

Kobina Bruku, to be King of Insuta, in place of Yow Mafo, who died whilst 
going down to the coast last year. 

Kobina Foli, to be King of Adansi, in place of Kwaku Nkanza, who is deposed. 
I hope he will make a very much better King than his predecessor. 

Yow Beaku, to te king of Offinsu, in place of Kudjo Kuwu, who was deported. 

Yow Awua, to be King of Ejisu, in place of Afrani, who was deported. 

Kwamin Aboa, to be King of Abodom, in place of Kwaku Dua, deposed. 

Osei Mampon, to be Headchief of Korentin. 

Kwami Frimpon, to be Headchief of Adentin. 

Akwesi Adaboh, to be Headchief of Chidom. 

Kwami Dapa, to be Headchief of Owiku. 


With regard to the other chiefs, I have told the Resident that I approve of the 
names which he has put forward. 


I have read out to you the names of new Kings and Chiefs, most of whom take 
the places of bad ones who have gone béfore them, and I will now read out a list of 
the Kings and Chiefs and of their servants who remained loyal and behaved well during 
the rising. 

Yow Boachi, King of Bekwai. 

Mr. Jones, Adviser to the King of Bekwai. 

The Chief of Esumeja. 

Kofi Yami, Linguist to the King of Bekwai. 

Ata Kwadjo, War Captain to the King of Bekwai. 
Mr. G. Hanford, Clerk to the King of Bekwai. 
Kwachi Nkatia, King of Ekwanta Dengiasi. 
Kwami Boachi, King of Aguna. 

Akwesi Sencheri, King of Mampon. 

The Princess of Mampon. 

Yow Sapon, King of Juabin. 

Chief Ampote, War Captain to the King of Juabin 
Kobina Bruku, King elect of Insuta. 

Kobina Owusu, King of Berekum. 

Opon Yow, King of Wan. 

Kwami Boachi, King of Tekiman. 

Yow Awua, King elect of Ejisu. 

The Chief of Dengiasi. 

The King of Attabubu., 
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Kwami Afram, King of Kumawu. 
_ The’ Princess Efua Dapa, of Nkoranza. 
Akwesi Adjai, of Bodom, in Nkoranza. 
Yow Dakwa, Chief of Bompata. 
Kobina Kokofu, Kofi Sencheri, Kwami Tua and other loyal Chiefs of Kumasi, 
and Malam Garibi. 


These and other loyal persons suffered losses during the war, but the losses were 
very small compared with the 50,000 pereguins that the Government has to pay, and 
I am not going to pay the chiefs for being loyal. I, however, talked their cases over 
with Colonel Willcocks, and with Captain Donald Stewart, and have written to 
England to ask that presents may be sent out to mark the appreciation of the King 
of England of the loyalty of these chiefs. Yesterday I had a message that these 
presents would be sent. 


I wish you all here to know that the war is at an end. I want the people to go 
back to their villages and live there peaceably and quietly in future. Those of the 
chiefs that are here who have with them prisoners and refugees are to send them to 
their villages, and the chiefs will be responsible for these people getting back to 
their homes without injury. They are not to take ransom for them. They have 


had the use of the labour of the prisoners, and I am sure they have made a good thing, 


out of them. 


Now I said I would tell you something about the railway. One great advantage 
which will come out of it is that as soon as it is made the mining people will be able 
to get machinery on to their mines. Many of you have made agreements with 
Europeans leasing to them parts of your lands, and those agreements contain a clause 
enh will enable you to get more money when there is machinery on the land. So 
you see that it is very important to the chiefs that the railway should soon be made. 
It is also very important for the people, because as soon as the railway is open there 
vies be good stores here, and the people will be able to buy things as cheaply as on 
the coast. 


Another thing about a railway is that wherever it goes carriers are no longer 
necessary. I believe the Ashantis do not like being carriers, even if they are well paid 
for it. So that they ought to be glad to see the big iron machine which will be able 
to bring about 10,000 loads to Kumasi in a day. And I know they will then ask me 
to carry it on to Kintampo, to help the kola trade, which is so important to Ashanti. 
Until I have got money enough to make more railways and roads, carriers will, how- 
ever, still be necessary, and they will have to be provided as before when the Resident 
wants them. They will continue to be paid at the rate of Is. a day. 


While I am talking about roads I wish to tell you that I look upon it as very 
important for trade, and to enable Government officers to get about the country, that 
the roads should be kept in thoroughly good order. When I leave here I am going 
to travel through Bekwai and Adansi, and I shall pay special attention to the roads. 


’ There is one other point I wish to talk to you about. I came up here through 
Akim Abuakwa, and I noticed that the people were making large cocoa farms, by 
which they were making lots of money. Cocoa grows easily, and its berries are very 
valuable. The cultivation of it has been commenced in Ashanti, Akim, for I saw 
some pais at Bompata. I recommend the Ashantis to take up the growth of cocoa, 
and if they like to send to the Botanical Station at Alburi they will be supplied with 
seeds. 


These are all the things I have to tell you, but before I finish I must go back 
onee more to the rising. I have treated the country with great leniency. This is 
largely owing to the Resident, who is a good friend to the Ashantis, having begged 
for them, and because-he tells me that the Ashantis are now sorry that they rose, that 
they have learnt a- lesson, and that they will give no trouble in the future. The 
Resident and myself have one mind; we want to keep this country peaceful, and to 
make it happy. 


Return of 
prisoners - 
and 
refugees. 


Railway. 


Carriers. 


Roads. 


Planta- 
tions. 


Con- 
clusion. 


If any King or Chief wants to talk to me about anything connected specially with _ 


his own country he should first let the Resident know what the subject is, and I wili 
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see him separately with regard to it. With regard to what I have told you to-day 
you would probably like to talk it over among yourselves before saying anything. In 
that case I will meet you again to-morrow, at the same hour that we met to-day. 


I thank you for the presents that you have sent me since I have been here. 


MEETING aT Kumast, Marcu 15, 1901. 
PRESENT :— 
(As on March 14, 1901.) 


Governor: Before the chiefs speak to me about what I told them yesterday, I 
want them to know that I hope they are not going to ask me to reconsider any of 
the decisions I have given, after much thought, and after trying to be as lenient as 

ossible, as, if I have to reconsider one of them, I shall have to reconsider others, as 
or instance the payment of interest on the expenditure for last year’s expedition. I 
do not want to do that. They must remember that this is a palaver held after a war 
in which a great many English people were killed, and a war which has cost the 
Government 50,000 pereguins. I hope they will now show their loyalty by readily 
acquiescing in the decisions I have given, so that there may be no more punishments 
in the future. Now I should like to hear anything that they may have to say. 


Kine or Mampon: On behalf of the whole Ashantis I am pleased to inform Your 
Excellency that we will abide by the decisions which have been given by you. 


Chiefs Kosrna Koxoru and Kwami Tuva state that they wished the Governor to 
place under Kumasi again the villages which were under it previous to the expedition 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, so that the tribute to be paid by the Kumasis might be shared 
among all of them. 


The Governor stated that the tribute to be paid by Kumasi was put down at 125 
pereguins, regard being had to the number of people at present in and under Kumasi. 


No. 13. 
Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received April 27, 1901.) 


SR, Connor’s Hill, Cape Coast, April 6, 1901, 

In continuation of my despatch of the 19th March,* dealing with 
the punishments to be awarded to the persons who led and took a prominent part in 
the Ashanti rising of last year, I have the honour to inform you that Akwesi Foli, 
Chief of Dompoasi, has since been found guilty of the murder of Wiabo, a Government 
telegraph linesman, and has been hanged. 


2. The name of Akwesi Foli will, accordingly, be removed from the list of political 
prisoners to be deported, a copy of which list formed Enclosure 2 to my despatch above 
referred to. The number of prisoners to be deported is thus reduced to 15; that of 
persons to be detained in the Colony remains at 31. : 

I have, &.; 
M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 


* No. 10. 
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No. 14. 


Govzrnok MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received May 25, 1901.) 
[Answered by No. 18.] 


Sir, Government House, Accra, May 7, 1901. 

In continuation of my despatch, dated February 9th, 1901,* forwarding 
a copy of a report by Captain G. W. C. Soden on the work done by the detachment 
of Gold Coast Constabulary in the British Gaman District dusing ihe Ashanti rising 
of last year, I have now the honour to forward a corresponding report from Captain 
E. Feehan on the work done in the neighbouring Sefwhi District during the same 
period. 


2. Captain Hobart appears to me to have acted judiciously and energetically. 


3. Iam sanctioning a present of £20 to Chief Diaba, of Diabakroom, whose 
services are referred to in paragraph 14 of Captain Hobart’s report, and I have noted 
the favourable mention of Assistant Colonial Surgeon Dillon in paragraph 15. 


I have, &c., 
M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 


Enclosure in No. 14. 


Cantonments, April 9, 1901. 
The Honourable the Cotonrau SECRETARY, . 
The enclosed report, hy Captain Hobart, is forwarded for your information. 


W. REEVE, 
Major, 
Acting Inspector-General, 
Gold Coast Constabulary. 


From E. H. Hosart, Captain and Acting Inspector, Gold Coast Constabulary, to the 
Actine Inspecror-GENERAL, Gold Coast Constabulary, Accra. 


SR, t The Cantonments, Accra, April 8, 1901. 

I nave the honour to inform you, for the information of His Excellency the 
Governor, that I arrived at Accra on March 24th, 1901, from the Western Frontier, in 
which district I have been stationed as Commissioner from November Ist, 1899, to 
February 21st, 1901. 


2. On February 6th, 1900, I left Asafu to visit the town of Bibianaha, at the 
request of Mr. Kenrick, who at that time was manager of the Bibianaha Gold Mining 
Company. On my arrival at Bibianaha on February 8th, Mr. Kenrick complained 
to me that the natives of Apollonia were in the habit of taking quartz, &c., from his 

roperty. I enquired into this, and informed the leader of the Apollonians, by name 
Eauay, that his people must immediately desist from this, and that should I find they 
still continued to carry on this practice, I would take steps to have all his people 
sent out of the town. Chief Gokay then informed me that it was his and his followers’ 
intention to leave the district, and to return to Apollonia. The town of Bibianaha 
is situated in the district of Sefwhi Aweaneso, and is on the main road from Cape 
Coast to Ahafu and Wam, and lies about thirty-eight (38) miles north-east of Asafu. 
at the time of my visit the town of Bibianaha was exceedingly large, most of the 
huts being built of bamboo, and lying very close to each other. Its population was 
also very large, the greater portion consisting of natives from Apollonia, the remainder 
being Fantis who were employed in the mines by the Bibianaha Gold Mining Company. 


' * No. 2. 
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On February 14th a large fire broke out in Bibianaha, in that portion of the 
town inhabited by the Fantis; the whole of this quarter was destroyed. e remainder 
of the town was saved through the excellent work done by the men of my detachment 
and also by the carriers. From enquiries made I found that the cause of the fire was 
due to the explosion of a native lamp, and all the huts being built of bamboo the fire 
very quickly spread. 


3. On February 20th I left Bibianaha, arriving at Kukuom on the following day. 
This town is fairly large, and the capital of Ahafu and the headquarters of the King 
(Ferempong) of the district. At this town I established a market, it being on the 
main road to the coast, and through which a considerable amount of trade passes. I 
found the King of this district a very hard-working man, always carrying out imme- 
diately any order I gave him, also keeping his roads in excellent order. 


4. I remained at Kukuom until March 7th, on which date I left for Mem, 
arriving there on the following day. This town is one of the largest in the district 
of Ahafu, and is partly situated on the side of a hill, about twenty miles from Kukuom. 
The town of Mem is ruled over by two chiefs, Kwaku Insia and Bedytor, the latter 
having considerable power among the natives, being a fetish priest. I also had a 
market established here. : 


5. On March 10th I left Mem and arrived at Parmu (Wam) on March 12th. On 
my arrival at Parmu I ordered King Pong Yow of Wam to summon in all his chiefs, as 
the dispute concerning the Mansini stool had been settled by the late Governor. The 
two men concerned in this case were, Yow Tabiri and Kwabina Kumi. On March 
17th I met all the chiefs of Wam in open meeting, and informed them that Kwabina 
Kumi was the rightful owner to the stool of Mansini, and that he must therefore be 
recognised as such, and that the late Governor had decided that the war drums, 
state umbrella, &c., which Yow Tabiri had used in his procession into Parmu were to be 
publicly destroyed. On the following day I again assembled all the chiefs and their 
followers, and publicly destroyed all the drums, &c. This caused great ill-feeling 
among the followers of Yow Tabiri towards the Government. I also informed them 
that Yow Tabiri had signed a document at Asafu stating that he had no further claim 
to the stool of Mansini, and should he cause any further disturbances he would be 
very severely dealt with. 


On April 9th I received information of the Ashanti rising. I immediately 
ordered King Pong Yow to summon in all his chiefs. A few days after this order 
all the chiefs and their followers assembled at Parmu. I informed them of what had 
taken place at Kumasi, and warned them should they join or in any way aid the 
Ashantis what the consequences would be. They all swore fetish that they were on 
the side of the Government, and wished to serve it. The only chiefs whom I considered 
loyal and who could in any way be relied upon were King Pong Yow, Assanti (King’s 
linguist), Kwabina Kumi, Chief of Mansini, and Chief Kwamin Kwowie. At this 
time Wam was in very unsettled state, and I am of opinion that the presence of my 
detachment in Wam had kept the majority of the natives, who were willing to throw 
their lot in with the Ashantis, from joining. Shortly after this I heard from the 
King of Ahafu that all his people had joined the Ashantis, and that he and his loyal 
chiefs were endeavouring to come to Wam for protection. I then heard that the 
King had been taken by force to Kumasi. The King of Berekum then wrote to me 
asking me to come to his town, as the Ashantis were daily sending messages to him 
that he must join them, failing which they would burn his town and kill his people. 
I then wrote to Captain Soden, Officer Commanding and Commissioner, British Gaman, 
asking him if he could visit Berekum for a short time, as I was unable to leave Wam, 
owing to its unsettled state and the neighbouring districts, and that it was essential 
that I should keep open the only road communicating with the coast, Parmu to 
Debisu and Axim; this I could not do if I left Parmu, and any move out of Wam 
on my part would cause the entire district to rise. Captain Soden replied that he 
would proceed to Berekum. 


While at Parmu I had the town considerably increased by having huts, a guard 
room, Court house, Hospital, and Hausa lines built, also I had a very large market 


established. The town of Parmu, in my opinion, is a very important centre, as a° 


very considerable amount of trade passes through it, and as it is close to the French 
frontier, and in touch with several very large and important towns. 
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6. On June 5th, as the district of Wam was fairly quiet, I left for Berekum, 
arriving at this town on June 8th. The King intormed me that he and his people 
were being very hard pressed by the Ashantis, and more especially by the natives of 
Odumasi to join them; this he refused to do. : 


While at Berekum I re-established the market, which had ceased owing to the 
disturbed state of the district. I also had the town cleaned, a guard room, temporary 
Court house, and several more huts built; also the roads cleared. 


The town of Berekum is very large, and its population very considerable, it bein, 
greatly increased by the number of traders and rubber brokers who have settle 
there. It is on the main road from Kumasi to Sikassiko (British Gaman). Through 
this town a considerable amount of trade passes. The great disadvantage to the town 
of Berekum is the scarcity of water, which is practically impossible to procure in the 
dry season, one having to go several miles to obtain it. 


7. About July 21st I received news while at Berekum of the death of the late 
Atta Kwasi, King of Sefwhi. Accordingly, on July 31st, I left Berekum en route 
for Sefwhi via Parmu and Debisu. I arrived at Parmu on August Ist 
and remained there until August 7th, on which date I left for Debisu. 
I left a post of seventeen (17) men, under Native Officer Ali, at Parmu. 
Un my arrival at Debisu on August 9th I found this town in a disgraceful 
condition. I immediately had it cleaned, and the roads cleared, and I established a 
market. This town is a very important centre. It is about sixty-two miles south of 
Parmu, and about forty-two miles west of Asafu. The population is considerable, 
most of the inhabitants consisting of rubber brokers and traders from the Coast. A 
very excellent rest house has been built here by the rubber brokers during my pre- 
decessor’s time, Captain Leland. I also had the Government House belonging to the 
Preventive Service completed. : 


8. On August 18th I left Debisu, arriving at Asafu on August 19th, at which 
station I remained for two days, arriving at Wiawusu on August 22nd. On m 
arrival at Wiawusu I found the funeral customs of the late King still being performed. 
All the chiefs of Sefwhi and their followers had assembled here. I summoned all the 
chiefs together on the following day, and inquired who was the rightful successor to 
the stool, and was informed that Kwamin Tanor, formerly chief of Asafu, was the 
successor; I considered it essential that some one should be immediately put at the 
head of affairs in this district. I therefore had Kwamin Tanor elected King of Sefwhi 
and placed on the stool, in the presence of all the chiefs and their followers. I con- 
sider King Kwamin Tanor one of the most loyal chiefs in the Western Frontier, always 
endeavouring to serve the Government. 


The town of Wiawusu is situated on the summit of a hill, and although the capital 
of Sefwhi and the residency of the King, very small. 


On August 27th I left for Asafu, arriving at that station on the following day. 
The day after my arrival at Asafu King Kwamin Tanor wrote to me stating that a 
message had been sent to him by the Ashantis saying that they were going to march 
on Asafu and attack me, and that all the natives of Sefwhi at Asafu must leave the 
town, as they were not going to fight with them. King Kwamin Tanor asked me 
to give him guns, powder, &c., in order that he might drive out the Ashantis should 
they come or in any way interfere with him. This request I was unable to comply 
with, having no guns, &c., in my possession. The following day all the inhabitants 
of Asafu deserted the town. This threatened attack of the Ashantis proved to be 
false from information I gathered. I ascertained they were watching the roads so 
as to discover my movements. I remained at Asafu until September 2nd; by this 
time all the inhabitants had returned to Asafu. I left a post at this station and 
returned to Debisu on September 3rd. 


9. I remained at Debisu until September 10th, on which date I left for Parmu, 
arriving at that station on September 12th. While at Debisu I endeavoured to get 
the natives of that town to build a village a day’s march from Debisu, on the road 
to Parmu, which passes through the Akanaza forest. This the natives refused to 
do. I then succeeded in getting two headmen of the rubber brokers to build a village, 
which is now in course of construction. It was essential that a village should be 
Pate here, to enable the people to rest at, for formerly it meant encamping in the 

ush. : 
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10. On October 22nd Captain McCorquodale, in command of the western column, 
arrived at Parmu. The presence of this column in the Western Frontier had a very 
excellent effect. On November 12th I accompanied this column to Berekum, where 
we met a column from Kumasi. The day after our arrival at Berekum the town of 
Suabia was visited and burnt. The western column returned to Parmu on November 
18th. On December 7th I took over the command of the western column, Captain 
McCorquodale being ordered to the Coast. About December 9th I received a letter 
from the King of Ahafu stating that he wished to come to Parmu and explain his 
reason for going to Kumasi, and as to the state of his district. I accordingly ordered 
him to come to Parmu, together with all his chiefs, and to submit. This order was 
complied with, excepting two chiefs who had run away. The King of Ahafu informed 
me that when the Ashanti rising first broke out he refused to join the rebels, and 
endeavoured to run away, but was caught and taken to Kumasi by force. I sent this 
King and his chiefs back to their towns. 


11. On December 18th I left Parmu to visit the district of Ahafu. While in this 
district I received information that there were several Ashanti chiefs hiding in the 
villages, &c. I told the King and his chiefs that all the people must be handed up 
to me, also all guns must be surrendered and sent into Parmu. While I was in this 
district I succeeded in recovering several captives who had been taken by the Ashantis 
when the late Governor was procéeding to the coast, also Government property. The 
King of Ahafu and Chief Bedytor of Mem handed over to me several Ashanti chiefs, 
including the chief of Akropong, all of whom I sent into Kumasi. They also surren- 
dered to me about fourteen hundred (1,400) guns. I had all the roads cleared and 
returned to Parmu on December 28th. 


12. About January 12th I received a communication from the Base Commandant 
at Cape Coast asking me whether Bibianaha was safe for Mr. Goddard and a party 
of miners to proceed to. I was unable to give the information required, as I had not 
visited that town. 


On January 17th I left Parmu, proceeding to Bibianaha via Ahafu. On my 
arrival at Bibianaha on January 22nd I found this town in a most disgraceful condition, 
most of it in ruins, and overgrown with bush, and most of the inhabitants had deserted 
it. I ordered the town to be cleaned and the roads cleared. On January 24th I 
visited Mr. Faviese, the manager of the Gold Coast Colony Company, at the village 
of Edukrum, about twelve miles from Bibianaha. Mr. Faviese spoke very highly of 
the loyalty of the chief of Pataboaso during the Ashanti rising. I had a market 
established at Edukrum and the roads cleared. The next day I returned to Bibianaha, 
returning to Wam via Dumasi, Tanosu, and Ahafu. The road from Parmu to Bibi- 
anaha is now cleared, and trade is passing from and to Coast daily. 


13. On February 19th Captain Luckman arrived. After handing over to him 
we proceeded to Bibianaha, arriving there on March 2nd. I enquired into the 
complaints, &c., of the Bibianaha Gold Mining Company against the Apollonians, a 
report on which I have already furnished. 


14. I should like to bring to the notice of His Excellency the Governor the ex- 
cellent services rendered by Chief Diaba of Diabakroom. This man is a native of 
Kumasi and a hunter. He has built a village in the Akamaza forest, about twenty- 
three (23) miles from Parmu, on the road to Debisu. One portion of his village he 
keeps for Government people when passing through. During the Ashanti rising this 
man remained thoroughly loyal; he helped me in keeping the Debisu road open, 
although on several occasions threatened by the Ashantis. He also furnished me 
with excellent information concerning the movements of the Ashantis in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wam and Sefwhi. 


15. I should also like to mention that Assistant Colonial Surgeon Dillon and 
Mr. Crabb, Supervisor of Customs, by their excellent services, helped me in every 
way possible in carrying out my duties. Both these officers are thoroughly acquainted 
with the district, and most popular with the native chiefs. 

I have, &c., 
E. H. Hosarrt, 
Captain and Assistant Inspector, 
Gold Coast Constabulary. 
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No. 15. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor MAJOR NATHAN. 


Sr, Downing Street, June 10, 1901. 

I wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of 
the 20th of March,* and to inform you that I concur in your opinion that it is not 
desirable either to confiscate any land in Ashanti to the Government, or, with certain 
small exceptions, to transfer any lands from disloyal to loyal tribes. : 


2. 1 gH ae of the exceptions which you have made in the case of the Adansi 
villages of Chinabusu and Odumasi, which have been transferred to: the King of 
Bekwai, and of Agogo, which has been placed under the Chief of Bompata. 


3. I concur in the opinion which you express in the last paragraph of the despatch 
under acknowledgment, with regard to the definition of the boundaries of Ashanti. 


T have, &c., 
J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


ee 


No. 16. \ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor MAJOR NATHAN. 


Sr, Downing Street, June 24, 1901. 

I nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch, 
dated from Mansu on the 25th of March, in which you transmitted a report of the 
proceedings at your meeting with the Kings and Chiefs of Ashanti on the 14th and 
15th of that month. : 


2. approve of the speech which you made to the Kings and Chiefs at the meet- 
ing, and of the action which you have taken on the points mentioned by you. 


3. Ihave not failed to note the high terms in which you refer to Captain Donald 
Stewart, C.M.G., and I request that you will convey to him the expression of my appre- 
ciation of the manner in which he is discharging his difficult and important duties. 


I have, &c., 
J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


No. 17. : 


Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received July 5, 1901.) 


Sr, Government House, Accra, June 10, 1901. | 

REFERRING to my telegram{ from Kumasi, in which I proposed to issue a Pro- 
clamation of amnesty in connection with the rising in Ashanti, of last year, to cover all 
offenders, with the exception of those persons in custody, and a few chiefs not yet 
arrested, to your reply, dated March 11th,§ approving of my proposal, and to my des- 
patch, dated March 19th|jin which I amplified the reasons which led me to make it, I 
have the honour to inform you that, after further consultation with the Resident as to 
the suitability of the present time for the proclamation of a general amnesty, I signed, on 
the 8th instant, the Proclamation of which I attach a copy for your information. 


Thave, &c., 
M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 


* No. 1l. t No. 12. t No.3. re 
§ No. 4. 1 No. 10. 
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Enclosure in No. 17. 
No. 35. Dea 1901. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


By His Excellency MartHew Natuan, Esquire, Major in the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
Companion of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast Colony, &c., &c., &c. 


(L.S.) 
Matthew Nathan, 
Governor. 


Whereas divers persons to wit certain Kings, Chiefs, and their tribal followers, of 
and belonging to Ashanti, did during the year 1900, take up arms against Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, to the grievous destruction of lives and property of Her said 
late Majesty's loyal subjects, and the commitment of various offences against law and 
order, the peace and good Government of the Colony and territories adjacent thereto; 

And whereas the rising lately existing in Ashanti has now ceased ; 


Now, therefore, I, Matthew Nathan, Esquire, Major in the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, Companion of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast Colony in the name of 
His Majesty King Edward VII., do hereby notify, publish, proclaim and make known 
of His Royal clemency, that a general amnesty and pardon are granted to all persons 
who were engaged in taking up arms against Her late Majesty as aforesaid, in Ashanti 
as well as to those loyal Chiefs and their tribal followers who in rendering assistance 
to the Government either in Ashanti or in the Colony may unwittingly have com- 
mitted any offence against any of the Laws of the Colony during the said rising, pro- 
vided that this amnesty and pardon shall not extend to such persons as have been in 
custody previous to the date of this Proclamation, nor to the following persons namely 
Bodu, War Captain of Egisu, Kwami Boachi, Chief of Atapen, Kwoko Safo, Linguist 
of Kumassi, Asamu, Chief of Terebaum, Kwami Egay, Chief of Patassi, Ackwese 
Cheri, Sub-Chief of Ackomi, nor to such other persons as have been actual participators 
in the murder of the late W. H. Branscombe. 


Given under my hand and the Public Seal of the Gold Coast Colony, at the 
Government House, Victoriaborg, Accra, in the said Colony, this Eighth day of June, 
in the year of our Lord, One thousand, nine hundred and one, and of His Majesty’s 
Reign, the First. 

By His Excellency’s Command, 
C. H. Hunter, 
Acting Colonial Secretary. 
Gop Save THe Kine. : 


No. 18. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor MAJOR NATHAN. 


Sr, Downing Street, July 9, 1901. 
: I wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the 7th of 
May,* enclosing a copy of a report from Captain E. H. Hobart on the work done by the 
detachment of the Gold Coast Constabulary in the Sefwhi District during the Ashanti 
rising. 

2. I have read this report with interest, and concur with you in thinking that 
Captain Hobart acted with judgment and energy. 

3. I approve of the payment of a sum of £20 as a present to Chief Diaba of 
Diabakroom. 

4. I have noted with pleasure the terms in which Captain Hobart refers to 
Mr. Dillon, Assistant Colonial Surgeon, and Mr. Crabb, Supervisor of Customs. 


Ihave, &c., 
J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


* No. 14. 
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No. 19. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor MAJOR NATHAN. 


(Extract.) i 
Downing Street, July 17, 1901. 

; I have had under my consideration your despatch of the 9th Februarv last,* 
enclosing a copy of a report by Captain G. “‘W. C. Soden, Travelling Commissioner 
in British Gaman, on the work done by a detachment of the Gold Coast Constabulary 
under his command during the recent war in Ashanti. 


I concur in the opinion you have expressed as to the promptness and energy 
displayed by Captain Soden at a critical time, and as to the valuable services rendered 
by him and by those under his command; and I am glad to be able to inform you 
that it has been decided that the medal to be given for the operations in Ashanti shall 
‘be granted to Captain Soden and to those who served under him. 


No. 20. 
Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received September 26, 1901.) 
[Answered by No. 24.] 


Sr, Government House, Accra, September 4, 1801. 

I.wave the honour to forward, for your information, a copy of a letter, dated the 
4th ultimo, from the Resident at Kumasi, transmitting a report from Captain C. H. 
Armitage, dated the 2nd ultimo, on a recent tour in the west of Ashanti, and also a 
copy of the letter that I have caused to be sent to Captain Donald Stewart on the 
subject of that report. 


2. I consider that the visit to the Bechims, Borumfus, Berekums, Waws, and 
Ahafos, is likely to produce good results to the quiet of the countries occupied by 
these tribes, and I trust vou will see fit to express your satisfaction at the carefulness 
and tact with which Captain Armitage carried out the mission with which he was 
entrusted by the Resident. 

I have, &c., 


M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 20. 


The Reswent to the CoLontaL SECRETARY. 
(No: 251/01.) 
Sr, Kumasi, August 4, 1901. 
I wave the honour to forward Captain Armitage’s report on his tour through 
Odumasi, Wam, and Ahafo districts. 


2. It will be scen from his report that the scheme I proposed, of amalgamating 
the old Bechim-Ahafo and Borumfo districts into one, has met with the approval of all 
the chiefs concerned, and I am sure it will work much better under the jurisdiction of 

‘the Chief of Berekum as head chief, than it did before, and I hope that His Excellency 
the Governor will confirm this arrangement. 

3. Wam continues under its own King as of old; there seems to have been great 
discontent amongst the Wams for having been put under the King of Berekum, 

_ through a mistake in reading a letter of mine, by Captain Luckman, but this has now 


° No. 2. 
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been thoroughly explained to the Wams by Captain Armitage, and they understand 
such a thing was never intended. 


4. I have approved of the Chiefs and Headmen succeeding to the vacant stools 
referred to (paragraph 5 of Captain Armitage’s report), as they seem to have been 
elected in accordance with native custom, subject to your confirmation. 

5. By some mistake the King of Wam seems to have known nothing of the con- 


tents of my letter re the tax, but on it being explained to him, he and his Chiefs paid 
the same with the greatest promptitude. 


6. I have taken no steps to send Mr. Fell instructions as to his pooling: in 
Ashanti, until I have heard from His Excellency the Governor on the subject. 


Personally I am against officers with roving commissions wandering about in 
Ashanti, as they don’t come under me and don’t know the customs or laws of Ashanti. 
This work of patrolling, I think, ought to be undertaken by the Officer Commanding 
Western District, when the post is established, and be quite separate from the Pre- 
ventive Service. 


7. I think Captain Armitage did perfectly right in increasing the Ahafo tax to 
75 pereguins, the same as Bechim-Ahafo and Borumfo; as a matter of fact Asunafo- 
Ahafo have more people than either of the others, and I hope the Governor will con- 
firm his action, for the reasons he quotes in paragraph 12 of his report. 


8. Paragraphs 14 and 16 is very satisfactory reading; the conduct of the Ashantis 
everywhere seems to have been admirable. 


9. Paragraph 17: this is the usual complaint when Hausas are ever left any- 
where by themselves, and I am afraid is unavoidable. It is greatly the fault of the 
people of the country themselves, as they use the men to extort money from each other, 
and both sides do the same. If evidence can be brought proving the case the men 
implicated will be brought to trial, but the difficulty is to get the necessary evidence. 


10. As I have reported before, I am taking no steps to enforce the Census 
returns, as the people had quite enough on their minds with the Tax, and their own 
mutual recriminations after the rising. 

11. Paragraph 19 refers to prisoners being returned taken in previous wars; 
the Chief of Berekum has already had hundreds returned to him, the remainder have 
intermarried, borne children and made fresh ties and don’t want to vo back; it is these 
that he now wants. 


It is a very old palaver, and was settled long ago, when I was at Berekum in 1898 
and 1899. 


12. I am very glad to bring to your notice Captain Armitage’s remarks on the 


King and Chiefs of Wam. 


It seems that the previous reports have been rather misleading, and that the King 
of Wam was the Chief who was the powerful factor in keeping Berekum and his people 
loyal, and not vice versd. 


I hope that His Excellency the Governor will approve of a grant of money and 

resents being given to this King on the same scale as the Beretem Chief; it would 

be great pity to overlook rightful claims of a Chief’s loyalty, as there are not too many 
of them in the country. : 

13. I cannot approve of Captain Armitage’s proposal to divide Asunafo Ahafo 
into two parts, putting one half under the King of Wam, as I am not at all sure the 
scheme would work well, and it might throw the other half of Ahafo back into the 
hands of the Kumasis, thereby increasing their power, which is not to be desired. 


I think Asunafo Ahafo should remain separate as they are, under their head Chief 
of Kukuom. 

14. The conduct of the Hausas and carriers on the expedition is reported on as 
excellent, and this is generally the case when they are well looked after. 


15. Captain Armitage also reports that he received every assistance from the 
Officers that accompanied him, and enabled him to carry out his instructions success- 
fully. 
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16. I should like to bring to His Excellency the Governor's notice the services 
of Captain Armitage, who has performed his mission with the greatest care and taet. 
and I think he deserves every credit for the way in which he carried it out. 


T have, &c., 
D. Srewart, 
Captain, 

Resident. 

The Honourable 
The Colonial Secretary, 
Accra. 

Sr, Kumasi, August 2, 1901. 


I wave the honour to report that, in accordance with your instructions of the 
11th June, I have visited the districts of Bechim-Ahafo, Borumfu, Wam, and Asunafo- 
Ahafo, and returned to Kumasi on the 29th ultimo, via Ynahin and N’kawia. 


2. Istayed at Bechim for two days and then proceeded to Adumasi, where I had 
instructed the Kings of Bechim-Ahafo and Borumfu and their Chiefs to meet me and 
the Chief of Berekum; and on the Ist July, after many palavers had been held, they 
signed an Agreement with me, in triplicate, recognising the Chief of Berekum, his 
heirs and successors, as Head King of the two districts. I gave one copy to the Chief 
of Berekum and enclose the other two. 4 


3. During the rising many of the Adumasi rebels had been given to the loyal 
Berekums. These people I persuaded the Chief to give back, so that no future friction 
might arise between the Adumasis and Berekums. : 


4. I found all the villages destroyed by the Berekum column either rebuilt or 
rebuilding, while the roads between villages along our route had, with a few excep- 
tions, heen well cleaned. 


5. While at Adumasi I went into the question of the succession of Chiefs to the 
various stools, and attach a list* of Chiefs of Bechim-Ahafo and Borumfu, who had 
been elected by the headmen, and whom I recognised subject to your approval, and 
had a long interview with the King of Wenchi for whom I had sent. 


6. The Kings and Chiefs left Adumasi on the 2nd July to collect their Tax and 
Liquor Licence, and our column reached Berekum on the 3rd, where I stayed a day 
to hear and settle some minor disputes. 


7. arrived at Parmu on the 6th, and on the 9th met the King of Wam and his 
Chiefs, and, after carefully explaining the Tax gave them until the evening of the 13th 
in which to pay it. They had no previous knowledge of the Tax, for, although the 
King of Wam, in answer to my questions produced all his letters, among which was 
one notifying him that his people had to pay 75 pereguins, he had not, after hearing 
that he was to go under the Chief of Berekum, opened the envelope containing it, 
which was handed to me sealed, as it had been given to him. The money was paid 
-in full on the 13th, and, in the evening, I returned £60 to the King. 


4 8. As the column had to pass through country where the villages were small 
and little food obtainable, I sent the company of West African Frontier Force, under 
Captain Jackson, on the 11th, and all the Hausas, under Lieutenant Sweetzer, except 
& personal escort of 50 men, on the following day to Mim, with instructions to await 
me there. 


9. At Parmu I found Mr. Fell, Inspector of Preventive Services, who had visited 
Wam in order to start the Preventive Service in that district. As Wam is now part 
of Ashanti, I instructed him to do nothing until he had heard from you. Mr. Fell 
has, at my request, furnished me with a summary of the information he has obtained 
from native sources concerning the smuggling of gin and powder into Wam, which 
I attach.* : ; 

10. During the palaver with the King and Chiefs of Wam, I was struck by their 
curiosity to know the amount of the Tax to be paid by the Chief of Berekum, and as 


* Not sent to Colonial Office. 2% 
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they repeatedly asked this question my suspicions were aroused, and I sent for some 
headmen, who had accompanied me from Berekum in order to settle a case which had 
been taken to the King of Wam’s court. From these men I discovered that the Chief 
of Berekum was under the impression that, as Bechim-Ahafo and Borumfu were now 
under him, he had only to pay half the full amount of the Tax, although I had so care- 
fully explained otherwise to him. I immediately despatched a runner to Berekum, 
and the King and his Chiefs arrived at Parmu on the 13th, when I told him of his 
mistake and gave him till the end of the month in which to collect and send his Tax 
into Kumasi. He left for Berekum on the following day, after solemnly promising 
to send the money into Kumasi by the 31st July. 


11. I reached Mim, where I was met by Captain Luckman, Commissioner, 
Western Frontier, on the 16th, and proceeded with the whole column to Kukoumu. 


12. On the 19th I held a palaver with the Kings and Chiefs. I had decided to 
collect seventy-five pereguins from the Asunafo-Ahafo district for the following 
reasons :— : 

(.) That the district is as large, as prosperous as, and, if anything, has a larger 
number of inhabitants than, Bechim-Ahafo or Borumfu. 

(ii.) That although the people had joined the rebels during the fighting, no 
punitive expedition had been sent against them, and, having lost but few 
of their fighting men, they returned to their villages to find them just as 
they had been left. , 

(iii.) That the payment of only thirty-five pereguins by the Asunafo-Ahafos 
would have caused great discontent among the people of the other districts 
(especially those of Bechim-Ahafo and Borumfu, whose country had been 
laid waste by a punitive expedition). 

I informed the Kings and Chiefs, who heard of the Tax for the first time, that 
they were to pay 75 pereguins to me by the following Monday, but as the Chief of 
Mim had to send to his village for money I gave him another day. On Monday the 
King brought me in £500, and on Tuesday the Chief of Mim paid in the last £100, 
when I returned £60 to the King. 

12a. Captain Jackson and the West African Frontier Force left Kukoumu on 
Tuesday for reasons similar to those which had decided me to temporarily split up the 
column at Parmu. I left Kukoumu on the following day, and picking up the West 
African Frontier Force at Ynahin, the column proceeded to Kumasi. 


13. I did not collect the Liquor Tax in the Wam and Asunafo-Ahafo districts, as 
the Commissioner and Inspector of Preventive Services had issued Jicences in these 
districts available until the end of this year, and I would recommend that half the 
licence payable by the Bechim-Ahafo-Borumfu district be remitted, in view of the fact 
that two or three licences have been issued to traders in that district. I attach 
Captain Luckman’s statement* to that effect. 

14. I neither saw nor heard anything which could bring me for a moment to 
believe than any thought of, or desire for, a further rising existed in the minds of the 
inhabitants of the districts through which the column passed. The young men were 
in the villages, while the elders laughed at the idea of their taking up arms again. 
Markets were made by the inhabitants at all villages we halted at; and the best rela- 
tions appeared to exist between the soldiers and Ashantis. Captains Hobart and 
Luckman have collected and destroyed some 1,200 guns; and although the natives of 
these districts are hunters, I did not once hear the report of a Dane gun, except at 
Kukoumu, where Captain Luckman had given the King’s clerk permission to use a 


gun. 

15. There are few, if any, Atchimas living in Bechim-Ahafo, Borumfu, or Wam, 
but a large number of them crossed into Asunafo-Ahafo. I had all the elders of these 
Atchimas brought to me at Kukoumu, and instructed them to return to their own 
district at once. They said that their young men had already returned to rebuild the 
villages. and that they, with the women and children, were following as soon as the 
rains abated a little. The King of Asunafo-Ahafo objected strongly to the presence 
of the Atchimas in his district, and I gave him a paper authorizing him to order them 
out of his villages and district. 


* Not sent to Colonial Oftice. 
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16. The rumours at Kumasi respecting : further rising by the Ahafos and 
Atchimas are, I consider, fabrications; for the former people dislike the latter intensely 
and were delighted to hear that they had been ordered out of their district. 


17. I have already reported to you on the subject of complaints made by the 
Bechim-Ahafos and Boromfus against the Kumasi Chiefs, ae told then, in 
accordance with your instructions, that the action taken by the loval chiefs must be 
looked upon as a punishment. ’ 5 

The other complaint, and this is universal, is that against the conduct of the 

Hausas when passing through the country or left at a village without restraining 
influence exercised over them by a white officer. 
_ _ The post, consisting of three Hausas, left by Captain Luckman at Mim, hired 
itself out to anyone who wished to extort or recover money from another native. The 
Chief of the village was powerless, and men were tied up there and not released until 
they had not only paid the money demanded by the person employing the Hausas, but 
had also satisfied their captors. : 


18. The Census Returns were viewed with the deepest suspicion. I explained 
most carefully to the Kings and Chiefs that the wish of the Government to know the 
number of people inhabiting the various districts was not a deep-laid scheme planned 
with the intention of levying a Poll-Tax in Ashanti at some future date, but that the 
same thing was being done throughout His Majesty’s Dominions. The Kings and 
Chiefs promised to send the returns in to Kumasi, but I think it unlikelv that they 
will do so, as, with one exception (the King of Asunafo-Ahafo), none of them have 
clerks or scholars to employ in the work. 


19. The Chief of Berekum is still wanting to get back people who were captured 
during the fighting with the Wams and Gamans. He stated that some of them were 
in French territory, at a village called Afichesu, but were not allowed to leave by the 
authorities, although they wished to do so. While holding out no hopes, I promised 
him to report the matter to you. 


20. The King of Wam was, as you have heard, very much disgusted at the idea 
‘of going under the Chief of Berekum, especially after the loyalty shown by himself, 
his Chiefs and people during the rising; and was delighted on being told that he was 
to remain as before, although feeling sore at not having had his services recognised 
by the Government as were thuse of the Chief of Berekum. 

Pong Yow, while given to drink, and somewhat pig-headed has, I think, behaved 
splendidly during the rising, and it is due to his action at a critical moment that the 

thief of Berekum and his people refrained from joining the rebels. Chief Beditor, 
of Mim, was at Parmu during the fighting, and, when he heard that the King of 
Asunafo-Ahafo and his people had taken up arms, he swore an oath of allegiance to 
the King of Wam, and put himself and his country under him. The King of Wam 
now wishes in incorporate Beditor’s lands with his own, the southern boundary of 
which would then be the Ayom River. 

21. Beditor has always been a thorn in the King of Asunafo’s side, for he thinks 
himself as big a man as the King, and, in 1896, Captain Houston ae some 
difficulty in getting him from Mim to Kokoumu to sign the Treaty. I do not think, if 

‘you decided to let Beditor and his people serve the King of Wam, that the King of 

‘Asunafo-Ahafo would raise any serious objection, but in any case I would strongly 
recommend that Pong Yow’s services should be recognised in some way. I attach 
a copy of notes* I took with regard to the King of Wam’s loyalty. 

92. The conduct of the soldiers composing the escort, and of the carriers was 
excellent. This was due to the careful supervision exercised by the Officers, who 
helped me in every way to preserve friendly relations with the natives. 


23. The general health of the column was very good. 


I have, &c., 
C. H. ARMITAGE, 
Captain, 
The Resident, Travelling Commissioner. 


Kumasi. 
ie a ee 


* Not sent to Colonial Office. 
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Enclosure 2 in No. 20. 


Sr, * Colonial Secretary’s Office, Accra, September 2, 1901. 

IT nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 251/01, dated 
August 4th, 1901, forwarding a report by Captain Armitage on his recent tour in the 
West of Ashanti. 


2. The report has been considered by His Excellency, who confirms the arrange- 
ment made, in accordance with your instructions, by which the Bechim-Ahafo and 
Borumfu Head Chiefs and Chiefs will, in future, be under the Head Chief of Berekum. 
The Governor approves Captain Armitage’s action in making it clear to the Head 
Chief of Wam that he was not under the Head Chief of Berekum, and concurs with 
you that it would be of doubtful expediency to put the country directly under the Chief 
ee under the Head Chief of Wam, instead of under the Head Chief of Asunafo- 

afo. 


3. I am to ask you whether the name Asunafo-Ahafo includes all the Ahafo 
country except Bechim-Ahafo. In some notes on the Ahafo country, dated July 10th, 
1899, which you handed to the Governor when he visited Kumassi, the name Asunafo- 
Ahafo does not appear, while in other documents that have come before him this part 
of the country has been termed Kukuom Ahafo. His Excellency would be glad to be 
informed how you consider the country under Kudjo Frempon, of Kukuom, should 
rightly be designated. 


4. The Governor confirms your approval of the election of Chiefs and Headmen 
to the vacant stools of Bechim-Ahafu and Borumfu, such Chiefs and Headmen having 
been chosen in accordance with native custom. 


5. His Excellency notes, with satisfaction, the prompt way in which the share 
of interest on war indemnity was paid by the Head Chief of Wam. The increase of 
40 pereguins in the payment demanded from the Asunafo-Ahafo district is approved, 
but the Governor wishes it to be made clear that this payment is on account of the bad 
conduct of the Chiefs and people last year, for which they had received no previous 
punishment, and is not to be looked upon as an increase in the amount which was 
ordered by him to be paid on account of the war indemnity by Ahafo at the meeting 

held at Kumassi on the 14th March. 


6. The grant of £100 in money and £25 in goods to Pong Yow, Head Chief of 
Wam, recommended by you, is approved. The Chief should be informed that his 
loyalty was only reported by Captain Hobart, and is fully appreciated by the Govern- 
ment. 


7. His Excellency is glad to see that the gift of the Adumasis to the Berekums 
has been resumed without serious difficulty. The return of prisoners, taken in former 
wars, who have formed ties with their captors, is a different matter, and the Governor 
does not propose that any action should be taken with respect to those asked for by 
the Head Chief of Berekum, some of whom are said to be in French territory. 


8. With regard to the reported misconduct of Hausas, the Governor is sure that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkinson fully appreciates the undesirability of a small .detach- 
ment being left at any station without a European Officer or very reliable Native non- 
commissioned officer. It is not possible always to avoid this, especially where a long 
line of frontier has to be watched to prevent the smuggling of powder and spirits; 
misconduct to the inhabitants by nien employed on such duties will, of course, always 
be most severely dealt with. 


9. Instructions are, in accordance with your wish, being issued to the Comp- 
troller of Customs not to extend the operations of the Western Preventive Service 
beyond the point on the Anglo-French boundary 1,000 metres to the South of Aburu- 
ferassi. You will take such measures as you may consider necessary to stop the im- 
portation of powder and spirits into Ashanti from French territory north of that 
point. 


10. You have already been informed that the collection of census information 
in Ashanti should not be pressed. You will doubtless be able to derive a fair approxi- 
mation to the populations of the different districts from such returns as you may 
receive, and from estimates obtained from officers who have visited or are stationed in 
different parts of the country. 
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11. His Excellency fully appreciates the services rendered by Captain Armitage 


‘in successfully carrying out the important mission with which you entrusted him. 


They will be duly brought to the notice of the Secretary of State, and, in the mean- 
time, I am to request you to convey to him, and to such of the officers that accompanied 
him and are still in Ashanti, the Governor's thanks. 


T have, &c., 
C. H. Hunrsr, 
Acting Colonial Secretary. 
The Resident, 
Kumassi. 


No. 21. 
Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received October 12, 1901.) 
[Answered by No. 23.] 


Sr, Connor’s Hill, Capé Coast, September 23, 1901. 

I wave the honour to inform you that on the 4th of July last, the Resident at 
Kumasi reported that he had heard from the King of Offinsu, whom he described as a 
loyal and trustworthy Chief, that a short time previously the Chiefs of Mampon and 
Juabin had drunk a secret fetish together, and that the rumour of this was creating 
some unrest in Ashanti; Captain Stewart proposed to visit Mampon, Juabin, and the 
Deine lands to investigate the matter, and to establish one company of the 
Gold Coast Constabulary in the town of Mampon itself. I approved of these pro- 


2. I now forward, for your information, a copy of a report, dated the 1st instant, 
from the Resident on the subject of his tour. The report is satisfactory in so far as 
it shows that there is no likelihood of trouble in the districts visited, at any rate for 
some time to come, but it is unsatisfactory as showing a state of restless intrigue still 
to exist round the headquarters of the Government in Ashanti. How far this intrigue 
is directed against the Government, and how far it is intended only to bring in the 
power of the Government for the purpose of giving vent to inter-tribal and personal 
malice, it is difficult to say. Certainly constant efforts have been made to get the 
Government to take strong measures against Akwesi Senchere, King of Mampon, and 
Yow Sapon, King of Juabin. 


3. With regard to paragraph 3 of the Resident's report, I have recently been 
informed that Ambah Sewa has now obeyed my order to return the stool and stool 
property of Assechore to Kumasi. 


4, With regard to paragraph 8, I have communicated with the Commissioner 
of the Volta River District requesting him to instruct Chief Yao Kra to return the 
stool and stool property of Effigiasi, in Mampon, to Kumasi. 


5. I desire to call your attention to the painstaking and tactful manner in which 


Captain Donald Stewart has dealt with the matters now reported. 


T have, &c., 
M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 


Enclosure in No. 21. 
The Resmwwent, Kumasi, to the CoLontaL SECRETARY. 


Sr, ; Kumasi, September 1, 1901. 
I nave the honour to forward the following report on my recent tour through 
Juabin, Kumawu, Insuta, Mampon, and Aguna, for the information of His Excellency 


- the Governor. 
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. 2. For some time past constant rumours were being brought to me that the 
Kings of Juabin and Mampon had sworn fetish together secretly, and that Insuta and 
Kumawu were going to do the same. This was looked upon as a bad sign, as a secret 
fetish is penenally a bad one. It was stated that the object of this fetish drinking was 
to form a combination of these four tribes to prepare another rising against the Govern- 
ment. This coalition was supposed to be headed by the King of Mampon, who is the 
senior King in Ashanti after the King of Ashanti. 


As the rumours became more frequent I decided to visit these districts with a 
strong column, and see for myself what truth there was in them. 


; I was accompanied by five European Officers and 400 men of the West African 
Frontier Force and Gold Coast Hausas, with four Maxims; leaving Kumasi on the 
5th August. 


8. On arrival at Juabin I interviewed the King and Chiefs, who totally denied 
having drunk any fetish, directly or indirectly, with the King of Mampon, and all 
assured me of their continued loyalty to the English Government. 


Along the line of march every village had cooked food and water ready for our 
troops in passing through, roads well cleaned, streams bridged, and, in fact, no where 
could I see the smallest sign of discontent, nor could I hear of anv; everyone denied 
the Kumasi rumours. While here I received messengers from the King of Aguna 
that a man had come in saving that the King of Mampon was preparing to attack the 
column at the big rock near Insuta, and that he had seen the Mampons cutting slugs. 
I examined this man, who repeated his story. I warned the Juabins and told them on 
no account to have anything to do with any tribe that proposed attacking us, and they 
repeated their expressions of loyalty. 


I sent a message to the King of Mampon saying a report had reached me that he 
intended to attack the column, but that I could not believe that he was such an idiot 
as to intend doing so, and that he was to remain quietly in his town, where I should 
arrive on a certain day. 


T also sent two Hausas, in plain clothes, to Mampon as spies, to see whether there 
was any truth in the reports. 


Several petty cases were gone into and decided during the two days I was at 
Juabin. 


The only case of importance was the old case, the return of the Juabins from 
Kofrodua. His Excellency the Governor has already given orders that the stool and 
stool property of Assechori is to be returned to Juabin with the people that belong to 
it, but up to now Ambah Sewa has not obeved these orders. She ought to be made 
to do so as soon as possible. 


4. On the 8th August we arrived at Kumawu, which is a large town, well 
situated near some low hills; here the King and Chiefs were waiting in large numbers 
to receive us. 


The King of Kumawu absolutely denied having intrigued in any way with the 
King of Mampon, and constantly stated that nothing would make him disloyal to the 
Government. He had heard no rumours of a proposed attack by the King of Mp 
and did not believe it. Roads again excellently cleaned and good market established 
for the troops; all the people seemed pleased to see us, and nowhere could I see or hear 
of any signs of discontent in this district. Several small cases were gone into and 
settled during my two days’ stay at Kumawu. 


5. On the 11th of August we arrived at Insuta. On the road I was met by 
messengers from Mampon with some of the King’s messengers and his own family, 
who brought a letter from the King, a- copy of which I attach, marked A. From 
this it was clear that the King of Mampon had no intention of attacking the column. 


Besides, our two soldiers that I sent on as spies, returned, saying that everything 
was quiet and the people preparing food to receive the column with. 


‘At Insuta the King and Chiefs gave the column an excellent reception, and con- 
tinually repeated their expressions of goodwill to the Government. I could see or hear 
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no signs of discontent here. Several petty cases were settled while here, and one 
important one, namely, the successor or next to the stool, one Kwasi Tsin, who was 
agreed to as the next heir. 


Kobina Ntem, who was a prior claimant to the stool but joined the rebels and lost 
all chance, was allowed by the King to return to the country but not to occupy any 
stool; this action on the King’s part will, I hope, do away with the friction that 
existed between the two parties. : 


The King of Insuta is a young man addicted rather to drink and inclined to be 
impertinent if allowed. I am afraid he is nothing more than a puppet in the hands 
of the Chiefs, but I think is undoubtedly loyal. 


6. I regret to find that the letter I alluded to in paragraph 5 has been lost, but 
it contained assurances from the King of Mampon of his loyalty, and that all stories 
to the contrary were untrue. 


At Insuta another letter came, accompanied by the Queen Mother and the heirs 
to the stool, a copy of which I attach, marked B. I was glad to see these people come 
in, as it made it quite certain that no attack of any kind was being prepared. 


7. On the 14th the column arrived at Mampon; here the King and all his Chiefs, 
with a big following of men were assembled to meet us. 


I held many palavers, public and private, with the King of Mampon and his 
Chiefs, but could not discover any signs of disloyalty, and the King, in front of his 
eople, swore solemnly that he was loyal to the Government and always would be. 
he whole thing, after careful investigation, turns out to be a Kumasi intrigue, in my 
opinion. 

While these reports of the King of Mampon’s disloyalty were constantly being 
brought to me, men were sent to Mampon who gave out that they had heard I was 
coming to inake war against the Mampons and to arrest their King. This upset the 
people a good deal, and when the column started a great number of the Mampon ran 
away to bush villages, and many Chiefs told their King if he intended to fight or had 
done anvihing wrong to be arrested, he would have to stand the blame himself, and 
I heard that at one time the King was very nearly running away. Of course this is 
exactly what the Kumasis hoped for and nearly succeeded in doing. 


It was an attempt to get those Chiefs who had not joined the late rising into 
trouble. 


The King of Mampon it was also rumoured had made a human saerifice during 
his late customs. He totally denied it, aud wanted to be confronted with his accusers, 
but I could find no evidence—nothing beyond vague rumours. I informed the King, 
on the 16th August, that on account of all these rumours I proposed to leave an Officer 
with a company of soldiers in Mampon to look after him, and he stated he was glad 
to hear it, as then his loyalty could be proved, and he would not be bothered by Kumasi 
intrigues. 

The only available site was where the Basel Mission had been started. Two 
deserted and tumble-down huts are all that remain, so the compensation to them will 
be small—£10 would be ample. The King has promised to give them another piece 
of ground wherever they like, in exchange. 


I attach a copy of the Board that selected the site, marked C. 


Captain Haslewood and one company of the Gold Coast Battalion are now 
quartered at Mampon, and are engaged in erecting a small fortified post that will he 
provisioned with two months’ full rations. 


I attach a copy of another letter from the King of Mampon, marked D. This 
letter refers to his loyalty and his ideas of why these charges are brought against him. 
I must sav I think he is correct. I have tried to find out which of the Kumasi Chiefs 
started this intrigue, but it is quite impossible to get to the bottom of it; I rather think 
they are all mixed up in it; but I am glad to say they have failed, and I think the 
result is that our position has been greatly strengthened thereby, and I don’t expect 
to hear of any more trouble from these districts for the future. 


Wat G 
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The Kumasis will see that it has done them no good and that the country has no 
present intentions, no matter what may happen later on, of a further rising. 


All through Mampon the roads were well cleaned, the inhabitants most willing 
to do anything they were asked, good markets, &c. 


I interviewed the Chief of Gemasi, who is at the head of a powerful faction of the 
Mampons, and he told me that if the King of Mampon had wanted to fight against 
the Government the Gemasis who had joined the rebels in the late rising had no inten- 
tion of joining him. 

I can’t help thinking, notwithstanding all their disclaimers, that something was 
in the air, but whatever it was I am sure it has now been dropped, and is not likely 
to start again for some time. 


The whole story may be that the King of Mampon wants to get as many tribes 
as possible to join him in an offensive and defensive coalition, no matter eae it is 
against or with, so as to make himself the biggest man in Ashanti. This King is an 
ambitious man but weak, and I don’t think any further trouble need be expected now 
that a post has been established in his town. 


8. A portion of his tax remains unpaid. This is owing by the Chief of Effigiasi. 
Here, again, is an identical case to the Assechori Chief. The Chief of Effigiasi has 
gone off to Kofrodua with the stool, stool property, and a lot of people from Effigiasi. 
I shall be glad if His Excellency the Governor will order this Chief to return with the 
stool, stool property, and people, or if he personally does not want to come back, send 
the stool and its property back. 


I enclose a letter from the people of Effigiasi and a list of the people the Chief 
has taken to Kofrodua, marked E. 


9. On the 21st of August we marched to Aguna and were well received by the 
King and his people. This Chief himself is one of our most loyal Chiefs, though I am 
afraid he does not get on well with his people, the principal reason being that he was 
living for a long time in the Colony before he succeeded to the stool, and consequently 
is regarded by his people as too friendly to the Government. 


I could get nothing out of him with reference to reports against Mampon. I know 
he does not like the King of Mampon, as they are not friendly, and he had an idea 
that the Mampons proposed to attack him, but I think his opinion is now changed. 


The origin of this quarrel was that he (the King of Aguna) was appointed by the 
late Governor Hodgson to arbitrate in a case between the King of Mampon and Chief 
Kobina Kokofu, with reference to a stool that had been left in charge of an Egisu man, 
who deserted it (the King of Mampon stating by orders of Kobina Kokofu), and the 
case was given against the King of Mampon. The King of Mampon objected to the 
Tue of Aguna, a junior to him, settling the case and giving a wrong decision against 
him. 

There is no trouble about it now, but there is ill-feeling in their minds about it 
and always will be. It was a pity the question was not decided by an officer. 


Before leaving Aguna I spoke to the Aguna Chiefs, and pointed out to them that 
their King was regarded by the Government as one of the most loyal Ashanti Chiefs, 
and that it was expected that they, the Chiefs, would for the future give him every 
assistance in carrying out his orders; this they promised to do. 


All through Aguna roads were well cleaned, bridges over all the streams, and 
nowhere could any signs of discontent be seen. 


10. To finish with, I think I can safely say that, as far as one can judge, there are 
not the slightest signs of discontent or any preparations for further trouble in any of 
the districts I went through. 


11. There were a few cases of petty looting by the West African Frontier Forces 
and the carriers, but this was only to be expected with such a large column. They 
were promptly punished and the people compensated. On the whole the conduct of 
troops and carriers was very good, and I received every assistance from Captain 
Plummer and the officers accompanying the column in carrying out my work. 
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12. I have been expecting the return of Captain Armitage, D.S.O., for the last 
two days, to see if there was any fresh news from Mampon, but as he has not arrived 
I shall have to make a further report on his return. 


I left him at Mampon to assist Captain Haslewood in starting the new post there. 


I have, &c., 
D. Stewart, 
Captain, 

Resident. 

The Honourable 
The Colonial Secretary, 
Accra. 
its B.” 

Sr, Ashanti, Mampon, August 12, 1901. 


I wave the honour most respectfully to add this also to my given statements in 

No. 1 letter, as a word of proving my always wishing to be under the Government, and 
shall not at any time rise against them, as I am now slanderously reported to them 
as having determined todo so. And that is the undermentioned persons are my royal 
families, of which I have given them fetish-oath that they must not at any time refuse 
to serve the Government, in case my time comes to leave this world, as usual, and 
they or any of them come in possession of this, my stool, and these are their names, 
viz. :— 
’  Kwadjoe Toofoo, 

Kofi Nti, 

Yaw Berkoh, 

Kwaku ‘Appeah. 

Kwakue Ababiew and the present Queen Bereme Woo. I have also born three 
daughters lately, and named them as follows :— 


Armtage, Otoopie and Ayiwah Otoopie, which means the Government are too 
powerful in breaking the last, the battle-fence, and have let me get my escape from 
the surrounding (Fort) of Kumasi, and so on. 

Believe me, &c., 
His 
Kine or Mampon, = X 
Mark. 
The Resident, 
Kumasi. 


“ Cc.” 


.. The following board of Officers, having assembled at Mampon, on the 15th 
August, 1901, by order of Captain Donald Stewart, C.M.G., Resident of Kumasi :— 


- President.—Captain W. FitzGerald Plummer, West African Frontier Force. 
Members.—Captain C. G. D. Haslewood, Gold Coast Battalion, West African 
Frontier Force. 
- Lieutenant S. B. Dyer, West African Frontier Force. 


Proceeded to inspect the ground around Mampon, for a suitable site for a fort and 
permanent camp, to be established there. 

After having carefully considered the nature of the ground they decided upon a 
position South-West of Mampon, on the Kumasi Road. 

Owing to it commanding Mampon village and being on the Kumasi road, and also 
within two hundred yards of a spring of excellent water, which from local information 
is inexhaustable, known as the King’s spring. _ 

11137 G2 
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Having regard to these facts the board, being of opinion that the above-described 
area was the only suitable one from a Military point of view, therefore record their 
finding to that effect. 

President.—W. FirzGERaLD PLUMMER, 
Captain, 
West African Frontier Force. 
Members.—C. G. D. Has.ewoon, 
Captain, Gold Coast Battalion, 
West African Frontier Force. 
STEWART Dyer, ; 
Lieutenant, 
West African Frontier Force. 
Mampon, August 15, 1901. 


“D 


, ‘Ashanti, Mampon, August 15, 1901. 
I onc more beg to carry this, for your honourship’s information, ‘that why I am 
being so hated by my own people, Ashantis, it is actually groundless; they began to 
do this since in year (1895), during which year I visited Accra, through the circum- 
stances of our last civil war, and been there for only three months, King Prempeh was 
caught by the Government, since then they were led into a false suspicion that I made 
interference to the Government about him, hence they came and caught him. And 
from that year, as having been explained above, all the Kumasis and many other 
shires of the Ashanti began to be so busy in laying many a snares in my ways that they 
might in some way or other get me in troubles. But by being so watchful of myself, 
hence their hated desire has not, up to date, been satisfied. Moreover, that I did not 
join them in their last rising, and even that has worst their hatred of me, therefore, 
it is very easy for them to accuse me of anything they know that is against the law 
of Government. Further, with regards to all the laws that the Government have 
passed me only mistake is liable else I would say, I dare say not that I should inten- 
tionally violate one at any time. : 

Believe me, &c., 


Sr, 


His 
Kine oF Mampon, x 

Mark. 

The Resident, 

of Kumasi. 
its E.” 
To His Worship 
The Resident, Kumasi. 
Sr, Affidwasi, August 23, 1901. 


We, Affidwasi common men, have the honour to inform you that, 

Your letter was received and the contents were carefully observed. 

In reply, we should have gladly pay our share of the indemnity of tax when the 
King of Mampon sent his linguist to us. But we have no any Chief, or even the 
Headman in the town. 

Again, when Chief Yao Krah, of Affidwasi, came to this last expedition, he took 
with him all the people of Affidwasi to Kofroduah, and the rest of the men and women, 
not more than 50 persons, and how can we get £286 15s.? 

As the King has reported to you that we reject to pay this amount we shall pay 
10s. ten shillings each man, and 3s. for a woman as a rum to the King. Because we 
cannot get such money, except God help us and Yao Krah and his people returned 
from their exile. 

We have, &e., 


Propie oF AFFIDWASI. 
Writer: 
Em. H. CamemarTenc. 


—_ 
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List of People of Effigiasi stated to be at Kofrodua. 


(1) Akuah Bruah. (32) Amah Saraha. 

(2) Kwadjoe Nimako. | (33) Kwadjo Essal. 

(3) Amah Nafiwa. (34) Adjua Nianah. 

(4) Amah Akenten. (35) Kwaku Bonsam. 

(5) Kwaku Gyekye. (36) Abina Tiwah. 

(6) Amah Bruah. (37) Kwaku Nkronmah. 

(7) Abinah Kwabena. (38) Akwasua Nenkoh. 

(8) Akuase Braiwu. (39) Abina Dapah. 

(9) Abinah Afrifah. (40) Akua Achammah. 
(10) Yah Sah. H (41) Affua Emonkuh. 
(11) Kofi Damtie. (42) Kwadjo Badu. 
(12) Kwacoe Antoe. (48) Akua Tim. 

(13) Effua Kunah. (44) Yah Donkoh. 

(14) Effua Awisie. (45) Akwasua Antum. 
(15) Kwabina Capt. (46) Kwacoe. 

(16) Amah Krah. i (47) Effua Asokwa. 
(17) Akua Prah. (48) Adjua Adutwima. 
(18) Kofie Fofie. (49) Effua Achamah. 
(19) Yah Kwatimah. (50) Abina Tutuwah. 
(20) Samanhere. (51) Kwacoe Nsia. 
(21) Kwacoe Tah. (52) Amah Kokch. 
(22) Akuah Tamoah. (53) Afraten. 

(23) Yah Brago. i (54) Akua Ohyebere. 
(24) Amah Boamah. ! (55) Osai Kwamin. 
(25) Kwamin Dapah. (56) Yantakyewa. 

(26) Afua Sasaraku. | (57) Abina Pua. 

(27) Adjua Asamoah. ; (58) Amah. 

(28) Akuah Amoah. (59) Amah Kokoh. 
(29) Kwabina Obempon. (60) Yaw Donkoh. 
(30) Amah Fakah. | (61) Amah Ohyebere. 
(31) Akua Addie. ! (62) Amah Yantakyewa. 


No. 22. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor MAJOR NATHAN. 
[Answered by No. 26.] 


Sir, Downing Street, October 14, 1901. 
I nave the honour to transmit to you copies of four Orders* of His Majesty in 
Council, which were passed on the 26th of September last, viz. :-— 


(1.) ‘The Gold Coast Order in Council, 1901, defining the boundaries of the 
Colony and declaring that any portions of the Territories within the limits so defined 
which have not already been included in His Majesty’s dominions should be annexed 
to the Colony of the Gold Coast. 


(2.) The Ashanti Order in Council, 1901, annexing Ashanti to His Majesty’s 
Spree and providing for the exercise of His Majesty’s powers and jurisdiction in 
anti. 


(3.) The Northern Territories Order in Council, 1901, providing for the exercise 
of His Majesty’s powers and jurisdiction in the Northern Territories, and 


(4.) An Order in Council revoking the Order of Her late Majesty in Council 
dated the 29th of December, 1887. 


2. I have to instruct you to cause these Orders to be published in the Gold 
Coast Government Gazette, and to inform me of the date on which they were so pub- 


* Printed in the “ London Gazette” of the lst of October, 1901. 
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lished, and to give directions for their publication at such places, and in such manner, 
and for such time or times as you think proper for giving due publicity to them. 
I have, &c., 


J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


No, 23. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor MAJOR NATHAN. 


: Downing Street, November 5, 1901. 
I wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the 23rd of 
September,* enclosing a copy of a report by the Resident of Coomassie on the subject 
of his recent visit to Mampon, Juabin, Insuta, Kumawu, and Aguna. 


2. Ihave read the account of this visit with much interest, and desire to express 
my appreciation of the careful and tactful manner in which Captain Stewart dealt 
with the various matters which required his attention. 


I have, &c., 
J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Sr, 


No. 24. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to Governor MAJOR NATHAN. 


Sr, Downing Street, November 5, 1901. 

I Have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of vour despatch, of the 4th of 
September,f and to inform you that I have read, with interest and satisfaction, 
Captain Armitage’s report on his recent tour in the West of Ashanti, and fully appre- 
ciate the carefulness and tact with which he carried out his mission. 


2. I concur in the remarks made, by your direction, in the 8th paragraph of 
Mr. Hunter's letter of the 2nd of September, as to the undesirability of small detach- 
ments of Hausa troops being left without a European Officer or very reliable native 
non-commissioned officer. 
Thave, &c., 


J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


No. 25. 


Governor MAJOR.NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received November 22, 1901.) 


Sr, Government House, Accra, October 31, 1901. . 

In continuation of my despatch of the 23rd September, 1901,* forwarding, 
for your information, a copy of a report by the Resident at Kumasi on the 
subject of his recent tour through Juabin, Kumawu, Insuta, Mesnpoa and Aguna, 
I have the honour to transmit a copy of a letter which I addressed to him on the same 
date, requesting further information with regard to the behaviour of the Kumasi 
Chiefs, and of the reply which I have recently received from him. I cannot 
but think that the persistent attempts which are made to get Akwesi Sencheri, the 
King of Mampon, into trouble lend some confirmation to the report that last year he 
was offered by the Kumasi Chiefs the succession to the golden stool as a reward if he 
joined the disaffected party, and that that party now looks upon him as “ colui che 
per viltada fece il gran rifiuto.” ‘i 


* No. 21. 7 t No. 20. 
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2. With regard to the 4th paragraph of Captain Stewart's letter, I trust that I 
shall soon succeed in getting Chief Yao Kra, of Effigiasi, of Mampon in Ashanti, to 
return to that place with the stool and stool property. He is at present detained at 
Kofrodua, in the Colony, by the influence of Ambah Sewa, sister to the King of Juabin, 
who, at New Juabin, holds a rival sovereignty to that of her brother, Yow Sapon, and 
endeavours to increase her power by attracting to her settlements the young men of 


Ashanti. 
I have, &c., 
M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 
Enclosure 1 in No. 28. 
Sr, Connor's Hill, Cape Coast, September 23, 1901. 


I HAVE read with much interest your letter, addressed, on the 1st instant, to the 
Colonial Secretary, on the subject of your recent tour through Juabin, Mampon, 
Insuta, Kumawu, and Aguna. 


2. Your report shows a state of affairs which is satisfactory in so far as it appears 
unlikely that there will be any trouble in the part of the country visited by you, at 
any rate for some time to come. It is less so as exhibiting a state of intrigue still 
to exist at Kumasi, which, although it may not be directed against the Government, 
is likely to prevent the country settling down to a normal condition of quietness and 
‘peace. In this connection I should like to be informed of your opinion with regard 
to the conduct, since their election, of the new Chiefs of Koranten, Adentin, Gaasi, &c., 
by whom the former Native Council have been replaced. : 


3. With regard to paragraph 3 of your report, I have recently been informed 
that Ambah Sewa has now obeyed my order to return the stool and stool property 
of Assechore to Kumasi, and you should have received them by this time. 


4. With regard to paragraph 8 I annex a copy of a letter which I have caused 
to be addressed to the District Commissioner, Volta River District, requesting him 
to instruct Chief Yao Kra to return the stool and stool property of Effigiasi, in 
Mampon, to Kumasi. 


5. Ihave to thank you for the careful way in which you have investigated the 
rumour of misconduct on the part of the Kings of tuampon and Juabin, and to inform 
you that I entirely approve of the various measures taken by you. 


6. I have communicated with Lieutenant-Colonel Festing with regard to the 
services of Captain Plummer, West African Frontier Force. 


I have, &c.; 
M. Natnay, 
Governor. 
The Resident, 
Kumasi. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 25. 


RezsiDENT, Kumasi, to His EXcELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. 


Sm, Kumasi, October 12, 1901. 
I wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 23rd of 
September, 1901. 


2. It is a very difficult matter to say exactly who were the Chiefs in Kumasi 
that started the intrigue against the Mampons, Juabins, Insutas, and Kumawus; it was 
one very quietly through agents, who, of course, denied that the Chiefs told them to 

0 80. ; 
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It was partly done for the reasons I have given before and partly to pay off old 
scores against each other, e.g., the Egisus want the Juabins to get into trouble as they 
are old enemies, and there is little doubt that Yow Awuah was active in spreading 
stories to their discredit; he reported to Captain Green that he had certain information 
that the King of Mampon had run away from Mampon with all his things and taken 
tdthe bush; at that very time I was in Mampon holding a palaver with the King. 
Then, again, the King of Mampon had a row with the King of Aguna when they were 
at Accra, and they are anything but friendly; it was the King of Aguna who warned 
me that the Mampons intended to fight and were going to ambuscade the column at the 
big rock; and so the different little enmities were worked up. 


As far as the Kumasi Chiefs are concerned they are behaving themselves well 
and doing their work, supply carriers when called on, &c. They, of course, were 
anxious to get the eastern tribes in trouble if they could, at least the rebel portion of 
the Chiefs were. 


The Council is mixed; the majority at present on the stool were loval in the 
rebellion, the minority were with the rebels, and I think the scheme will turn out 
well, as one will be a check on the other, and I don’t fear any combination of the whole. 
They were spoken to for their stupidity in trying to carry out such a plot, and some 
of the Chiefs indignantly denied having had anything to do with it, and asked me to 
give up the names of those who had; this I refused to do, my principal reason being I 
could not bring the charge home for a certainty, so preferred to leave it vague, and it 
made the remainder think I knew more than I did in reality. I don’t think this game 
will be tried again, and everywhere the country is quiet and orderly. 


3. I have heard the Chief of Assechori has returned with the stool, but he has 
not brought it in to Kumasi up to the present; I am sending out for it. I must thank 
Your Excellency in getting this stool returned, as its removal has been a very sore 
subject with the King of Juabin. ; 


4. Ihave not heard of the return of Yao Kra and the Effigiasi stool up to dafe, 
but I will write and enquire from the King of Mampon if he has. 


I have, &c., 
D. Stewart, 
Captain, 
Resident. 
His Excellency the Governor, 
Accra. 


No. 26. 


Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received January 20, 1902.) 


Sir, Government House, Accra, January 1, 1902. 

In accordance with the instructions contained in your despatch, dated 
October 14th, 1901,* the four Orders of His Majesty in Council of the 26th September, 
1901, of which copies were transmitted in that despatch, have been duly published 
in the Gold Coast Government Gazette. 


2. Section IV. of the Order revoking that of Her late Majesty, dated the 29th 
of December, 1887, laid down that it should come into operation on a day to be fixed 
by me by notice published in the Gazette. Such a notice was published in the 
Extraordinary Gazette of the 16th December, 1901,t and fixed the 1st day of January, 
1902, as the date of coming into operation of the Order in Council. 


3. Section VI. of the Gold Coast Order in Council, 1901, laid down that it should 
come into operation on a day to be fixed by me by. a Proclamation, published in the 
Gazette. The Extraordinary Gazette of the 16th December, 1901, contains such a 


_* No. 22. 
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Proclamation, fixing the 1st day of January, 1902, as the date of coming into operation 
of the Order in Council. 


4. In the same Gazette the full texts of the two Orders are published. 


5. Section XIII. of the Ashanti Order in Council, 1901, and Section XII. of 
the Northern Territories Order in Council, 1901, laid down that these Orders should 
be published in the Gazette, and should thereupon come into operation. They have 
been so published in the Extraordinary Gazette of the 1st January, 1902. 


6. All four Orders in Council have thus come into operation on this date. 


7. I annex copies of instructions sent to the Resident at Kumasi (now Chief 
Commissioner of Ashanti) and the Commissioner and Commandant (now Chief Com- 
missioner) of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, dated November 27th, 1901, 
in which I gave directions for the publication of the Orders in Ashanti and the’ 
Northern Territories respectively. 


8. I have to-day communicated to the Chief Commissioners, informing them of 
the Orders having come into operation. 


9. I am addressing you, in a separate despatch, with regard to the Administra- 
tion Ordinances for Ashanti and the Northern Territories, which are also- published 
f the Extraordinary Gazette of January 1st, 1902, and have come into operation this 

ri T have, &c., 
M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 26. 
Governor to ActinG RESIDENT, Kumasi. 


Sir, Government House, Accra, November 27, 1901. 

I wave the honour to transmit to you two copies of an Order, passed on the 
26th of September last, by His Majesty in Council, annexing Ashanti to His Majesty’s 
dominions, and providing for the exercise of His Majesty’s powers and jurisdiction 
in Ashanti. ; 

2. You will observe that the Order comes into operation on being published in 
the Gazette. I propose to so publish it on the 1st January next, and I shall notify 
you by telegram as soon as this is done, and shall send you copies of the Gazette. 


3. You will then inform the Chiefs at Kumasi, and you will cause to be informed 

the Kings and Chiefs elsewhere in Ashanti, in such way as you may think fit, of the 

rovisions of the Order, pointing out to them that the effect of Ashanti being now 

ormally made part of the King of England’s dominions will be that any person taking 

up arms against the Government will be liable to much‘ more severe punishment in 
the future than has been awarded to men so offending in the past. 


_ 4. They should be informed that the laws that are made for Ashanti will in 
future be printed, and a copy will be sent to each King or head Chief, so that he may 
know exactly what are the Orders of the Government. ‘ 


5. They should be told that the King’s Order does not interfere with their rights 
in land, nor with any other rights of the Chiefs and people, so long as they do not 
work against the Government or do things that are bad for themselves. : 


~ 6. They should further be told that, by the King’s Order, Captain Donald 
Stewart will in future be called the Chief Commissioner, instcad of the Resident, and 
that he, or, when he is away, an officer appointed by the Governor to act for him, will 
be the chief ruler of the country under the Governor as heretofore. Commissioners 
will also: be appointed, who, under the orders of the Chief Commissioner, will look 
after the various districts of Ashanti. 


7. You will take steps for securing that the provisions of the Order are made 
known to the Europeans in Ashanti, by sending to such persons as you may think fit, 
at the various mining centres, copies of the Gazette containing it. 


Nts7 H 
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8. This Gazette will also embody the Administration Ordinance for Ashanti, 
the Proclamation subdividing it into districts, and the notification of the appointment ' 
of administrative officers. I shall communicate with you later on these matters. 


T have, &c., 
M. NatHAN, 
Governor. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 26. 
Governor to COMMISSIONER AND ComMANDANT, Northern Territories. 


. Government House, Accra, November 27, 1901. 
I nave the honour to transmit to you two copies of an Order, passed on the 
26th September last, by His Majesty in Council, providing for the exercise of His 
Majesty's powers and jurisdiction in the Northern Territories. 


2. You will observe that the Order comes into operation on being published in 
the Gazette. I propose to so publish it on the 1st January next, and I shall notify 
you with all decpnete as soon as this is done, and send you copies of the Gazette. 


3. I will leave to your discretion at what places, in what manner, and at what 
time or times, you will give publicity to the Order in the Northern Territories. 


4. In acquainting head Chiefs with its contents, you should inform them that 
the laws to be made for the Northern Territories will in future be printed, so that 
the Orders of the Government shall be ascertained by all concerned by them. They 
should also be told that the King’s Order does not interfere with the existing rights 
of the Chiefs and people so long as they do not work against the Government or do 
. things that are cad for themselves. 


5. You will take such steps for securing that the provisions of the Order are 
made known to the few Europeans in the Northern Territories by sending them 
copies of the Gazette in which they are published. 

6. This Gazette will also embody the Administration Ordinance of the Northern 
Territories, the Proclamation subdividing it into districts, and the notification of the 
appointment of administrative officers. I shall communicate with you later on these 


Sr, 


matters. 
T have, &c., 
M. NatTuHan, 
Governor. 
No. 27. 
Governor MAJOR NATHAN to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Received February 4, 1902.) 
Sr, Government House, Accra, January 8, 1902. 


I wave the honour to forward, for your information, a copy of a report, dated 


2nd December, 1901, by Captain C. H. Armitage, then Acting Resident at Kumasi,” 


on a tour of inspection to the neighbourhood of Lake Busumakwe, Abodom and 
Kokofu, and also a copy of the acknowledgment which I have caused to be sent to 
him. 


2. Very few of the places mentioned in the report can be traced on the Intel- 
ligence Department map, No. 1097. The villages of Biposu, Obuassi and Brofu Edru. 
are, however, indicated on Wallach’s map, and Abodom is also there shown, though. 


spelt Abadon. 


3. Since his tour Captain Armitage has been ill of black water fever, but I am 


glad to say that the latest telegraphic return reports his condition as greatly improved. 


T have, &c., 
M. NATHAN, 
Governor. 
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Actine REsmpent, Kumasi, to AcTInG CoLONIAL SECRETARY. 


Sr, Kumasi, December 2, 1901. 

I nave the honour to report, for the information of His Excellency fhe Governor, 
that I left Kumasi on the 17th November with an escort of one company of the Gold 
Coast Battalion and two officers (Captains Watson and Gundry) for Biposso, which 
lies on the eastern side of Lake Busumakwe. The boundaries of the Biposso Lands 
have long been in dispute among the various Chiefs of the district, and it was on that 
account that before leaving Kumasi the Resident asked me to visit the Lake District 
as soon as possible, and to settle once and for all the Biposso boundaries. 


2. I reached Biposso Camp on the 20th, and on the following morning met the 
Kings and Chiefs interested in the land, and after a long day’s “ palavering ” succeeded 
in fixing the boundaries to every one’s satisfaction—two Chiefs who possessed rights 
to land within the boundaries agreeing to receive a certain sum yearly for the mining 
rights to their lands from the King of Ejissu and the Chief of Biposso. 


3. I attach copies of these agreements and of the statement of boundaries as 
drawn up before the Chiefs. 


4. The next day I visited the Obuassi mining camp and inspected the workings. 


The camp is at an altitude of 1,300 feet, and the surrounding land is honeycombed 
with old native workings. The manager hopes to commence bringing up machinery 
next year. 

5. I returned to Biposso the same evening, and next day went to Ofuasi and 
Brofu Edru, where Chief Anoki, of the latter village, has a dispute with the King of 
Kokofu, over certain land which the former has Jeased to Claudes Ashanti and Gold 
Coast Properties, Limited. This dispute I was unable to settle on the spot, as one of 
the Kumasi Chiefs interested was not present. The disputants are to come into 
Kumasi this week. 

6. We left the Lake on the 27th, reaching Abodom the same evening, to investi- 
gate a land dispute between the King of Abodom and the Chief of Asachiri. This 

ispute was also settled. ; 


7. The Kings of Bekwai and Adansi, with a large following, met me at Abodom, 

the reason of their coming being yet another land dispute. The land in question is 
claimed by the Chief of Essiankwanta, who is under Bekwai, and also by the King of 
Adansi. : 
8. The relations between the Bekwais and Adansis are, I regret to say, very 
strained. The followers of the Kings nearly brought about a free fight by insulting 
each other during the palaver, and it was only after I had ordered the two Kings to 
come before me without their attendants and had persuaded them to shake hands, and 
to promise that their people should not encroach on the land in dispute until it could 
be visited by a whiteman, that peace was restored. 


9. Ireturned to Kumasi on the 29th of November. 


10. In reporting on these land disputes, I wish to point out that they are not con- 
fined to the districts from which I have just returned, but are being taken up by Kings 
and Chiefs all over Ashanti; especially over land lying to the south, east, and west, of 
Kumasi. Lands lying within the Mansu or Ekwanta Dengiassi District, whose Head 
Chief is Kwatchi N’ketia, are claimed by Chiefs of the neighbouring districts, and I 
have promised to go as soon as I can do so through this district and settle claims on 


the land itself. 

11. The map is of no help in deciding these questions of ownership, and I con- 
sider it of the greatest importance that a proper survey of Ashanti should be made 
with as little delay as possible. 

12. The Chiefs are responding very willingly to my request that they should 
well clean at least their principal paths, with a view to facilitate the work of a survey- 
ing party when it arrives. The weather is now all that could be desired for such work, 
and travelling a pleasure. I trust that it may be found possible to send a surveying 
party to Ashanti to commence work with the New Year. ; 
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13. During my tour through the Lake District I found the roads beautifully 
cleaned. All the villages round the lake were rebuilt and full of people. The greatest 
friendliness was shown by the natives, and large supplies of cooked foods and fruit 
were put out in the main streets of the villages we passed through as free offerings to 
the soldiers and carriers. Never have I seen the people appear more contented, and 
rumours of another rising in Ashanti are, in my opinion, the work of interested parties 
whose endeavour, it seems, is to keep alive bitter memories of the late campaign, 
which the Ashantis themselves appear to wish to forget. 


14. Kokofu, and the large village of Ahurai, are not yet rebuilt. The King of 
Kokofu states that he and his Chiefs are only waiting for the return of those Kokofus 
captured by the King of Swedru, when he promises to rebuild Kokofu. When on my 
way to Abodom I passed the site of Ahurai, and there found the Chief and people of 
that village busily clearing the land and preparing to build a few temporary huts in 
which to camp during the rebuilding of their village. 


15. The soldiers and carriers behaved very well under Captain Watson’s careful 
supervision, and no incident occurred to create ill-feeling between them and the in- 
habitants of the villages through which we passed and in which we camped. 

T have, &c., 
C. H.-ARMITAGE, ; 
Captain, 
Acting Resident. 
To the Honourable 
The acting Colonial Secretary, 
Accra. 


AGREEMENT entered into between Yow Awuah, King of Ejissu, and Kwoku Ejakun, 
Chief of Biposso, on the one part, and Kwame Duro, Chief of Konkoma, on 
the other part. 

We, Yow Awuah, King of Ejissu, and Kwaku Ejakun, Chief of Biposso, hereby 
agree to pay the Chief of Konkoma one-tenth of the sum at present received by us 
from the Ashanti Lands, Limited, as rent for the Biposso lands leased by us to the 
Ashanti Lands, Limited, and when mining operations are commenced on the Biposso 
lands with machinery, we agree to pay the Chief of Konkoma one-tenth of the sum 
we shall then receive from the said Ashanti Lands, Limited. 


Signed at Biposso, on the twenty-first day of November, One thousarid nine 
hundred and one. 


Their 
Yow Awvag, x 
King of Ejissu, 
Kwoxvu Esaxun, 
Chief of Biposso. 
Marks. 


Witnesses to marks: 
ARTHUR E. HEWER, 
J. S. ERBYNN. 
In my presence: 
C. H. ARMIvaAGE, 
Captain, 
Acting Resident. 


AGREEMENT entered into between Yow Awuah, King of ee and Kwoku Ejakun, 
Chief of Biposso, on the one part, and Kofi Tano, Chief of Isasi, on the other 
part. 

We, Yow Awuah, King of Ejissu, and Kwoku Ejakun, Chief of Biposso, hereby 
to pay to Kofi Tano, Chief of Isasi, one-tenth of the sum at present received by 
us from the Ashanti Lands, Limited, as rent for the Biposso lands leased by us to the 
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Ashanti Lands, Limited, and when mining operations are commenced on the Biposso 
lands with machinery, we agree to pay Kofi Tano, Chief of Isasi, one-tenth of the sum 
we shall then receive from the said Ashanti Lands, Limited. 


Signed at Biposso, on the twenty-first day of November, One thousand nine 
hundred and one. 


Their 
Yow Awuvau, x 
King of Ejissu, 
Kwoxu Esaxun, X 
Chief of Biposso. 
Marks. 


Witnesses to marks: 
Artuur KE. Hewer, 
J.S. ERbynn. 
In my presence : 
C. H. Armitace, 
Captain, 
Acting Resident. 


Boundaries of the Biposso Lands. Fixed at Biposso Camp, on the 
2ist November, 1901. 


On the North.—The Kantenchin stream, which flows into the Lake above Kon- 
koma, to the Road to Peminasi. Thence the said road to the point where it crosses 
the Pesua-su stream. Thence the Pesua-su stream to its junction with the Bonn: 
River. Then the Bonni River to the point were it joins the Eastern boundary. 


On the South—The Kokofu lands and the Chiardi or Chiarday River, to its 
junction with the Saltpond Road. 


On the East—From the point where the Saltpond Road crosses the Chiardi or 
Chiarday River, a straight track running northwards through the point where the 
stream called the Meramesu or Aprapong crosses for the fourth time the road from 
Deforchiasi to Peminasi, till it meets the Bonni River. 


On the West—The Lake and Kokofu lands. 


C. H. ARMITAGE, 
Captain, 
Acting Resident, 


Enclosure 2 in No. 27. 
CoLoniaAL SEcRETARY to Actinc CHIEF CoMMISSIONER, Ashanti. 


Sir, Government House, Accra, January 8, 1902. 

I nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Captain Armitage’s letter, 
dated December 2nd, 1901, reporting on his recent tour to the neighbourhood of 
Lake Busumakwe, Abodom, and Kokofu, and to inform you that it has been laid 
before the Governor, who is glad to learn of the settlement of the disputes with regard 
to land between the King of Ejisu and the Chief of Biposso, and the Chief of Kon- 
koma (paragraphs 1 to 3), and between the King of Abodom and Chief of Asachiri 
(paragraph 6). You will no doubt in due course report the result of the mecting at 
Kumasi with regard to the land dispute between the King of Kokofu and the Chief 
of Brofu Edru (paragraph 5). 


2. The strained relations between the Kings of Bekwai and Adansi, referred to 
in paragraphs 6 and 7 of the report, and due, apparently, also, to disputes as to the 
ownership of lands will, the Governor is sure, receive careful attention from Captain 
Armitage when he has recovered from his illness, of which His Excellency has learned 
with deep regret, and has taken up his appointment as Commissioner of the Southern 
District of Ashanti. 


3. The Governor regrets that it will not be possible during the current dry season 


to meet Captain Armitage’s wish (paragraphs 11 and 12), that a survey of Ashanti 
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should be put in hand. It is hoped that this will be done after the next rains, by which 
time some progress will have been made in surveying the eastern part of the Gold 
Coast Colony. It is believed that Captain Armitage intends doing some mapping of 
the Southern District while touring through it, and this will be of assistance in settling 
disputed boundaries of lands in that district. 


4. His Excellency has learnt with satisfaction the generally peaceful condition 
of the country reported on by Captain Armitage (paragraph 13), and also of the good 
behaviour of the soldiers and carriers during his tour (paragraph 15). 


5. You have already received communications with regard to the return to 
Kokofu of people captured by the head chief of Akim Swedru during the military 
operations of 1900 (paragraph 14). The Governor is inclined to think that the 
number of people so captured is greatly exaggerated by the King of Kokofu, who has 
purposely confused with them people who left his country 18 years ago, and are not 
desirous of returning to it. 

T have, &c., 


L. R. ARTHUR, 
Colonial Secretary. 
The acting Chief Commissioner of Ashanti, 
Kumasi. 
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No. 1. 


_ REPORT UPON THE CONSTRUCTION OF RAILWAYS IN SIERRA LEONE, 


LAGOS, AND THE GOLD COAST, BY MESSRS. SHELFORD AND 
SON, CONSULTING ENGINEERS. JUNE, 1904. 


INDEX. 
Pace Pace 
INTRODUCTION ae as on oe oe we 38 
Baier HISTORY OF THE Rate or ConstRucTION— 
Sierra Leone Railway ... 3 Comparison with other Tropical African Railways 17 
Sierra Leone Mountain a‘lway 5 
Lagos Railway See eve ae .» 5 | Cost or ConsTRUCTION— 
Lagos Road Bridges... one sa) ee wo 6 Administration ... ove a -_ ove we 18 
Lagos Steam Tramway .. ib Survey ove os aoe oe eee we 18 
Gold Coast (Tarkwa) Railway... i Clearing SRS. ES ale Ss, 8 
s » Kumasi Bxtension... bei Pee A Imported Labour. 19 
System or ConsTRUCTION— Comparison with African, Colonial, and “Indian 
Staff 8 Railways t00 ate: aoe ie ese aw 19 
Materials ... on ove ove ose ose « 8 
Labour... -_ oe oe «. 9 | GENERAL REMARKS— 
Contracts with Natives .. 9 Number of Euro loyed 21 
peans employes sys As Sot 
General sig ses, aoe 9 Natives employed .. on ae we 21 
NATURAL DIFFICULTIES OF Doseravenies= Table of Rolling Stock employed leew See vee 22 
. Climate 10 | 
” Wet Seasons ove 13 | CoNcLUSION ... aes one ae ae ate ae 22 
Quality of Labour nes wwe It 
Scarcity of Labour aot ah eee ace «. 14 | APPENDICES— 
Scarcity of Ballast fs, een ees owe (14 —B; Si 
Shipping and Landing Difficulties 7”. oe we (14 L Map cot: Ballway Erectown—Batima, Sierra 
INTERRUPTIONS DURING CoN2TRUCTION— TI. Map of Railway, Lagos—Ibadan, “Lagos 
Sierra Leone Native Rising 15 III. Map of Railway, Sekondi —Kumasi, Gold Const. 
Lagos Military Operations 15 IV. West African Railways—Progress Diagram... 
Gold Coast —Ashanti War oo nee we 15 V. French and Belgian Railways in West Africa— 
Engineering Strike ae sae sect vee we 15 Progress Diagram Sy 
IntTRopucTion. 


1. The following report has been prepared by us in compliance with the desire 
expressed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies that when the Gold Coast 
Railway had been completed to Kumasi we should submit a general report on the 


construction of the three railways which have been carried out under our direction in 
West Africa. 


2. It will be convenient to first refer to each Colony independently, briefly relating 
the history of railway construction in each Colony and Protectorate. 


Sierra Leone. 


3. In 1893 Mr. W. Shelford, M. Inst. C.E., who had had a large experience of 
railway construction at home and in many parts of the world, was consulted as to the 
cost of a preliminary survey from Freetown to Bumban, and was subsequently authorised 
to make the necessary arrangements for carrying out the survey, and an expedition 


-left England for this purpose on the 25th October, 1893. 


4. This was the first active step taken towards the construction of railways in Sierra 
Leone. The survey party operated during the dry season of 1893-4, and the results were 
embodied ina report by Mr. W. Shelford dated 13th August, 1894. 


5. The survey comprised an examination of the route from Freetown vid Hastings, 
Waterloo, Songo Town, Rokelle, to Bumban, a distance of some 120 miles from Freetown, 
the route being that followed by Major Festing during his expedition in 1888 and 
proposed by him for a railway. 


6. The same party also examined a scheme for a light railway in the Sherbro district 
from Bonthe to Mina, and thence to Sembahun, near the Liberian frontier. 


7. From the former survey it was evident that a line from Freetown to Songo Town 
woul form a trunk line for all railways in the colony, in whatever direction they might 
eventually spread over the interior. This portion, 32 miles in length, was accordingly 
authorised in September, 1895, and construction was commenced in March, 1896. - —- 
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8. Mr. Shelford’s report dealt fully with the question of the gauge of the line, which 
was unaffected by considerations as to connection with other existing lines, and it 
was finally proposed to adopt 2 ft. 6 ins. for reasons of economy in spanning the 
numerous ravines traversing the route of the railway. 


The proposal to adopt the 2 ft. 6 ins. gauge met with the concurrence of His 
Excellency the Governor; of the Legislative Council (in April, 1895); and of the 
Chambers of Commerce of Sierra Leone and Manchester. 


9. With regard to extensions from Songo Town, the result of Governor Sir Frederick 
Cardew’s journeys through the colony in the years 1894 and 1895 shewed that a more 
productive country would be tapped by a line to the south of that to Bumban, and upon 
his recommendations the further surveys of the line were undertaken in an easterly 
direction via Rotifunk, Mano, Bo, and Baiima, towards the Liberian frontier, and the 
extensions have been since carried out in sections step by step, the route finally selected 
being that shown upon the accompanying map (Appendix I), accurately as far as Bo, and . 
approximately to Baiima. ” 


10. The following statement gives the date of the report upon each extension of the 
main line, together with the dates of commencement and completion of each section :— 


Construction. 


Distance | Reported upon | = 2 
in Miles. under Date. Lear thet 


Section. 
Begun. Finished. : * 


Freetown — Songo Town 32 13 Aug. 1894 | Mar. 1896 | Dec. 1898 | Difficult country. 
Eleven large 
viaducts. 

Songo Town — Rotifunk 23 22 Nov. 1897 | June 1899 | Mar. 1900 


Rotifunk—Bo ... an 80 21 Dec. 1899 | Dec. 1900 | Oct. 1902 


Bo—Baiima see ee 87 28 July 1902 | Feb. 1903 _ In progress. 514 _ 
———e miles completed in 
Total... se 222 February, 1904. 


The following are the principal works upon the Sierra Leone Government Railway 
so far constructed :— : 


SS 


Works of Interest. Mileage. No. of Spans. Total Length. 
Miles. Chains. i Feet. 
Freetown to Songo Town : | . 

Nichol Brook eee ove see ase eee 0 78 9 281 
Kissey Brook 4 75 6 | 280 
Wellington Brook ean Ae oe see 7 40 7 312 
Calaba Brook ave sy) es ies Bee 7 7 5 158 
Robiss Brook As eee ie oe Se 8 16 4 162 
Orogou Viaduct ... see #8 ine ess ll 65 6 386 
Maroon Viaduct ... ae «es ne Ge 12 78 7 336 
Hastings Viaduct... See Se rr <o3 13 50 7 294 

‘ Rokell Viaduct ... a iss Sas ss 16 15 3 94 
Gaddon Viaduct :.. het ei aN i 16 65 3 94 
Lewis Viaduct... see ese ase se! 17 14 4 126 
Allamangey Viaduct... Bes ae sve 18 24 5 182 
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Works of Interest. Mileage. No. of Spans, Total Length. 
Miles. Chains. | Feet. 
Songo Town to Baiima : | 

Ribbi Bridge soe ee ae ose aoe 38 65 9 662 
Bumpe Bridge _... a vee soi eed 55 40 2 63 
Mongire Bridge ... ee ae tee Mea 61 60 2 63 
Makers Bridvev ane tee hee eae oO a 63 
Yambutu Bridge ... sce ee eee ast 76 50 3 , 158 
Bangue Bridge a see ose ase see 79 0 3 232 
Taia Bridge aa oo a ae ves 106 43 10 589 
Tabe Bridge 226 a BZ, na is 118 40 4 233 
Bebeye Bridge... as eos a on 148 15 5 262 
Sewa Bridge res as aa eee nls 160 50 6 718 
Male Bridge a ee one ‘ise ae 175 48 4 233 


11. Sierra Leone Mountain Railway—A suggestion had been made during the 
administration of Major Nathan, R.E., that residences for officials should be placed upon 
the salubrious heights above Freetown instead of in the low unhealthy town at the foot 
of the hills. 


12. The only drawback to this proposal was the want of means of transport 
between the proposed cantonment and the official and mercantile offices. The con- 
struction of a mountain railway was therefore considered by Sir Charles King-Harman, 
K.C.M.G., the Governor of Sierra Leone, and various proposals were put forward. 


13. The scheme was reported upon by Messrs. Shelford and Son under date 
September, 1900, when the various routes proposed and the different types of railway 
which were applicable were very fully dealt with. 


14. In consequence of this report a survey was authorised with the object of 
investigating upon the spot some of the alternative proposals and of locating a 
practicable line. The survey was made during the dry season of 1901-2, and it was 
found that, although the route was extremely rough and the gradients were necessarily 
continuous and severe, the scheme was feasible at moderate cost. As a result the 
-construction of the line as a steam adhesive railway was authorised in August, 1902. 


15. This important local railway is now completed, the opening having taken 
place on March let, 1904. It starts from the terminal station of the main line in 
Freetown, and, though the length is not great, the difficulties were considerable, there 
being a large quantity of excavation in hard syenite and laterite, and much work 
to be done in the streets of Freetown, which are not well adapted to the laying of a 
railway. The gauge is the same as that of the Sierra Leone Government Railway, 
viz.: 2ft. 6ins. The gradients are steep, being 1 in 23 for a large proportion of the 
route. 


Lagos. 


16. In the year 1893 Sir Gilbert Carter, then Governor of Lagos, made an 
interesting and important journey through the “hinterland” of Lagos, leaving Ebute 
Metta on the 3rd January, 1893, and returning to Lagos on the 4th April, having 
visited Otta, Ifo, Itori, Abeokuta, Eruwa, Iseyin, Oyo, Ogbomosho, Ilorin, Ikerun, 
Tlesha, Oshogho, Ede, Iwo, Ibadan, Jebu Ode, Shagomo, and Ikorodu. The main object 
-of this mission was political, but during the expedition Sir Gilbert Carter paid special 
attention to the question of railway construction and eventually stated that there was 
“ample room for encouragement in the prospect of a railway into the heart of the 
Yoruba country, and he felt sure that such a project should be proceeded with. 
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17. As a result of this expedition Mr. W. Shelford, M.Inst.C.E., was instructed 
to carry out during the dry season of 1894-5 a survey for a railway by alternative routes, 
and a reconnaissance of the following routes was accordingly made :—- 

(1) Lagos to Taro vid Otta. 
(2) Taro to Abeokuta. 
(2a) Otta to Owowo. 
(3) Abeokuta to Ibadan. 
(4) Jebu Ode to Ibadan. 
(5) Epe to Jebu Ode. 
(5a) Ejerin to Jebu Ode. 
(6) Ikorodu to Shagamo, 
The cost and traffic prospects of each of these routes were dealt with in Mr. Shelford’s 


report of the 21st October. 1895, and the railway was authorised, from Lagos to Otta 
only, (2!) miles) in December, 1895. 


18. The gauge of railway adopted is that of 3 ft. 6 ins., which is in use in South 
Africa, Australia, and upon the Soudan Military Railway, and can almost be called the 
Standard Colonial Gauge. 


19. The dates of the authorisation, commencement and completion of subsequent 
extensions are given below, the railway being constructed vid routes 1 (part), 2a, 2, 
and 3 mentioned above. 


7 Construction. 
Distance. 
Section. =. se ees a. Remarks. 
ae Begun. Finished. 
Lagos-Otta eee ae 20 Dec., 1895 | March, 1896 : Sept., 1897 | Considerable inter- 
ruptions occurred 
(ees due to military 
Otts-Abeokuta et 44 Dec., 1896 | Oct., 1897 | April, 1899 operations. 
Abeokuta-Ibadan ne 61 23 June, 1898} May, 1899 | Dec., 1900 
Total we 125 


20. The Lagos railway works include the construction of the Denton Railway Bridge 
from Iddo Island to the main land, it having been decided to place the terminus of the 
railway upon the Island of Iddo to which there is a better navigable channel for steamers 
through the Lagoon than to the main land. A map of the railway is attached to this 
Report: (Appendix IT.). 


21. Branch Lines.—Only one short branch line, one and a half miles in length, has 
as yet been constructed, viz.:—from Aro across the Ogun River to the gates of 
Abeokuta, the principal feature being a bridge of some size over the River. Ogun 
consisting of three spans of 100 feet, three spans of 60 feet, and one flood span of 30 feet, 
and having a total length of 549 feet. 


22. Carter-Denton Road Bridges.—It was decided in September, 1895, before the 
railway was authorised, to construct a road bridge from the island of Lagos across the 
tidal lagoon to Iddo Island. This is called the “Carter Road Bridge,” and is 2,600 
feet in length, and is carried on screw piles over 80 feet long. The strong reversing 
currents and the depth of mud and running sand through which the piles had to be driven 
to obtain a foundation added to the difficulties of the work. A road across Iddo 
Island leads to another shorter bridge stretching from Iddo Island to the main land, 
thus completing the communication. This is called the “Denton Road Bridge” 
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and is 917 feet in length. The Carter-Denton Road Bridges have no connection 
with the railway which was not authorised until December, 1895. They were promoted 
by Sir Gilbert Carter, former Governor of the Colony, with a view of affording a 
much-needed means of communication between Lagos Island and Iddo Island, and 
thence to the main land for foot passengers, horsemen, and vehicles. The need for the 
Carter and Denton Road Bridges is demonstrated by the fact that an average of no 
less than 50,000 persons cross between the island and the main land in a single week, 
of whom as yet but a small percentage continue their journey upon the railway. The 
public are sometimes inclined to consider the bridges as a part of the railway, and to 
include their cost in the cost of the railway. This is an error, as the bridges actually 
compete with the railway to some extent. 


Lagos Steam Tramway.—Communication between the railway terminus and the 
town of Lagos is established by means of a 2 ft. 6. ins. steam tramway which crosses 
the Carter Bridge and runs to the doors of the traders’ stores in Lagos itself. 


Gotp Coast. 


23. Upon the 31st December, 1896, Mr. W. Shelford, M.Inst.C.E., was instructed 
to carry out a survey from Sekondi, or other suitable point on the coast, to Tarkwa, 
where gold mining operations had for some time been carried on. 


24, This survey was made in the year 1897, and a report was submitted on the 
6th August, 1897, supplemented by a report on the 30th October, 1897, in which 
estimates were given for three different types of railway, of which the 3 ft. 6 ins. gauge 
line, upon the same standard as that constructed at Lagos, was eventually selected. 


At the same time a report was made upon the harbours of the Gold Coast by 
Messrs. Coode, Son, & Matthews, dated 7th August, 1897, supplemented by a report 
dated 10th March, 1898, in which they recommended Sekondi as the port for a railway 
to Tarkwa. 


25. As the result of these reports the construction of a railway from Sekondi to 
Tarkwa was commenced early in 1898, but owing to objections to the selection of Sekondi 
as the port which were pressed very strongly upon the Government, work was suspended 
until the Secretary of State in July, 1898, held a conference at the Colonial Office with 
those interested, at which it was decided to adhere to the original proposals. 


26. Work was recommenced in August, 189%, but was much impeded by the 
scarcity of labour, the population of the locality being sparse and not taking to the new 
work, 


27. The supply of labour remained for some time quite inadequate, but the Govern- 
ment of the Colony desired that labour should not be imported until the native labourers 
had been given every opportunity of learning the work, with the consequence that the 
progress of the railway was much delayed. Morcover, on account of the short length of 
the line authorised to Tarkwa (40 miles) it was out of the question to import labour on a 
large scale. 


28. The wet season of 1899 was abnormal, and very large quantities of rain fell, 
practically suspending operations, and many of tke staff became sick ; but in the dry 
season of 1899-1900 the work was again pushed forward as well as the inadequate supply 
of labour would allow. 


29. At the beginning of 1900, in consequence of the probability of the extension of the 
railway to Kumasi being undertaken, it became obvious that labour must be imported 
from other countries, and steps: were taken to recruit it from other West African 
Colonies—Gambia, Sierra Leone, and Lagos. Both the Gambia and the Sierra Leone 
Governments, however, objected to the export of labourers from their respective Colonies, 
although the natives of Sierra Leone appeared willing to follow some of the engineers 
who had been transferred from there to the Gold Coast. The Lagos Government raised 
no strong objection, but, unfortunately, the people were loth to leave their native country, 
in anticipation of the continuance of the Lagos Railway to which they had become 
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attached. A special recruiting agent was, nevertheless, sent there, and a few hundred 
men had been despatched when the Ashanti war broke out in April, 1900, putting 
a stop to all further importation of outside labour, and taking away the natives already 
engaged upon the work to act as carriers for the troops. 


30. The Ashanti war also broke up the eurey parties sent out to make a preliminary 
survey of the Kumasi extension, frightening the labourers on the more advanced works, 
taking away the labourers as carriers, and generally causing serious disorganisation 
and panic. 


On the conclusion of the Ashanti war at the end of 1900 work was again pushed 
forward, and the rails reached Tarkwa in May, 1901. 


31. The actual period occupied in the construction after the decision that Sekondi 
was to be the starting point, was 34 months, during which a base with landing jetties, 
staff quarters, workshops, running sheds, carriage sheds, turntable, &c., was established 
at Sekondi, a place formerly consisting of a few mud huts, difficult of access, and with 
no accommodation whatever. This work was carried out in the face of three wet seasons, 
a prolonged scarcity of labour, and, finally, the Ashanti war. 


32. In 1899 it was decided that an examination of the country between Tarkwa 
and Kumasi should be made, with a view of deciding whether Kumasi, the capital of 
Ashanti, should be approached by an extension of the Sekondi-Tarkwa Railway, or, as 
proposed by Sir William Maxwell, by a railway from Accra. 


33. In 1899 a comparison of these two routes was made by Mr. Fred. Shelford, B.Sc., 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., who reported in July, 1899, upon the comparative features of the 
two routes, and upon the prospects of an extension of the Tarkwa Railway to Kumasi. 


34. The Tarkwa-Kumasi extension was authorised on a route which for the first 60 
miles or thereabouts was diverted from that which Mr. Fred. Shelford had examined in 
order that it might serve the Wassau, Abosso, Cinnamon Bippo and other Mines, and 
was begun in June, 1901. The rails reached Obuassi (86 miles) on December 20th, 
1902, and Kumasi (128 miles) on September 30th, 1903. The erection of permanent 
bridges and completion of ballasting were finished to Kumasi on March 31st, 1904, upon 
which date the completed railway was transferred to the Open Lines Department. 


35.-The time occupied in reaching Obuassi was 18 months in all, during which 
86 miles of line comprising very heavy clearing and earthworks were constructed at an 
average rate of 4} miles per month. The extension of the line reached Kumasi nine 
months later, the average rate from Tarkwa to Kumasi being 4°8 miles per month. 


36. A map of the Gold Coast Government Railway is attached to this report 
(Appendix III). 


System or ConstRUCTION. 


37. Stafi—In the case of each of the West African Government Railways the 
system of construction adopted has been the so-called ‘‘ Departmental System,” under 
which all the railway officials engaged upon the work are employees of the Colonial 
Government ; their salaries and allowances being controlled by the Government acting 
upon the recommendations of the Consulting Engineers. 


38. Materiuls——The purchase of all materials is made by the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies on the recommendation of the Consulting Engineers, all orders of importance 
being submitted for tender amongst reliable manufacturers. Except in special cases orders 
are only placed upon the receipt of indents from the Colony. 


39. The following table shows, in the case of each of the West African Government 
Railways, the total value of materials supplied and the value of the material publicly 
tendered for to December 31st, 1902: the balance consisting of a very large number of 
small orders, for which it is impracticable to invite competitive tenders, and which are 
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therefore placed with well-known and reliable firms on the lowest terms; and of “ repeat 
orders ” or extensions of original orders, by which better prices are sometimes obtained 
than by renewed competion :— 


Total val f Percen: if 
Total value of Total number Materials | and value ct : 
_ Materials and publi ly Stores ordered competitive 
Stores ordered. tendered for. upon compete tenders to 
£8 £ 8. d. | Percent. 
Sierra Leone Railway ... see 211,793 12 1 re) - 128,006 13 2 61 
Gold Coast Railway aes ses 445,415 7 10 121 276,064 15 1 62 
Lagos Railway... ase we *329,881 9 9 81 *169,988 8 10 52 
Total and average ... 987,090 9 8 281 574,059 17 1 58 


* Both figures include the Carter-Denton road bridges. 


40. Lubour.—Expenditure in the Colony consists principally of wages paid to 
labourers, who spend the majority of it through the merchants on the Coast upon the 
purchase of European goods. The monthly pay-bills on some of the railways have been 
large, but all pays are made in a systematic manner and every precaution is taken to 
prevent errors and fraud, every man being provided with a numbered tally to corre- 
spond with the pay-sheet, which shows the time worked and the pay due to each man, 
the pay being made by independent paymasters in the presence of the District Engineers 
and certified by both of them in the case of both contract labour and time labour. 
The accounts are audited by the Government Auditor. 


41. Contracts with Natives.—In the case of each railway a great part of the work has 
been done by minor contracts entered into with the natives. The contracts comprise 
clearing and burning bush, construction of earthwork, collection of ballast, &c., the value 
of the contracts varying from £1 to £30, although in some cases educated natives have 
undertaken contracts of greater size. ‘ 


42. The confidence of the natives in the railway employees, has gradually become 
complete, and it is found that good work can be obtained from the natives by “ piece 
work.” The payments for these minor contracts are made in the same manner as for 
day work. 


43. General_—The system of construction adopted, usually called the “ Departmental 
System,” is well known and has been adopted in many parts of the world. While we 
were by no means the first to initiate the ‘“ Departmental System” and had had 
considerable experience of the ordinary “Contract” system of railway construction, 
we may remark that the Departmental System was well suited to the conditions 
prevailing in West Africa, and was in fact the only system practicable in the absence 
of detailed surveys to determine the amount of work to be done. We have had an 
2 Laid during the construction of these railways of observing the advantages 
of it as well as its disadvantages, and the former from a technical point of view may be 
briefly stated to be, inter alia :— 


(a) The construction of a railway through an unknown country may be com- 
menced departmentally without the delay inseparable from the carrying 
out of detailed surveys and the preparation of a contract. 


(6) The route of the railway, the accommodation provided, or any other detail, 
may be altered to suit the ascertained requirements of the Government 
during construction without inconvenience or claims for extras in conse- 
quence of the alterations and modifications usually found to be necessary 
during the progress of any works of magnitude. 

(ce) The construction can follow immediately upon the operations of the survey 
parties, thus saving perhaps a year or more in the eventual completion of 
the work. 

(d) There is no risk of failure to carry through the work if unexpected 
difficulties arise. 
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(e) In the case of a hostile attitude of the natives the interference to the work 
is minimised. 

(f) The facilities for importation and repatriation of labour are increased under 
Government auspices. 


(9g) Confidence is engendered in the native mind by the fact that he is dealing 
with the Government, 


44, Before leaving the subject of the “ Departmental System,” we may say that 
we have heard the system spoken of by people interested in West Africa, but not 
conversant with the history of railway construction, as if it were a novelty introduced 
when the construction of the West African Railways was undertaken. We have 
already stated that this is erroneous. The best example of Departmental Railway 
Construction is probably that of the Canadian Pacific Railway; the railways of 
India are almost all constructed departmentally ; while in the Argentine the system 
has been largely adopted. In the latter country all the extensions constructed by the 
Buenos Ayres Western Railway Company, the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway 
Company, and a great part of the work done by the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Railway Company have we believe been constructed departmentally. In fact, wherever 
the owners of a railway, either » Government or a Company, believe that the railway 
can be constructed under the supervision of their own officers more cheaply, more 
quickly, or more conveniently than by employing a contractor, it is usual to boat the 
Departmental System. 


In the case of the Konakry-Niger Railway in French Guinea, as is well known, the 
contractors asked to be relieved of their contract, and, according to the Consular Report, 
“since then the work has been carried on by the Colony itself, an arrangement which has 
proved more satisfactory from every point of view.” 


The Dahomey Railway is being carried out by a Concessionaire Company which 
supplies permanent way, rolling stock, and bridges only, the infra-structure being carried 
out by the Colony. The Company receives a subsidy of £80 per kilometre, and a land 
grant of no less than 1,150 square miles. This land grant has caused difficulties and 
has apparently been abolished, the Company receiving compensation. 


The Ivory Coast Railway recently authorised by the French Imperial Government 
is to be carried out departmentally, “pour éviter certains inconvénients, rencontrés au 
Dahomey.” 


It is scarcely within our province in this report to compare the Departmental 
and Contract Systems of railway construction, in each of which we have had a large 
experience, but to meet the argument often put forward that the Contract System is a 
safeguard against the occurrence of an excess of the actual cost of construction over 
the estimated cost, we may refer to one example only out of many, viz. :—The 
construction of the Settle-Carlisle Railway in which the actual cost of construction under 
the Contract System exceeded the estimates by no less than £1,267,000, or 60 per cent. 


Natura DIFFICULTIES OF CoNSTRUCTION. 


45. The difficulties encountered in constructing the West African Railways have 
been very numerous and peculiar to the country, and must be taken into account in © 
comparing the results with those obtained in other parts of the world. 


(a) Climate.—In order to provide against the disastrous effect of the West African 
climate upon railway employees, who are specially exposed to the weather, both heat and 
rain, at all hours of the day, an eight months service was instituted, carrying with it 
four months’ absence on leave from the Colony on half-pay. Efforts were made to 
extend the period of service, but resulted only in increased sickness. 


Elaborate medical arrangements have been organised upon each railway. At Sierra 
Leone a medical staff has been maintained by the Railway Department, but no special 
hospital, the Colonial hospital being available. At Lagos the medical staff was very 
fully equipped. A small railway hospital was constructed, and the Colonial Hospital has 
always becn available. On the Gold Coast, owing to the complete isolation of the works, 
a large hospital was erected at Sekondi, and another at Obuassi. The medical staff has 
always been kept at full strength and fully equipped with all medical appliances, 
instruments, and medicines. 
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The staff has also been kept fully informed by pamphlets, books, &c., of the 
development of knowledge of the propagation of Malaria by means of a species of 
mosquito, and detailed instructions as to site of camps, the best clothes to worn, 
food, and drink, &c., have been issued to every employee when appointed, and also 
upon taking up his quarters. 


In spite of these precautions, the effect of the climate upon the staff is best 
shown by the following lists of the changes which have occurred in the position of 
Chief Resident Engineer, Chief Accountant, and Chief Storekeeper at Lagos, and in 
the position of Chief Resident Engineer at Sierra Leone and Gold Coast. 


LAGOS GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 


Changes in the Position of Chief Resident Engineer. 


Date. 
baling fos Taking Office. | Leaving Office. aera e gs 

SES ia Pear ee Lee RE a AD Carr ee ee ee ee ae ee aA 
No. 1 17 November, 1895 | 7 July, 1896 | Resigned on account of ill-health. 
No. 2 7 July, 1896 21 September, 1896 | Actingappointmentonly; relieved 

by new Chief. 
No. 3 21 September, 1896 | 23 May, 1897 | On leave. 
No. 2 aoe «| 23 May, 1897 © 29 July, 1897 | Invalided. 
No. 4 oe «+ | 29 July, 1897 | 23 September, 1897 | Died. 
No. 3 23 September, 1897 | 22 May. 1898 | Invalided at home. 
No. 5 nee + | 22 May, 1898 | 24 June, 1898 | Died. 
No. 6 de «| 24 June, 1898 | 7 August, 1898 | On leave. 
No. 7 7 August, 1898 | 16 May, 1899 | On leave. 
No. 6 16 May, 1899 | 7 November, 1899 | On leave. 
No. 7 nee «-| 7 November, 1899 | 8 February, 1900 | Died. 
No. 8 8 February, 1900 | 7 May, 1900 | On leave. 
No. 6 7 May, 1900 | 12 March, 1901 | Transferred to Gold Coast. 
No. 9 12 March, 1901 | 5 July, 1901 | On leave. 
No. 10 Le «| 5 July, 1901 | 4 November, 1901 | On leave. 
No. 11 ase «| 4 November, 1901 | 31 January, 1902 | Line entirely taken over by the 
Open Lines Department. 


Changes in the Position of Chief Accountant. 


No.1 vee «| 1 January, 1896 | 30 March, 1896 | Died. 

No. 2 ee ..| 4 April, 1896 | 18 March, 1897 | On leave. 

No. 3 hae --» | 18 March, 1897 | 27 August, 1897 | Acting appointment only; relieved 
by Chief. 

No. 2 eae ... | 27 August, 1897 | 2 November, 1897 | Died. 

No. 4 ves «| 2 November, 1897 | 31 March, 1901 | Transferred to open lines. 

No. 3 aes .-. | 31 March, 1901 | 5 June, 1901 | Transferred to Gold Coast. 

No.5 ove «| 5 June, 1901 | 31 January, 1902 | Construction Department closed. 
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LAGOS GOVERNMENT RAILWAY—continued. 
Changes in the Position of Chief Storekeeper. 


Date. 
honey othoe, Reason for Leaving Office, 
Taking Office. Leaving Office. 

No.1 eee +. | 23 September, 1896 | 23 May, 1897 | On leave, 

No. 2 eee «. | 23 May, 1897 | 23 September, 1897 | Acting epee ppnen) only ; relieved 
by Chief. 

No. 1 oy 23 September, 1897 | 17 December, 1897 | Invalided. 

No. 3 see 17 December, 1897 | 22 May, 1898 | On leave. 

No.4 ees eee | 22 May, 1898 | 3 October, 1898 | On leave. 

No.3 wes «| 3 October, 1898 | 31 May, 1899 | Dismissed. 

No.4 31 May, 1899 | 20 August, 1899 | On leave. 

No. 5 ses 20 August, 1899 | 22 February, 1900 | Died. 

No. 6 22 February, 100 | 22 April, 1900 | Acting appointment only ; relieved 
by new Chief. 

No. 4 eee | 22 April, 1900 | 1lJanuary, 1901 | Transferred to Gold Coast. 

No.7 ee! lJanuary, 1901} 1 February, 1901 | On leave. 

No. 8 See 1 February, 1901 | 18 May, 1901 | Acting appointment only ; relieved 
by new Chief. 

No. 6 18 May, 1901 | 14 October, 1901 | Transferred to open lines. - 


SIERRA LEONE GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 
Changes in the Position of Chief Resident Engineer. 


Individual 
holding office. 


4 
O4 oS 
woe 


Zz 
ORS BOW IO: ONO; FO OOP ih rt eee 5 
TM WwW RW A WO TH HH WO EH WO HB OO 


Date. 


Taking Office. 


16 November, 1895 


7 July, 1896 
7 November, 1896 
23 July, 1897 


26 November, 1897 
25 September, 1898 

5 March, 1899 

3 March, 1990 
2L July, 1900 
21 January, 1901 
19 February, 1901 


9 May, 1901 
26 September, 1901 
26 May, 1902 

2 October, 1902 
17 June, 1903 


22 October, 1903 


Leaving Office. 


7 July, 1896 
7 November, 1896 
23 July, 1897 
26 November, 1897 
25 September, 1898 
5 March, 1899 
3 March, 1900 
21 Jaly, 1900 
21 January, 1901 
19 February, 1901 


9 May, 1901 
26 September, 1901 
26 May, 1902 


2 October, 1902 
16 June, 1903 
21 October, 1903 


Reason for Leaving Office. 


On leave. 


Acting appointment only; relieved 
by Chief. 
On leave. 


Acting appointwrent only ; relieved 
by Chief. 
On leave. 


Acting appointment only ; relieved 
by Chief. 
Transferred to Gold Coast. 


On leave. 
On leave. 


Acting appointment only ; relieved 
by new Chief. 
Invalided. 


Acting appointment only ; relieved 
by new Chief. 
On leave. 


Acting appointment only ; relieved 
by Chief. 
On leave. 


Acting appointment only ; relieved 
by Chief. 
Still in Colony. 
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GOLD COAST GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 


Changes in the position of Chief Resident Engineer. 


. Date. 
bolaing amiss Reason for Leaving Office, 
Taking Office. - Leaving Office, 

No. 1 9 February, 1898 | 24 May, 1898 | Special leave to attend Conference 
re position of Coast Terminus. 

No. 2 See «| 24 May, 1898 | 26 August, 1898 | Acting appointment only ; relieved 
by Chief. 

No.1 26 August, 1898 | 18 May, 1899 | On leave. 

No. 2 18 May, 1899 | 6 October, 1899 Acting appointment only ; relieved 
by Chief. 

No.1 6 October, 1899] 5 June, 1900 | Resigned. 

No. 3 5 June, 1900 | 17 November, 1900 | Acting appointment only ; relieved 
by new Chief. 

No. 4 17 November, 1900 | 15 July, 1901 | Resigned. 

No. 3 15 July, 1901 | 6 September, 1901 | Acting appointment only ; relieved 
by new Chief. 

No. 5 6 September, 1901 | 8 May, 1902 | On leave. 

No. 6 8 May, 1902 | 22 September, 1902 | Acting appointment only ; relieved 
by Chief. 

No. 5 22 September, 1902 | 16 July, 1903 | On leave. 

No. 6 17 July, 1903 | 9 November, 1903 | Acting appointment only ; relieved 

; by chief. 

No. 5 10 November, 1903 April, 1904 | Line entirely taken over by the 
Open Lines Department. 


As it has been found that men of superior education occupying the superior 
appointments upon the railways keep their health better than those in the lower grades, 
‘some idea may be formed from a perusal of the above lists of the great number of 
-changes which have taken place amongst the entire staffs of the three railways. 


The constant changes every few months in the personnel of each appointment, from 
the highest to the lowest, has greatly increased the difficulty of maintaining continuity 
of administration in the construction of the works. 


(b) The Wet Seasons.—At the commencement of operations in West Africa it was 
expected that all active work would have to be suspended during the wet seasons, but 
this has not been proved to be necessary. Surveys indeed have been completely stopped 
-during the rains, but construction work has been carried on during the wet seasons, 
but of course always under great difficulties. The execution of a very large quantity 
-of earthwork upon the Gold Coast Railway during the wet season, 1901-2, was absolutely 
imperative, in view of the progress demanded. It would have been preferable to allow 
the new earthworks to receive at least one season’s rainfall before proceeding with the 
ballasting and laying of the permanent way; but the needs of the mining companies 
would not permit this. 


As an illustration of the heavy rainfall in the West African Colonies the actual 
fall for the year 1901 is given below, the greater part of the amount falling in the months 
-June, July, September and October :— 


Sierra Leone rainfall, 1901... eee =e 175°43 in. 
Lagos ” ayn cee ae aes eee = 112°59 ,, 
Gold Coast 5 je tees nee eee woe «= - 92°55, 


(Tarkwa) 
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In some cases tropical showers have fallen to the amount of four to five inches at a 
time, and upon the Gold Coast in June, 1901, no less than 30 inches (2 ft. 6 in.) of rain 
fell in the month—an amount equal to more than the average total rainfall of the United 
Kingdom in one year.’ 


(c) Quality of Labour.—In the case of each Colony the railway works have been 
carried on with the help of the West African native population, which is entirely unac- 
customed to any but agricultural employment, and is devoid of all skill and education, 
and possesses but little energy. In spite of this, however, in course of time the natives 
in each Colony have been educated by the Railway Department, either during construction 
or subsequently by the Open Lines staff, to take up the duties of stationmasters, porters, 
platelayers, mechanics, fitters, &c., in Sierra Leone and Lagos with considerable success, 
the Mendis, Timinis, Egbas and Yorubas having a certain amount of aptitude for the 
work, Upon the Gold Coast the Fantis and other tribes have proved to be very slow in 
developing the required talent. : 


(d) Scarcity of Labour-—In Sierra Leone and Lagos scarcity of labour was not 
experienced, except when military operations took away the railway labourers as carriers 
for the troops, there having been at other times sufficient labour of a kind. This is 
probably due in these cases to the considerable populations in the neighbourhood of 
the railways. On the Gold Coast Railway, however, the scarcity of labour was a very 
serious matter the supply falling at one time as low as about 600 men, a number 
perfectly inadequate for progress. This question has been referred to above in the history 
of the Gold Coast Railway (p. 8). It was necessary for the extension to Kumasi to 
be authorised before it was considered advisable to import labour on a large scale. 
Tt was then found to be difficult to obtain for the reasons previously given. 


(e) Scarcity of Ballast.—This has added greatly to the difficulties of construction. 
At Sierra Leone, owing to the occurrence of laterite, the difficulty has been little felt ; 
but at Lagos, owing to the alluvial nature of the soil in the neighbourhood of the Lagos 
lagoons, not a single hard stone the size of a marble could be found until over 50 miles 
from the coast, consequently all the ballast, amounting to over 2,000 tons per mile, had 
to be railed from near Abeokuta. Upon the Gold Coast the difficulty has been even 
greater, as ballast has been essential to the road which traverses a country subject to 
heavy rainfall, densely forested, and with a soft clay soil. Rock or gravel, however, was 
reported as very difficult to find in convenient positions near the railway and where it 
could be economically extracted. Hard rock does not often occur ata less depth than 
50 to 100 feet, as is shown by some mining shafts, and such a depth is of course 
rohibitive for ballast purposes. It was necessary to adopt the expedient of collecting 
Fonldaes from the bush, by contract with the natives, and breaking them up for ballast. 
The total amount required for the Gold Cvast Railway amounts to some 500,000 tons,. 
and considerable absorption has taken place owing to the necessity for pushing the 
permanent way over new banks before they had been more or less consolidated by a 
season’s rainfall. 


(f) Shipping and Landing Difficulties——Over-carriage of materials, damage to the 
same, and the loss of ships carrying large consignments of railway materials, have added 
greatly to the difficulty of providing the materials in proper time and order, especially 
as it has only been possible to ship small quantities in each steamer in order not to- 
congest the wharves and piers available, or to hamper the shipping company’s landing 
arrangements. 


At Sierra Leone the wharf accommodation is extremely limited, though the harbour 
is otherwise good. 


At Lagos it is necessary to tranship all cargo at Forcados, some 150 miles beyond 
Lagos, into branch boats, which return and cross the Lagos Bar. 


On the Gold Coast at Sekondi all materials have had to be discharged into surf 
boats and lighters in the open roadstead. The lighterage is in the hands of Messrs. 
Elder, Dempster and Co., and small consignments have been necessary to prevent delay 
to the steamers or congestion of the lighterage plant. 
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ANTERRUPTIONS DURING (CONSTRUCTION. 


46. Besides the natural difficulties which ‘have been encountered, as outlined above, 
the construction of railways in West Africa has been unfortunately interrupted by dis- 
turbances amongst the natives and by military operations the case of each Colony. 


(1) Sierra Leone.—In the case of the Sierra Leone Railway the Native Insurrection 
which broke out in February, 1898, had the effect of completely stopping the works and 
disorganising the staff for some time, The rebels descended upon the railway, with the 
result that the entire staff had to be withdrawn into Freetown, and dissipated the whole 
of the native labour, a condition of panic continuing for some time, during which 
the railway and its plant were left unprotected. Rotifunk, now situated upon the rail- 
way at 55 miles from Freetown, was at that time completely in the hands of the rebels. 
During the whole of 1898 and until April, 1899, the requirements of the troops sent 
up country to quell the disturbance took away a very large number of the labourers 
engaged upon the railway to act as carriers, the Government taking away no less than 
2,000 labourers in December, 1898. The result of this disturbance was to detain 
rail-head at Songo Town, the end of the first section, although authority had been 
received for the next section to Rotifunk. Upon the termination of this disturbance in 
April, 1899, the Songo Town to Rotifunk section was completed in about eight months, 


(2) Lagos.—In Lagos at the latter end of 1897 and the early part of 1898 the 
operations in the “hinterland” required the urgent despatch of troops up country, and 
for this purpose almost all of the railway labourers were taken by the Government to act 
as carriers to the military expeditions. At the conclusion of the military operations in 
September, 1898, work was recommenced, and the rails advanced from 30 miles to 64 miles 
(Abeokuta) in seven months, or five miles per month, and from Abeokuta to Ibadan at 
125 miles in 20 months. The average speed of construction from the end of the military 
operations was 95 miles in 27 months, or three and a half miles per month. 


(3) Gold Coast. On the Gold Coast the special disturbance was the last Ashanti 
War, which broke out in April, 1900, and continued until the end of that year. The 
-effect on the labour has been referred to above, and may be briefly described as sus- 
pending the importation of labour into the Colony from other parts of West Africa, 
which after a great deal of trouble had been eventually organised. At the conclusion 
-of the Ashanti War, rail-head advanced from 25 miles to 126 miles in 22 months, equal 
to four and a half miles per month. 


(4) Engineering Strike in England.—The engineering strike of 1897 caused serious 
delay in the delivery of rolling stock to the West African Railways, with consequent 
‘serious inconvenience. The effect of this strike is shewn by the following examples :— 


Sierra Leone Railway.—Delivery of three locomotives delayed 12 months. Delivery 
-of 82 sets of drawgear delayed 114 months. Delivery of ten carriages delayed seven 
months. 


Lagos Rai!way.—Delivery of carriages delayed eight months. 


Rate oF Construction. 


47. The rate at which the West African Railways have been constructed is 
graphically shewn on the diagram accompanying this report (Appendix IV.). 


It should be remembered that none of the railways have been undertaken as a 
whole, the work having been carried out in each case tentatively by sections, an 
interval frequently occurring between the completion of one section and the authorisation 
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of the next, and in all cases the authorisation of the work by sections has rendered 


impossible an organisation suitable for the rapid construction of the whole. 


This cautious 


policy has no doubt been the wisest for each colony to adopt, but has been detrimental 
to an ever-increasing rate of progress, which would have been realised if from 120 to 220 
miles of railway had been undertaken at a time. 


The influences militating against rapid progress of railway construction in West 
Africa are, the want of landing facilities, sickness of staff, and aheanes of continuity of 
control due to climate, excessive rainfall, and the physical obstruction of the dense tropical 
forest rendering survey very slow and requiring heavy labour in clearing, and by the 
necessity for carrying on the entire work and conveying all the materials from one base. 


48. The following table shews the actual rate of progress of each railway in the 
face of the difficulties referred to :— 


[Section, 


Srerra LEONE RaILway 
(2 ft. 6 in. gauge) :— 


Freetown—Songo Town 


Songo Town — Roti- 
funk. 
Rotifunk—Bo... oe 


Bo—Baiima ... ae 


Lagos RaILway (3 ft. 6in. 
gauge) :— 


Lagos—Otta ... Se 


Otta—Abeokuta ove 
Abeokuta—Ibadan ... 


-GoLtp Coast Railway 
(3ft. 6in. gauge) :— 


Sekondi—Tarkwa_ ... 


Tarkwa—Obuassi... 


Obuassi—Kumasi_... 


Length. 
Miles. 


40 


86 


170 


Begun. 


Mar. 


June 


Dec. 


Feb. 


Oct. 


Aug. 


July 


Feb. 


1896 


1899 
1900 


1903 


1896 


1897 
1899 


1898 


1901 


1903 


Finished. 


Dec, 1898 


Mar. 1900 
Oct. 1902 


Nov. 1904 
(expected). 


Sept. 1897 


April 1899 


Dec. 1900 


May 1901 


Sept. 1903 


Rate in 
Miles per 


Time 
in Months. 


33 1 
9 26 
22 36 
21 41 
(expected). | (expected). 
85 = 26 


18 V1 
18 a4 
19 32 
55 23 


These results are shewn graphically in Appendix IV. to this Report. 


Remarks. 


Includes construction of 
headquarters and estab- 
lishment of base. 

Difficult country; eleven 
steel viaducts. Inter- 
ruption due to native 
insurrection, 

Mendi rising delayed com- 
mencement. 

Rail laying at rate of five 
miles per month during 
part of time. 

Progress at date of report 
is as expected. 


Average, including oon- 
struction of base. 


Includes construction of 
headquarters and bridge 
from island to mainland. 

Delayed by military opera- 
tions. 

Includes terminal work at 
Tbadan, 


Average, including pre- 
liminary work at base. 


Includes construction of 
headquarters and pier. 

Delayed by scarcity of Ja- 
bour, Ashanti war, ana 
heavy rains, 

Rail laying reached twelve 
miles per month. 

Heavy public traffic carried 
upon railway daring oon- 
struction, 


Average, including estab- 
lishment of new base at 
Sekondi. 


N.B.—Very dense tropi- 
cal jungle throughout. 
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49. The rate of progress of the British West African railways can be favourably 
compared with that of the railways made in tropical Africa by other powers, as shown in 
the following table :— 


RATE OF PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION OF RAILWAYS IN TROPICAL AFRICA BY OTHER POWERS. 


: Li sh. Fa Time. 
Railway. Gauge. ate Begun. Finished. Yeax, Average Rate. 
a 
FRANCE, 
FrRENoOH SENEGAL :— 
St, Louis—Dakar Metre 164 1882 1885 3 55 miles per 
Railway. annum, 
4°6 miles per 
month. 
Kayes—Niger Metre] to 82 miles 
Railway. 0°60/ m. beyond 
Detailed progress 10} 1881 1883 2 5} miles per 
annum. 
394 1883 1888 5 8 miles per 
annum. 
35 1888 1896 8 4} miles per 
annum, 
25 1896 1899 3 8 miles per 
annum. 
83 1899 1901 2 41} miles per 
annum. 
119 1901 1903 2 60 miles per 
annum. 
37 1903 1905 2 184 miles per 
(expected) annum, 
Total progress ... 349 1881 1905 24 144 miles per 
(expected) annum. 
12 miles per 
month, 
FRENCH GUINEA :— 
From Konakry, 
Konakry—Niger Metre 46 June, June, 1903 8 15 miles per 
Railway. 1900. annum. 
93 = April, 1904 4 23 miles per 
annum. 
2 miles per 
month. 
DAHOMEY :— 
From Kotonu 
Dahomey Railway Metre 65 1900 1903 8 18 miles per 
annum. 
Ist Section coe 118 _- 1904 4 29 miles per 
annum. 
2nd Section A 248 - 1903 8 31 miles per 
annum. 
Ivory Coast a. - The proposed| railway wias authorised |in January | 1904. 
ConGo FREE STATE: 
Congo Railway 2' 6" 250 1889 1898 9 28 miles per 
annum. 
Mayumbe Railway.. | 2’ 0” 50 October, December, 3 17 miles per 
1898. 1901. annum. 
East AFRICA :— 
Uganda Railway ... | Metre 584 1896 1902 6 97 miles per 
annum. 
8 miles per 
month. 
Beira Railway ...| 2’ 6° 187 1892 1898 6 31 miles per 
altered annum. 
to 2°6 miles per 
3’ 6° month. 


Remarks. 


Se 


Construction “ rush- 
ed” for financial 
reasons, 

Work most defective. 


To Tabili. 


To Kindia (Contract 
system abandoned 
in favour of De- 
partmental). 


Actual 
Toffo. 
Expected progress. 


progress to 


Anticipated progress. 


Labour imported. 
Open country. First 
6 miles difficult. 

Very light line. Tim- 
ber bridges. 


Temporary line only. 
Permanent line 
completed two 
years later. Much 
open country.. 
Healthy climate. 
Much of line re 
mains unballasted. 


The rate of progress of the French and Belgian Railways is shown graphically in Appendix V. to this Report. 
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50. It will be seen from the above statements that, in spite of the climatic and other 
difficulties met with in West Africa, the rate of construction compares favourably with 
other railways in Tropical Africa, with the sole exception of the Uganda Railway, which 
had the advantage of being authorised and organised as a whole and not in tentative 
sections, : 


Cost or ConsTRUCTION. 


51. In considering the cost of the Construction of Railways in West Africa it is 
necessary to recollect that they have been constructed through dense tropical forest in 
what is generally recognised as the worst climate in the world, necessitating very short 
tours of service and constant changes of staff in every grade; with very heavy rainfall ; 
with scarcity and inferiority of unskilled labour and the complete absence of skilled 
labour ; with considerable landing difficulties ; and the necessity of carrying on construc- 
tion entirely from one base, owing to absence of roads or paths of any description to 
facilitate the transport of materials in advance of railhead. Further allowance must be 
made for the native revolts and military operations which have occurred in each case, 
causing interruptions and disorganisation. 


With regard to the expenditure upon the West African Railways the cost may be 
considered as divided into three parts. (1) The cost of materials and stores which are 
bought by the Colony through the Crown Agents for the Colonies, mostly by competitive 
tender. (2) The salaries of the construction staff which are paid by the Colonial Govern- 
ment. (3) The wages of the native labourers, either fur day work or piece work, which 
are paid by the Colonial Government. The money included under the first two heads 
remains mostly in the United Kingdom, while that included in the last head is distributed 
amongst the inhabitants of the Colonies and is expended to a large extent upon European 
goods, through the West African mercantile houses. 


(a) The High Cost of Administration, as affected by the climate, is demonstrated by the 
following comparison of the original estimate and the actual cost of the first section of the 
Sierra Leone Goverment Railway, from which it is seen that the cost of administration 
due to the causes mentioned in paragraph 45 (a) was very much greater than that 
exvected :— 


ves Fetimate 1ath August, Actual Cost. pra 
| 
i ' £ 
Reconnaissance... aoe 444 | 444 
Survey eee 2,022 | 2,539 
Land aS as oxi 6,202 9,360 Excess due to special purchase 
of land for deviation. 
Clearing ... ees a 625 
49,629 Includes 11 steel viaducts, 
Substructure : Met 53,040 
Permanent way ... ae 26,662 | 33,073 Sidings included in “ Actual.” 
Stations... bale 26,841 22,808 Sidings included in “ Estimate.” 
Telegraph ... sé oes 1,481 1,476 
117,517 119,329 | Below the estimate, excluding 
special purchase of land. 
Rolling stock at ae 14,250 17,292 Excess due to rise of prices 
caused by strikes in England. 
Administration ... eee 14,950 51,039 Great excess in administration 
oe referred to above. 
Sundry additions havesince been 
Totals es 146,717 187,660 made at headquarters. 


(b) The Cost of Survey.-—The cost of reconnaissance, location, and the ultimate staxing 
out of the line is greatly increased by the dense tropical forest through which ali the rail- 
ways have been constructed, which rarely, if ever, permits a view of more than 50 yards. 
This work has proved very tedious and exhausting to the survey parties. 
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(c) The Cost of Clearing.—It is also evident that the cost of a railway through tropical 
forest is increased by the necessity for felling the forest for a width sufficient to clear the 
railway, with an ample margin for its banks and cuttings, borrow pits, spoil banks, ditches 
and telegraph line, and the large areas required for stations, workshops, and quarters. 
Over this entire area (in the case of the Gold Coast amounting to over 2,590 acres) every 
tree, bush, and shrub has to be felled, cut up, and removed, and the roots afterwards 
excavated. In the case of each of the numerous large forest trees the labour involved is 
very great, in one case specially noted upon the Gold Coast 15 men being engaged for six 
days in felling and cutting up one large tree. Many such trees were encountered. In 
addition to the clearing for the railway itself it is necessary to cut down all trees outside 
that area, which in falling might obstruct the railway. 


(d) The Cost of Imported Labour.—The cost of the Gold Coast Railway has been 
increased by other causes additional to the above, such as the cost of importing a large 
quantity of labour, the cost of this being about £46,000 for the importation of about 
13,000 men, principally from Lagos. 


(e) The Cost of Other Items.—The cost of permanent way has been, particularly in 
the case of the Gold Coast Railway, greatly increased by the necessity for heavy ballasting 
of the line, while at the same time ballast was extremely difficult to find. 


(f) The cost of all the railways has had to bear the considerable freights per ton 
for shipping, while the cost of the Gold Coast Railway has been increased by the high 
rate of wages caused by the competition for labour with the mines. 


52. Comparison of Cost with other Railways.—In spite of the unfavourable circum- 
stances outlined above, the cost of the railways in West Africa will be found to compare 
favourably with many railways constructed not only in Tropical Africa, but in many 
other parts of Africa, and in many other British Colonies. 


53. The following tables show the cost of the British West African Government 
Railways compared with other railways in Africa and in British Possessions :— 


COST OF THE BRITISH WEST AFRICAN RAILWAYS. 
Including Permanent Bridges, Headquarters Establishment, and Rolling Stock, &c., complete. 


—_— Gauge. Total Cost. Length. senate —_— 
Sierra Leone :— £ Miles. £ 
Ist section... we | 2 ft. Gin. | 193,946 32 | 6,060 | Includes establishment of 
| base and 11 steel viaducts. 
2nd section... «-» | 2 £t. 6 in. 97,164 23 4,224 | Impeded by native insur- 
rection. 
3rd section... we | 2 ft. 6 in. 319,046 80 | 3,988 | Including permanent steel 
| bridges, additional build- 
ings required by open 
lines and deviations to 
eliminate some steep 
gradients. 
4th section... see | SEG ine 348,000 87 4,000 | Still under construction; a 
— ——_—— saving upon the estimate 
Total and average ... | 2ft. 6 in. 958,156 222 4,316 expected. 
Gold Coast ... te «- | 3ft.6in. | 1,753,488 170 |10,314* | Accounts not complete at 
date; a saving is expected, 
Expenditure upon jetties, 
piers, seawalls and other 
harbour works is not in- 
cluded. 
Lagos FP sa ae | Sit. Gin. 882,961 125 | 7,064 | Includes all capital expen- 
diture to 30th June, 
1903. 


* The higher cost of the Gold Coast Railway is due to tne difficulties referred to in the text, the heavier works done, 
and the high rate of wages paid to labourers on the Gold Coast owing to competition with the mining companies. 

{ The expenditure upon the Lagos Railway, as shewn, does not include the cost of the Carter and Denton Bridges, 
Lagos Steam Tramway, and other works carried out by the Railway Department, but which are independent undertakings 
sanctioned under separate authorities. 
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COST OF OTHER AFRICAN RAILWAYS. 


Railway. 


Tropical Africa. 
(1) St. Louis-Dakar ... 
(1) Kayes-Niger 


(2) Konakry-Niger 
(3) Dahomey ... 


(4) Uganda Railway ... 
(5) Congo Railway 


Temperate Africa. 


(6) Cape Government 
Railways. 
Transvaal and 
Orange River 
Proposed Rail- 
ways. 


(7) Natal Government 
Railways. 


(8) Algerian Railways 


(8) Tunisian Railways 


Gauge. 


Metre 


Metre and 


Metre 


Metre 


Metre 
2 ft. 6 in, 


3 ft. 6 in. 
3 ft. 6 in. 


3 ft. Gin. 


4 ft. 84 in. 
and metre. 


4 ft. 8} in. 


Cost 


Remarks. 


0-60 metre, 


Mostly flat sandy country. 


Not yet finished, last por- 
tion estimated only. 


To Paouignan (estimated). 
A portion of this is paid 
by the Railway Company 
who supply Rolling Stock 
and superstructure. Col- 
ony pays Company £1,000 
per mile. Subsidy spread 

Colony 

granted a land grant to 

Company of 728,000acres. 

Railway belongs to the 

Company and not to the 

Colony until 75 years 


Narrow gauge, open country, 


Estimated cost of seven new 
recommended 
by Johannesburg Con- 
ference, March 2nd, 1903. 


Total Cost. Length. per mile. 
£ £ 
1,542,244 164 9,402 
3,351,144 350 9,574 
_- 93 6,100 | Still in progress. 
937,146 126 7,437 
over 8 years. 
after completion. 
5,550,000 584 9,503 | Still incomplete. 
2,600,000 250 | 10,400 
severe gradients. 
22,469,389 | 2,135 10,524 
5,161,000 668 7,726 
Railways 
7,800,216 567 13,771 
24,761,600 | 1,815 13,600 
2,659,280 388 6,850 


(1) From Official Report to Chamber of Deputies, 28th March, 1903, 
(2) From La Dépéche Coloniale. 
(3) From French Ambassador's Despatch, No. 56 Africa, dated 23rd June, 103, 


(4) From Statement in Parliament, December, 1902. 
(5) From Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. 


(6) From Statistical Tables, Colonial and other Possessicns for 1901. 
(7) From Statistical Year Book for C lony of Natal for 190u. 
(8) From Chemins de Fer Francais, Statistiques for 1898. 


COST OF OTHER COLONIAL RAILWAYS. 


*New South Wales Govern- 
ment Railway. 

*Tasmania Government 
Railway. 

*Queenslund Government 
Railway. 

*New Zealand Government 
Railway. 


4 ft. 84 in. 
3 ft. 6 in. 
3 ft. 6 in. 


38,932,781 | 2,845 


3,659,069 


439 


19,526.370 | 2,801 
3ft.6in. | 17,207,328 | 2,212 


13,684 
8,335, 
6,071 
7,179 


To June 30th, 1901. 

To December 31st, 1900. 
To December 31st, 1900. 
To March 31st, 1901. 


* From Statistical Table re Colonial Possessions of the United Kingdom, 190, 


COST OF SOME INDIAN AND OTHER RAILWAYS OF EQUIVALENT GAUGE. 


oe | Gauge. Total Cost. ‘Length, Miles. | Cost per Mile. 
*Rajputama-Malwa_... Ce 5. Metre R12,87,20,729 ! 1,674 | R76,894 
*gouthern Mahratta ... ... 1 Metre RO,51,13,422 | 1,042 91,279 
saouth Indians. Ae days ani “Metre R7A248486 1,042 «| «R71,255 
aRurmate.- din Aton chet she eMetre R7,56,31,200 |» 886 | 85,362 
{Federated Malay States... ... Metre 81,83,41,977 213. | $86,112 


* From Administration Reports on Railways in India. 

+ From Min. Proo. Inst. C.E., Vol. CL., p. 2 

As a matter of some interest at the date of this report it mav be mentioned that the Trans-Siberian Railway is stated to 
have cost £16,065 per mile. 


54. There is one important point to be noticed with regard to the speed of 
contruction and the cost of railways in West Africa—that the further they are constructed 
the greater is the speed of construction and the less the cost, provided they are 
authorised and organised as a whole and not in sections. This is due to the better climate 
and the more open country found further inland, the greater facilities given to the staff 
to organise the machinery of construction, the increasing confidence and efficiency of the 
native labourers, and the existence of an established base with quarters for the staff, 
workshops, and improved landing facilities. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


55. It appears to us undesirable to prolong this report by inserting « large number 
of statistics, but it may be of interest to note the numbers of Europeans who have been 
engaged upon the works as shown in the following table. The first column gives 
the average number of appointments upon each railway during the construction. 
The second shows the number of men who have actually filled the appointments 
during the construction. The third column gives the average number of men who 
have filled each post. The next column gives the actual number of visits made to each 
undertaking by members of the staff, upon agreement with the Colonial Government, 
and the last column gives the average number of such “ tours” or trips per annum. 


Average Number of Average Total number Average 

be! ‘3 f individuals number of of “tours number of 

-— a lateseats filling such individuals of service” “ tours of 

et ti appointments per to end of service” per 

asc to end of 1903.| appointment. 1903. annum, 

Sierra Leone Government Rail- 44 239 5:43, 50 
way. 

Lagos Government Railway ... 57 219 3°84 66 
Gold Coast Government Railway 90 388 431 106 


The following table shows the number of natives employed on the railways at 
various dates :— 


Natives. August, 1899. | June, 1902. January, 1903. | January, 1904. 
i 
Sierra Leone Railway Construction ... fe 1,063 4,685 , 3,281 3,571 
Lagos Railway Construction... wai nae 10,426 _- | _ —_— is 
Gold Coast Railway Construction ate aoe 2,714 16,000 12,417 2,502 
Totals ... aes s-| 14,203 20,685 15,698 6 073 
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The rates of pay for unskilled labour upon the British West African Railways are 
pj vimana shown in the following list, and the rates of pay upon the French West 
African railways are shown for comparison :— 

— —  eSSesese 


Rate of pay for unskilled 

labour. 
Sierra Leone Government Railway ee +» | Os. 10d. per day. 
Gold Coast Government Railway Se wees | SLSR OG ike gy 
Lagos Government Railway a tee eeta|! kes Os, egy 4s 
Kayes—Niger Railway... Ay ae we | OCOfr. 4 These 
Konakry—Niger Railway... a wes +. | unknown figures 
Dahomey Railway... O75 fr. 4 unofficial 


56. Lolling Stock.-The following table shows the quantity of Rolling Stock supplied 
te each Railway :— 


West AFRICAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Table of Rolling Stock supplied. 


Locomotives. Coaching Stock. Goods Stock. g : Fi 
= ie ec ete ech ea - —_——— — & 3 <i 
g 3 ; So 4 S 
Geile |e |2 Pa ee ee ge $ | & 
Sele [2 | ey gi£/é8l2 ? es &s S 
fe 24/23/82) alo} els]e&] a z g\&s) 3 [3 6] 2 
£2/8—/8E/2E/s])e]/&/sl/elsle]s)/3)4 las) « Sse | 3 
es |#a|/H#e|BAISTEL ES /2/5]2)5)3)8 lea) & Jeger] & 
um a a i=) ByJeRlolja~lelajo,;oj;o]e& [a eB Ye a 
Sierra Leone Gov- 4 19 - — |237 1 “2 172 
ernment Railway. 
Gold Coast Govern- 6 4 6 6 250 
ment Railway. 
Lagos Government 5 - 10 2 166 
Railway. 


Notes :— 
Sierra Leone Railway ... All stock except 2 brake-vans is 8-wheeled. 
Gold Coast Railway «All stock except 36 open and 12 covered waggons is 8-wheeled. 
Lagos Railway... ... All stock except 24 ballast waggons is 8-wheeled. 


Concuusion. 


47. This report may be concluded with the remark that in the three Crown Colonies 
under reference railways aggregating 522 miles in length have been successfully constructed 
in the face of great difficulties with regard to climate, political disturbances, absence of 
surveys, scarcity and inferiority of the labour supply, and in the cases of Lagos and 
Gold Coast, scarcity of ballasting materials ; in spite of which the railways have been 
constructed at a rate of progress, and ata cost, which will compare with any railways 
undertaken under similar conditions, to the great benefit, direct and indirect, of the 
Colonies possessing them, in revolutionising the means of communication, assisting 
administration, decreasing the cost of transport, improving trade, and causing more liberal 
education of the natives, in fact, in generally developing the Colonies. 


SHELFORD & SON, 


35a, Great George Street, Consulting Engineers, 
Westminster, 8.W. West African Government Railways. 


NoTE.—Since the date of this Report, Sir William Shelford, K.C.M.G., has retired from the firm 
of Shelford and Son, and the business of that firm has been carried out by Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., D.Sc. (Past President of the Institution of Civil Engineers) and Mr. Frederic 
Shelford, B.Sc., M. Inst. C.E., under the style of “ Baker and Shelford.” 


STOPPING .PLACES 


PortLokko FA 


At the following points the 
trains stop for passengers but 
there areno stations - 

AllenTown Rokelle 
DevilHole Scobie 
Howell Makora 


Yoyema 


ENLARGEMENT OF. FREETOWN 
Scale 1 Mile to an Inch 
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DRAFT. 
No. 2 
Mr. LYTTELTON to the Governors of SIERRA LEONE, LAGOS, and the 
GOLD COAST. 
Sir, Downing Street, December 5, 1904. 


I Have the honour to transmit to you a copy of a report by the Consulting 
Engineers upon the construction of the Government Railways in Sierra Leone, Lagos, 
and the Gold Coast, in which hey review from an engineering standpoint the work 
which has been accomplished, and I take advantage of this opportunity to add a few 
remarks with regard to certain questions of policy for which the Colonial Governments 
and the Secretary of State are responsible. 


2. Between 1879 and 1893 various applications for concessions to make railways in 
West Africa were received at the Colonial bifice, and the Secretary of State was prepared 
to entertain such applications from responsible persons who could show that they were 
ready and able to undertake the work and to give security for its due performance. It 
proved, however, to be an essential feature of these schemes, when they came to be 
examined, that a guarantee of interest on the capital required should be obtained from the 
Colonial Governments, and the Secretary of State declined to depart from the rule, based 
upon the experience of the Colonial Office in connection with railways in other colonies, 
that, where the Government of a Crown Colony is not justified in itself undertaking the 
construction of a railway, it would not be proper for it to support, by the grant of a 
guarantee of interest, an enterprise which could not secure the confidence of the public 
without that assistance. 


3. In 1892, however, the then Secretary of State, Lord Knutsford, considered that 
the time had come when steps should be taken to determine whether construction of 
railways should be undertaken in West Africa, where the influence of the British Govern- 
mfent was no longer confined to the settlements on the coast, but was being extended over 
the adjacent territories ; and for this purpose it was necessary to have such preliminary sur- 
veys made as would enable a trustworthy estimate of the cost to be prepared. Without 
this information the Government could not deal with the question of construction in any 
form, whether by Government or by private enterprise. The cost of such surveys seemed 
to him to be necessary and legitimate expenditure in any case. If the Government built 
the railway, it was of course inevitable ; and, if a Company did the work, the Govern- 
ment could make it a condition that the surveys should be taken over by the Company at 
cost price. 


4. Accordingly in 1893 the Marquess of Ripon, who had succeeded Lord Knuts- 
ford as Secretary of State, approved of a recommendation by the Governor of the Gold 
Coast, the late Sie W. Brandford Griffith, that Captain J. Irvine Lang, R.E., should be 
employed to make preliminary surveys, starting from the coast in the neighbourhood of 
Saltpond and passing through the rich palm kernel and oil-producing countries to 
Insuaim, the capital of Western Akim, which, being in a central position, was regarded 
as forming a convenient point for sending off branch railways to Ashanti on the one side 
and to Eastern Akim on the other ; an experienced surveyor was sent out to accompany 
the Governor of Lagos, Mr. (now Sir Gilbert) Carter on his approaching visit to the 
interior, one of the objects of which was to ascertain whether a railway would be prac- 
ticable and in what direction it could most usefully and profitably be made ; and the 
Governor of Sierra Leone was consulted as to the expediency of sending out an engineer 
to make preliminary surveys in that colony and the adjacent territories. 


5. Representations were also received at this time from the Manchester and Liverpool 
Chambers of Commerce in favour of the construction of light railways in Sierra Leone, 
the Gold Coast, and Lagos ; and, in particular, the Liverpool Chamber suggested that a 
survey should be made for the construction of a line from Freetown to Falaba. The 
Governor of Sierra Leone doubted whether such a railway would prove remunerative, 
but it was decided to obtain at any rate an estimate of the cost of making a preliminary 
survey and report for a line from Freetown to Bumban, and it was laid down by the 
Secretary of State that any railway to be constructed must be of an essentially light and 
inexpensive class and calculated for the conveyance of traffic at a low rate of speed only. 
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6. The engineer who was selected to advise upon this matter, and who was sub- 
sequently appointed to be Consulting Engineer for all the West African railways, was 
Mr. William Shelford, M. Inst. C.E., who had had a very large experience of railways 
and other works both at home and abroad, and had practised for 27 years in 
Westminster. He had for some years been a Member of the Council of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, was the chief responsible Engineer of the Hull and Barnsley and West 
Riding Junction Railway from its inception to completion, and had also been connected 
ae railways in Canada, Argentina, Sicily, Italy, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and 
ndia. 


7. In October, 1894, Captain Lang’s report on the Gold Coast survey was received 
at the Colonial Office, and Mr. Shelford was consulted with regard to it. 
Mr. Shelford reported in March, 1895, that he concurred in the general line proposed for 
the railway and in the selection of Appam as the coast terminus, and he expressed the 
opinion that the very complete manner in which the survey had been carried out justified 
its being accepted asa basis on which to deal with the question of railway construction on 
the Gold Coast. But he also explained that the line proposed was of a much better 
and more expensive type than the traffic was likely to require for many years to come. 
The gradients and curves were such as to admit of a comparatively high rate of speed over 
the greater part of the line but at the cost of heavy earthworks and a high rate of 
expenditure. He advised that the speed should be limited to 15 miles an hour, a 
condition which would make it practicable to introduce steeper gradients and sharper 
curves and at the cost of some increase in the mileage to effect great reductions of earth- 
works and consequently of expense. This condition, which was in accordance with the 
principle already laid down by the Secretary of State in the case of Sierra Leone, was 
adopted by the Government. 


8. In the meantime progress had been made with surveys in Lagos and Sierra Leone, 
and towards the end of 1895, the Secretary of State (Mr. Chamberlain) decided that the 
construction of the first sections of the proposed railways in each Colony should be 
proceeded with and that the Colonial Governments should undertake the work ia 
preference to relying upon private enterprise. 


9. The next point to be determined was whether tenders should be invited for the 
execution of the work by contractors or the departmental system should be adopted, 
and it was decided to take the latter course. The Consulting Engineers refer briefly in 
paragraphs 43 and 44 of their report to the advantages of the departmental system, 
from a technical point of view, in conditions such as those prevailing in West Africa ; 
but, as the decision arrived at has been much criticised in connection with the Gold 
Coast Railway, I have had a memorandum prepared in which the comparative merits of 
the alternative systems of railway construction in undeveloped countries, and especially in 
West Africa, are discussed at some length, and a copy of this memorandum is enclosed. 
I enclose also copies of notes on the construction of railways in Ceylon, Jamaica, and 
Trinidad. 


10. There was no difference of opinion with regard to the starting points of the 
Sierra Leone and Lagos Railways, and very little difficulty in deciding upon the routes 
to be followed by those lines ; but in the case of the Gold Coast, while some (including 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce) advocated the construction of a line such as that 
proposed by Sir Brandford Griffith and Captain Lang, which would develop the vegetable 
resources of the country, there were others who desired that the gold-mining districts 
should first be opened up, and there was also very great divergence of opinion as to the ports 
which should be selected as the starting points of either line. It was, therefore, decided 
not to proceed with the construction of the proposed line from Appam to Insuaim 
until surveys had been madé for a line to Tarquah, and a report had been obtained from 
Messrs. Coode, Son, and Matthews on the possibility of constructing harbours at the 
various ports. The result was that a decision with regard to the construction of railways 
on the Gold Coast was delayed until the end of 1897, when it was decided to begin by 
constructing the line from Seccondee to Tarquah, as being one which should prove 
immediately remunerative. 


11. In 1901 a contract was made between the Gold Coast Government and the 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, Limited, under which the Government undertook to 
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extend the railway from Tarquah to Coomassie, and the Company agreed to pay to the 
Government for 20 years from the date of the completion of the line to Obbuassi a sum 
sufficient to make up the net receipts of the railway for each year to £20,000 until the 
line was completed to Coomassie, and thereafter to £30,000. It was also agreed that, if 
the net receipts in any year exceeded 44 per cent. on the capital expended, the Company 
should be entitled to one-fifth of any such excess, 


12. In the case of the Sierra Leone and Lagos Railways there has been practically 
no criticism of the manner in which they have been constructed, and the work is generally 
recognised as satisfactory. It is true that, at a meeting of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce in 1900, Sir William MacGregor made some remarks which seemed to show 
that he was very much dissatisfied with the whole system of construction, but he has 
explained that he was referring only to the arrangements for medical attendance upon 
the construction staff, which would, in his opinion, have been more satisfactory if the 
doctors employed in connexion with the railway had been placed under the Principal 
Medical Officer of the Colony. 


13. The Gold Coast Railway has, however, been exposed to a good deal of criticism, 
and, although many of the complaints which have been made have proved to he 
exaggerated or unfounded, it is unfortunately the case that the construction of the line 
has not proceeded so satisfactorily as in the other two colonies. But this was due, not to 
any faults in the design or laying out of the Gold Coast Railway, but to the special 
difficulties described in Messrs. Shelford and Son’s report, of which the most serious 
were the Ashanti War and its effect upon the supply of labour and the difficulty of 
obtaining a sufficient amount of suitable ballast. In 1901, Mr. Percy Tarbutt, wishing 
to satisfy himself whether the complaints which were then being made were well founded, 
sent out an engineer, Mr. C. T. Spencer, Assoc. Memb. Inst. C.E., to make an independent 
examination of the Seccondee-Tarquah section of the line. In his report, dated the 
11th of March, 1902, a copy of which is enclosed, Mr. Spencer stated as follows :— 
“ The line has been very well located : the earth works are light and there are no bridges 
of first importance. The permanent way is well designed, and the locomotives and 
trucks are suited to their work. There is a want of ballast, however, and the result in a 
tropical country with a very heavy rainfall is to press the steel sleepers into the clay of 
the formation and throw the line out of all resemblance to true alignment.” He 
described the efforts which were being made to keep the line in order in the absence of 
suitable stone bailast, and pointed out that trains were running daily, while “ derailments 
were the exception and not the rule,” but that there was considerable friction between 
the public, who wanted their goods carried first, and the railway authorities, who held 
that preference should be given to construction material. By the completion of the 
line to Coomassie this last source of irritation has now been removed, and I am informed 
that the difficulty as regards ballast has at last been overcome. 


14. As reference has been made in Parliament to an offer by Messrs. Pauling and 
'Co., Limited, I enclose a copy of the correspondence which passed with them on the 
subject. Upon the receipt of their letter of the 9th of January, 1901, Mr. Chamberlain 
arranged to see their representative, Mr. Lawley, and explained to him that their proposal 
came so late that to entertain it would certainly involve much delay, which it was 
undesirable to incur, and that in any case their offer would have to be based on a proper 
specitication and a reasonably protective contract. He added, however, that, if 
r. Lawley liked to communicate with the Crown’ Agents for the Colonies and the 
Consulting Engineers, and wished, after learning from them the conditions, to make a 
definite offer, it would be considered, but that no pledge with regard to the action of the 
Government could be given. It will be seen that in their letter of the 27th of June, 
1901, Messrs. Pauling and Co. made an offer to construct the extension of the line from 
Tarquah to Coomassie, an estimated distance of 140 miles, for £6,650 per mile complete, 
including survey and rolling stock and “to have the line so far ss Obbuassi sufficiently 
far advanced to permit of its being used for traffic by the end of May, 1902, and to 
Coomassie by the end of March, 1903, and the whole line permanently completed by the 
end of 1903.” This offer, however, as regards the dates on which the sections would be 
completed, was conditional upon their being able to commence operations by the end of 
July, which, as they only wrote on the 27th of June, was practically impossible. 
Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, caused them to be informed on the 11th of July that the 
arrangements for the construction of the line by the Gold Coast Government were so far 
advanced that it was not possible to entertain any alternative proposal. It was not 
therefore necessary, he observed, to offer any observations upon their proposal in detail, 
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but, in view of the possibility of other opportunities arising, he added that there were 
many points on which he would require amendment if any similar offer were to be 
entertained. . 

15. With the opening of the lines in Sierra Leone, Lagos, and the Gold Coast, which 
form the subject of Messrs. Shelford and Son’s Report, the first stage in the construction 
of railways in the British West African Colonies and Protectorates has been completed. 
But, having regard to the various proposals which huve been put forward for the con- 
struction of other lines, I think that it will be convenient for me tu conclude this despatch 
by stating my views with regard to the policy to be adopted in dealing with applications 
from private individuals or companies for concessions to construct railways in West 
Africa. I concur in the opinion of my predecessor that as a general principle it is best 
that the work of railway construction should be undertaken, and the lines owned and con- 
trolled, by the Colonial Governments themselves ; but in laying down this general principle 
Mr. Chamberlain explained that he must not be understood as wishing to deprecate the 
intervention of bona fide private enterprise in such undertakings, and that each case must 
be considered upon its merits. It would not be expedient to allow main trunk lines, on 
which the prosperity of the country would in great measure depend, to be under any 
other control than that of the Colonial Government. But applications might be received 
from mining companies and others urging the construction of lines which are not lines of 
general development, but are only intended to be feeders of a main Government line, or at 
any rate have only the object of tapping particular districts in which the applicants are 
interested, and these stand on a different footing. It may happen that the circumstances 
of the district in question are such as to justify or require the construction of a railway 
through it, and yet there may be financial or other reasons which prevent the Government 
undertaking the work. Such cases, where the parties are genuinely interested, deserve 
consideration, and the Government must either itself construct a line which is required or 
allow the interested parties to construct it under proper conditions. Of the two alterna- 
tives, I should prefer to adopt generally the former, and to follow the plan of taking from 
the parties a guarantee of traffic, sufficient to cover working expenses and debt charges, 
provided that their resources were such as to justify a reasonable expectation that the 
guarantee would prove effective. In some cases, however, it might be expedient to grant 
a concession to construct, equip, and work a line for a term of years, if a reasonable sum 
could be fixed for the expropriation of the holder of the concession at the end of the term. 
That sum would have to be limited to the Gona side capital expenditure on construction 
and equipment, plus a reasonable percentage to cover preliminary expenses. Arrange- 
ments for expropriation in the case of failure to complete or work the line would also be 
required, But, under either system, it would be necessary to have a survey and report 
on the line and its probable traffic which the Colonial Government could rely upon, and 
which would therefore have to be made by engineers employed by the Government. If 
the first system were adopted, the cost of the survey would be added to the capital sum 
on which the guarantee was based. Under the second system, the concessionaire would be 
required to deposit with the Government the cost of the survey as estimated by the Con- 
sulting Engineers, and to agree to pay an'y reasonable amount over and above the estimated 
cost if that should be exceeded in carrying out the survey. In the event of its being 
decided to make a survey at the cost of private parties, it would be explained to them 
that the Government gives no undertaking that they will have the offer of a concession 
to construct the line if the Government does not desire to construct it itself, but that the 
Government reserves the right to offer the concession to any other persons or to refuse to 
permit the construction of the line at all. If, however, the Government should either 
itself construct the line or give a concession for the construction to other persons, the 
amount paid for the survey would be refunded to the parties who had paid it, with interest 
for the period during which the money had been in the hands of the Government. 

IT have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


ALFRED LYTTELTON. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 2. 
MEMORANDUM ON ALTERNATIVE Systems oF Raitway Construction 1n UNDEVELOPED 
CounTRIES AND ESPECIALLY WEST AFRICA. 
; A Government which contemplates the construction of railways has open to it the 
choice of two alternative methods of construction and working. It may either have 
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recourse to the assistance of private enterprise, or it may itself undertake the work as one 
of the functions of public administration. Both systems have their advocates and both 
have been adopted in the British Colonies in a variety of circumstances. 


2. At first sight, the preponderance of advantage might seem to lie with entrusting 
the responsibilities connected with railway construction and working to private enterprise. 
It is sometimes maintained that under a system of State construction and administration, 
such as prevails in many Continental countries, the convenience of the public is not so 
carefully studied or provided for as where the competition of rival companies gives an 
incentive to all to secure the largest possible share of the patronage of the public. So far 
as these arguments are applied to countries where « large and constantly increasing 
traffic is awaiting the means of transport, and where the prospect of speedy and remunera- 
tive returns is free from exceptional risks and contingencies, bona fide enterprise in the 
form of company administration may often be the best solution of the problem. Where 
companies of good standing are prepared to undertake the construction and working of 
a railway on the basis of their own credit, and to embark their own capital in the under- 
taking, a Government may properly offer to them every assistance in its power for 
bringing their undertaking to a successful issue. Liberal facilities for acquiring land, 
legislative provision for securing them against undue competition and for giving them the 
necessary powers for entering upon and acquiring private land and property and for 
carrying out their objects in security and free from disturbance, and advantages in regard 
to the importation of the materials and stores required for the purposes of the uniler- 
taking, are some among the forms which the assistance of the Government in such cases 
may legitimately take. 


3. But in comparatively undeveloped countries, the risks incidental to railway 
undertakings are an uncertain quantity, and are such as are not favourable to private 
enterprise of the kind to which we have referred. They make it almost inevitable that 
the Government should‘ give something more than a benevolent support to the under- 
taking. The capital required for the work will as a rule not be forthcoming, regard 
being had to the risks, unless the support of the Government takes the practical form 
either of the guarantee of interest, of the contribution of a substantial subsidy, of partici- 
pation in the undertaking by subscribing a portion of the capital, or, possibly, of a more 
or less extensive grant of valuable Crown lands in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
proposed line. The fact that the Government is prepared to grant this substantial sup- 
port changes the whole character of the transection. The concession becomes a direct 
pledge of the Government's credit and resources, and, as such, becomes a saleable property 
of a value directly proportionate to that credit. 


4. It is at this point that the company promoter usually intervenes. A concession 
such as the above, from a Government whose position and resources command the respect 
of European markets, is his opportunity. He, and those associated with him, have as a 
rule little or no interest in the final success of the undertaking, which is the object which 
has induced the Government to give its support. Their interest begins, and not 
infrequently ends, with the flotation of a company, in regard to which ne occupy the 
generally remunerative position of vendors. The onerous terms exacted by the promoters 
in this capacity have often directly led to the early failure of the undertaking. In such 
a case the position of a guaranteeing Government may easily become one of great 
difficulty. However carefully it may have fenced itself round with legal and other 
protections on paper, the circumstances with which it finds itself confronted leave it as a 
rule but little choice of action when the railway has been built or partially built. If the 
former, it may possibly have been worked more or less efficiently for some time, but in 
any case the pressure of public opinion generally makes it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to abandon the work and to allow the railway once commenced, or once in 
operation, to revert to the jungle. It has to make with the defaulting company the best 
bargain it can. If it attempts to rely upon the strict letter of the remedies which may 
have been provided for such cases in its contract with the company, it will probably find 
itself met by an outcry as regards the sacrifice of shareholders’ interests, the discourage- 

‘ment of enterprise,-and similar pleas, which it will find extremely difficult to resist. 
Sooner or later it will share the experience which has fallen to the lot of many Colonial 
Governments and will be compelled to acquire on exorbitant terms an indifferently built 

_ and badly equipped railway, which it might have constructed for itself at perhaps less 
than half of the outlay. 
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5. The less the country in which railways are about to be built is developed, and the 
greater the natural difficulties which have to be faced, the more strongly do the foregoing 
considerations apply. It becomes then necessary to consider the alternative, namely, that 
the Colonial Government should itself undertake the work of construction. 


6. The advantages of a system of State railways are obvious and important. The 
Government can ensure the adequate consideration of each scheme and the complete 
preparation of the preliminaries. It can effectually check over-capitalisation, for it will 
allocate to the work no more capital than is actually required for construction and 
equipment, and it can control the expenditure of that capital. If it has to borrow, it 
obtains the full advantage of its own credit. It profits to the utmost by the success 
of the enterprise ‘ated of finding itself compelled to assume the risks of failure while 
others reap the profits. And, lastly, the property in the country’s chief means of 
transport, with all its possibilities of increment in value, is vested in the Government for 
the good of the country at large and is not held for the advantage of private 
speculators. 


7. The want of enterprise which is sometimes apt to characterise the management of 
State railways has already been referred to. There is the further objection that a State is 
at some disadvantage in the actual working of its railways. It is exposed to criticisms 
and to influences trom which companies are free and frequently finds itself precluded 
from adopting, in regard to competing interests, measures which are essential to the 
success of the railways and which a company would not hesitate to introduce. But the 
advantages of Government contro! will in British Colonies almost always outweigh these 
objections. 


8. A Government, having decided to undertake the construction and equipment ot 
its railways, has next to determine how they shall actually be-built. The Government 
may, either entrust the work to a firm of contractors, or it may adopt the departmental 
system, under which it virtually becomes its own contractor. 


9. Whichever system is decided upon, certain preliminaries of survey and design are 
essential in order that the extent and character of the work to be undertaken may be 
determined. The district to be served by the railway should be thoroughly examined by 
reconnaissance surveys, to be followed, when the best general line for the railway has been 
settled, by the working survey, with longitudinal and cross sections and full particulars 
of waterways, of the nature of the ground, of approaches, station sites, level crossings, 
and other details. From these particulars, the requisite plans, specifications, quantities, 
and estimates, can be prepared. With these, the Government is in possession of the 
materials for forming an opinion of the nature and cost of the work, and for deciding on 
the mode of construction. 


10. Under the contract system the work may be put up to competition, or a contract 
may be arrived at by negotiation witha single firm. The latter method, though not 
uncommon among companies and private individuals, is for obvious reasons only open to 
Governments in rare and very special circumstances. Competition is almost always 
resorted to, on account of the check which it affords on prices. 


11. To obtain the full advantage of competition it is of the first importance that 
tenders shal] be invited on a basis which admits of a fair comparison of the offers received. 
It is to effect this that stress is laid on the necessity of preparing full information as to 
the work to be done. It will of course be stipulated in the contract that the surveys, 
plans, and specifications, placed at the disposal of tenderers must be accepted by them 
on their own responsibility, and time must be allowed for them to send agents to examine 
the proposed trace of the line and obtain the local information they require. This, 
however, in no way obviates the necessity of supplying competing firms with all possible 
information, without which no true comparison of tenders is possible. 


12. Not only must the intended work be accurately defined, but the full conditions 
with which the contractor will have to comply should be laid before the firms tendering. 
These deal with all such matters as the respective responsibilities und liabilities of 
Government and contractor ; the contrcl over the work to be exercised by Government ; 
the rate of progress of the contract ; conditions of periodical and final payments ; pro- 
vision in case of failure to complete the work ; settlement of disputes ; and many cther 
matters which vitally affect the value of the contract. , 
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13, The contract may be of various kinds. It may provide that the entire work is 
to be completed for a lump sum ; or it may contain a schedule setting out the various 
classes of work to be performed, leaving the tenderer to set a rate against each, and 
providing that the work actually done is to be measured on completion and the amount 
payable calculated accordingly. It may provide that the contractor shall supply all 
materials of every kind, placing upon him the chances of a fluctuating market ; or it may 
leave the purchase of materials to the Government, which will then benefit should prices 
fall, and will in any case pay no more than the actual cost. It may throw all risks of 
every description upon the contractor, hoping thus to secure the Gavernient against 
extra charges ; or it may place upon the Government such risks as bad foundations, 
cuttings turning out to be rock rather than soil, and soon. These are matters for con- 
sideration in each case, but, speaking generally, the more such risks as the latter are 
taken by the Government and those of the contractor limited to such as he ought to be 
able to foresee and provide against, the more economical the transaction is in the end 
likely to prove. It ought theoretically to be possidle to so draw a contract that in no 
circumstances will an extra charge fall upon the Government. Such a contract might 
sound attractive, but in practice a reponsible contractor would either decline to terder at 
all, or would cover himself by so wide a margin to provide against possible contingencies 
that his price would be prohibitive. 


14, The contract having been entered into, its execution must be supervised on the 
spot, on behalf of the Government, by a resident engineer appointed for the purpose. It 
is his business to watch the progress of the work, to see that it is carried out in accordance 
with the specification and with due speed and that the conditions are complied with. He 
is responsible that the measurements on which payment is made are correctly taken. He 
reports to the Government or to the Consulting Engineer any matters requiring their 
attention, and is responsible throughout for the supervision of the contractor’s operations, 


15. By the departmental system of construction is meant in effect that the Govern- 
ment becomes its own contractor, taking upon itself the risks inseparable from the 
undertaking but avoiding the payment of the profit which a contractor would demand to 
cover these risks. Although it is possible under this system to begin the work without 
the full preparation of the plans, specifications, and quantities, which are indispensable 
for the proper letting of the work by contract, the careful preparation of preliminaries 
affords the Government not only a reliable forecast of expenditure, but also a means of 
watching and checking the progress of the work during construction. The success of the 
system depends almost entirely on the Government being able to entrust the control of 
the work to an officer of its own possessing the requisite qualifications and experience, 
and on its being prepared to vest in that officer the same large measure of discretion as is 
given ly a contractor to his Chief Agent. This officer is usually styled the Resident 
Engineer or Chief Resident Engineer. He is as a rule specially engaged by the Govern- 
ment for the particular work in question, his selection resting with the Consulting 
Engineer who is responsible for the technical conduct of the work and by whose 
instructions he is guided in technical matters. He engages his own labour, orders (through 
the Crown Agents and subject to the approval of the Consulting Engineer) his own 
materials, and takes on himself, under the general instructions of the Consulting 
Engineer, the entire control of the work. He is for discipline and general purposes the 
servant of the Government, to whom he looks for instructions on any matters apart from 
the technical conduct of the works. In technical matters he is guided by the Consulting 
Engineer, with whom he is in constant correspondence, and to whom he is responsible for 
the proper execution of the work specified. 


16. Comparing the merits of the two alternatives, it is claimed for the contract 
system that the Government knows beforehand the expense it will have to incur, and that 
it gains the advantage of the special experience which contractors of good standing 
possess in the management of large works. For these advantages the Government has to 
pay in the form of the contractor’s profit. That profit is often large and the system does 
not by any means invariably secure to the Government. the advantages it is supposed to 
represent, especially as regards limitation of expense. In some cases the contract sum 
eventually proves to be little more than a basis upon which are built up heavy claims for 
extras and compensation, leading often to costly and vexatious arbitrations or litigations. 
Any deviations from the letter of the contract, such as alterations in the trace or in the 
style of work required, are likely to be made the most of as grounds for additional 
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payment. However carefully the contract may be drawn, unforeseen circumstances may 
arise giving the contractor a claim for compensation which the Government will find it 
difficult to resist. 


17. The departmental system, on the other hand, saves the Government the whole 
of the contractor’s profit and relieves it from the cost and risk of litigation. This system 
has the further advantage of admitting of much greater elasticity in working. It is often 
difficult in a new country to foretell the material and style of construction which will 
prove most suitable. Hence a system under which the experience gained in the earlier 
parts of the work can be applied to those which follow has obvious advantages. It is 
also possible in cases of urgency to begin departmental construction without waiting for 
all the preliminaries which are indispensable if a satisfactory contract is to be arrived at. 
Departmental construction has sometimes been undertaken solely on the basis of a careful 
reconnaissance survey. The working survey and the construction parties have in such 
cases been sent into the field together, the survey party working on as far ahead as 
possible of the construction. Such a procedure is not to be recommended, but the 
possibility of adopting it is in certain cases an important advantage of the departmental 
system. 


18. The possibility of contract work being “scamped” must not be overlooked. 
With a good contractor and careful supervision there should be but little fear of this. If 
however circumstances should turn out unfavourable to the contractor, and he is so tied by 
his. contract as to be involved in loss, it may become a serious danger. In railway 
construction spread over long distances, it is peculiarly difficult to prevent. 


1y, Another point which may occasionally be important is that under the departmental 
system, in which the Government has full control over the engineers of the railway, there 
is less danger of friction with the natives of the Colony than when the labour is employed 
by a contractor. 


20. As a general guiding principle it may be stated that where the magnitude and 
character of the work and the locality in which it lies are such as would be likely to 
attract contractors of good standing, and where it admits of being designed and estimated 
in full detail beforehand, the contract system may present advantages. Where, on the 
other hand, from the nature of the scheme or pressure of time the design cannot be 
completed in detail beforehand ; or where for whatever reasons it is likely to be much 
modified during execution ; or where the convenience of local bodies or of the inhabitants 
has to be studied so that a contractor could not be given freedom to proceed as best suits 
him ; or where on account of climate, or the difficulties incidental to newly opened 
countries, risks have to be taken which cannot be estimated with precision ; there the 
preference would usually be for the departmental system. 


21. It is difficult to establish any comparison of the cost of railways built under the 
two systems based upon actual experience. This could only be done if two precisely 
similiar railways could be simultaneously built in precisely similar conditions, In practice 
the conditions in the different colonies and dependencies vary so much that comparisions 
are of little value. A useful check upon the cost of the two methods was however 
obtained in the case of the Ceylon Northern Extension. This railway runs for the most 
part through moderately easy country, the conditions of labour are wefl settled in Ceylon, 
and plenty of previous experience in railway construction was available. The length of 
the extensicn, about 200 miles, appeared sufficient to make the work attractive. The 
preliminaries were most carefully prepared, and the conditions were such as to throw upon 
the Government the risks of bad foundations, unforeseen rock in cuttings, and so on. It 
seemed therefore to be a case more favourable to the contract system than those ordinarily 
met with. Tenders for the work were invited by advertisement in England, India, and 
Ceylon. The lowest tender received was from a well known firm of railway con- 
tractors of great experience. It exceeded the estimate of the Consulting Engineers by 
about 10 per cent., and contained moreover a condition which would inevitably have led 
to complications and claims for extras. The work was consequently undertaken by the 
Government departmentally and according to the latest information it is expected that 
the work included in the orignal estimate will be completed within the sum allowed. 
Material deviations and improvements were during progress found desirable in some parts 
of the work, which would no doubt have swelled the cost had it been in the hands of a 
contractor. 
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22. The foregoing instance afforded a valuable test of the relative economy of the 
two systems, and tends to show that a Government can carry out this class of work at 
least as cheaply as a contractor. Neither method offers a guarantee that the estimate will 
not be exceeded. This depends upon circumstances, and the circumstances which lead to 
excess under the one system will probably do so under the other. In the Uda Pussellawa 
railway of Ceylon, constructed simultaneously with the Northern Extension and hy the 
same Resident Engineer, considerable excess has occurred owing to unforeseen difficulties 
caused by the extremely rough country traversed. Had this line been contracted for on 
the conditions on which the Northern Extension contract was offered, the same causes 
would unquestionably have produced a similar result. 


23. When such excesses occur on a railway which is being departmentally con- 
structed, they are limited to the actual necessary extra expenditure, and everything is 
- done to keep them as low as possible. But when there is a contractor his interest is to 
make the most of them, and the Government is likely to suffer accordingly. If on the 
other hand circumstances turn out more favourable than was expected, the Government 
under the departmental system reaps the full benefit, which it is scarcely likely to do 
when a contractor is concerned. An example of this is the Sangre Grande extension of 
the Trinidad railway. This was completed departmentally in 1898 at a cost of about 
£80,000, showing a saving of more than 10 per cent. on the estimate. 


24. In the case of the West African railways everything pointed to the departmental 
system. The country was unopened, and in some parts almost unexplored. The climate 
was notoriously bad, and the rainfall unknown. The cost, and even the possibility, of 
obtaining labour on a large scele was quite uncertain. The population was unsettled, and 
might prove hostile. In such conditions a tender must have been to a large extent specu- 
lative, in which case a great margin for contingencies would have been added ; or the 
Government must have taken risks which would have led to an enormous bill for extras. 
Large extras have in fact occurred under the departmental system. It is almost certain 
that they would have been much larger had the works been let to contract. It is impos- 
sible to say what compensation might have been awarded to a contractor on account of 
such an incident as the revolt in Sierra Leone in 1898, which stopped the works and dis- 
organised the staff and later absorbed a large proportion of the railway labourers. The 
sum would certainly have been very heavy. The Ashanti war of 1900 is another case 
in point. It broke up the survey parties, disorganised the labour, and nearly stopped 
construction for a time. The interest of a contractor under similar circumstances would 
be to magnify the interference as much as possible, and so to free himself from his obliga- 
tions as to the time for the completion of the work, in addition to which he would be able 
to establish and to readily justify a claim against the Government for damaged works and 
plant, enforced idleness of his staff, and for general disorganisation of his plans. 


25. Another difficulty with a contractor would be in connection with the importation 
of labour when this is necessary. Every restriction upon a contractor must tend to 
increase his price, but restriction upon the importation of foreign labour into West Africa 
would be absolutely necessary because the introduction of foreigners would be very 
greatly resented by the natives and might lead to very serious disturbances. 


26. An example of the working of a contract on the West Coast of Africa is given 
in a recent statement of the British Consul at Dakar that it had been found necessary for 
the French Government to relieve the contractors for the Konakry-Niger railway of their 

‘obligations and for the officers of the Government to undertake the work themselves. 
The work of the contractors was said to have been much hampered, especially by labour 
difficulties. It is stated that the new arrangement has proved more satisfactory from 
every point of view. A report which appeared in “La Dépéche Coloniale” of the 
31st August, 1903, mentions a similar experience in the case of the Djibuti—Harrar 
railway, also under French administration. 


27. The matter may be thus summed up :— 


a. A system of building and working railways by private enterprise may be 
suited to settled countries where there is a large population and an early 
prospect of good traffic, but may usually be dismissed from consideration 
in new and undeveloped territories. In such circumstances railways should 
be constructed and owned by the Government. 


West 
African 
railways. 


French 
experi- 
ence, 


Conclu- 
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b. For a construction contract to prove economical the work to be done and con- 
ditions under which it is to be done should be accurately defined before- 
hand. Contracts which contain a considerable speculative element, or in 
which much is left to chance or to be settled after the work is done, are 
likely to prove expensive and troublesome. 


c. The necessary precision involves long and careful preparation of preliminaries, 
and in undeveloped countries cannot usually even then be secured. Hence 
in such countries the departmental system is to the advantage of the 
Government. In more advanced countries the execution of works by 
contract may, and sometimes does, present advantages. 


d. Under no system which is practically suitable for adoption can excesses of 
expenditure over estimate be prevented. They depend rather upon the 


circumstances which arise than upon the system, and such circumstances * 


often cannot be foreseen. A contract which shall appear to allow no excess 
can only be framed by putting every conceivable risk upon the contractor, 
and this involves the Government in the certainty of paying a heavy price 
to guard against contingencies which may never arise. In practice, no 
matter what the contract, claims for excess payments may, in circumstances 
which not infrequently arise, be made and upheld. 


March 7, 1904. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 2. 
Cryton Rattways. 


Railway construction in Ceylon illustrates both the contract and the departmental 
systems. The first railway built in Ceylon was from Colombo to Kandy. A liberal 
concession was given to a company called the Ceylon Railway Company, but, although a 
large sum was spent, practically nothing was done, and within a few years the contract 
was dissolved. The Government then entered into a fresh contract for the completion of 
the railway, and in 1867—ten years after its original commencement—the line was 
opened from Colombo to Kandy. The second contractor carried out his contract to the 
satisfaction of the Government and upon its completion he was given a considerable 
bonus. The total cost to the Colonial Government of the railway between Colombo and 
Kandy was more than twice the amount which it had originally been estimated to cost. 


After this experience some vears elapsed before further railway construction was 
attempted. The next extension which was undertaken was that from Nawalapitiya. 
It and the branches to Kalutara and Matale were carried out by contract with satisfactory 
results. In the case of the Nawalapitiya contract, the value of which was Rs.1,907,000, 
the contractors appear to have received additional payment of Rs.126,000 on the ground 
that the work had turned out difficult and the price of materials had risen. In the 
Matale contract the quantity of rock turned out to have been much over-estimated and 
the contractor was reported to have made a profit of 30 per cent. 


In 1880 a contract was entered into for the construction of the branch to Nanu Oya. 
After the commencement of this work the contractors were perpetually in dispute with 
the Colonial Government. Large claims for compensation were made and had to be met 
to the extent of about Rs.96,000. Further, owing to the very close watch that had to be 
kept on the contractors, the amount expended under the item “Engineering and 
Administration ” was largely in excess of the estimate. The excess due to this cause 
alone was about Rs.294,000. 


After the experience of this contract railway extension in the Island ceased for some 
years. When it was resumed it was by the departmental system of construction. This 
system was successful both in regard to the absence of dispute and the cost of construction. 
Tn all, up to 1895, about 117 miles of railway were constructed on the departmental 
system. The average actual cost of these lines was less than the average estimated cost. 4 
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Recently the Kelani Valley Railway, the Uda Pussellawa Railway, and the Northern 
Extension, have been under construction by the departmental system. In the first two 
there has been excess over the estimates. In the last,a railway far greater in length than 
any previously undertaken by the Colonial Government, there does not seem likely to be 
any excess over the estimate. 


A return is appended giving some particulars of all the railways in Ceylon. 


It appears that—omitting lines for which no estimated cost is given—the total 
estimated cost of 133} miles constructed by contract was Rs.28,620,000, and their actual 
cost Rs.31,730,000. Of 106 miles constructed on the departmental system up to 1895 
the estimated cost was Rs.15,911,000 and the actual cost Rs.15,525,000. Of the whole 
373 miles which will shortly have been completed departmentally the estimated cost was 
Rs.32,276,000, and the actual cost, taking the latest estimates for the three unfinished 
lines, including all known excesses, Rs.33,481,000. The great difference in rates per 
_ mnile shown by the above figures is of course due to the nature of the country and other 
circumstances independent of the system of construction. 


In Ceylon the question of labour supply is fairly settled, the climate is known, and 
there have been no wars or other serious disturbing influences, Everything therefore 
would appear to be favourable to the contract systems. The experience gained does not 
however point to any superiority on the part of that system. : 


23rd April, 1904. 
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Enclosure 4 in No. 2. 


JAMAICA. 


The first railway in Jamaica from Kingston to Spanish Town and thence to Old 
Harbour, some 17 miles in length, was contructed by a company in 1844 and the 
following years. The rate of progress of the railway was very slow and the company 
allowed the line to fall into a bad state of repair. The Government finally found it 
necessary to purchase the line in 1879 at the price of £90,000 and to reconstruct it, the 
total cost of purchase and reconstruction being over £180,000. The Government then 
set about to continue the railway from Old Harbour to Porus and to construct a branch 
to Ewarton, the former extension being about 24 miles in length, the latter 14 miles. 
Careful specifications for those extensions which were on the 4 ft. 84 in. gauge were drawn 
up by Messrs. Hawkshaw and Hayter, the Consulting Engineers, and the Porus branch was 
contracted for at the price of £128,367 and the Ewarton branch at the rate of £152,555. 
The Government did not, however, communicate freely with the Crown Agents on the 
subject of the construction ; various alterations were made in the trace; concrete was 
substituted for masonry, and the arches, viaducts, retaining and wing walls of the bridges 
were made of a much weaker character than was thought imperative by the Consulting 
Engineers. In the result the Chief Resident Engineer, Mr. V. Bell, certified in August, 
1885, when both works were reported complete, that the Porus branch had cost £140,933, 
and the Ewarton branch £226,857. Over and above these sums the contractors claimed 
£45,079 in respect of further work done and at the same time the Consulting Engineers 
reported that it would be essential to strengthen the bridges before the line was opened 
for traffic, ominous reports having been received of cracks in the masonry. 


The difficulties experiened in this case are ascribed by the Consulting Engineers to 
the following three causes :— 


(1) The contract provided that the Government should be at liberty to commence 
the works and charge the contractor with the cost of the work done at the contract rate. 


(2) The contract quantities of work to be executed in the Colony were very much 
under-estimated and alterations in the trace of the line and nature of the works were made 
which gave the contractor grounds for asking that the lump sum contract should be set 
aside. 


(3) The drawings of the works prepared by the Consulting Engineers were not 
adhered to and in consequence the structures proved far too weak and extra expense was 
incurred in strengthening them. 


The contractors’ chief claim was for extra excavation and they alleged that this work 
involved a far larger proportion of rock removal than was anticipated. They also 
substantiated a claim that in the work done by the Government the soft material only 
had been removed leaving the rock for them to remove at a far greater cost than the 
all-round contract rate. : 


Some of the alterations recommended by the Consulting Engineers were made and 
the contractors’ claim was arhitrated upon by Mr. Hayter who gave them £13,731 and 
later they received £3,611 13s. 7d. in respect of the cost of repairs during the first year 
of maintenance owing to failure in the work consequent upon the departure from the 
contract drawings for bridges, &c. 


The two extensions completed in 1885 and the existing railway, some 65 miles in 
length, were worked by the Government until 1889. The total cost for construction and 
equipment was £833,000. The net earnings steadily improved and amounted to £31,000 
in 1888, which left only a net charge against revenue of £7,139 taking into account the 
interest on the loans. In that year an agreement was made with a company called the 
Jamaica Railway Company for the sale of the railway to the company. The Govern- 
ment was anxious to secure the making of two extensions of about 120 miles, a survey 
for which had been made and the cost estimated at £13,000 a mile. It was not prepared 
to undertake the risk of constructing and working the line but desired to procure the 
intervention of American capital in the hope of attracting traffic and visitors from 
America. The Crown Agents strongly advised that the Government should not sell the 
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line but should retain the construction of the extension in their own hands but the 
Government decided to sell. The Company was to pay £100,000 in cash and £700,000 
in second mortgage bonds and was permitted to raise funds by the issue of £1,500,000 
first mortgage fonts on the security of the railway. The Company were authorised to 
extend the railway from Porus to Montego Bay and from Ewarton to Port Antonio, dis- 
tances of about 65 and 55 miles in length. To secure the bondholders the railway, &c., 
was conveyed in trust to trustees appointed for that purpose by the bondholders, and 
these trustees were empowered on default of interest for a period exceeding one year to 
call upon the Governor to take over and work the railway. If he declined to do so they 
could take over the railway and with the consent of a majority of the bondholders could 
present a petition to the Supreme Court to wind up the Company. On proof of such 
default the Court was bound to make a winding-up order and after accounts had been 
taken to make a final decree under which the Government should allot Jamaica Govern- 
ment 34 per cent. inscribed stock to the first mortgage bondholders and pay interest at 
34 per cent. on the bonds for the two years preceding the winding up. 


The Company took over the working of the line from January, 1890, but were not 
successful in their management although the two extensions were duly constructed by 
contract. In consequence the trustees of the bondholders in default of interest applied 
under the provisions of Law 12 of 1889 for the winding up of the Company. A 
winding-up order was made and the line was taken over by Government in August, 1900. 
The Government, in accordance with that Law, paid £87,368 in respect of unpaid 
interest on the first mortgage bonds and allotted to the holders of these bonds £1,493,400 
inscribed stock bearing 34 pér cent. interest for which purpose a loan had to be raised. 
In 1902-3 the expenditure on the railway and the interest and the sinking fund on the 
loan exceeded the receipts by no less than £56,888. The total cost of the 185 miles of 
railway (4 ft. 84 in. gauge) is £2,481,862. 


Enclosure 5 in No. 2. 
TRINIDAD. 


Railway construction in Trinidad dates from 1871-2, when the line from Arima to 
Port of Spain was commenced. In this case the Consulting Engineers, Messrs. Gregory, 
prepared a report on the subject, and the work was eventually let out to contract. The 
same course was adopted in the case of further extensions, and the Arima line (16 miles) 
was opened 1876, the Couva line (18 miles) in 1880, the Claxton Bay (4% miles) in 
1881, the San Fernando (7 miles) in 1882, and the Princes Town in 1884, all being on 
the 4 ft. 84 in. gauge. 


No further extensions were undertaken until 1895-6. In these years the Govern- 
ment decided to borrow £250,000 and to construct two branch lines, one to Sangre Grande 
and one to Tabaquito. The Consulting Engineers and the Crown Agents proposed that 
detailed surveys should be made before any decision as to the mode of construction was 
arrived at, but the Government pressed for departmental construction on the ground that 
it would thus be possible to provide relief works for the people of Trinidad. The Secretary 
of State accepted the Government’s proposal on the ground of urgency, and the work was 
carried to a satisfactory conclusion. The Sangre Grande branch, 12 miles 72 chains in 
length, cost £79,812, or £8,082 /ess than the estimate drawn up by the Resident Engineer 
and the Capero Valley or Tabaquito branch, 15 miles in length, £118,466, instead of 
£141,262, being a total cost of £7,866 a mile. The Government reported that there was 
universal appreciation of the manner in which the lines had been made and the smooth- 
ness with which the trains ran. 
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Enclosure 6 in No. 2. 
Mr. C. T. Spencer to the Directors of The Abossoo Deep, Limited. 


23, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., 
11th March, 1902. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Havinc inspected, at your request, the railway from Sekondi to Tarkwa during the 
pone of September, Octoher, November and December last year, I have to report as 
follows :— . 


The line has been very well located ; the earth-works are light, and there are no 
bridges of first importance. 


The permanent way is well designed, and the locomotives and trucks are suited to 
their work. There is a want of ballast, however, and the result in a tropical country with 
a very heavy rainfall is to press the steel sleepers into the clay of the formation, and throw 
the line out of all resemblance to true alignment. Gangs of men are employed daily all 
over the line picking the sleepers out of the mud, but as they have only clay-earth to 
pack under the sleepers a few days running reduces the line to its former condition. I 
was informed that the ballasting of the line with broken stone ballast would be under- 
taken shortly. 


Trains were running daily from Sekondi to Tarkwa. These trains brought up con- 
struction material and public goods as well—the latter paying highly for the accommoda- 
tion. Derailments were the exception, and not the rule. Frequently two trains arrived 
at Tarkwa from Sekondi bringing seventy tons each, most of it construction material. 


As I have said above goods are accepted at Sekondi by the railway authorities for 
conveyance to Tarkwa. Passengers also are taken on payment of a fixed sum, in exchange 
for which a ticket is issued. 


No particular train was told off for the public, however, the result being considerable 
friction between the public and the railway authorities—the former naturally demanding 
the accommodation they paid for, and the latter insisting that construction material was 
to rank first. 


The irritation caused by this state of things can be easily allayed. by the simple 
expedient of running one train daily each way for the use of the paying public only. 
There is enough rolling stock to send four bogie trucks to Tarkwa daily with public goods 
only. This would give fifty tons a day delivered at Tarkwa. Taking forty carriers to 
the ton it would require two thousand trips a day to take from Tarkwa station to its 
ultimate destination the freight brought by four twelve and a half ton trucks. Even if 
some of the carriers could make two trips a day, over a thousand men would be wanted to 
keep pace with four daily trucks. His Excellency the Governor, to whom I had the 
honour of mentioning this proposal, agreed that it would be a way out of the difficulty, 
but added that it could only be insisted on by the Colonial Government if wey took over 
the working of the line, a thing they were not prepared to do until the track had been 
ballasted up to Tarkwa. 


The takings of the railway up to Tarkwa came to over £1,000 a month last autumn, 
and increasing rapidly. It appears that the Colonial Government do not receive this 
money directly, the “‘ Constructors” running the line as well as building it. The whole 
is, consequently, under the immediate direction of the Chief Constructing Engineer, and 
this gentleman, naturally, regards the carriage of construction material of far more 
importance than the carriage of public goods. As the public are entirely dependent on 
his good will towards them it follows that with a less obliging chief matters would be 
much worse than they are. It is hardly his business to lay out a system for the public 
traffic—at all events he can hardly be expected to do so unless officially requested by the 
Government. 


Until the Government accept the line and take it over officially, I hold that they 
should request the “‘ Constructors” to place at the disposal of the public at least four 
trucks daily to and from Sekondi and Tarkwa, charging a fair amount per passenger and 
per ton. 


I would meet the natural objection to such a small amount as fifty tons per day being 
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quoted as sufficient for the present, by the reply that the landing facilities at Sekondi are 
so meagre, and the area of the harbour so small that fifty tons a day will always be a 
good percentage of the capacity of the landing arrangements now completed. 


In conclusion, I would direct your attention to the impossibility, except at a pro- 
hibitive cost, of making Sekondi into a harbour capable of dealing with a large daily 
traffic in coal, mining machinery, &c. Ships have to lie in the open sea about a mile 
from the landing place. All goods have to be brought off in lighters. The protected 
area of the harbour is too small for any large number of lighters to lie in safety in rough 
weather ; several sunken lighters are already dotted about the small harbour—a danger 
to navigation. Bad weather constantly limits the working day. The enclosed 
Admiralty Chart speaks for itself. Every one I have spoken to on the subject agrees 
that in the near future the line will have to be taken to some port where ships can go 
alongside a pier or mole to discharge. 

Tam, &c., 
C. T. Spencer, 
Assoc, Mem. Inst. C.E. 


Enclosure 7A in No. 2. 


Messrs. Pautinc & Co. to CotontaL OFFICE. 


West African Railways—Secondi to Kumassi. 


Victoria Mansions, 26, Victoria Street, 
Sir, Westminster, 8.W., January 9, 1901. 
We have the honour to submit the following proposal for the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government :— 


From information we have received from West Africa, we understand that the 
construction of this railway has, up to the present, progressed slowly, only about 
26 miles of line having been completed in two and a half years, and if we are correctly 
informed, the cost has been about £9,000 per mile, as against an estimate of £5,000 per 
mile. The information, which we have received from our representative on the West 
Coast, leads us to think that the line could be built at an average price of not more than 
£6,000 per mile, and that the rate of construction could be considerably accelerated. 


For the information of Her Majesty’s Government, we might state that our Mr. 
Lawley, who was in charge of the construction and subsequent working of the railways 
from Beira to Salisbury, is at present in England, and would be prepared to proceed at 
once to the West Coast of Africa, and to examine the country between Tarkwa and 
Kumassi, for which purpose he would take with him some of our surveyors, with a view 
to our making an offer for the construction and equipment of the line between the 
points mentioned, viz., Tarkwa and Kumassi. 


Upon Mr. Lawley’s return we should be in a position to make a definite offer, but 
before undertaking the expense of such an expedition, we should desire to be informed 
that such a course would be agreeable to the Goverment, and that they would be 
pres to entertain a proposal for the construction and equipment of the railway 

ry contract. 


We herewith annex a memorandum showing the railway building which we have 
carried out in Africa, and which we hope will testify to our competence and to our 
experience of railway construction in that country. 


With regard to our financial standing, Messrs. Emile Erlanger & Co., of 20, 
Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., will be prepared to afford Her Majesty’s Government 
any reasonable guarantee they may demand. 

We have, &c., 
Pautine & Co., Lrp. 
J. W. D. Scorr, 
Secretary. 
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Raitways constructed by Paurine & Co., Lrp., or Members of that Firm, in 
South Africa. 


1, Sir Lowry Pass to Caledon, distance 56 miles. Very heavy work, including 
viaducts and tunnel now in course of construction. 


2. Ashton to Swellendam, distance 44 miles. Very heavy work. Finished and 
opened 1898. 


3. Swellendam to Riversdale. Very heavy work. 65 miles. Now being con- 
structed. 


4, Highlands to Port Alfred, 65 miles. Very heavy work. Tunnels, and highest 
viaduct in South Africa. Finished and opened for traffi: 1881. 


5. Graaf Reinet to Middelburg, 95 miles. Opened 1898. 
6. Sterkstrom to Aliwal North, 98 miles. Very heavy work. Opened 1884. 
Sterkstrom to Indwe, 63 miles. Coal mines. Very heavy work. Opened 


8. Orange River to Kimberley, 75 miles. Opened 1885. 
9. Vryburg to Mafeking, 106 miles. Opened 1894. 


10. Mafeking to Bulawayo, 500 miles. Commenced end 1896, opened end 1897. 
400 miles of this line was laid in 330 working days. 


11. Bulawayo to Globe and Phoenix Mine, vid Gwelo, 150 miles. Now being 
constructed. 


12. Bulawayo to Gwanda, 100 miles. Now being constructed. 
13. Salisbury to Umtali, 175 miles. Opened 1899. 


14. Untali to Beira, 230 miles railway. Runs through very bad fever country, 
and was constructed first as 2 feet gauge, now being widened to 3 feet 6 inches gauge. 
Construction did not proceed continuously through financial reasons. Line took from 
end 1892 to 1898 to finish to Umtali. 


15. Piece of Delagoa Bay to Pretoria Railway ; the heaviest piece of work on this 
line, 12 miles. 


16. First railway in Transvaal; the coal line from Springs to Krugersdorp, 
through Johannesburg, 56 miles. 


17. Johannesburg to Pretoria, 36 miles. , 
18. Salisbury Junction Railway to join Cape to Cairo line, 150 miles. 
Total mileage constructed in South Africa, 2,076 miles. 


Enclosure 7B in No. 2. 
Messrs. Pautine & Co. to CotontaL OFFICE. 


Victoria Mansions, 26, Victoria Street, 

Sir, Westminster, S.W., June 27, 1901. 

On the 21st January our Mr. Lawley had an interview with you concerning the 
Kumassi Railway, with a view, if possible, to our being allowed to make an offer for the 
construction of that line, and although we were not given to understand that such an offer 
would be accepted, we went to the trouble and expense of sending two of our engineers 
who have had much experience on similar railways in East Africa to look into the 
Kumassi line, and we now beg to make, for your favourable consideration, the following 
offer :-— 


We are prepared to construct the railway from Tarkwa to Kumassi—an estimated 
distance of about 140 miles—similar to the line between Tarkwa and Secondi, for the 
sum of £6,650 per mile, complete, including survey and rolling stock, As some work 
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has already been done beyond Tarkwa, and possibly permanent way and other material 
may have been already ordered, we are willing to take over such work at cost price, and 
pay for such material. 


We would engage to have the line so far as Obuassi sufficiently far advanced to 
permit of its being used for traffic by the end of May, 1902, and to Kanees by end of 
March, 1903, and the whole line permanently completed by the end of 1903. Our 
proposition is to do the same as we did in getting the line open to Bulawayo. We there 
laid 400 miles of railway in 400 days, sufficiently finished to enable its being used for 
the conveyance of traffic, and using for this purpose, wherever necessary, bridges and 
other works of a temporary nature, which we afterwards replaced by permanent work. 


We believe this offer is for a considerably less sum per mile than the railway is now 
costing, and would certainly be a very great saving in time, seeing that the distance 
already completed, viz., about 50 miles, has taken over three years to do, and we would 
point out it is only in consequence of our having had nearly ten years’ experience in 
building such railways in similar country, and the necessary staff now working with us, 
that enables us to make such an offer. We are prepared to give guarantees to any reason- 
able extent for the carrying out of such a contract, and could discuss and arrange all 
details at the earliest possible time, as the times mentioned above for completion of the 
work would depend upon our being able to commence operations by the end of July. 

Trusting that you will give this application favourable consideration, 


We have, &c., 
Pautinc & Company, Ltp. 
GeorceE Pautina, 


Director. 
Enclosure 7c in No. 2. 
CotoniAL Orrice to Messrs. Pauuine & Co. 
GENTLEMEN, Downing Street, July 11, 1901. 


I am directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to inform you that he had under 
his consideration, the offer made in your letter of the 27th of June with regard to the 
railway from Tarquah to Coomassie, but that the arrangements for the construction of 
this line by the Gold Coast Government are now so far advanced that it is not possible to 
entertain any alternative proposal. : 


It is not, therefore, necessary, to offer any observations upon your offer in detail, but 
in view of the possibility of other opportunities arising, Mr. Chamberlain directs me to 
say that there are many points on which he would require amendment if any similar 
offer were to be entertained. 

Lam, &c., 


R. L. Anrrosvs. 
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Statement showing the Actual Revenue of The Gambia for the 


IIL. 


GAMBIA. 


Customs ..  .. 4. weve 
Port Dues rr 
Licences ..  «. es usw 
Excise .. 0. oe ewe 


Licences, Excise, &c... 
Land Revenue .. 

Fines, Forfeitures, &c. a 
Re-imbursements in Aid .. 
Fees of Office 

Fees of Court or Office, &c... 
Postal Revenue we we 
Government Vessels .. 
Rents (exclusive of Land) .. 
Rents of Government Property .. 
Interest .. 

Special 

Auction Duty .. 

Arrears of previous Year .. 
Miscellaneous .. 


Protectorate .. 


Total, exclusive of Land Sales 


Land Sales... ee we 


Total.. .. « 


fed) Bade kd Be 2 et Bed) -e aa ok ea ee 
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- - - - - - aro} 47100 4 8 
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mi2 8] 16 110] 13 3 0 02 3 = 19 8 = a - 
347 810/ 1915 2] Wiel; 7415 4] 316) Ibn 3 720 016 10| - 
17012 6| 21 610) 4219 1| 249 810] 406 210) 757 6 3] o171811| 42810 8/ 52811 
is pai Pa ese se “ = one me 
238 1 9 | 14,232 15 0] 13,377 0 1| 20,985 14 6 | 26,281 9 10| 30573 3 6| 31,038 1 6| 3097715 5 | 31,896 10 
it Skee sl ee = i = = - = - 
.. | 20.238 1 9) 14,232 16 0| 13,377 0 1| 20,986 14 6 | 20,281 9 10| 30573 8 6| 31,038 1 6| 3097715 6 | 31,998 10 
a a | a A es ee (ee AE 


Til. 
GAMBIA. 


Years from 1885 to 1904, and the Estimated Revenue for 1905. 


£ sd. gad £ sd, £ ad £ ad. £ad £ ad £ sd, £ ad, £ ad, £ ad £ 
33,761 16 4 | 36,250 7 9 | 39,284.12 4 | 33,127 2 2| 3044312 4) 41,628 12 7 | 3093314 2 38,005 
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45018 0 853.13 3] 130310 6] 159210 7 905 6 4) 1448 1 6 805 3 0 746 2 6 932 6 0} 1,014 0 0} 1,080 0 0 900 


806.16 1 636 12 1 52811 9 613 16 4 657 0 1 738.13 7 74 9 (0 836 011 634 5 6 740 6 9] 1,020 11 720 
698 6 3 686.16 5] 1506 6 4) 184511 4| 214015 9 589 18 10 45919 0 76913 8} 1,45213 1 553 3 3 596 7 9 885 
500 


= 270 1 3 3299 3 612 5 2 971 2 6] 1,174 811] 113512 2 521 8 1 4017 8 433.18 6 533.17 9 


457 9 0 657 3 8 38116 1 477 16 2 441 1211 476.12 4 444.17 6 462 14 6 53918 9 382 9 0 3642 0 


375 
4987 3 46715 2 10015 1 108 14 0 359 6 4 998 711} 1498 3 6} 190016 5| 186218 9) 179311 4) 1673 O01 1,200 


55015 3] 1,047 5 11 7337 9| 1170 3 6) 72218 8 932 6 9 960 18 11 807 11 8 57819 5| 154017 2] 158313 9 305 
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23,797 10 0 | 20,560 18 11 | 26,171 14 7 | 39,414.19 7 46,717 10 10 | 46,839 17 7| 49,160 17 9 | 43,725 16 1| 51,015 11 7] 55,564 0 11] 5417919 8 49,795 
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IV.—GAMBIA. 
Statement showing the Actual Expenditure of the Gambia for the 


Head. 1885, 1886, 1887. 1988, | 1889, 1890 1891, 1892 1898, 


goa d.| £ oad. £os al £ oad, £ os d. £o oad. £ sd! £ sad. £ oad. 


eee 3, Retired Allowances and | 1,283 8 6 878 5 1 gal 5 o| 108 1 5] 1,966 1 1] 124% 010] 143 710! 1105 19 5 958 19 0 

ratuities, 
| a 

Administrator (afterwardsGovernor) | 2,195.19 8) 2320 4 2/ 298112 5 | 2,257 12 6| 1483 8 7] 17221611) 18001911 201415 3] 287513 5 
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Colonial Secretariat ..  .. a =z = = : = = =, = ame = 
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Ecclesiastical .. .. .. .. | 80510 6/ 58613) 4521511, 81193) «3 4/ 184] 6113 4! 616 8} 647 2 
Transport .. .. «| 685-19] «7502 4] 13 O11) 42314 0) 7985 4] 61514 9] 6967 Oe 7) B79 
entree he ay cio ca cee 741] 10 610 715 416 0 - - - | - - 
Charitable Allowances.. .. ..| 18 69/ 17614 0/ 17133 #10 6/ 8 01| 8131; 898 wis3/ 59 
Botanical Station and Agriculture .. - - - | = - - - | - - 
Gunpowder Magazine .. oe ob - - al | - - - - | 1010 1 0 = 
Mitety 6. ae ee og) oa - 366 14 6 - - - - - - 
Miscellaneous...) ww. | MNS 12 1] 115 10 6 | del 4 7) 117519 1) 1.2215 0| 10141510] BEL 2 1,318 6 9] 1807 6 6 
Government Vessels .. ..  .. | 234 4 8 16018 9 110 0 =< S B32] 4472 31615 4] 41614 3 
Colonial Engineer's Department .. | 68 411/ 638110} 612 7 8° 67618 8] 703 16] 321 8] 78415 2 7717 3| 81816 lo 
Works and Buildings... ., | 3561 910} 12315 4] 1048 76 1,21614 5 - - - - - 
Ronds,Strests and Bridges... | 455 0 4] 48813 3] 5% 16 4, 32812 5 - - ee es - 
Public Works, Recurrent .... - - ! - : a 2,680 12 9] 2,825 9 6] 3,235 1 6 481518 8| 323213 1 
Protectorate rr rr | = i eo = = = = = = 
Crown Agents gee! of 5) o1i9 3; 89 7| ove; 5926] 6166 8913 4 7116 5 
' | 
Arrears of previous years... aren = 211 8 9! 3.26818 4 ; 298416 9] 1314 i 3 8) 16 0 736 6 8 52417 10 = 
ieee | alle E | 
Total Ordinary Expenditure... | 25700 71) 227 0 2| a0 8 7! ove 19 7] 21035 4 2] 21185 16 1] 2150 8 0 2727015 7| 23H 6 8 
I \ \ | : 
‘ 
i 
; 
| | 
Public Works, Extraordinary =. - = = = oe 157218 2| 268818 5! 1400 2 8| 2263 0 9 
Purchase of new Government - = iat = = - 502 2 0 = an 
Offices. | 
New Government Wharf... = = - = = - - {| = 9532 19 11 
i 
Expedition against Fodey Cabba .. - - - — - = - | a 1,000 0 0 
Special Services .. -. .. «| 8% BIL] M515 2 - 39512 3| 531 4 3 - - - - 


r i 

Total Expenditure se | 26.56 16 10) 23.352 15 4) 22,920 8 7| 21.358 11 10 | 21,586 8 5] 22,758 4 3] 27.697 3 5, 2873018 3] 38,143 6 4 
1 i 

——— 


9 
IV.—GAMBIA. 


Years from 1885 to 1904, and the Estimated Expenditure tor 1905. 


1804. 1896, 1898, 1897. 1898, 1898, 1000, 1901. 1902, 1903. | 1904, | ee: 
goad) £ aa] £ ad| £ aa| £ anda] ¢ aa] £ oda} £ aa] £ ad} £ ad] £ aa) £ ad 
me 22) 11501310] 65018 9) 7781810] 923 10 97818 6| 103017 2] 103 8 6] 111717 5| 7481810] 100214 9| 878 8 10 
228012 5] 2177 4 6] 20701910] 202312 8) 2015 2 4] 200515 8] 2455 711) 3258 2 | 2537 9 3| 280514 9] 3466 410] 390013 0 

- - - - - - - - 1035 6 3) 1167 6 5| 1191 6 6] 127 711 
34813] 31515 3| 270 8 4 = = = - - 

163 13) 163 1 3] 163 3 6] 163 1 3] 1631 3] 16113] 113] 150 5 6| 6413 5 |Transferred tlo Protectoratle. 

88916 4] 928 5 8] 937 3 6| 100219 7/ 94616 7| 1038 4 6] 1031 8 4| g7 9| 442 21) 101016 2] 1109 6 4] 117410 0 
432 611] 42 411] 7519 6] 45517 1] 678 2 6] 453 70] 370 6u| 450.5 1] 56390 44] 62 510| e710 9] 7192 9 
1999 13 0] 1,044.14 5] 221613 1] 20121410] 172112 6] 16881411] 192213 7| 1g8112 4) 1913 8 3] 1927 1 3) 200812 0} 2116 18 1 
13 45] 3915 1] 174 14] 149131) 9 20] 7182) wis 0} 827) 1010; 3215 7) 30914 6] 5000 
18510 5] 1781311] 164 4 4] 16812 4| 174 6 6] 6212 9] 188 4 9| 22 5 5] weiel| e210 7| 372 81) 35618 9 
21915 4| 313 4] 306 6 4) 2714 0] 3 9 2) 319 3:0] 34124) 4130 2] 456 5| soi2 9) S77 Ol] 58500 
siz 1| 36 6 8] 311 2) a7isu| 180 7 158 0 5| 138 16 10 |Transferred t}o Protectorat e, - - 

- - - - - - - - 1246 0 1| 122418 9| 125212 6] 1,278.18 9 

~ - = - - - - - 30818 5| 512 6 9| 499 17) 50710 0 
1.65114 0| 141612 1] 1410 2 6| 1463 1 6] 112413 3] 14890 4 8] 140514 7| 130212 8 - - - - 
4,426.16 4| 6,040 510] 317310 1| 381515 1| 401816 1| 4,174 8 0] 491 4 7| 458318 1] 395213 2] 432313 2| 410518 2] 4,252 7 10 
978 8 0] 9231011} 805 75) 677 6 3) 78171] 796 5 8| os 80) 8213 0| 7m 010/ 7671) 72660] 7a 68 

- - - - - - - - 40. 9 8| 5744 9 0| 5388 3 7] 6049 17 10 
Lise 9} 1,048.12 7] 10281911] 107012 8) 1020 311] 1.06512 1) 107017 0] 1.21817 O| 1868 9 4] 220018 0{- 2851 211] 3065 1 2 
51915 6| 4541510} 48017 4] 404 27| ou 7 2) 46710 8] fo2 2n| 809 711] 983 56 6| 818 OL| 9171510] a2 12 0 
szlgn| 406 2 8] 41518 5] 4218 2] 4311 2] 408 6 8| 4igi3 4] 604 0 2| 50015 6] 81818 6| 11% ON] 1,360 0 0 

wisn} 0667) 234) w43 i = 2s = a = = = 

1216 7) 79115 0} sil 9] 65015 3) e214] 672 8 6) 575 9 0] 103316 5) 56318 2| 897 8 9| M294) 40000 

25 0/ 918 4] 10917 2] 92 46] siz 2] 88159! 8 19| 836] #09] 190! 194) 1000 
487 6] 4311211] 40411 8] 45910 4] 31513 9] 32714 2| 238 p10) 14518 2| 13613 0| 58815 8) 7381610} 9010 0 
12066 911] 1 9 0] 14290 4 7) 1616 6 4] 144513 0] 157212 9| 1,06712 6) 1752 6 3| 3038 4 7] 2501 3 2| 2388 6 0} 2619 0 0 
le 710] 18101411] 1,696 18 3] 153316 2/ 1,738 1 3] 1710 OM! 1580 110] 17761111] 1908 110) 2272 3 1] 2965 4 1] 262415 10 
am 44) ou 7] 785 2 74 64) 73469! 8744 3] gn 6| 1161811] 128710 7) 16311711] 1051 5 6] 1608 1 38 
105 14 1] 1950 2 2] 96519 4] 245412 7) 2416 5] 144815 9) 2523 1 4] 3065 2 9) 4047 210] 522310 6| 4790 3 2] 4115 0 0 
M1813 1} 177714 4| 1,630 4 3] 208 1 4| 235810 8| 2492 610| 220012 6| 311515 0] 4gaa17 2| 5779°3 8| 51491010] 6352 0 0 

261 = = = = ee = = = ee = = 

a | . 2 

22.860 8 5 | 27,162.14 7 | 23478 18 0| 24,900 10 11 | 24,839 9 9| 25a61 7 9] 25813 4 9) 29,885 15 10| 3877416 7 | 44,701 15 1| 45077 15 3| 47525 1 0 
i] 
| | 
| 

1,436 173 = 1422 12 5 | 1,650 13 | 3,660 15 9| 2016 2 2| 291015 1/ 480513 10/ 8288 0 5] 1710 2 5] 485811 1] 28,499 0 0 

1754 16 2 - - = - - = - - = - - 

| 

- | - ze 2 = = és a =) zs = = 
5588 5 0! 170412 6 209 8 3 4035-7! «635 0 0] 2007 5 0! 100319 6| 138% 1611| 447215 6| 11,002 711| 2361 6 5 = 

: 3 ae \ | 

31640 6 wo | 28,867 7 1] 25,300 18 8 | 27,058 10 3| 29,035 6 6 | 30,404 14 n| 20,817.19 4 | 48518 6 7 | 51.535 12 5 | 67,504 5 5 | 52,300 12 9) 76,024 1 0 
| | 

21867 B 
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Vv. 
SIERRA LEONE. 


Statement shewing the Actual Revenue of Sierra Leone for the 


goad ko ad| £ ada} £ ad} £€ ad} & ad} & ad} € ad 


Customs... .. 0 wwe we 65,146 4 1] 48,220 0 5] 47,210 12 10} 61,229 8 2] 56479 2 8 | 60,317 10 3} 70,000 @ 0) 68,400 18 0| 72,231 18 6 


Port, Harbour, and Lighthouse Dues .. = - - - = - 2,908 0 6) 2090515 2] 2.04% 6 8 


Licences... ..  .. «sve we | 3,782 4 0] 8,065 14 6] 3,963 3 6] 3,886 1 9] 385315 9| 3816 1 2 = = - 
Stamp Revenue em ee) eal cae 642 12 9 608 10 10 636147 603 10 1 608 14 Wl 4 0 - - - 
Licences, Exciee,&c...  -. wwe = - - - - - 6,201 18 7) 585518 2) 6.33913 2 


Fines, Forfeitures, and Fees oe ee | 1128 8 4] 162016 1 988.12 7) 1104 #1) 946519 4) 1870 7:10 - - - 


Reimbursementsin Aid .. ..  ..| 134 1 4] 143517 1 731 0 6 84 6 8 7427 870 5 8 - - - 
Hospital Stoppages .. on . . 114 8 8] 103714 2 703 4 8 m3 48 752 18 8 708 6 4 - - - 
Fees of Court or Office, Payments for - - — = - - 4,987.17 2 3,808 8 4 3,246 18 6 
Specific Services, Reimbursements in 
id. 
Postage .. oo ewe 940 18 8 871 18 0 712 0 7 821 1 6 70113} 868 18 = =. — 
Post Office and Telegraphs oer) - - - - - = 820 47 064.17 2] 1187 3 8 
Railway .. 6. ee ne tee - - - - - - = = = 
Colonial Steamer .. ee 961 313 6 12 16 1 9013 7 nb7 15 6 8 52 4 87 5 6 28:10 10 


Rents, exclusive of Land .. 6. ee 166 16 8 206 9 0 148 19 6 10016 6 163 11 10 46:17 6 - - - 


Rent of Government Property .... - - - - - - 156 9 10 26 4 8 1 7 9 


Sale of Government Property .. 49:10 7 413 2 12:19 5 618 2 8 2 529 = rd = 
Interest .. - - “ on - - - - - Fr 1,078 7 8} 1,608.17 1) 186417 6 
Miscellaneous Receipts. oo 421 6 9 460 9 2) 1,78 18 8 98717 6} 2369 210 766 14 8 4617 5 318 5 10 377 3 8 
Protectorate. 
Fines, Forfeitures, Fees of Court, &c. - — - - se ake ‘oa pers ee 
Spirit Licences. .. ae nee — - - - —- - - - = 
Store Licences... «2 we ewe - - = _ = - - = = 
House Tax dace ee ag, set tee - = - - se ~ - - = 
Hawkers’ Licences ..  .. ++ ” - - - - - - - - Ss 
Game Licences... ee tee - - - - - - ~ — = 
Sale of Barracksand Quarters .... = - = = = - ee - = 


Total (exctusive of Land Sales) .. ++ | 64,724 17 11 | 58,360 15 10 | 57,119 17 11 | 69,486 11 1 | 67,742 2 2] 70,135 17 8] 86,712 16 1] 86,305 911} 88408 0 3 
Land Sales “ . oe - 35 2 6 4 811 7121 48.18 3 143 18 9 795 6 9 225 0 0 2010 5 1016 & 
Total Local Revenue. se ee ve | 64,760 0 5 | 58435 4 9 | 57,137 10 0 | 60,535 9 4} 67,886 010] 70,931 4 5 | 86,937 16 1] 85416 0 4{ 88,418 16 11 


Parliamentary Grant—ColunialSteamer | 3,000 0 0] 4,500 0 0| 3,500 0 0| 2,500 0 0} 2,950 0 0} 277616 9| 2,031 4 0] 1450 0 0] 4350 0 0 


Tota) Kevenue a “ . 


67,780 0 5 | 62,935 4 9| 60,637 10 0} 63,035 9 4 | 70,836 0 10| 73,708 1 2] 89,869 0 1] 86,866 0 4] 92,768 16 11 


Years from 1885 to 1904, and the Estimated Revenue for 1905. 


li 


v. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


& ad 
79,820 16 9 


3641 12 0 


97,387 18 11 


97,387 18 11 


1,460 0 0 


98,837 18 11 


21807 


1005. 
1004. | (Estimate). 
2 ad! & aa} £ ad} &£ ad) £ adl &€ ad) £& ada} £ ad) £ aa) f£ ad £ 
80,453 6 8| 76,888 9 7| 92887 5 0| 84,502 14 6 |121,847 18 9 |102,969 6 0 | 104,935 9 8 {121,018 11 3 128,810 15 3 |132.708 13 4} — 158,500 
34e0 10 9] 3364 2 9| 3367 5 0] 347311 0] 3624 9 9| 307114 6| 312711 3] 282310 3] 3623 8 9] 3,566 7 0 3,300 
6910 1 9} 5435 5 8] 4,798 4 1) 5263 3 9} 5260 410] 6339410 1) 405613 5| 621918 1] 653218 3} 533014 8 BAT 
335010 4) 3,02 4 8| 224916 3] 2108 2 5| 369810 2] 4177 4 1) 60611311] 4,725 0 5] 6400 2 4) 669510 0 6,042 
1,682 16 7] 2,682 711) 4884 3 5] 401611 4| 266216 2) 287615 5| 69631311] 7,574 710) 8608 2 7| 860712 4 9,380 
= = = = 4908 14 1 | 10,272.17 3| 21,304 8 11 | 20,441 2 10 | 3662010 2) 35642 1 6} 40,000 
010 8 - = = oy es es as = es = 
19816 3) 218 5 9/ 19918 8) 2717 6} 21818 0] 328 3 5) 168 4 9) 38212 5) 31118 6) 2314 5 300 
262712 1| 2668 6 8] 2763 2 2] 20711710] 149210 7) 106216 4) 2 0 2] 251 O} 17313 7) 1,827 2 8 5875 
28 3 2/ 2761 7 6| 2809 6 2) 697111 3/ 2892 1 3) 451611 5] 6148 0 6| 3,698 10 6| 5,988 5 8) 2.287 12 10 836 
- 518 6) 38312 6| 27612 8) 357 7 8} 25 283] 215 9 0| 30716 0} 2016 2)) ¢ 300 
= = 30115 0] 246 0 0) 75015 0} 1,208.16 0} 145810 0] 2461 0 0] 267710 0 | 3,000 
| 
sad = 1434 8 0, 890 5 Uv! 1470 5 0] 1,898 7 0) 1806 5 0} 1,30819 0} 172214 0 | 2,000 
= = - 6341 1 0} 19,364 3 4| £0,045 16 2} 34,888 2 7| 33,374 7 4] 38,280 4 6] >43,298 6 11< 40,000 
me - es - - ie ~ 20019 0] 298 8 6 | 370 
- = - = - - - - 310 0 | 30 
- ~ - - - _ - - 2400 0 - 
97,851 17 8 | 97,040 8 0 | 106,008 17 0 |117,367 8 3 | 168,367 14 7 | 168,667 18 11 {102,198 3 1 | 205,727 1B 8 {237,534 4 3 [240,207 15 8] 275,379 
| 
- @ 00 - 24100; 400 - - 3616 6] 19 5 0} le 7 6 100 
4 
97,861 17 3 | 07,109 8 0 | 106,008 17 0 |117,681 18 3 | 168,381 14 7 | 168,667 18 11 |192,138 3 1 | 206,764 12 2 /237,730 9 3 | 240472 3 2] 275,479 
974851 17 8) 97,109 8 0 {106,003 17 0 /117,681 18 3 /168,381 14 7 | 168,667 18 11 | 192,138 8 1 | 205,764 12 2 | 297,730 @ 3/240472 3 2| 276,470 
\ 
B2 
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VI.—SIERRA LEONE. 
Statement shewing the Actual Expenditure of Sierra Leone in the 


Charge on account of Public Debt .. - - - - - - | 1351018 1| 4,966 811| 5304 7 0 


Sinking Fund a - on 1000 0 0} 1,000 0 0] 1,000 0 0] 1,000 0 0} 1,000 0 0) 2000 0 0 = = = 
Toterest . . oo “ “ 3,000 4 6] 313110 3) 8163 8 0) 311211 3| 3340 0 4) 3,25015 6 ane aa = 
Pensions, ; Retired Allowances, and 4,602 1211] 2093315 8] 252 5 2] 2501 7 8| 310314 1] 3012 3 3| 3,064 2 4] 296412 8| 325711 2 
Governor and Legislature... a 2520 O1L} 2210 6 3} 130810 5) 1,15610 2) 1236 3 4 807 6 0 93112 1 919 610} 288218 8 
Treasury .. “ - on 1397 18 10 1,595 16 10} 1541 3 9) 1642 6 0} 1773 1 1 
} 3,775 16 11] 3,761 6 6| 3,23 11] 38818 0 { 
Secretariat .. . . oo 1,068 12 3] 1,103 411} 1,635.17 0} 15141310] 1,893.18 4 
District Managers a a 1476 12 5| 1575 8 6) 1494 0 8] 156719 1] 2923 9 6] 271110 2 bra = eh 
Provincial Administration .. - - - - - - 1,408.19 9] 1856 8 2) 1,743.17 10 
Customs .. on a ocd pas, 4111 1111] 398016 9| 3830 1 6] 834410 8) 3,036 8 7) 304519 6) 6211 4 3} 6,908 010) 656711 0 
Revenue Services .. oo oe on 235.16 0 748 12 7 615 10 5 553 1 0 632 8 4) 159610 3 = = - 
Drawbacks and Refund a . 619 14 1 632 16 9 684 11 6 63217 9 681 16 11 681 9 2 Eo =, = 
Printing =... on oy on . 2741 21912 3 22 4 «4 226 5 6 224 6 38 226 2 3 —_ — a 
Post Office .. . a . os 5433 «6 534 6 7 55112 1 665 3 4 107 7 «5 73914 9] 1,382 8 0} 1,833 6 0} 2052 16 6 
Conveyance of Mails .. .. + 70 0 0 402 16 0 231 2 6 _ = = a = = 
Telegraph ..  «. ee ewe = - 1397 10 0] 1,625 0 0} 1,300 0 0] 1,300 0 0 — aes = 
Audit .. “ wee o 514 3 6 482 4 3 350 410 187 7 5 172 8 0 170 13 10 181 5 0 216 11 10 645 15 2 
Native Affairs .. o ony o 277717 9) 2876 4 9| 1,977 9 3] 227112 @| 105411 1/ 2274 9 2| 3,68 4 0)/ 388112 1) 6103 5 9 
Legal and Judicial o aa, aa. 3,200 1010] 3,293 O11] 2425 8 8] 301918 7/ 301611 0] 252812 2| 35671610) 35011811] 4,249 6 5 
Administration of Justice .. 531 18 7 73814 5) 128014 0) 2,046 17 436 6 11 21416 4 = = = 
Police (Civil) eer) - 9,048 17 2] 9430 3 7] 10,328 6 2] 1045419 1] 10,143 1011] 11,307 0 9| 12,838 16 2) 15,874 310] 17,444 14 10 
Frontier Police .. «swe we ad - - - - = = = = 
West African Frontier Force, Sierra a - = - - = = = my 
Leone Battalion. 
Prisons a on Corr) a 3,208 9 3) 3734 4 4/ 350412 2] 350119 2/ 302111 5] 2924 8 1) 204414 2] 286017 3] 3088 5 6 
Sanitary .. oy . oe . 1,055 15 3 798.10 9 786 110 654 12 8 500 4 3 626 10 6 700 24 788 2 2 a27 
Medical on . oe owe oo 2,803 16 2| 2667 2 9) 2,462 611] 26201310) 2618 411} 265113 8) 273412 5) 2,843 5 8| 302416 5 
Hospitals and Dispensaries .. o 3.216 7 7) 3231 110] 235519 7] 234417 0] 2444 1 6] 24711710! 3,312 6 8| 319% 11] 3688 1 8 
Nursing Home. oe oe on - — - =- nar ac ee pee an 
Education .. on on . a 1269 9 9) 1987 6 0} 118014 7] 1,90010 11] 164111 9] 1601811] 1,749 4 4] 144215 4] 1484 1 2 
Ecclesiastical o . oo o 688 14 0 8 3 8 6410 8 71617 645 12 56 727 681 16 0 666 6 8 658 11 5 
Transport .. oo a a o 654619 7 | 2767 6 2| 3,208 611] 3,605 611] 6,361 9 9} 301111 2/ 265611 5) 7,00216 6] 243910 6 
Miscellaneous on on . a 1737 11 5 | 1,64016 1] 138319 8] 105219 6] 7,60011 7] 1848 8 2) 401216 3/ 4,244 O11) 412017 9 
Charitable Allowances .. 404 2:10 487 14 10 601 0 2 498 0 0 20019 6 21 8 8 cal a = 
Rent . eet) oo oo . 465.19 5 657 7 8 48 01 647 17 0 41.6 7 36014 3 - = = 
Botanical and Agricultural .. oC - = - - - - ~ - - 
Harbour Master .. oa ord set) 15317 9 1116 0 - - - 
R } 384.13 4 370 4 2 304.1210) 110717 9 { 
Boat Establishment ..  ..  « 122015 6] 1172 6 = a - 
Lighthouse .. sete we on Mil 410 141 12 0 137714 11 43 121 43-7 4 139 15 11 = = 2? 
Portand Marine...  -. wee = - - - - - 656 211 712 0 4 7 9 2 
Colonial Steamer +e we 3.271 2 7) 376414 5| 225411 6] 346016 2] 2547 5 8] 2803 2 3] 3119 2 6] 705019 8] 294815 6 
Railway . me: o we: . _ - - = - - = - = 
Works and Buildings .. a os 8123 6 9} 2,252 210) 111517 0 90114 3] 1,38 9 9] 1600 1 6 - - = 
Ronds, Streets and Bridges .. on 1,118 16 6 42 11 1 302 15 0 48:16 4 586.17 4 4721 3 = = = 
Survey Department .. on “ 1260 7 5] 1,112 0 8 7494 9 73612 7 766 9 8 647 15 7 516 O11 668 2 0 623 27 
Public Works a o on i - - - -- - - - - 
Pablic Works, Recurrent . - - = — =_ - 3,026 8 1] 460116 8] 6482 11) 
Protectorate a rT) - - - - - ~ - = - 
Freetown Municipality.. .. .. = - - - - - - - - 
Crown Agents o on - 188.10 2 163 11 6 100 0 0 100 0 0 100 0 0 100 0 0 — bas _ 
= 
70,916 10 10 | 63,482 2 8| 68,334 7 @| 63,287 14 1] 66,771 9 10} 63,066.17 6| 76,044 6 2| 81,081 18 1) 82,107 17 1 
Public Works—Extraordinary ve - - - - =- - 192018 3] 2,75911 11) 258217 6 
Protectorate—Special Military Ex- - _ = = =e — = =- os 
penditure, 
' New Steamer Som sat std ale - - - - - - - - - 
Total .. s+ ee | 70,016 10 10 | 63482 2 8] 58,334 7 9 | 63,287 14 1] 66,771 9 10] 63,055 17 6| 77.065 4 5| 83,851 11 0 
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VI—SIERRA LEONE. 
years from 1885 to 1904, and the Estimated Expenditure for 1905. 


Estimutes, 
1905, 
H 
aa] £ ada} £ ada] 8 wal £ anal £ aal ¢ anal 2 aa] £ adl £ na] & aa. £ 
492014 6| 6044 3 6| 381815 0| 3968 6 8| 61981610) 6563 6 3| 10,082 1 1) 1288110 3| 1580516 4| 2280 5 4| 45,709 6 0| 48,900 
2419 1011 | 2464 6 0} 35411410] 331414 6| 366317 1] 3,025 710) 468014 0} 4877 410| 510612 5] 506816 3| 504318 9] 4,770 
3487 4 3] 387) 611] 350516 10| 3688 6 8/ 3400 9 8| 421014 2| 3660 77] 4327710 1| 37814] 3509 6 8| 3771 LL] 4,086 
1,748 12 4| 183519 6| 1,75012 7] 1.70017 1| 1,668 0 1] 1662 6 6] 1909 9 2| 20018 9| 19% 8 3| 218 an| 2isi7 4] 2120 
1,982 18 5| 204615 8] 230216 4| 246 2 6| 2500 4 4] 244118 9| 279212 6| 2075 6 5| 2905 3 9| 3228 210) 331311 6| 3,661 
lst 4 1| 18% 1911] 141416 6] 19101510) 15611710) 152915 1] 13891511] 1623 8 6| 1,7371610| 1.74214 4] 18514 4] 1,865 
7,075 18 0| 9307 4 0] 2,963 2 0] 8708 810| 969015 0| 10,472 1511] 94711010] 888416 0| 983315 5| 9,907 610} 8939 3 8| 10,812 
2205 2 7| 2445 1 7| 261711 2] 432717 2| 41751610] 6617 1 8| 4431 4 3] 7aI111 2| 555015 2| 698910 3| 8316 9 5| 8,560 
- - - - - “76 a - - - - - 
702 710} 700 8 5] 86613 5| 9820 0 3] 113813 3] 1147 7.6] 1368.1 4) 1,202 4 3] 1880 3 3| 180817 2] 1737 9 5| 1,756 
4,065.17 6| 450117 6] 306210 6| 2661 17| 731 9 8| 6837 4 - - - - - - 
4188 010] 437616 11| 4678 18 4| 415716 4| 5619 6 3| 52801811] 5239219 0} 5,050 2 6| 498815 2) 509713 7| 4914 1 1/ 5,043 
20281 18 8 | 22649 16 3/ 818318 0] 8603 9 3| 9,0331610| 882313 8| 8306 8 0| 8837 6 6| g4o912 4/ 852116 1| 849810 7] 86% 
- - 10,927 410 | 21,220 14 6 | 20,69 8 7] 25672 7 0| 2212818 7| 23,707 7 7| 22485 6 1 - - - 
= his B os = = = ‘= = zie 14 0 | 22.568 7 0} 25,383 
8411 2 2] 35568 8 9| 330418 6) 3643 6 1| 468818 1| 4606 3 4| 4022 6 1) 398215 8] 4611 1 3| 610712 9] 4698 3 9] 5,028 
24 8} 10 2] 9814 3] 2003 947 - - - - - - - 
3183 6 4] 366715 4] 3801 0 8| 3508 410| 338 710] 396318 3| 37601910) 4730 6 2| 4083 6 1] 642517 5| 598013 2| 7,018 
4248 10 3| 3,906 8 6| 416412 10/ 349010 5| 4,582 6 6| 376015 5| 4000 6 5| 6504 1 2] 4362 2 7| 5203 6 1] 5300 0 2) 5,315 
- - - - - - 7319 9| 739010 7) 92819 7| 76113 4) 72018 2 871 
1540 18 8] 1,766 7 5| 2.28815 1] 225012 8| 225417 0| 230610 6| 296 11] 3,247 611] 3650 8 7| 3478 71] 3,085 ONL} 4,738 
m1 7n| 68191) 6 2n| 18310 0 = - = = = a = e 
blz 9 7] 6614 6 9| 1000113 0| 354817 6| 174415 4| 128716 1| 102918 0] 1238 4 0| 134016 1| 1839 9 2] 157410 2| 1.275 
4662 4 0) 431213 7] 9778 1 9| 663412 6| 702510 1| 6966 7 3| 741717 6] 85511610] 1025818 0| 8225 0 8| 10059 5 0} 11,383 
- 2460 7] 6811710 79612 4/ 73 19] 772 210] 181911] 144210 7| 149311 5| 1,686 6 2] 184110 5 916 
7415 8| 906 5 5) 88 6 9| 84913 1/ 762 75] 74015 5| 02210 6| 1.008 2 8] 1004 3 8) 104813 8] 1077 © 4] 11% 
3121 6 6} 2601 1 | 248 5 4] 302711 0| 3.28014 0] 3,102 0 7| 1,762 8 8| 154015 1| 1098 7 8] 0269) 989181 - 
Se 3,566 16 0 = - = 10498 4 8| 22,320 4 3] 20,315 3 6/ 21,226 13 6| 31.889 6 2| 40.007 4 2] 51,298 
709 110| 1355 411] 130414 4 - za = = = & tee = 
- - ~ 1601 1 0| 186418 0] 1,788 2 8| 2319 1 6] 25819 8] 2706 0 5| 259617 9/ 229915 8| 2567 
620 4 6) 463111 0} 4257 9 5| 7,08 3 7| 4818 0 6] 5054 310] 5021 1 6| 607019 6| 507711 8| 5390117 1] 5009 3 3| 5,968 
= - 383 9 0] 6780 4 2) 1045412 7| 14,129 011/ 17,000 2 7| 25,776 8 7| 27734 7 6| 3901.4 4| 22601 8 5| 41,428 
= - 2610 1 3] 1800 0 0| 2098 0 0 = = = as as es = 
88,341 6 10 | 97,047 14 3 |112,603 13 2] 109,82" 7 8 | 117,747 19 11 |137,968 4 3 |149,998 0 7 | 169,40 4 7 |173,898 18 11 |199,294 9 3/293,172 11 8] 264083 
4,768.10 2} 319018 1] 3679 6 7| 184810 6) 2a7¥11 8| 4870 3. 7| 64216 2| 487 6 1] 44771311] 72201510] 471914 9] 6.460 
= - - 88416 7| 2260 3 3 = = o) = Se 
_ 6,622 18°10 - - - 
93,000 16 0 100,217 12 4 /118,182 18 9 |111,677 18 2{12112 8 2 158,420 16 184,930 8 oarse2 6 5] 270,493 
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VIL. 
GOLD COAST. 


‘ 
t 


Statement showing the Actual Revenue of the Gold Coast for the Years! 


Qustoms., 6.0. 
LighthouseDues .. 0 4. ww 
Licences and Internal Revenue .. 
Land Revenue .. 

Stamps .. ae ee or 

Foes of Office .. a on 

Fines, Forfeitures, and Fees of Court .. 
Reimbursements ip Aid... 


Fees of Court or Office, Payments for 
Specifle Services, and Reimburse- 
ments jn Aid, 

Postal Revenue oe we 


Railways 

Rent (exclusive of Land) ., on on 
Rents of Government Property .. 

Sale of Government Property ..  .. 
Interest .. . oe we a on 
Overpayments Refunded .. 


Miscellaneous .. te ewe 


Revenue from Ashanti... « 


Revenue from Northern Territories .. 


Total, exclusive of Land Sales .. .. 


LandSales «wk wee 


Total Local Revenue Prt 


Parliamentary Grants. 


Northern Territories ” 
Asbanti War,1900  .. «we 
Total Revenue ee wee 


£ ad} £ ad} £€ ada} £ ad} &£& ad] £ ad! £ adl £€ aa] € ad 
170,475 14 8 | 103,435 17 8 | 104,885 111] 79,600 18 6 | 06,371 2 9 /138,348 4 1 | 166,996 1 6 | 161,770 16 10| 177,719 9 6 
662 12 0 57418 0 570 12 0 584 16 0 622 6 0 686 12 0 819 18 0 ah 0 863 16 0 
6,684 14 0] 393610 0) 3496 5 0] 4,133 5 0} 4,057 8 0} -402016 6] 629718 0] 687111 4] 7,346 18 12 
116 6 - - - - - - = = 
So = = = 1133 6 6] 566417 4| 6410 5 5 - a 
878 611 193 010 2414 7 237 3 6 264 11 9 29 40 304 211 = - 
4460 6 0] 260413 1] 260818 3] 3,709 1 6| 4,221 1110) 232717 8) 1760 3 0 - - 
822.17 7 618 3 110 18 0 615 10 3 434.17 10 402 13 3 708.17 0 = = 
_ = - - - - - 8361 211 045 10 i 
1311 18 7] 1,126 14 1] 1,632 5 3] 20791210] 1,92315 2 46 8 6 271 6 0 316 12 9 49 7 2 
378 7 4 19 11 1 236 8 1 14414 9 43 1 239 6 9 325 3 9 Fs act 
= = = = = = = = sno 
863 7 7 303 9 9} 1,766 34 11 580.15 0 7H 1711) 6506 0 462 15 6 = - 
417717 4] 4,783 9 0} 3,38712 3] 236610 0] 1,010 7 3] 180013 0] 26521011] 40051811] 4972 8 9 
418 8 6 218.16 2 3440 6 41727 26116 8 _- - - =- 
481810 2} 6100 9 8| 296618 9) 3,047 14 7 217 13 0 838 9 8 922 9 10 818.17 4] 1841 19 11 
103,834 18 9 | 122,529 4 7 | 122,350 10 6 | 97,806 19 6 | 111,388 6 7 | 156,449 0 10 1 186,021 LL 9 | 183,074 11 1 | 201,782 17 2 
4104 200 ad ome: x — = = sem: 
193,875 19 1 | 122,531 4 7 | 122,360 10 6 | 97,806 19 5 |111,388 6 7 | 156,449 0 10 | 186,021 11 9 | 183,074 11 1 | 201,788 17 2 
198,875 19 1 | 122531 4 7 | 122,350 10 6 | 97,806 19 6 | 111,388 6 7 | 166,449 0 10 | 186,021 11 9 | 183,074 11 1 | 201,782.17 2 


ee Ee 
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_ ‘VIL 
GOLD COAST. 


1885 to 1908, and the Estimated Revenue for the Years 1904 and 1905. 


Revised Estimate 
1903. Estimates 
1904. 1905, 
| ' 
£ ad} £ aa} € aa} & ad} € ad} £ ad} © 24! £ ada) & ada} & ad £ £ 
191,148 16 0 | 197,742 18 3 | 204,075 1 7 | 200,987 16 2} 225,768 6 2 | 280,182 6 7 | 282,652 10 5 | 350,016 16 4 | 382510 19 7 |360,015 7 8} 383,000 387,000 
1,005 0 0] 1000 6 0} 1,132 8 0] 1,129 8 0j| 1110 18 0| 130214 0] 149510 0] 1,476 2 0] 183210 0} 1,003 6 0 2,000 2,100 
7197 O11] 850017 3| 972014 4 | 10499 8 7| 12496 0 0] 16079 2 5| 13,475 18 4] 20,033 11 2] 20,08 6 6) 21,377 11 6 212% 28,025 
11681 111} 16,706.17 3] 14,733 6 3] 16221 411] 16,862 111} 21,008 15 6| 19,617 16 9 | 68510 15 3| 47,747 16 11 | 55,963 1 11 46,810 46,315 
4295 8} 4801011) 698 8 0) 42% 411] 460 0 0} 48111 0) 6e812 7] 76410 5/ 816 9 7) 1554 401 1,620 1,870 
Zs = = = pes = =~ - - 05,162 11 7] — 140,000 145,000 
1716 0 604 690 nia 6 % 0 0| 28016 0 4220 456 0| 64317 6) 1282 5 6 1,10 1,10 
518116 7) 52921010) 2,331 7 3) 1,081 9 2] 101611 0] 141 8 7] 44015 6] 717 1 6) 4388 4 0) 16217 8 160 280 
1900 811] 124612 0/ 386412 2] 7,502 8 3] 200516 8] 8300 610] 380% 6 1| 1230618 3| 614119 0| 11,443 6 5 3,685 5,875 
= i - - - | - 3,405 14 0} 18838 0 9| 15,591 811] 12440 6 9 28,745 30,280 
= = — - - | - 7736 7 9] 78212 4] 933717 6| 1130016 7 11610 11,500 
+ 
218,261 6 7 | 230076 12 10 | 237,460 6 7 | 237,857 6 6 |258,821 12 4 | 322,706 16 10 | 333,283 7 6 |471,012 13 0 | 489,085 9 6 |562,726.16 1] 614,965 668,115 
- - - - - - - 180 10 0} 2669 0 0] 1,827 0 0) 250° 250 
218,261 6 7 | 230,075 12 10 | 237,460 6 7 | 237,857 6 6 | 258,821 12 4 | $22,796 15 10 | 333,283 7 5 471,193 3 0 |401,764 9 6 /554,652 16 1 | 645,215 668,365 
- - - - 45,000 0 0 1100,000 0 0] 50,000 0 0| 25,000 0 0| 19,748 6 3] 23,000 0 0} 20,000 15,000 
= = - - - | - 202,300 0 0 {197,700 0 0 - - - - 
218,261 5 7 | 230,075 12 10 | 237,460 6 7 |237,857 6 6 303,821 12 4 422,795 16 10 | 585,583 7 6 }693,803 3 0 |511,502 18 9 | 577,562 16 1 665,215 683,365 
| 


Statement shewing the Actual Expenditure of the Gold Coast for the years from 
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VIIIL—GOLD COAST. 


1 j i 
Head. 1885, 1s, | 1887, 1888. 188, , «1800. | 1801. 1892, 1998, 
£ «wd. B nd. £& 8d. gad gonad. £osad. £ oad. £ 8d. £ ad 
Charge on Account of Public Debt.. = = - - - - - - - 
Repayment of Loans - - - - - -- = - = 
Pensions and Gratuities 2,466.17 1} 2,256 9 7] 166417 5) 2196 210) 3068 310) 24041710} 3,069 6 9| 32421410) 3473 9 1 
Governor and Legislature 6,071 1510 | 4.73414 8| 5307 8 4] 518410 8) 5,087 510) 4,974 6 9| 4,755 5 1) 517913 8} 6423 2 6 
Colonial Secretary's Department 6004.12 0] 3172 6 1] 3020 8 5) 4166 9 6) 418 16 4] 41751810] 3650 1 4) 303316 3] 4548 3 8 
Treasury { 15,730 17 11 | 2255 17 1 2,282 14 2] 2,137 6 4 2173 16 2) 2,29651810| 331214 6] 3218 1 5| 3518 3 0 
Customs 7459 3 3] 7,78310 8] 7,176 4 6| 8335 6 5) 876710 1] 977516 6] 10.340 5 4] 992611 8 
Customs Preventive Service .. = - - - - - —_ 
Printing =... oy 1,035 10 2 Te 2 0 786.10 4 712 10 10 603 1:10 672 19 2 799 13 10 721 45! 111816 9 
Post Office .. 1502 6 9} 116310 3] 1,681 2 1} 190015 12] 2,008 1311 | 232210 3] 210113 1] 260113 0| 3,669 7 9 
Telegraphs .. a oo . - - - - 4670 8 2] 1877 0 5| 3,721 1 1] 8.20011 5] 830714 6 
Registrar of Births, &c. .. 100 0 0 - - - - - - = aoe, 
Audit .. 1637 10 8} 155814 8] 1,77014 6 - 1,384.19 0] 2338 8 7 8o7 ll 8 781 14 10 932 7 4 
Native Affairs .. oh 4,371.17 10 | 280111 8] 6907 8 8] 6454 711] 5364 3 1] 247414 3] 208819 0} 442018 5] 5,286 911 
Judicial oe we on . | 475616 11] 2,349 3 8] 3527 111] 28961811] 2997 8 9] 3840 8 1] 3,367 8 3] 3,660 8 10 1148817 1 
District & Travelling Commissioners | 36121311] 2,280 4 6] 3,081 9 8| 6108 4 3) 4,844 2 8] 537118 9| 685213 5} 7,123 19 11 
Ashanti Civil Expenditure - - - - - =- - = 4 
Northern Territories .. - - - - - - - - ae 
Law Officers . 95918 4] 1,13210 5 982 7 4 72119 8 44916 6 489 6 8 42514 7 789 410 767 18 T 
Constabulary : oe 30,655 410 | 20,188 16 6 | 30,231 7 6 | 37,821 9 6| 33,308 010) 3146612 8 | 365156 3 2) 36,56016 6 | 37,204 19 9 
West African Frontier Force, lst - - = Be = = a oe =, 
Cold Coast Bettation. 
West African Frontier Force, 2nd _ = i, = = - fad - - 
Gold Coast Battalion. % 
Civil Police ., 0. we “ - - - - - = - = - 
Prisons +» oe | 631011 6} 443111 2] 445411 6] 4407 14 1) 480319 0) 4117 8 9) 423010 3) 5,387 1 8) 5511 8 8 
Sanitary .. - sews 1715 10 6] 1101 2 6] 1524 110] 144 6 9} 1,676 O11] 1,503 6 8] 1,750 7 8) 211818 2) 3003 77 
Medical a oo . . -. | 927814 3] 6593 8 5| 8056 1 3] 9,047 6 0} 8771 9 8] 836014 1] 801216 3] 10,344 15 4] 10446 8 2 
Educational . 213614 9] 12401210] 124119 6] 1115 0 0] LAO 5 8} 3,024 6 2) 373% 3 6) 419514 7] 4542 10 
Ecclesiastical “. on 636 11 8 632 16 7 503 0 0 626 6 8 833 6 6 B44 6 6 903 5 2 938 11 882 6 1 
Transport .. . on oy 9,187 3 1 1085414 4] 10804 7 8] 9823 7 7) 854710 1) 8077 7 7] 10,181 7 6] 11678 110/ 16,273 19 6 
Volunteers .. ea Ce ees = = les = = = = — 423 14 0 
Public Cemeteries oe ae - - - 4213 0 17918 3 233 2 8 186.17 3 365 5 1 405 3 0 
Miscellaneous 427116 8| 5,070 611} 615712 0| 3833 6 3} 622713 4] 631215 7] 5,55219 1] 1165413 2| 609910 7 
Charitable Allowances ., oo 14 411 10617 2 222 310 450 % 0 0 45 9 4118 6 - - 
Rent .. on 1,950 0 8] 177217 9| 19781011] 1,579 2 0] 156111 9| 1,204 2 5] 150615 6] 1,654 2 3) 1,70814 6 
Botanicaland Forestry., «1  «s = = = a 7 = = a = 
Marine oe on oy . 6533 610] 14,099 4 6} 2,744 8 2| 145610 1] 1187 3 6 815 2 6 365 9 10 676.19 1 53613 4 
Railways .. oo — = =~ = oe fs ing = pe 
Land and Houses Purchased .. = aa = Ss a ma = = ae 
Mines Department oo ae ae ee be! r; = to = = 
Mine Surveys = = = = = ce = =a cal 
Interior Trade Roads = - .- - a =. 1,692 9 6| 170114 0} 3,028 8 9] 3410 311) 
Public Works and Survey 24886 8 3] 2611312 6| 32461 5 0] 23,023 19 8] 11,665 11 11] 8046 711} 14,105 13 2/ 16,608 16 3) 5047 1 1 | 
Public Works—Recurrent sd om = = oe = = = a 
152,923 18 11 | 133,204 8 11 [130,344 2 3 | 133,467 16 11 | 125,002 12 8 | 117.899 4 6 | 133,406 13 10 | 158,103 16 9 | 
Public Works—Extraordinary - _ ae aay Sra = — = at 
Post and Telegraphs—Extraordinary oa = — = ace am = ga re 
Special Services = 69,063 0 8 v 0 0 irs, ry sa = = sca 
Ashanti Special Expenditure - = - - - - - - - 
Ashanti War, 1900 . = = a fea na m7 a = == 
Total .. ” . 162,923 18 11 | 202,357 9 7 | 139,443 2 3 | 138,467 16 11 | 125,002 12 8 | 117,899 4 6 | 183.406 13 10 | 158,103 16 8 | 178,034 WB 


Note,—Lagos formed an integral part of the Gold Coast Colony until 1886, and 


1885 -to 1908, and the Estimated Expenditure for the years 1904 and 1905. 


iv 


VITI.—GOLD COAST. 


1894. 1895. 1896. 1897, 1898. leon, | 1900, 1901. 1002, 1903, Estima, Estimate, 
1 “s aS ns 1 
j ; 
betahsds” Beall! 4.2) acca SRS es f end € 24| @€ aal & aa] & aoa fw at Bad fad 
OO = i eee re = re 16,178 18 8 | 28828 5 0° 44,721 16 3] 53090 0 0: 64260 0 0 
SO ae = Jouk £2 = Se a0 00, — | —~ | 35000 0 0 
3273 7 4| 3734 410) 4770 2 4) 4007 6 1{ 6,198 0 8| 5610 3 7) 62216 4, GG 9 1) 664 5 7) BMS 11 a! 7408 0 0 Bon 0 0 
5s10 13 © G10019 9] 5883 9 5| 5143 3 o) 4496 1 9) B20 7 | 6403 2 5) 56311 2| 4875 2 8) O51 9 3 527 0 0 58m I5 0 
548111 1] 633814 2] 5,085 4 3| 4822 1 3) 43061210) 450017 7] 4249 8 9| 4.761 010} 501819 9|/ 610815 1’ 6438 0 0 480310 0 
4,496 1010] 451713 0] 506113 3| 511115 0] 4913 6 2 6143 711 4,753 710] 5631 011] 7,673 8 0] 9033 9 8! 9676 0 0j logll oO 0 
11,185 9 8} 11,500 16 0} 11116 13 1| 12,708 18 9; 12,973 8 4 13,003 13 10) 14,718 16 4| 16,062 12 4] 18,008 14 9| 21,096 11 11 21,760 0 0| 22256 1 8 
- - - 3300 15 8| 6,303.13 7| 8905 2 6) 14438 8 10] 14.97 14 7| 12531 11 8] 14.865 19 10! 16500 0 0| 16537 3 6 
880 810) 110817 7] 1501 0 1] 1586 3 4| 163816 4] 15381710; 1502 5 3] 1,725 » 9] Lowe 27] 236212 8/ 4000 0 0] 5972 0 0 
SAT 1G Of S88R 18 10) Ao 6G) 4821 6 0) ATW 7] 489017 5 1s ie oi senor 19 1| a2000 4 6| stam n s| a2 0 0 23,007 17 0 
6,838 13 11 aca 4 5] 7.563 18 7) 5815 9 7/ 578410 6 | 6580 9 3 J ve ee < ae : 
se a ae ‘= 2 fe ert ee a Ra a 
sO 1] 1108 10) 1385 1 5} 12718 8) IAAT 19 2 148810 7 1375 in! ass 29] 16x18 4] 192 0 1] 2352 0 0| ase 0 0 
15568 4 6, 8932 8 2) 394213 81 361113 8{ 2709 310' 2038 111 1382 9 0! 280111 8 - = - 2321 0 0 
(665613 3] 5855 8 6} 669912 7| 6369 3 4: 51 5 1| 6725 0 6| oga: 1 3| 951818 5| 8017 0 0/ 88m 0 0 
15020 8 3| 14,622 15 5 ' | orca [beac : es 
(987 14 4| 10,021 2 4| 90731210. 8831 3 0: 88% 0 3/ 8570 3 4] 1180513 7| 13516 15 10| 14301 0 v| 12729 0 0 
- - isale 31 13723 211] 4304 8 8. 2008 1 8° 257710 7| 10% 4.1] 747314 4| 9977 6 2] 8440 0 0] IO/I6 0 0 
- - - - 102 7 0! 64976 410! s74n 2 9! 15502 1 4] ait 5 6] 62817 3] 4980 0 0| 400 5 0 
117210 0| 1588 5 4) 1558 5 5] 148914 8 1588 6 0 108 5 0, Low 5 7| 1603 0 6| 1708161] 1898 9 3] 19~ 0 0) 1984 0 0 
39318 6 10| 32667 3 8 | 35501 3 8) 91,032 610] 36005 12 4| 40583 8 8 196M 4 ess - - - - 
- - - - a = Sm? 58.042 7 6| 6489117 7 | 60,738 0 0| 62505 8 1 
| 73437 6 7 
- - - = - - = § 22.208 18 3| 26753 8 7 | 27,732 0 0| 3028213 6 
= 12845 6 6 | 12,320 16 3| 11,544.15 7| 12864 2 13,783 17 11| 13514 2 8! 16830 8 3] 21,704 911] 22463 3 5| 24,781 0 0| 25,800 4 2 
572018 1) 6601 4 7} 077318 8] gos 14 6} 0188 9 7) 872218 6, 747011 7, 8498 7 8] 1020012 7] ILI Ie 1] 12618 0 0} 12°08 10 0 
2715 19 8) 3432 9 8| 3263 211/ 3497 7 9] 2413 0 7) 266314 9, 2645 1 5) 327412 0| 481913 6] 6852 1 9] 6170 0 0] 574 0 0 
12610 9 2| 15818 1 6| 1562015 0| 16577 1 9 set eee 4| 29,000 10 11 | 23,865 6 6| 28,558 711] 33935 0 0] 14.72 7 6 
554 15 1| 6690 2 4/ 6765 16 9] 6565 2 0| 681614 0} 6523 3.1) 7.03 5 9 SIs OL] 7.04310 1] 7,062 3 1] 9873 0 0| 10,216.10 0 
m5 82/ 10110 0| m2 00| oo 26] sis 4! oo 70) o2138, wo1sn| anus! mm 20} 400) 5900 
15,450 15 11] 23,080 7 2] 14,058 0 4| 1307918 0| 1477015 1! 17101 14 11| 17,9037 15 2| 24,218 15 7| 08.084 9 1| 6391217 1| 52401 0 0| SoxeD 10 0 
1133 811] 1580 8 0} 114719 1} 68113 2/ 76 5 6) 708 911, 51511 7| 86715 6] 1,309 3 6] 803 010] 1503 0 0) 2313 4 2 
soo 6 0} #1 93} 46 7) s310 1] az 4) 46 48 © 370 010! 4z312 3] 618 7 7/ O87) G7 00) 65 00 
8068 6 3} 10,606 14 6) 5556 16 1| 12728 7 0) 949 o 4| 1148317 10; 18.973 16 10! M072 411 | 1352511 4] 1102014 1] 7,703 0 0{ 5910 0 0 
ea = o a = a ih es = -, x << 
2563 9 8! 25401711| 200712 4] 195216 6| 1,550 8 2] 1225 8 6| 1,100 3 0 - - - - = 
- 96515 4) 100516 8] 8657 1 2! 191615 3| 1154 4 2] 161911 1) 32512 0] 39% 9 0] + 35m 17 3] 6560 0 0, 648 1B 4 
669 9 9 7616 $| 47 8 0) 4410 3) 605 17) 61215 7| 6851111; 67L10 8| 1,008 1 8] 1258 8 6] 18% 00, 184 0 0 
oA ps = sap = = = = = 40343 16 0 {10604 0 0; 87,708 0 0 
oe - - 4ig3 4] 286) — !  — = - - - - 
es nt ~ # a se zs a = - - 1102 0 0 
- - - - see 4a Pag = = 21,906 9 11] 42,226.14 0] 35,747 0 0 33,950 0 0 
5069 4 4{ 1026115 4] 9,100 7 Mergeld in Public |Works. = - - - - - 
54,163 0 3} 40,004 6 9 | 62,450 13 5| 11,548 6 0| 12144 810; 10,778 3 9| 10457 6 | 11,71 19 7] 12,624 19 10| 14.18 5 0] 15,316 0 0 1551213 7 
- - - 18912 17 8 | 14.261 8 11| 13148 0 6| 14,161 17 8 | 16,422 15 6] 21585 10 10 | 18981 6 2} 10.500 0 0 20,300 0 0 
226,931 19 4 | 249,000 14 11 | 248,982 6 7 |223,331 10 2 | 334,166 17 4 331,113 6 5 |406802 8 1 541,190 7 2 ]600,183 0 0 636,006.12 6 
i 
- - - 29,400 14 11 | 40.280 17 8 | 27,183 8 2| 19814 111 13,953.17 6| 43,467 18 8) 37627 2 4/ 24.45 0 0 42997 0 0 
es i = ae ba = = = 20215 6) S14 910] 21% 0 0 2.000 0 0 
- - 2.290 12 9| 2.023 2 5 2915 16 6) 3,911 =n = - - - - - 
= 16,279 11 0 | 31,96 16 4: 15161318 7! 60357 2900: — - - - - - 
- - - - ~ ae |anass 9 2 124302 6 2| 3476 1010| 1462 8 5| 10907 0 01 — 
\ “| 
226,931 19 4 | 265,280 6 11 |282,277 18 8 | 406,360 15 1 377,975 17 1 | 300,657 15 3 |eunese 19 2 460,159 9 1 1517,807 13 0 |503,956 7 9 (617,195 0 6 leeuane 12 6 
| | 
the figures given above for 1885 include the expenditure of both Colonies. 
21807 c 
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IX. 


LAGOS. 


Statement shewing the Actual Revenue of Lagos for the Years 1885 to 


Customs .. on a oo 
Harbour and Lighthouse Dues .. 
sicenerss and Internal Revenue, 
Land Revenue .. 

Stamp duties .. ae 

Fines, Forfeitures, Fees, &c, 
Reimbursements, &c.. 

Fees of Office .. oo “ 
Fees, Reimbursements, dc, 

Fees of Court or Office, &c... 
Poxtal Revenue te ee 
Rent (exclusive of Land) .. .. 
Rent of Government Property 
Sale of Government Property 
Interest on Investments 
Overpayments refunded .. 
Miscellaneous .. .. 


Railway and Tramway 


Total, exclusive of Land Sales .. 


Land Sales 3... 


Total Local Revenue.. ..  .. 


Parliamentary Grant on 


Total Revenue oe oe 


Lagos formed an integral part of the Gold Coast Colony until the year 1886, und its Revenue was incladed in that of the 
Gold Coast Colony for the year 1885, 


aa 

£ «x, da. £ ad. £ ad £ ad. £ ad) £ ad & ad & ad. &£ 2@ea 
4,427 8 0 | 41587 3 6| 48,240 8 0 48,297 0 1] 47,013 4 3| 67,307 13 3] 58476 9 9 |104,202 16 9 | 119,783 10 11 
= om - - - 3,387 14 4] 187815 5 40 46 700 16 
1,520 16 6 1,506.11 0 1,468 6 O| 153416 0] 162317 0] 206210 4| 2461 6 1) 827912 3| 848516 8 

- 110 0 - - ad _~ - - - 

- - - 89 8 6 m4 1811 - - - - 
82116 2] 1,056 0 1 820 4 5 4 21 935 1 7 - - - Se 
38010 9 26214 9 23 7:0 358 1 9 515 18 9 - =- - - 

162 3 (0 14916 38 18414 9 197 6 9 6 2 8 - ~ _ - 
= ae - _- - 1,782 15 1 1,987 4 4 2575 611] 3076 0 7 
1,070 16 10] 1,056 710] 1,064 6 9 1,066 17 8] 1,167 18 0 1,187 18 1 1,183 12 11 142% 7 7] 1,689 10 6 

22310 3 2400 «6 31114 8 2711 3 28319 2 - _ - Ca 

oak ~ - - - 312 9 6 6 On $250 9 416 97 

192 17 6 a3 8 1 95 14 2 28518 6 12 410 - - - - 
1,426.19 10 | 187015 8] 1348 1 3| 140612 7} 1,462 1419 1,330 2 3 141441 1,728 7 4{ 1,642 1410 

19419 1 115 9 3 148 5 2 _- - - - —_- ont 
3,085 6 0] 2,706 9 7| 3,043.11 10} 2926 7 6! 2,507 19 11 3116 7 146 8 0 975 19 7 987 15 0 
(stem 
63,507 211) 50,749 6 6 | 57,008 13 0} 67,363 2 &| 66,081 19 11 | 78592 3 5 | 68,404 9 4 | 115,262 14 8 | 136,701 10 7 
- 607 8 0 49 4 0 230 1 (0 26813 2 32:15 0 1700 64:14 10 2519 

= 

53,507 211 | 61,346 14 6 | 67,057 17 0 | 57,633 3 8 | 5634013 1} 78,624 18 5 | 68421 9 4/|1165,317 9 6 /187,017 1°4 
53,507 211 | 51,346 14 6| 57,057 17 0} 67,633 3 8! 5634013 1| 7862418 6| 68421 9 4/135,317 9 6 187,017 1 4 


a ee eet 
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IX. 
LAGOS. 


1903-4, and the Estimated Revenue for the Years 1904-5 and 1905-6. 


1 Jan., 1900, Esti- | Esti- 
1897. 1898, 1899, to 1900-L. 1901-2. 1902-8. 1903-4. mates, | mates, 
31 Mar., 1900. 1904-6. | 1905-6. 

£ ad) &£ ad} £ ad| &£ ad) £ ad £ad| £ ad} £ ad] &€ ad} £ ad £ £ 
128377 2 9 | 16251417 8 | 169,819 9 7 /179,792 6 7 | 175,606 12 4 | 40,261 19 3 | 193,924 0 0 | 233,049 1 6 | 287,500 12 4 | 257,183 18 3 268,500 | 206,000 
675.13 0 64 14 0 673 12 6 644 13 6 705 19 0 20449 6 7% 8 0 7889 7 0} 1,040 18 0 902 15 8 860 1,205 


6133 10 0] 6961 3 6] 7,708 1 1] 644717 9) 6.744 8 0/ 2461 1410) 660517 6| 7,199 3 3] 8740 0 6} 8575 7 9 7,455 | 8,186 


3,080 1111 | 3,361 16 0 = = a a = = = aa 
= a 3854 9 2 91714 1| 4,730.17 0} 4,802 2 6/ 10,171 3 0| 620816 7 5350 8,675 

2,147 0 3) 1866 6 3} 151719 0 41916 7/| 1574 6 8| 190010 2] 23566 6 5| 3178 1 7 2,365 3,210 
3888 6 42415 0 463 1 11 10018 6 40 3 6 448 010 681 12 6 482.17 4 406 451 


2,267 1 4] 219618 7) 317713 8 710 8 2] 221012 5) 319719 9) 2,238 0 7} 233618 0 2,260 2,360 


112019 8] 1486 9 9) 122010 2) 117515 8 95619 6| 6379 8 0| 1141 1 0| 1,78 18 8 1,230 1,230 


- = ae - - 17897 12 1 | 45,060 12 2| 51,072 13 6 61,900 | 79,500 


177,209 4 9 |106,147 18 5 | 102,380 13 3 | 46,261 16 7 | 211,282 2 6 | 274,813 0 1 | 350,737 6 8 |331,816 2 0} 340,316 | 300,781 


mio 9} 263 7| 425 2]/ 1368] 16 09] 2611 4| 22 6 8| 28791410 aio] 1,560 

177,420 15 6 |196,444 2 0 |192,701 18 5| 46,265 3 3 /211467 3 3|276021 11 6 | 360,960 12 2 | 334,606 16 10 | 340,698 | 401,331 

- 10,000 0 0 a - - - - - - - 

142,040 8 6 179,745 9 9 |177,490 15 6 |208444 2 0 |192,701 18 5 | 46,986 3 3|211467 3 3276021 11 5 |360,60 12 2 | 334,606 16 10 | 340,528 | 401,331 


21807 ce2 
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‘ X.—LAGOS. 
Statement shewing the Actual Expenditure of Lagos in the Years from 


( 
Head. 1835.! 1886. 1887. 1888, 1889. 1890, 1891. ; 1892, 1893, 1894. 
1 


g& ad. £ ad £ xd £ ad) £ ad k ad £ ad £ oad, £ ad 
Charge on Acvountof Public Debt = - - - = = = = = 


Pensions and Gratuities ..  .. 2482138 6| 110319 1| 1,34 3 5 , 2000 5 0} 1544 1 2 1,199 2 3! 119813 0| 188114 5] 1744 5 9 
Governor and Legislature... 29221211} 3,041 6 6] 3,0211010; 3,107 910] 315613 3] 327418 5 3,289 1410| 381817 8| 4,039 7 5 
Colonial Secretary's Department 1345 8 6| 117812 5° 1,331 5 2 : 1,132 8 3) 1476 7 6] 1,354 1) 6 ; 1515 6 8, 1,755 9 4| 185419 4 
Treasury and Savings Bank } eet (1862 05 84617 7 i 91710 8} 1,086.18 2) 1,051.19 2) 1,491 15 11 1,006 1210 1,459 5 9 
Customs... .. ee ee ‘ (saz 144 7)\ 5,167 17 8 A 5131 1 9] 4154 0 6| 4,132 4 7] 563512 3) 69849 7] 474915 5 
Printing .. 6. ee ee 601 5 6 437 19 0 318 2 0 j 438 1 2 379 13 10 523 16 8 ' 803 1 21 617 6 703.10 0 
Post Office ay Sas) thar’ ie o24 9.6 48212 0 93013 1 | 962 9:11 915 19 8 965 12 0 91414 4) 121424 9] 1,399 2 3 
Hinterland Telegraph one - - - 1 - = = as = = 


Registrar-General  .. . 83 6 8 131 1 9 M2 0 «0 148 0 0 138 0 0 148 0 0 2110 0 278 0 (0 308 210 


Audit. 50 2.0 ee ee oF 86613 4) 1118 4 Fe 0 0 724.16 6 6701910 740.12 0 61015 8 785.19 1 
} 

Native Affairs... °.. - 2963.10 1 1,650 711 1733 6 1! 1,897 201 2,670 9 3 2211 1 0 2,170 18 0 8,601 12 & 6,763 11 0 

Judicial .. oo on - on 2714 9 3] 2912 4 9) 2,950 10 a! 2883 6 5) 3°40 5 7 3517 3 hy 3,540 2 8 3499 211 4464 7 2 


Law Officer .. 0 1. ee we 4707 0 743 18 11 829 3 6 762 19 2 86 910) TW 3 3 782 4:1 8717 3 84112 1 


Constabulary... 4. 10,435 16 2| 11,758 0.11 | 11,393 12 9 ' 11,964 1 8 | 13,302 0 4| 1269517 8! 14,926 1611} 20937 2 3! 24,761 15 


to 


West African Frontier Force 
(Lagos Battalion). 


and its Expenditure was included in that of the 


Civil Police on . - - - { = = ed = “ek = 
3 
Prisons -. 6. wee és 2,000 18 2] 2161 9 0} 1891 8 6] 1,83614 4] 1451 7 6, 182831810] 19218 5] 203414 1] 1875 221 
$ 
Sanitary... + . ra 509 15 6 7955 4 699 9 10 84011 0 O46 5 961 3 2) 1,018 41 1,188.15 4 1,197 131 
gs 
Exel | 
Medical .. oo on on £5 2816.15 8) 260517 5 | 2617 9 8, 279515 1] 29751710! 3,372 211] 328712 9} 38031910 4370 6 1 
=> | 
=e | | 
Government Chemist's Depart-| £2 = -- = - - - - = ca 
ment, 5, 
Educational .. «. 0.) | EB 7e4.2 0} 8717 2] «917 0 7] 110013 9] 198 6 5! 130017 6 161914 1] 1603 2 8' 1583 9 4 
38 % 
fate) i 
Ecclesiastical .. ww ws | BS 11613 3 6613 4 116 13 ‘| 150 0 125 0 0 6613 4 133 6 8 8076! 18 0 3 
gs 
Transport ” oo i 2,047 16 11 3407 711 0 7 7 1,602 5 2 1526 15 1 1,773 410 219 2 9] 325719 4, 5,020 8 2 
s \ | d 
Miscellaneous... ww | 180713 4] 3,086 111] 1,943 2 7] 24991010] 286314 8! 257914 | 78 211] 3038 0 7! 2595 9° 4 
ca 
Charitable Allowances Pe 372 5817 6 B44 417 7 4918 : 610 6 72 8 6 49 1) 118 7 
3 i i 
¢ i | 
| | | 
Rent o . on on 239 3 «0 31916 3, 257 810 22915 6; 155 6 7 - = = oat 


Botanical, Agricultural, and 


z 
Py 
j= 
= . ' 
Forests. e | H 
3 
Harbour Master «ww. | 8319 5 | TOI IL 926 B10} B82 OIL) 910-5 2; 253 2 2 2014 9 2) 1,573.16 0, 1,634 18.11 | 
E \ 
5 ] : 
Government Vessels, Recurrent .. | 2 2912 610] 886 1 5) 97041010) 4116 0 1] 3183 9 7) R21 B ATT 61 BBIT IO} AQT 04 
1g | i j i 
Marine Department... .. 0 ..| 3 - as = j = = | = = = | at, ’ 
\ 
Engineer's Department .. os = fol = _ - - _ =_ - | 
Railway and Tramway .. os - — se eres ne ‘saa pa aon 5 | 
\ 
Land and Survey Department .. a ae yee = ae = me am px ' 
Public Works .. 6. we 10,047 14 10 | 24,777 15 2] 9,021 6 4] 958011 3] 15,041 1010] 239615 1] 3,203 7 4] 3,98717 5] 5490 4 6! 
\ 
Public Works, Recurrent .. rae =- - = - - 7,206 4 6{ 10,005 12 4 7,662 11 12 4,124 12 0 


56,383 2 1| 78610 911! 60840 311 | 57,488 1 63,700 16 2] 60,535.16 8} 74,807 6 1| 83420 9 6| 8656010 5 
Government Vessels—Special .. | - pe = = = = - 3435.15 4! 9,344 15 10 


Public Works, Extraordinary .. | _ ; - - _ - 5,852 8 3| 11,706 2 1] 14395 0 3 8926 0 1 


a - \ - { 


Contribution to Northern Nigeria a - = =e = ze as 


Marine, Extraordinary .... | = ss : = = 


E ez, E | u 
| 5f,383 21 78610 911, Goss 311 | 57488 1 2] 63,700 16 2 6513 82 AOR] 6 0 1a 6 4 | 
1 ‘ i 


a 
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X.—LAGOS. 
1885 to 1908-4, and the Estimated Expenditure for 1904-5 and 1905-6. 


1895. 1896. 1897, 1808, 1899, : a! 1900-1. 1901-2. 1902-3. 1003-4. Betimato, Bator tet 
Bea] Bay Sa) Bios dG | sdb07 16 8 | 1880 17 F| rete 1 | sooo 13 S| sider 16 4 saa 6S 0,00 csi 
160215 1] 318114 7] 25701210] 31711211| 3421111] 886 210) 398019 8| 377212 1| 5465 0 7| 517813 0 4,929 5,061 
4630 7 3] 503214 6] 575615 3] 5093 2 5| 500412 8] 1,278 110} 52451011] 570119 0} 579610 2] 6,02 0 8 5,970 4,877 
290412 2] 2971 7 4] 2,266 4 3| 525718 2| 3545 4 3) 862 BIL] 368816 9| 3,070 5 0} 352410 7] 391910 2 4,382 4507 
1499 9 8) 171212 3] 186114 0} 197713 8| 242015 5; 53712 9) 2537 3 8) 216810 2] 4338 O10} 3,72 1 2 4,719 5,150 

\ 
4837 6 4] 5866 1 9| 5867 2 1] 5,571 0 5] 10325 8 9| 1510 1 6| 7.12510 2] 623917 0} 6102 5 6| 574912 3 6,237 8451 

3013 1| 120614 6| 465 13] 1gi912 5| gor 4a, m3 4.0) 107813 4) 1000 61] 119219 6| 1g9018 5 1,231 174 
1371 610| 143915 9| 1,718 4 5] 194513 2| 1,763.17 o! 383 16 a 1,943 15 10 | 145613 9] 2105 1 2| 2160 5 0 2,007 2,662 

- - - 11,800 11 7 ~ - - - - - = = 
sllll 3] 308 7 5] 30713 3| 306 23] 32118 5 8115 0] 329 4 2 - - - = - 
83019 8) 913 7 3} 99312 9) 1101 910] 124413 8. 331 0 3) 12181711] 1201 1 9| 130514 3] 1,317 2 9 1,632 1,654 
646112 11| 7,335 3 8! 7,834 0 7| 9362 4 4| 12705 2 3 262713 | 10,480 11 7| 913710 8| 878717 3] 1082511 2] 10,307 18,701 

| 
49809 2 4] 5,007 9 8| 5877 1 3| 6819 9 9| 743114 9| 1601 7 6/ 711016 6| 7,605 18 7] 8316 5 9] 8412 11 10 8,493 3,568 
76 0 6] 863 310/ 1072 310] 98 411] 913 310) 216 5 sv 1 7| 9281610| 985917 0| 956 07 963 934 
26,201 8 4] 29,108 16 8 | 23,083 9 2| 24,074 15 8 | 30,465 16 9) 717 1 4! 24,978 15 8 | 23,308 710} 21,455 1 2 co = = 

- - - - = - = - = 29,033 9 1 28,404 28,140 

- 9674 11 1 | 11,223.14 1] 10,974 8 0) 1567313 3) 3,238 7 3 14117 9 6| 14,507 6 4] 1530012 8 | 15,496 12 0 16,453 17,500 
218813 4] 223315 6| 258618 7| 2198192 | 2835 8 a| 689.16 0 302212 1| 3,132 410] 308115 3] 3,220 110 3,323 3,204 
134019 9| 174215 1| 2298 7 9 - — 717 2 0| 2600 5 4] 272016 2] 275418 5} 2.008 16 0 5,421 - 
5,930 11 8| 830413 9} 902117 11 10,488 7 9| 11,569 9 2) 3,130 7 4/ 11,685 10 9| 14,087 4 6] 15,504 5 6| 15611 7 7 18,318 20,571 

= = - | - = 34038) 643 4.5) 705 411] 443 01] 54312 0 12 69h 
1588 5 7] 221012 9} 2500 6 a 28731910 3361 9 6| 381 1 0 3,056.12 6| 3.0313 0] 360515 4) 2.75018 8 4,256 4,323 

oll 1] 613 4 win ~ 4000 = = es a as = = 
676 5 7) 9420 1 6| 937313 1] 667318 2] 8231 3 5| 1,942 3 ®| 6405 13 1 = = = = = 
30317 7| 4602 43] a0 2 5| savsis 2] 543713 1| 1em16 0| 4.0310 6| 426813 8| 4ss710 2| 4974 8 1 3,541 3,985 

412 9 125 133 308-7 7 2296 5 290.17 9 li 4 324.15 6 261 19 11 252 211 286 12 11 71 71 

- 4739-6) 98219 5} 5214] 472] 2011 4| e4i8 6) 76610 7| 78918 7| 1,02 611 1,025 1,050 

= = = | 8349 5)! 1007 710] S77 1B 6 2493-1 3] 384 FH) 38913 8] 3673 3 2 7,080 7,236 
272M} 1873 4 1) 2603 711! 4g 5 4 en 40} 203115 11{ 322015 0] 2491 1 8| 2658 5 8] 2756 1010 - = 
6255 810! 6205 2 4) 7,306 611] 3231 2 1), 32761410] 787 1 3] 4924 9 4) 433210 8| 447013 1] 4,955 6 1 - - 

= = ae 4 = = = = = 12,600 13,028 

- - - 5478.11 7| 418617 4] 121614 9) 369212 7| 431315 4] 470119 4] 395015 7/9 — - 

= = = = - - - 21,040 0 0] 3°,795 8 3] 48464 7 5] 59,035 62,200 

- - - 143818 4/ 997 6 7] 51615 2) 100014 9] 27298 3 7| 20937 5 0} 3,20813 5 3,383 4,823 
6144 9 6} 7,223 0 0} 7.22519 8} 9672-1 31.21,023 810] 2718 6-6| 1212 6-5} 12,33019 0} 10774 9 9| 12677 6 5| 14,861 18,247 
13,079 1 9 | 10,208 2 8| 11,928.18 7] 9,000 5 4/ \11159 3 3] 1,616 8 0} 907312 0} 933210 4] 8583 8 7| 16511 611 13,835 16,410 

104,578 15 9 | 129,604 8 11 | 133,392 17 2 | 158,258 14 3 | 186,918 15 10 | 53,234 9 6 |170,196 13 3 | 220,864 11 11 | 238867 4 1 /272,242 7 1| 303,768 324,116 

1,706 5 IL 82 7 0| 1220514 8| 342618 7| 255417 3 - - - = = = = 
38,193 18 3 | 38,758 1 8 | 37,070 610] 42,117 2 7| 33815 731] 98041310] 16928 2 9| 1463011 1| 1549313 0| 30,813 9 4 36,200 53,510 

= as = = = ee = = = = 20,000 15,000 

= - = = = = = = = = - 1671 

144,483 19 11 | 168.444 17 7 |182,608 18 8 [208,602 15 6 [223.280 1 0| 0030 8 4 {1B71240 16 0 |as5405 8 0 [260990 17 1 [309085 L 409,397 


XI. 
SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 


Statement showing the Actual Revenue of Southern Nigeria for the Years from 
1899-1900 to 1908-4 and the Estimated Revenue for 1904-5 and 


1905-6. 
Head. 1800-1000. 1900-1. 1901-2 1902-3, 1903-4, Beunaee, Ci magnate 
£ ad £o «a d £ ad. £ ad. £ a. d. £ a d. £ ad 
Customs Duties... .. «| 158401 19 6 | 342472 0 5 | 336,029 10 1 | 410081 9 10 | 4anan 7 7 | 445082 0 0 | 850500 0 0 


Licences, &c, 4. «ewe 75 12 0 2,065 5 8 6407 6 56 4,780 14 4 4,706 18 7 6930 0 0 6915 0 0 
Fees,&c. .. 0 we ewe 3358 9 8 6513 2 6 9,326 10 3 10027 10 8 8,661 18 9 13,732 0 0 12,107 10 0 
Postal Revenue... .. .. 1307 0 0 2305.13 4 4341 6 8 4943 16 5 3,006 7 6 4,130 0 0 4,380 0 0 
Interest «20 6. wee 967 10 2 1479 9 1 2,931 6 10 3319 16 1 3648 16 8 2,000 0 0 3,300 0 0 


Miscellaneous ..  .. «. 1117 10 9 6,008 18 10 3878 4 6 7,888.17 1 10,775 13 3 2,078 0 0 2273 0 0 


472,947 0 0 


579,476 10 0 


XII. 
SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 


Statement showing the Actual Expenditure of Southern Nigeria for the Years 


from 1899-1900 to 1903-4, an 


the Estimated Expenditure for 1904-5 and 


1905-8. 
_ 
Hend. 1899-1900. 1900-1, 1001-2. 1902-3. 1903-4. Eetimate, | Estimate, 
‘| ead Lad £ ad. gad fad £ad £oad. 
Pensions and Gratuities... 0 0 0 810 0 0 930 12 6 1,162 10 8 3,381 0 1 2,403 12 7 2,837 12 
High Commissioner... | 4,048 9 1 4,675 0 4 4744 3 0 4450 8 7 3,703 18 5 491800 | 4151 7 6 
Secretary's Department .. 665 4 3 1170 311 2218 5 2 3579 6 8 | 366 3 7 5324 0 0 | 6,039 0 0 
Political and Administrative | 20327 0 8 | 2343011 7 | 25,005 0 0 | 20,248 4 1 | 3188314 0 | 37313 0 0 | 46,837 0 0 
Treasury .. .. «soe | 2882 16 0 2,977 15 10 3,75 8 6 4137 40 4755 16 6 | 5860 00} 6157 0 0 
Customs .. .. «=e | 7,851 6 38 7362 3 6 | 8200 1 4 9019 1 7 9,788 6 8 | Upl4 0 0 | 13,560 0 0 
Post Office swe we | SMB 4:10 3,675 11 8 | 3,668 18 2 4540 3 4,960 19 8 0182 0 0 | 1167 5 0 
Printing .. 1,328 18 10 1612 2 4 1966 45 | 249918 4 27% 6 8 3,362 0 0 4,623 0 0 
Rodity oe wterewte eee 769.16 1 e19 10 0 740 13 10 116 3 1 1264 6 3 1,363 0 0 1548 0 0 
Native Affairs «0... | 823618 0 | 15 61 9,203.18 3 | 11,018 0 6 | 1395 3 3 | 12,700 0 0 | 13371 0 0 
Judicial 6.0 wee 97 OL 2.960 0 7 3033.18 9 | 2,966 11 8 338 8 9 3501 0 0 42950 0 
Legal). ages se eS ae - - 74710 8 1,158 2 0 1,000 14 6 1311 0 0 1,087 0 0 
Weet, African, Fronticr | Force, 30,198 2 2 | 3971017 9 | 5304316 6 | 49.508 3 7 | 68,801 710 | 68,305 0 0 | 7300812 6 
Civil Police oe - - 6171 19 8 8,048 16 10 1,403 0 0 15,009 0 0 
Prisons 7200 9 6 8804 8 1 | 1,575 10 3 693117 8 | 11304 7 7 9516 6 0 | 14,002 1 8 
Medical .. 0. «ww | | 9278 4-9 | «1 oe7 8-4 | 13,278 4 7 | 1698818 1 | 1851210 4 | 23,506 5 0 | 28218 6 0 
Sanitary .. 0. 1,147 16 3 14% 5 7 1174 16 7 1,383 5 1,899 7 10 2219 0 0 2,899 10 0 
Education. - - 1070 6 5 1918 4 1 2513 3 2 4418 0 0 6010 6 8 
Transport... + s7z 181 | 1055017 8 | 15607 7 0 | 1983017 3 | 210231811 | 18202 0 0 | 27,164 0 0 
Forestry and Botanical... LI7l 8 5 2,565 11 10 2757 7 9 3,646 1 IL 480413 8 9,067 0 0 10837 6 8 
Marine... we 32,681 5 4 | 674771611 | 48,234 110 | 76,406 9 2 | 6752819 0 | 7220810 0 | 75,40 0 0 
Miscellancou# .. 11.006 13 4 | 65682 7 3 | 37,205 8 9 | 5820 5 5 | 303101110 | 23370 0 0 | 29,215 10 
Survey Department .. - 416 9 4718 5 1 2,069 16 1 1816 7 0 2318 0 0 | 2,338 0 0 
Public Works Department .. | 3,896.16 2 488117 3 | 6,743 12 1 8244 16 11 | 10,04 6 3 | 12,242 0 0 | 15,098 0 0 
Do. Recurrent ..| 5,387 12 11 782 6 7 | 596318 3 8018 111 | 1301412 4 7306 0 0 9497 0 0 
156871 6 3 | 27140010 8 | 258,262 7 7 | 351,770 8 8 | 33391013 0 | 363,993.12 7 | 410,901 17 7 
Publie Works — Extraordi- | 19,280 3 4 | 34,702.7 5 | 39,4818 9 | 6930817 8 | 92836 1 0 | 62481 0 0 | 79,010 0 0 
Contribution to Northern _ - 33,786 10 0 | 3421410 0 | 50,000 0 0 | 60,000 0 0 | 51,000 0 0 
Pont and Telegrapbt—Extra- - - - - - - 1847 0-8 
Marine—Extraordinary - - - - - - 26,800 0 0 
Total 176,140 8 7 | 306192 18 1 | 331,306 16 4 | 455,203 10 11 | 477,755 14 0 | 46647712 7 | 582,348 18 3 
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XIII. 
NORTHEKN NIGERIA. 


Statement showing the Actual Revenue of Northern Nigeria for the Years from 
- 1899-1900 to 1908-4 and the Estimated Revenue for 1904-5 and 1905-6. 


7 
1899-1900 : ; Fstimate, | Estimate, 
Head (onequarter), 100-1. , (1001-2. | paint 1904-5. 1905-8. 
z ! de ed Ae nae se 
. 7 7 7 
fad! gad fad fad baa fad fad 
Custatns® 5 eto. te, GER =- | = a — | 6468 2 4] 8900 0 u' 9300 0 0 
Licences, Excise, &e. 131710| 332 6 6| 6st 0 8: 7823 4 2, 39,4018 4| 87,070 0 0, 65530 0 0 
| i 
Fees of Court, &c... «| 12 0! 41519 8! 13081410! 2,579 18 10! 4007 8 5| 4475 0 0! 5570 0 0 
| \ i 
Post Office and Telegraphs -| = | 6H 30} 198811 11 2051 510; 93412 5 | 1,500 0 0 1,800 0 0 
' | { | 
Foteresé 9 Geb ie tek ett ae ek — | Busi wne! 138, - - - 
| 
Renta of Government Property... ~ — | 100, 25 20; 49516 8| 1,000 0 0, 1200 0 0 
| } | 
Miscellaneous... knee — | warm 8! 10% 110' 3567 810' 2406 1 8] 150000 200 0 0 
Pores = = Sant aera: 
38 910| 217014 1| 4424 0 2! 16315 11 11 | 58,726 17 10 | 54445 0 0, 85400 0 0 
i i 
| i 
Parliamentary Grant .. .. .. «| 58530 0 0| 88,800 0 0 |280,000 0 0 290,000 0 oj 405,000 0 0 ; 405,500 0 0 375,000 0 0 
{ 1 
| 
Contribution from Southern Nigeria. - 44,750 0 0 | 34,000 0 0 | 34,000 0 0 50,000 0 0! 60,000 0 0 50,000 0 0 
Contribution from Lagos... www - - - - ; - 10,000 0 0 10,000 0 0 
| 
Deferred Pay and Reward Fund, West = - - 16,693 13 6 | - - - 
‘African Frontier Force. | H 
\ | 
i 
; i 
1 i) 
| i | 
1 
{ \ 
i) 
1 ; 
H 1 
1 
| i ! 
\ I ; i 
i | | i 
| 
| ! | | 
| i | 
| 
\ \ ; 
i ‘ i 
\ j i ! 
i ; | 
1 
| 
} 
S| malas 
Total .. .. ++. | 56588 9 10 135,799 14 1|318424 0 2 357,009 6 5 | 508,726 17 10 |519.045 0 0 |620,400 0 0 


Ee eal 


XIV. 
NORTHERN NIGERIA. 


Statement shewing the Actual Expenditure of Northern Nigeria for the Years 
from 1899-1900 to 1908-4, and the Estimated Expenditure for 1904-6 and 


1905-6. 
Gil Expen| og P00 1904-6 1905-6 
(Head. Jivil Expen-|qiyi] Expen-, 1901-2 1902-3, 1903-4. AeBYS 4 
diture onl i ‘ ee me Estimate, | Estimate. 
onequarter), anys only. . r 
] 7 
£ sd. £ad & ada} £4ad. £48 d. &ad, £ sd. 
High Commissioner's Office .. +; 7581 8) 3868 3 2) 384818 0, 420712 8 5,264 4 2] 6213 0 0| 6414 0 0 
Secretariat .. o - . a «| 310 9 8] 1,001 8 0) 214 3 7) 2145 7 3 2375 7 9} 4,633 0 0} 5,004 0 0 
| i 
Political (and Slave Home) .. ers a 4911311) 747011 6 : 1413 14 4 | 24,263 14 2] 33,852 15 4 = =, 
Revenue .. oy . on “ nw - - = | — 3,862 12 9 rac = 
! 
Political and Revenue .. oy ae se - : - = - Se 66,588 10 0 | 50,089 0 0 
| 
Stipends to Chiefs my “ “ oN b 00 125 5 0 | _ - ae = 7 
Judicial ae . “ . 28 . 438 311} 171917 9] 1,78 0 7} 2,562 010 341316 5, 4288 0 0! 2,667 0 0 
Cantonment -Magistrate and Freed Slave | - : - - - - 1,763 0 0] 5,103 0 0 
Home. | 
Treasury .. - on o a on 84514 2) 2,986 18 1, 3.73312 8) 6,746 7 7 6318 19 8| 738010 0| 7,26 0 0 
Customs .. a on a o on - ' -- - - 1,002 12 11} 1513 0 0} 1518 0 0 
Postal and Telegraphs .. . oy on 426 2 5! 5530 2 8 | 6726 2 3] 6201 6 38 7,164 17 2] 8,651 0 0} 10,006 0 0 
Printing oy . - . . Th 010 361 411 96 LU] 1106 4 1 1,214 18 7 = = 
Audit .. o - . . “ = 506 12 8 832 7 4 859 3 6 1224 611] 1,234 0 0} 1,363 0 0 
Police .. . - a on | 20,063 410] 20,303 10 0] 33,807 0 0 
169 3 0] 162218 3| 35061211] 642213 6 
Prisons es 2578 6 7 | 874210 0) 4432 0 0 
Medical a on o on ~» {| 1,266 16 6 | 6,744 17 8 | 16,360 2 7 | 20,32718 1) 22,068 19 6 | 26,769 0 0) 27,835 0 0 
Store and Issue (and Transport) .. a $7416 0] 2501 0 9) 4197 56 8] 4,278 8 1 410816 4} 4,476 0 0} 27,255 0 0 
West African Frontier Force, Northern — -_ 132,583 1 8 | 142.416 1 7 | 101,445 ¥ 2 |173,935 0 0 | 177,497 10 0 
Nigeria Regiment. 
Marine and Workshops... . on «| 1774 6 9} 15,756 19 1; 20,103 2 8 | 23,807 6 0| 26197 7 0) 29,435 0 0| 82,005 0 0 
Botanical and Forestry .. or oo . - = - - 602 2 0 ~- - 
Economic Development ee eee - - - = = 3107 0 0] 3,737 0 0 
Miscellaneous oo «| 1,100 18 4} 6,489.12 2| 27,840 10 11 | 41,005 11 8] 52,436 19 1] 42,865 0 0} 20,160 0 0 
Public Works Department .. a 10388 8 7] 12563 0 0) 16008 0 0 
28 610} 6163 212] 1001416 10 | 12,647 6 1 
Public Works Recurrent 4,834.17 10 | 5,020 0 0) 4,750 0 0 
7,889 17 0 | 62,578 12 7 | 264,187 13 11 | 207,774 17 11 | 400,308 9 6 |428,560 0 0 /445,096 10 0 
Public Works Extraordinary... on ++ | 80,108 6 4 | 22,686 15 4) 42,008 5 2) 78,665.15 10| 70,086 2 7) 58542 0 0) 64,650 0 0 
New Steamers, £0. oo er o 7 8 2] lle 12 1 - - - _ = 
Railway Survey .. ts és ee a - - 1,383 6 11 - - = =. 
Burutu Works... a on oo oo =. - ~ 6,406 11 6 1,224 18 3 = = 
Telegraph Construction on a on = - img 6543 16 6| 17,376 14 6) 26,000 0 0 - 
Total .. on «soe | 38,045 10 6 | 96,457 0 0 |208,519 6 0 |389,301 1 8 | 498,086 4 10 /507,102 0 0 510,646 10 0 


——— EEE 


* The Expenditure on the West African: Frontier Force, amounting to £148,377 17s. 2d. in 1899-1900, and to £146,309 15s. 10d. in 1900-1, 
was provided fora those years by a distinct sub-head of the Colonial Services Vote, and was not included in the ordinary expenditure 
o e Protectorat 
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GOLD COAST. 


No 1. 
THE LAND REGISTRY ORDINANCE, 1895. 


(No. 1 oF 1895.) 


An Orpinance to make better provision for the Registration of Instruments affecting 
Land. 
{16th January, 1895.] 


Whereas it is expedient to make better provision for the Registration of Instruments 
affecting Land in the Colony ; 


Be it enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, with the advice and consent 
of the Legislative Council thereof, as follows :— 


1, This Ordinance may be cited as “ The Land Registry Ordinance, 1895.” 


2. In this Ordinance,— 


“Grantor ” includes a vendor, donor, mortgagor, lessor or other person con- 
veying, mortgaging, charging, or demising land ; 

“Grantee ” includes every person taking or claiming any interest under any 
Instrument ; 


“Instrument” means any writing affecting Land situate in the Colony, 
including a Judge’s Certificate ; 


“ Judge’s Certificate” means a certificate of purchase of Land sold in Execution, 
signed by a Judge of the Supreme Court or a District Commissioner, and 
a Certificate of Title signed by a Judge under the Public Lands Ordinance ; 


“ Land ” includes any Estate or interest in Lands ; 


“ Probate” includes probate of a Will and letters of administration with the 
Will annexed, and a certitied office copy thereof ; 


“ Will” includes a codicil ; 


“Writing” includes print. 


EstTaBLisiMENT OF REGISTRIES. 


3. There shall be Registry Offices at Accra and Cape Coast, and at such other place 
or places (if any) as the Governor shall from time to time appoint. The Governor may 
from time to time remove any Office from one place to another, and increase or diminish 
the number of Offices. 


4. The Governor shall from time to time appoint a Registrar at each Office, and may 
revoke any such appointment ; and may from time to time appoint a Deputy Registrar 
to act in case of illness, absence, or incapacity of any Registrar, and may revoke any such 
appointment ; and the Deputy Registrar while so acting shall have all the powers and 
ee all the duties of the Registrar. Each Registrar shall be called a Registrar of 

leeds. 


PRESENTATION OF INSTRUMENTS FOR REGISTRATION. 


5. Any Instrument may be registered under this Ordinance, subject to the conditions 
herein contained. 


6. No Instrument, except a Will or probate, shall be registered unless it contains a 
description which shall include a statement of the boundaries, extent and situation of the 
Land affected by it. 
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7. (1) Every instrument presented for registration, (except a Will or an instrument 
which may be registered without proof under the provisions hereinafter contained), must 
be proved by the oath of the Grantor or one of the Grantors, or of the Grantee or one of 
ae Grantees, or of one of the subscribing witnesses, to have been duly executed by the 

Trantor. 


(2) An original Will presented for registration must be proved by the oath of one of 
the subscribing witnesses, or, (if both of them are dead or if from any other circumstance 
an affidavit cannot be obtained from either of them,) by the oath of some other person 
presert at the execution of the Will, or, (failing such person,) by the oath of some 
person or persons who can testify to the hand-writing of the testator and the subscribing 
witnesses, to have been duly executed by the testator. 


3) The oath shall also state whether the Grantor or testator could read and write, 
and, if he could not read and write, shall state (except in case of a Will where the 
deponent was not present at its execution) that the instrument was read over and 
interpreted to him at the time of its execution by him and that he appeared to understand 
its provisions. 


8. (1) The proof hereby required must ve made as follows ; 


(a) If the Instrument was executed in the Colony, before the Registrar at 
the Office where it is presented for registration, or before a Judge or 
District Commissioner. 


(b) If the Instrument was executed in any other part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, before any Judge of any Court of Law, or the Mayor or 
Chief Magistrate of any City, or any Police Magistrate, or the person 
administering the Government of any Colony ; 


(c) If the Instrument was executed in any foreign country, before any British 
Consul or other accredited British Representative resident in such 
country. 


(2) An Instrument not proved before the Registrar shall not be registered unless it 
shall have upon it a certificate as near as may be in the Form E. in the first Schedule 
hereto purporting to be under the hand and Official Seal or private Seal (if there is no 
Official Seal), or the hand alone if the person has no Official or private Seal, of some one 
of the persons herein-before authorized to receive such proof to the effect that such 
Instrument has been proved. 


9. A Probate or a Judge’s Certificate may be registered without proof upon produc- 
tion thereof to the Registrar. 


10. If an Instrument be executed in any part of the world where by law the original 
is kept in custody of a Public Officer, a copy of the original and the certificate of proof 
thereof, certified to be correct by the Public Officer in whose custody the original is kept, 
shall be registered in the same manner as an original Instrument, provided the original 
has been proved in the manner herein provided. 


11. The Will of a person who died before the 24th of March 1883, and any other 
Instrument executed before that date, may be registered without proof, and shall be 
registered in Books kept specially for that purpose. 


12. Ifan Instrument presented for registration has any map or plan drawn on it the 
Registrar may require the person presenting it to deliver to him an exact copy of the map 
or plan to be pasted or bound in the Registry Book with the copy of the Instrument. 


13. The Fees -prescribed in the second Schedule hereto, or such other Fees as the 
Governor in Council may from time to time order, shall be taken by the Officers by or 
before whom the act for which the Fees are payable is done. No Registrar shall do any 
act, or furnish any certificate, copy or extract, or allow any search, until he has received. 
the Fees payable in respect thereof. - 
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Move oF REcIsTRATION. 


14. The Registrar at each Office shall immediately after the proof before him of any Certificate 

Instrument presented for registration, and upon the presentation of any Instrument duly air 
proved before any other person or of any Instrument which may be registered under this i 
Ordinance without proof, place upon the Instrument a Certificate in the Form D. or F.' 
(as the case may be) in the first Schedule hereto, or as near thereto as may be, specifying 
the year, month, day and hour of the proof or presentation (as the case may be) of such 
Instrument ; and the year, month, day and hour specified in the certificate, shall be taken 
to be the year, month, day and hour at which the Taatearnent was registered. 


15. The Registrar at each Office shall keep a set of Books numbered consecutively, Books to 
and shall as soon as practicable cause every Instrument presented for registration at such be kept. 
Office, together with the Certificate placed iereon as herein-before provided, to be copied 
at full length in one of the Books in the order in which the same is presented ; and shall 
cause every ‘Instrument as entered to be numbered consecutively from one upwards 
commencing from the First of January in each year. Each Book shall have an Index 
stating in Alphabetical order the name of every party to every Instrument other than a 
Will, and the name of the Testator of every Will, recorded in it, with a reference to the 
page of the Book where the Instrument is recorded. 


16. No erasure shall be made in any Register Book. If any error is made a line of No erasure 
_red ink shall be drawn through any word improperly inserted so as to leave the original % be made. 
word legible ; and any word which may have been omitted shall be either interlined or 
written in the margin with red ink, (and always when practicable by the same hand as 
the rest of the same writing) and the Registrar shall write his name or initials in the 
margin opposite to each correction.: 


ConsEQuENcEs OF REGISTRATION. 


17. Every Instrument executed on or after the 24th of March 1883, (except a Will, Priority of 
and except a Judge’s Certificate signed before the commencement of this Ordinance), Instra- 
shall, so far as regards any Land affected thereby, take effect as against other Instruments 
affecting the same Land from the date of its registration, Provided that every such 
Instrument shall take effect from the date of its execution, if registered within such of 
the following periods as shall be applicable to it, that is to say :— 


1. In the case of an Instrument executed at the place where it is registered, the 
period of Ten days from its date ; 


2 In the case of an Instrument executed elsewhere in the Colony, the period of 
Sixty days from its date ; 


3, In the case of an Instrument executed out of the Colony, the period of One 
year from its date. 


18. Every Will of a Testator dying on or after the 24th of March 1883 shall, so far Priority of 
as regards any Land affected thereby, take effect as against other Instruments affecting Wills of 
the same Land from the date of its registration. Provided that every such Will shall an 


: . ie Fi dyi ft 
take effect from the death of the Testator if registered within such of the following iit Rete 


- periods as shall be applicable to it, that is to say :— mete of 
1. In the case of the Will of a person dying in the Colony, the period of Two eee 
months next after the death of the Testator ; nance,1883. 


2. In the case of the Will of a person dying elsewhere than in the Colony, the 
period of Kighteen months next after the death of the Testator. 


19. Every Instrument executed before the 24th of March 1883, (except a Will and Priority of 
a Judge’s Certificate), and every Will of a Testator who died before that date, shall, as ante 
regards any Land affected thereby, take effect as against other Instruments affecting the itieneens 
same Land from the date of its registration under this Ordinance. Provided that every 3 
‘such Instrument or Will which was registered befure the 24th of March 1883 in the 
- Supreme Court or in the Register of Deeds kept at the Colonial Secretariat, or in the 
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Register of Grants kept at the Colonial Surveyor’s Office, or which was registered under 
the Registration Ordinance, 1883, within Two years from the passing of that Ordinance, 
and every Judge’s Certificate signed before the commencement of this Ordinance shall 
take effect from its date, or, in case of a Will, from the death of the Testator. 


20. Registration shall not cure any defect in any Instrument registered, or confer 
upon it any effect or validity which it would not otherwise have had. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


21. The oath required for proving an Instrument shall be put into writing and signed 
by the deponent and filed with the Registrar. Every Registrar may administer the Oath. 
The Oath may be in the Form A. or B. in the first Schedule hereto, with such variations 
as circumstances require. 


22. The Registrars shall allow searches to be made at all reasonable times in any 
Book in their custody, and shall upon request give certified copies of or extracts from 
any entry in any such Book. 


23. Every copy or extract or certificate of registry purporting to be signed by a 
Registrar shall be receivable in evidence in any civil case without further or other proof 
thereof, unless it is proved to be a forgery. The party proposing to use it in evidence 
shall give notice of his intention in writing to the opposite party, and at the same time 
shall deliver to him a copy of the copy or extract and ot the certificate thereon ; and on proof 
of the service or on admission of the receipt of such notice and copy, the certified copy or 
extract shall be received in evidence if the Court is of opinion that the service has been 
made in sufficient time before the hearing to enable the opposite party to inspect the 
original Book from which the copy or extract has been taken. 


24, Within ten days after the last day of each month the Registrar in charge of each 
Office except at Accra shall send to the Registrar in charge of the Office at Accra a 
complete List in the Form G. in the first Schedule hereto, or to that effect, of all 
Instruments revistered in his Office during the past month. On receipt of these Lists 
the Registrar in charge of the Office at Accra shall within Fourteen days compile one 
General List, and shall send one copy of it to the Registrars in charge of the other offices 
and one copy to the Colonial Secretary for publication in the Gazette. The Original 
General List shall be retained in his office and it and the copies shall be open to inspection 
on payment of the proper fee. 


25. The Books in each Office shall be inspected by a Judge of the Supreme Court at 
such times as the Governor shall direct. 


26. An Instrument endorsed on another Instrument shall not be registered without 
the Instrument on which it is endorsed, unless the latter Instrument is already registered. 


27. No action shall be brought against a Registrar in respect of anything done or 
omitted to be done by him in good faith in the execution or supposed execution of his 
powers or duty under this Ordinance. 


28. The Registrars holding office under the Registration Ordinance, 1883, shall be 
the first Registrars under this Ordinance, and shall retain all Books kept in pursuance of 
the Registration Ordinance, 1883 ; and all such Books shall be deemed to be kept in 
pursuance of this Ordinance ; and every Instrument duly registered therein in pursuance 
of the Registration Ordinance, 1883, shall be deemed to be duly registered under this 
Ordinance. 


THE FIRST SCHEDULE. 


FORM A. 
OatH or Grantor. (SECTION 7.) 
I, A. B. of make Oath and say that 
on the day of 18 I duly 


executed the Instrument now produced to me and marked A., and that I can read and 
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write, (or, cannot read and write and that the said Instrument was read over and 


interpreted to me by at the time of its execution and that 
I understood its provisions). 


Sworn at this day of 18 
Before me, 


FORM B. 


OaTH OF GRANTEE OR WityeEss. (SEcTION 7.) 


I, N. M. of make Oath and say that 
on the day of 18 I saw A. B. 
of duly execute the Instrument now produced 


to me and marked A., and that the said A. B. can read and write, (or, cannot 
read and write and that the said Jnstrument was read over and interpreted to 
him by at the time of its execution and that he 
appeared to understand its provisions). 

Sworn at this day of 18 


Before me, 


FORM C. 
EnporsEMENT ON INSTRUMENT BY OFFICER BEFORE WHOM THE OATH IS SWORN. 


Tuis is the Instrument marked A. referred to in the Oath of 
sworn before me this day of 


FORM D. 


CERTIFICATE OF PROOF BEFORE RecisTrar. (SkcTion 14.) 


On the day of 18 at o'clock in 
the noon this Instrument was proved before me by the Oath of the within 
named to have been duly executed by the 


within named 
Registrar of Deeds. 


FORM E. 
CERTIFICATE OF PROOF NOT BEFORE RecistraR. (Section 8, (2).) 
On the day of o’clock in 
the noon this Instrument was proved before me by the “Oath of the within 
named to have been duly executed by the 


within named 
Given under my hand and Official Seal. 
or 
Given under my hand and Private Seal, I having no Official Seal 
or 
Given under my hand, I having no Official or Private Seal. 


First 
Schedule. 


8 
FORM F. 


CERTIFICATE OF DELIVERY TO RewisTRAR oF INSTRUMENT NOT PROVED 
BEFORE HIM. (SEcTION 14.) 


Tis Instrument was delivered to me for registration by 
of at o'clock in the noon this 
day of - 18 
Registrar of Deeds. 


FORM G. (Section 24.) 


Nature of Situation 
Instrument. of Land, 


Registrar of Deeds. 


Second THE SECOND SCHEDULE. 


Schedule. 
FEES. (Section 13.) 
8. d. 
For every Oath vee ne eee ees tes aoe . 2 6 
» » Certificate . non wes ae ost sae 22 56 
» the Registration of. every Instrument, for every 100 words 2 0 
»> depositing every Instrument... oes toe wee ow. 2 6 
» taking out the same ae * ove eee one 2 6 
yy every search, for every half ee see aoe eee ow. 2 6 
y, an attested copy of or extract from any registered neuer \ 2 0 
for every 100 words ... an eee 
» com g, if required, any Teeaiene ah the Renee: \ 0 6 
ereof, for every 100 words ... acs, aaiese aa 


Norr.—For any number of words less than 100 the same fee is payable as for 100. 
Every ‘figure is counted as a word. 


No. 2, 


THE SURVEY ORDINANCE, 1896. 
(No. 8 oF 1896.) 
An OrpinaNce to provide for the demarcation and survey of land. 
[15th August, 1896.] 
a Whereas it is expedient to provide for the demarcation and survey of land in the 
lony ; 


Be it therefore enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, with the advice 
and consent of the Legislative Council thereof, as follows :— - 


Shas 1, This Ordinance may be cited as “ The Survey Ordinance, 1896,” 
1tle, 
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2. The Governor may appoint official Surveyors and may license private Surveyors 
whose duty it shall be to define the boundaries of lands. 


3. Any person applying to be licensed as a Surveyor shall,— 


(i) furnish testimonials of good character and submit to an examination by 
persons appointed ae the Governor who shall enquire into the qualifications 
of such applicant: Provided that such examination may be dispensed with 
in the case of a person producing sufficient documentary evidence of his 
having obtained professional qualification. 


(ii) if approved, make the Declaration given in Schedule A to this Ordinance. 


(iii) upon payment of the sum of £4 to the Government receive a I,icense in the 
form given in the said Schedule. A notification of the grant thereof shall 
be published in the Gazette. 


4, Every holder of a Surveyor’s License who shall be found to have misconducted 
himself with reference to any work entrusted to him, as a Surveyor under this Ordinance, 
shall be liable to have his license revoked by the Governor, in which event notification 
thereof shall be published in the Gazette. 


Surveys. 


5. The Governor may, whenever he thinks fit, by a notification in the Wazette direct 
that the boundaries of any lands shall be demarcated, or that a survey be made of any 
lands, or both. 


6. The Surveyor’s fee for surveys and preparing plan, a copy of which is tu be 
supplied to the employer, shall be at the rate of thirty shillings a day or part of a day, 
(Sundays and Holidays excepted) while travelling or occupied on the Survey, the 
Surveyor paying his own chainmen. 


In the event of any labour being required by the Surveyor for cutting bush or 
erecting boundaries such labour shall be supplied by the Employer, as also any materials 
required in connection therewith. 


‘In the event of any dispute arising as to the time occupied in making the survey the 
same shall be determined by the Divisional Court of the Province in which the survey 
was undertaken. 


7. Any Surveyor appointed or licensed under this Ordinance may with his agents 
servants and workmen enter upon all lands which he is appointed to demarcate or survey 
and may make all enquiries and do or cause to be done all things necessary for effecting 
the demarcation of the boundaries and the survey of such lands. 


8. The Surveyor may cause a notice to be served on any person owning, occupying 
or otherwise interested in any such land, and any land abutting thereon, or on any person 
employed on or connected with the management or cultivation of such land, requiring 
such person to attend personally or by agent before him at such time and place as may 
be stated in such notice for the purpose of pointing out the boundaries of such land, or of 
rendering such aid as may be necessary in setting up or repairing the boundary marks, or 
of affording such assistance and information as may be needed for the purpose of 
demarcation. 


Every person upon whom such notice may be served shall be legally bound to attend 
as required by the notice, and, so far as he may be able, to do any of the things 
mentioned therein. 


9. The Surveyor may cause a notice to be served on any owner or occupier of the 
said lands requiring such owner or occupier to clear any boundary or other line which it 
may be necessary to clear for the purpose of the demarcation, or survey, or both, of such 
lands by cutting down and removing any trees, bush, fences or growing crops, or otherwise 
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to assist in the demarcation or survey or both of such lands ; and if it is necessary to 
employ hired labour for these and similar objects incidental to the demarcation, the 
Surveyor may assess and recover from such owner or occupier the cost of such labour. 


Compensa- 10. If any demand for compensation is made in respect of the clearance of any line 
ae in accordance with a requisition under the last preceding section, the Surveyor shall assess 
done by _ the value of any trees, bush, fences, or growing crops, which may have been cut down or 
clearance. removed and shall pay or tender to the owners thereof the amount of compensation which 


in his opinion should be allowed therefor. 


Any dispute arising concerning the sufficiency of the amount so paid or tendered 
shall be finally determined by the Commissioner of the District upon application made to 
him for that purpose by either of the disputing parties. 


Power to 11. The Surveyor may issue a notice calling upon any person who in his opinion 
Stn Ee is able to give any information respecting the bcundaries of the land, or in whose 
Five infor. possession or power any document relating to such boundaries is alleged to he, to attend 
mation or before him and give such information or produce such document on a date and at a place 


produce _ to be mentioned in the notice. 
document. = ee 
: Every person on whom such notice is served shall be legally bound to attend and 


to give such information or to produce such document as required by the notice. 
Bouxpary Marks. 


Boundary 12. The Surveyor shall, after making such enquiry as he thinks fit mark out the 
mark tobe boundaries of the land and shall, unless permanent boundary marks of a suitable 


ted. Seas 
erent description have already been erected along such boundary, cause to be erected permanent 
boundary marks, of some suitable material in such number and in such manner, as he 
may consider sufficient to distinguish such boundary. 
Apportion- 13. The expense incurred by the Surveyor in erecting such boundary marks for any 


ment of Jands shall when the survey is made for or on behalf of a private individual, company, or 
expense ©R firm be paid by such private individual company or firm as the case may be and when 


erectin, 

marks” made for or on behalf of the Government be defrayed out of the general revenue. 

Power to 14, The District Commissioner may cause a notice to be served on any owner or 
Ldap aaa occupier placing under his charge any boundary marks erected on the boundary of 
of ownersand his land. 

occupiers, 

Every owner or occupier shall preserve such boundary marks as shall be placed 
under his charge nnder this section, and shall give immediate notice to the District 
Commissioner if any such marks are injured, destroyed, removed, or require repairs. 

Power to 15, Whenever a District Commissioner becomes aware that any boundary mark 


re-erect within the local limits of his jurisdiction has been injured, destroyed, removed or requires 
ee is eu repair, such District Commissioner may cause such mark to be re-erected, restored or 
Y yepaired and may recover any expenses incurred in respect of such re-erection, 


marks. > 5 i ‘ 
restoration or repair from the owner or occupier who is bound to preserve such mark. 
Diitiee of 16. It shall be the duty of every Chief 
hiefs. : os : 

(a) to prevent the destruction, injury, or alteration of any boundary mark 
within the local limits of his jurisdiction ; 

(b) whenever he becomes aware that any such mark has’ been destroyed, 
injured or altered, to report immediately to the nearest District Commis- 
sioner such destruction, injury or alteration. 

Execution oF Orpers. PENALTIES. 
Execution 17. If any owner or occupier of any land, or any other person, being ordered in 


of oad accordance with the provisions in this Ordinance contained, to perform any act, fails to 
ae gern perform such act within a reasonable time, the officer who gave the order may after giving 
disobeying notice to such owner, occupier or other persons of his intention so to do, cause the act to 


it. 
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be performed ; and the expenses incurred in such performance shall be payable by such 
owner, occupier or other person. 


18. Whoever being legally bound to comply with any lawful order or rule made 
under this Ordinance or with the requisition contained in any notice served upon him 
under this Ordinance, refuses or neglects to comply therewith, shall be punished with a 
fine which may extend to five pounds to be sued for summarily before the District 
Commissioner. 


19. If any person shall wilfully obstruct or hinder or resist any official or licensed 
private surveyor in the execution of his duty in or about the ascertaining and marking 
out of boundaries of any land under the provisions of this Ordinance or any workmen or 
other person acting in aid of any such surveyor, he shall on conviction thereof be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds to be sued for summarily before a District 
Commissioner. 


20. Every amount due under the provisions of this Ordinance may be recovered 
under the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Ordinance, No. 5 of 1876, relating to a 
levy of fines. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 


21. This Ordinance or any clause matter or thing herein contained, and any survey 
made hereunder shall not extend or be deemed or be construed to extend to ascertain define 
enlarge increase or decrease nor in any way to affect the boundary or boundaries of any 
land or property with relation to any owner or owners claimant or claimants of any such 
land respectively nor to affect the title of any such owner or owners or claimant or 
claimants respectively in or to or with respect to any such lands or property but all right 
and title of any owner or claimant of any land or property whatever shal] remain to all 
intents and purposes in like state and condition as if this Gudiauee had not been passed 
or any survey thereunder had not been made, any description of any such land with 
reference to any District, Division, Town or Place whatever to the contrary in any wise 
notwithstanding. 


22. The Governor in Council may, from time to time, make rules consistent with 
this Ordinance,— 


(a) for the collection and record of any information in respect of any land ; 


(4) prescribing and limiting the powers and duties of officers conducting pro- 
ceedings under this Ordinance ; 


(c) for the publication, issue and service of all notices to be published, issued or 
served under this Ordinance ; and 


(d) for carrying out generally the purposes of this Ordinance. 


All such rules shall be published in the Gazette, and shall thereupon have 
the force of law. 


SCHEDULE A. 


DECLARATION TO BE MADE BEFORE ISSUE OF SuRVEYOR’s LicENSE. 


I, A.B., do hereby solemnly and sincerely declare that I will to the best of my ability, 
and without, partiality, favour or affection, correctly survey demarcate and delineate the 
boundaries of such lands as may be entrusted to me to be so dealt with. 


Taken before me this day of 1. 
District Commissioner. 


Surveyor’s LIcENsE. 


This is to certify that A. B., having satisfactorily proved his qualifications as a 
Surveyor, is hereby licensed for the survey of lands within the Colony, under and subject 
to the provisions of the Survey Ordinance, 1896. 

Dated this day of 18 

Governor. 
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No. 3. 
THE CONCESSIONS ORDINANCE, 1900. 
(No. 14, 1900.) 


An OrpinancE to Regulate the Concession of Rights with respect to Land by Natives. 
[22nd August, 1900.] 


Be it enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council thereof, as follows :— 


PRELIMINARY. 


1, This Ordinance may be cited as “ The Concessions Ordinance, 1900,” and shall 
come into force on such date as the Governor may fix by Proclamation.* 


2. In this Ordinance unless the context otherwise requires— 


“ Concession” means any writing whereby any right, interest or property in or over 
land, with respect to minerals, precious stones, timber, rubber, or other products of the 
soil, or the option of acquiring any such right, interest or property purports to be either 
directly or indirectly granted or agreed to be granted by a native. 


“ Court” means a Divisional Court of the Supreme Court. 
“ Land” includes land which forms the bed of any river, stream, lake or lagoon. 


“ Minerals” includes mineral oil, and “ mining” includes any operations for winning 
or obtaining minerals or precious stones. 


“Native ” includes all persons of African birth who are entitled by native custom 
to rights in land in the Colony. 


“ Prescribed ” means prescribed by rules made under this Ordinance. 
“ Person ” includes a corporation. 


“Treasurer” includes any officer appointed by the Governor to perform any act 
or duty, or to exercise any authority which by this Ordinance may be done by or is 
imposed on or may be exercised by the Treasurer. 


3. The Governor in Council may, from time to time, by notification published in the 
Gazette— 
(a.) Exclude from the operation of this Ordinance any portion of the Colony, and— 
(b.) Cancel or alter any such notification. 


4, The Governor in Council shall have power to make, alter, or revoke rules not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Ordinance— 


(a.) With respect to the keeping of accounts, and other records for the purpose 
of showing the amount and value of the minerals, precious stones, timber, 
rubber or other products of the soil obtained from any land the subject of any 
concession, and for prescribing the form of such accounts and records, and for 
the transmission of such accounts and records to the Governor or any officer 
nominated by him: and 

(b.) With respect to the time and manner in which any fees, duties, royalties, 
rents or other payments made under the provisions of this Ordinance are to 
be assessed, received, or paid: and 


* The Ordinance came into force on the Ist of November, 1900. It does not at present apply to 
Ashanti, but the necessary steps will be taken to apply it as soon as possible, and in the law which 
will be made for that purpose it will be enacted that no concession in Ashanti dated later than the 
7th of August, 1899, shall be certified as valid unless the Rules for the time being in force with regard 
to obtaining concessions in Ashanti have been complied with. The Rules at present in force, dated 
the 7th of August, 1899, are printed as No. 5 in this Paper. 
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(e.) Generally for the more effectual carrying out of the provisions of. this 
Ordinance. 


By any rule made under the provisions of this section a penalty may be imposed for 
the breach of any such rule which shall not exceed £25 for any one offence, or in the 
case of a continuing offence £2 for every day during which the offence is continued. 


5. Any such rules shall, on publication in the Gazette, have effect as if contained 
in this Ordinance. 


Enxquirigs INTO CONCESSIONS. 


6. The Court shall have power, jurisdiction, and authority to enquire into and 
certify as valid or invalid any concession, except so far as otherwise provided in this 
Ordinance, and shall exercise such power, jurisdiction, and authority subject to and in 
accordance with the provisions of this Ordinance. For the purposes of this Section and 
Section 40, and subject to the provisions of this Ordinance, the “ Supreme Court Ordinance, 
1876,” shall be read and construed with this Ordinance, and every proceeding in the 
Supreme Court under this Ordinance shall be a “ matter” within the meaning of the said 
Supreme Court Ordinance. The power of making, altering, or revoking rules given by 
Section 88 of the “ Supreme Court Ordinance, 1876,” shall extend to the making, altering 
or revoking rules for the purpose of proceedings in the Supreme Court under this 
Ordinance. ° 


7. Upon the date on which this Ordinance shall come into force, every proceeding 
then pending in the Supreme Court, directly or indirectly affecting the validity of any 
concession, shall, unless the Court shall otherwise direct, be stayed until such concession 
has been adjudicated upon in accordance with the provisions of this Ordinance. 


8. After the date on which this Ordinance shall come into force, no proceedings shall, 
without the leave of the Court, be taken to give effect to any concession unless such 
concession has been certified as valid by the Court. 


9. (1.) Within six months after the coming into force of this Ordinance with respect 
to any concession dated prior to the coming into force of this Ordinance, and within six 
months after the date of the concession with respect to concessions dated after the coming 
into force of this Ordinance, notice of every concession shall be filed by the person 
claiming to be entitled to the benefit thereof hereinafter called the claimant, with the 
Registrar of a Court of the Province within which the land subject to the concession is 
situate. Such notice shall be in the prescribed form and shall contain the prescribed 
particulars. The claimant shall also file within the prescribed time such other documents, 
or duly certified or attested copies thereof, as the claimant relies upon in support of his 
right to such concession, provided that the filing of any such copies shall not be deemed 
to render unnecessary the due production at the enquiry into any concession or at the 
trial of any question relating to any concession of the original document so relied upon. 
Notice of the filing of every such declaration with particulars thereof shall be given by 
the Registrar to the Governor. 


(2.) Any person claiming to be entitled to the benefit of any concession who makes 
default in compliance with any of the provisions of this section shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £5 a day for every day during which such default continues. 


10. The Court on the filing of any notice of a concession shall cause notice in the 
prescribed form of such filing to be published in the Gazette and affixed in every Court 
and also served on the native by whom such concession was granted or such other person 


as the Court may direct, and the claimant shall be required to pay the cost of such 


service before the hearing of the enquiry into such concession unless the Court otherwise 
directs. ; : 
11. No concession shall be certified as valid : 


(1.) Unless made in writing signed by the grantor or some person duly authorised 
by him ; : z 
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(2.) Unless the Court is satisfied that the proper persons were parties to the 
concession, and that it may be reasonably presumed that they understood the nature and 


terms thereof ; 
(3.) If obtained by fraudulent or other improper means ; 


(4.) If made without adequate valuable consideration, regard being had to the 
circumstances existing at the time of the concession. 


(5.) Unless all of the terms and conditions upon which such concession was made, 
which ought to have been performed, have been reasonably and substantialiy performed ; 


(6.) Unless the Court is satisfied that the customary rights of natives are reasonably 
protected in respect of shifting cultivation, collection of firewood, and hunting and snaring 
game ; 

Provided that any concession dated prior to the 10th day of October, 1895, and duly 
registered as provided by law in the Colony, before the date of the coming into 
force of this Ordinance and in respect of which no proceedings are pending in any Court 
of the Colony on the said date shall be certified as of course to be valid if the Court is 
satisfied that the rights granted under such concession have been in fact exercised, and 
that the natives resident in the locality in which such: rights are exerciseable and the 
natives by whom such concession was granted have known of and acquiesced in the 
exercise of such rights. ‘i 


. 12. No enquiry shall be held as to the validity of any concession before the 
expiration of three months from the filing of the notice of concession, and during such 
period any person may enter notice of opposition to the granting of a certificate of 
validity of such concession. In the event of any such notice of opposition being entered 
in respect of such concession, the Court shall investigate the claims as in a suit. 


13. The Governor may direct the Attorney-General to intervene in any enquiry 
under this Ordinance into any concession, and thereupon the Attorney-General shall be 


for all purposes a party to the proceedings. 


14. Whenever the Court shall Lave decided that a concession is valid, a certificate to 
that effect bearing the seal of the Court, hereinafter referred to as a “Certificate of 
Validity,” shall be attached to, or endorsed upon, such concession. Every such certificate 
shall be registered under the Land Registry Ordinance, 1895, by the Registrar of the 
Court on behalf of and at the expense of the person entitled to the benefit thereof, and 
shall be registered in the same way as a Judge’s certificate. A copy of every such 
certificate shall be transmitted by the Registrar of the Court to the Governor, who shall 
cause particulars thereof to be published in the Gazette. 


15. Every certificate of validity— ; 

(a.) shall state the boundaries, extent, and situation of the land in respect of which 
the certificate is given ; and 

(v.) shall briefly specify the nature of the concession ; and 

(e.) shall contain a complete statement of any limitations imposed by the Court ; 
and 

(d.) shall declare the concession to be valid subject to the terms of the certificate 
of validity ; and 

(e.) shall be signed by the Judge making the final order for the issue of the 
certificate of validity or his successor in Office ; and 

(f:) may be in the form in Schedule A hereto. 


16. When the Court shall decide that any concession or part thereof is invalid, but 
shall find that consideration was given therefor, the Court may order the repayment or 
return of such consideration, or of any part thereof, to the person who would have been 
entitled to the benefit of the concession if it had been declared valid, or may make such 


_ order for the settlement of any question arising with respect to any such concession as it 


shall deem just, and in particular may, in making any order, take into account the timé 


peas aa ; 
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which has elapsed since the date of the concession, the knowledge of and acquiescence in 
any such concession on the part of any person claiming to be affected thereby, or any 
operations or expenditure upon the land. Any-such order shall be deemed to be, and 
‘shall be enforced as, a decree of Court. ; 


17. The Court may, in any case where it shall deem it necessary, require that, before 
a certificate of validity is issued in respect of any concession, the boundaries of the land 
affected shall be surveyed by a duly licensed Surveyor, and the cost of such survey shall 
be paid by the person claiming to be entitled to the benefit of such concession. 


18. No certificate of validity shall be issued in respect of any concession obtained on 
or after the 10th day cf October, 1894, which purports to.conter any right or interest in 
or over any land for a longer period than 99 years, or in respect of any concession which 
purports to confer an option to exercise a right of prospecting for minerals, precious stones, 
rubber, or other product of any land for a longer period than three years. The Court 
may reduce the term of any concession soas to bring it within the limits aforesaid. 


19. (1.) No concession shall be valid which purports to confer any rights over an 
area exceeding — 


(«.) in the case of land in respect of which rights of mining are conferred by 
such concession five square miles ; 


(.) in the case of land in respect of which rights to cut timber, or to collect 
rubber, or relating to other products of the soil are conferred twenty 
square miles. ; 


(2.) No person shall hold at one time concessions the aggregate area of which shall 
exceed, in the case of mining rights, 20 square miles, or in the case of rights relating to 


timber, rubber, or other products of the soil 40 square miles. 


(3.) Wherea concession purports to confer rights in respect of any area exceeding the 
limits aforesaid, the Court may issue a certificate of validity declaring the concession valid 
in respect of a portion of such area, which may be selected by the holder of the con- 
cession not exceeding such limits, and shall declare the concession void in respect of 
the residue. 


(4.) The provisions of this section shall not apply to any concession dated prior to 
the 10th day of October, 1895. 


: 20. Every instrument’ by which the rights or any portion thereof granted by 
any concession in respect of which the Court has issued a certificate of validity may be 
transferred, assigned, or surrendered, shall be registered under the Land Registry 
Ordinance, 1895, and shall be subject to a stamp duty, in addition to any other duty 
payable by law, of £1 for every square mile or portion of a square mile of the area in 
respect of which any rights are thereby transferred, assigned, or surrendered. This 
Section and Section 24 shall be read with the Stamp Ordinance, 1889. 


21. The certificate of validity shall be good and valid from the date of such certificate 
as against any person claiming adversely thereto, and in the event of the land therein 
referred to being declared to be the property of any person other than the one mentioned 
in such certificate of validity, the Court shall, on the application of the holder of the said 
certificate, substitute the name of such owner. 


CERTIFIED CONCESSIONS. 


22. Notice of the termination of the rights granted under any concession in respect 
of which a certificate of validity has been issued shall be given in writing by the person 
entitled to the possession of the land comprised in such,concession to the Registrar of the 
Court, who shall report the same to the Governor. 


23. Any rent or other periodical sum payable under any certified concession to any 
native shall be paid in the prescribed manner by the holder of such concession to the 
Treasurer, and by the Treasurer tu such native, and such payment to the Treasurer shall 
be a complete discharge to the person making the same. 
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PROSPECTING. 


24. No person shall, after the coming into force of this Ordinance, exercise any right 
under any concession which purports to grant any option of prospecting for minerals or 
precious stones without a licence from the Governor in the form set forth in Schedule B 
hereto. Every such licence shall be subject to a stamp duty of thirty pounds. The 
Governor may grant such a licence to any person claiming to be entitled to the benefit of 
any concession in respect of land comprised in any concession notwithstanding that such 
concession has not been adjudicated upon by the Court, but if such concession shall be 
declared invalid by the Court such licence shall thereupon become void. 


25. Any person prospecting for minerals or precious stones without a licence, and 
any person prospecting or mining without first having obtained a concession granting him 
the right so to do from the chief or native having power to grant such right, shall be 
guilty of an offence and shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £50, but this provision 
shall not apply to natives mining according to native custom. 


Dutirs on Prortts. 


26. The duties and charges by this Ordinance made payable shall be under the 
direction and management of the Piccnnere who is hereby empowered to employ all 
such officers or other persons, and to do all such acts and things as may be necessary or 
expedient, for collecting, receiving, and accounting for such duties and charges. 


27. Every holder of a concession shall as from the date of the coming into force of 
this Ordinance be charged with the payment to Her Majesty of the following duty, namely, 
one shilling for every twenty shillings of the annual amount of all profits made from or 
in respect of the exercise of the rights conferred by such concession. 


28. Every holder of a concession shall, on or before the first day of June in each 
year, prepare and deliver to the Treasurer, or his ayent or officer appointed for the purpose, 
a true and correct statement of the profits made as aforesaid during the twelve months 
ending on the 31st December preceding. Such statement shall be delivered before any 
appropriation or distribution is made or any dividend is declared payable in respect of 
any such profits. The first statement shall be delivered on or before the lst June, 1901, 
and the profits shall be calculated from the date of the coming into force of this 
Ordinance. 


29. In estimating the said profits no sum shall be set aside or deducted on account of 
any capital employed in the improvement of any premises occupied for the purpose of 
exercising the rights granted by any concession ; or on account of any loss not connected 


with the trade or business carried on in the exercise of such rights ; or for any sums ~ 


employed, or intended to be employed, as capital in such trade or business ; or on account 
of any capital withdrawn therefrom ; or on account of any interest which might have 
been made on such sums if laid out at interest ; or any debts, except bad debts, proved 
to be such to the satisfaction of the Treasurer ; or for any sum recoverable under an 
insurance or contract of indemnity, or for any expenses whatever not exclusively laid out 
for the purposes of the industrial or trading concern as distinct from domestic or private 
purposes. 


30. Any person acting for the time being as treasurer, receiver, or attorney or agent 
of any holder of a concession, having the direction or management of any trade or 
business carried on in exercise of the rights conferred by such concession, shall be 
answerable for doing all such things as are required by this Ordinance to be done by 
such holder, for the assessing or computing the duties in respect of profits payable by 
such holder under the provisions of this Ordinance. 


31, Any person who is required by this Ordinance to deliver any statement as afore- 
said, and neglects to deliver the same as directed by this Ordinance, shall be guilty of 
an offence, and shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £50, and in addition to treble 
the amount of any duty payable under this Ordinance in respect of the profits required 
to be included in such statement. 
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32. The Treasurer shall assess in each’ case the amount of duty with which every 
holder of a concession shall be charged in respect of profits as in this Ordinance 
provided, and such assessment shall, subject to appeal as hereinafter provided, be final 
and conclusive. ; 


33. It shall be lawful for the Treasurer to require any person answerable under this 
Ordinance for delivering a statement of profits to appear and verify the same, and to 
summon any other person whom he shall think able to give information respecting 
any such statement of profits. 


34. The Treasurer acting under this Ordinance shall have the powers of the Supreme 
Court to summon the persons above mentioned and to call fur the production of books, 
accounts, vouchers, and papers, and to examine such persons on oath, which oath the 
Treasurer is hereby empowered to administer. All summonses for the attendance of such 
persons or for the production of documents shall be in the prescribed form. 


35. All persons summoned to attend and give evidence or to produce documents 
shall be bound to obey the summons served on them as fully in all respects as witnesses 
are bound to obey subpeenas issued from the Supreme Court, and shall be entitled to the 
like expenses as if they had been summoned to attend at such Court on a criminal trial 
if the same shall be allowed by the Treasurer, but the Treasurer may disallow the whole 
or any part of such expenses if he thinks fit. : : 


36. Every person refusing or omitting without sufficient cause to attend at the time 
and place mentioned in the summons served on him, and every person attending 
but leaving without the permission of the Treasurer, or refusing without sufficient cause to 
answer, or to answer fully and satisfactorily to the best of his knowledge and belief, all 
questions put to him by the Treasurer, or refusing or omitting without sufficient cause to 
produce any documents in his possession or under his control and mentioned or referred 
to in the summons served on him, and every person who shall at any examination wilfully 
insult the Treasurer shall be guilty of an offence, and shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £50. 


37. The Treasurer shall not be liable to any action or suit for any matter or thing 
done by him in pursuance of this Ordinance. 


88. Where any person makes default in delivering a statement of profits as required 
by this Ordinance, or if the Treasurer shall not be satisfied with such statement, he shall 
assess the duty to be charged in such sum as according to the best of his judgment ought 
to be charged by virtue of this Ordinance, and shall add thereto any costs which he may 
have incurred for the purpose of ascertaining such duty. The amount of duty and costs 
so found shall ke deemed to be the assessment in every such case. Such assessment shall, 
subject to an appeal as hereinafter provided, be final and conclusive. 


39. As soon as the Treasurer shall have made an assessment of the profits he shall 
give notice thereof in writing to the holder. 


40. If at the expiration of fourteen days after service of the notice of assessment as 
provided in the preceding section where no appeal is lodged and at the expiration of 
fourteen days after the decision of the Court, when an appeal has been lodged, the amount 
of the assessment be not duly paid, it shall be lawful for the Treasurer to sue ‘for the 
same. In any proceeding for the recovery of any such amount a certificate signed by 
the Treasurer shall be admitted in evidence, without proof, and shall be conclusive proof 


of the amount due. 


_ 41, If any person shall think himself aggrieved by any assessment under this 
Ordinance, it shall be lawful for him, within one month after service of the notice 
of assessment, under Section 39 hereof, to appeal to the Court, and the decision 
of the Court shall, in respect to all matters relating to such assessment, be final and 
conclusive. 
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rights in 
concession. 
Bye-laws of 
Chiefs under 
Native 
Jurisdiction 
Ordinance. 
1883, relating 
to mines, &c., 
not to affect 
rights under 
certificate of 
validity. 
Powers of 
Governor 
over land 
in respect 
of which 
certificate 
of validity 


granted. 


Fees and 
expenses 
recoverable 
by action. 


Certificate of 
Registrar 
primi facie 
evidence of 
fees, etc, 
Penalties to 
be recovered 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


42. No person entitled or claiming to be entitled to the benefit of any concession, or 
to any right to prospect for minerals, shall in the exercise of the powers conferred by such 
concession or of any such right disturb or interfere with any railway, public road or 
pathway, or with any public building, burial ground, or land appropriated by law to any 
public purpose, and any person guilty of any such disturbance or interference shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding £100, to be recovered in the Supreme Court, and in 
addition may be ordered by the Court to pay the cost of making good any damage so 
caused by him. 


43, If any chief or other person shall declare or represent any land affected by any 
concession in respect of which a certificate of validity has been issued by the Court, or as 
to which proceedings are pending before such Court, to be fetish land, he shall be guilty 
of an offence and shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £50. 


44, Every person entitled to the benefit of any concession not ordinarily resident in 
the Colony shall appoint an attorney to represent him in all matters relating to such 
concession, and notice in writing of every such appointment and of any change of such 
appointment, with a copy of the document of appointment, shall be given to the Colonial 
Secretary. 


45. No Government Officer shall acquire, or hold, any right or interest under any 
concession, and any concession purporting to confer any such right or interest on any 
such officer shall be void. 


46. No bye-laws made in exercise of power conferred on native chiefs by “‘ The Gold 
Coast Native a urisdiction Ordinance, 1883,” for regulating mines and mining for gold and 
other minerals shall apply to interfere with any rights conferred by any concession in 
respect of which a certificate of validity has been issued. 


47, The Governor and all persons authorised by him may notwithstanding the issue 
of any certificate of validity at any time— 

(a.) Take possession of any part of any land in respect of which such certificate 
has been granted, which in his opinion may be required for the purposes of 
any works or objects of public utility or convenience, without making any 
compensation therefor, except such as the Court may deem reasonable in 
respect of disturbance of, or interference with, the works or improvements 
erected or made by any holder of such certificate. : 

(b.) Use for any purposes any roads made on any such land. 

(e.) Enter upon and inspect any such land for the purpose of ascertaining the 
condition thereof or for any other purpose which the Governor may think 
reasonable. 


48. Any Court or registration fees and any survey expenses or expenses incurred 
under this Ordinance by any Officer of the Court payable by any person claiming to be 
entitled to the benefit of a concession shall be recoverable by action. 


A certificate signed by the Registrar of the Court that such fees, expenses or 
costs are payable by such person shall be primd facie evidence of their being due. 


49. Any penalty imposed by this Ordinance and not declared to be an offence shall 
be sued for in the name of the Attorney-General and shall be recovered with full costs 
of suit. 


50. The provisions of this Ordinance shall not apply to the rights which were the 
subject of an agreement between Sir W. FE. Maxwell and the Ashanti Goldfields 
Corporation, Limited, and other parties, dated the 3rd day of June, 1897, nor, with the 
exception of the provisions relating to the exercise of the jurisdiction of the Court to 
enquire into and adjudicate upon the validity of concessions in other respects than that of 
area, to the rights which were the subject of an agreement between Mr. F. M. Hodgson 
and the Castle Gold Exploration Syndicate, Limited, dated the 12th day of April, 1898, 
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SCHEDULE A. 


CERTIFICATE OF VALIDITY. 


See Clause 
15. 
No. > 
In the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony : Province (Concessions Division). 
Subject as below the concession of of 
to of dated the day of 19 , 
and registered on the day of at the Registry 
Office and* to which this Certificate is attached (or en which this 
Certificate is endorsed) is hereby declared to be valid. 
Boundaries, extent and situation of land in respect of which this Certificate is given 
Nature of Concession (briefly) 
Limitations imposed by the Court (in full) 
Date of final order for issue of Certificate 
Given under my hand and the Seal of the Court at 
this day of 19 
Seal of 
Gone ) 
Signature of Judge. 
SCHEDULE B. rg Clause 


Permission is hereby granted to A. B. to prospect for (here insert “ minerals” or 


“ precious stones ” as the case may be) on land comprised within the following limits. 
(Here set out limits.) 


The day of ‘ 19 


C. D., 


Governor. 


* Omit as to attachment or endorsement if Court so declares. 
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Interpre- 
tation. 


Supreme 
Court 
Schedules 
to apply. 


Notice of 
concession. 


Filing 
Notice. 


Documents 
in support. 


Date of 
hearing of 
enquiry. 


Gazetting 
of conces- 
sion notice. 


Notice to 
persons 
interested, 


No. 4. 
RULES .OF COURT. 
Ist Nov. 1900, 


In exercise of the powers given to me by section 88 of The Supreme Court Ordinance, 
1876, and section 6 of The Concessions Ordinance, 1900, I, Sir Wittiam Branprorp 
Grirritx, Knight, the Chief Justice of the Gold Coast Colony, with the concurrence 
of His Honour Srantey WILLIAM Moreay, Puisne Judge of the Gold Coast Colony, 
do hereby make the following rules under the said Concessions Ordinance, 1900. 


1. In these rules unless the context otherwise requires :— 
“ The Ordinance” means The Concessions Ordinance, 1900. 


“Claimant” has the meaning attached to it in section 9 of the Ordinance. 


2. Except in so far as they are herein or in the Ordinance modified the rules in the 
Schedules of the Supreme Court Ordinance, 1876, shall be applied in all matters and 
proceedings under the Ordinance to which they extend. 


3. The notice of a concession to be filed under s. 9 of the Ordinance shall be in the 
form A. in the Schedule to these rules. 


The notice shall be signed by the claimant or his agent or attorney and the person 
signing it shall give an address within two miles of the Court in which the notice is filed. 
Any notice or other document to be served on the claimant shall on delivery to some 
adult inmate at such address be deemed to have been duly served. 


The Registrar shall number cach notice consecutively as it is filed and shall note 
alongside the number the name of the Court in which the notice is filed. Such number, 
with the name of the Court added, shall be the number of the enquiry as te such 
concession in such Court. 


4. The notice of a concession under s. 9 of the Ordinance shall be filed by delivery 
thereof to the Registrar of a Divisional Court at his office. Such Registrar after numbering 
the notice shall endorse thereon the number of the enquiry, the name of the claimant and 
the date of the filing and shall initial the same. 


No document, other than a notice as aforesaid, shall be filed unless it has endorsed 
on it the number of the enquiry to which it relates, the name of the person on whose 
behalf it is filed and the date of the filing, and on being filed such endorsement shall be 
initialled by the Registrar. 


4. All documents to be filed under s. 9 of the Ordinance in support of a concession 
shall he filed within three months of the filing of the notice of such concession : Provided 
that the Court may on such terms as to a penalty or otherwise admit any such document 
to be filed although such three months may have elapsed. Along with any such document 
there shall be filed a paper in the form B. in the Schedule to these rules. 


6. As soon as the documents in support of a concession have been filed under s. 9 of 
the Ordinance the Registrar shall fix a day, not less than three months from the date 
of the filing of the notice in respect of such concession, for the hearing of the enquiry 
into the validity of such concession and shall cause to be served on the claimant a hearing 
notice in the form C. in the Schedule to these rules. 


7. On the filing of any notice of a concession under s. 9 of the Ordinance the Registrar 
shall forthwith forward to the Colonial Secretary for publication in the Gazette particulars 
of such notice in the form D. in the Schedule to these rules. 


8. The form of notice under s. 10 of the Ordinance to be sent to a native or other 
person may be in the form E. in the Schedule to these rules: Provided that a Judge 
may in any particular case cause the form to be altered for the purpose of giving further 
information. ae 
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9. The form of notice under s. 10 to be affixed in every Court shall be in the form F. 
in the Schedule to these rules: Provided that a Judge may in any particular case. causé 
such form to be altered for the purpose of giving fuller information. : : 


10. Any person served with a notice under s. 10 of the Ordinance may on filing in 
the Court from which the notice issued. four clear days before the hearing day notice of 
his intention to oppose the grant of the certificate of validity and the grounds of his 
opposition be made a party to the enquiry into such concession: Provided that any 
person -so served who has not given due notice as aforesaid and any person not so 
served may at any time by leave and on such terms as the Court may think just be made 
a party to the enquiry. 


The opposition may be generally to the grant of any certificate of validity, or to a 
grant to the particular person claiming the certificate, or to the grant of a certificate in 
the terms claimed. 


Any costs incurred in consequence of the intervention of any party either by such 
party or by the claimant ‘shall be in the discretion of the Court. ; 


11. The Court may in its discretion permit a party to appear by any agent, attorney, 
linguist or other representative who may satisfy the Court that he has authority to appear 
fur such party. 


12. At the opening of any enquiry into the validity of any concession the Court 
shall, before going into the enquiry, require proof that all notices under s. 10 of the 
Ordinance have been duly published, affixed and served: “Provided that the Court may 
for good reason to be stated in the Judge’s notes postpone such proof or any part thereof 
until a later stage in the proceedings. 


13. Where an enquiry on the cause list has been called, if no party appears the Court 
shall, on being satisfied that the parties have had notice of the date of hearing, strike the 
enyuiry out of the cause list and shall cause notice of such cause having been struck out 
to be served on the claimant. 


14. If the claimant does not appear the Court shall ordinarily postpone the enquiry 
and direct notice of the postponement to be served on him, but it shall be lawful for the 
Court for good reason to be stated on the Judge’s notes to proceed with the enquiry or 
strike it out, making such order as to costs in favour of any party appearing as seems just. 


15. If the claimant appears but any other party does not appear or sufficiently excuse 
his absence or neglects to answer when duly called the Court may postpone the hearing 
and direct notice of such postponement to be served on the party not appearing, or, on 
proof that such party has had notice of the date of hearing, may proceed with the enquiry. 


16. Any judgment obtained against the claimant in his absence may on sufficient 
cause being shown be set aside by the Court upon such terms as may seem fit. 


17. Any enquiry struck out may by leave of the Court and on such terms as to the 
Court may seem just at any time within three months from the date of such striking out 
be replaced on the cause list. Where an enquiry has been struck out and no application 
to replace it has been made within such three months all proceedings with respect to such 
enquiry shall lapse and shall be of no effect. 


18. At each Court there shall be kept a book (to be called the Concessions Record 
Book) containing the particulars in the Form G. in the Schedule to these rules. In such 
book the Registrar shall enter with respect to each concession of which notice has been 
filed in his Court or which has been transferred to his Court the various particulars 
required in the said form. 


Notice to 
be posted 
in Courts. 


Notice to 
oppose. 


Agent, &c¢., 
may appear 
for party. 


Prelimin- 
ary proof 
of notices. 


Non- 
appearance 
of parties. 


Non- 
appearance 
of claim- 
ant. 


Non- 
appearance 
of party 
opposing. 


Setting 
aside of 
default 
judgment. 


Relisting 
of enquiry 
struck out. 


Record of 
concession 
proceed- 
ings. 


Postpune- 
ment of 
certificate 
till fees 
paid. 


Fees. 


*Registrar 
to insert 
number, 


*To be 
within two 
miles of 
Court. 
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Any entry duly made in such book and any copy of such an entry duly certified by 
the Registrar of the Court in which such book is kept shall be deemed primd facie 
evidence, 


Such book shall on payment of the prescribed fee be open to the inspection of the 
public during office hours. 


19. It shall be lawful for the Court in its discretion to postpone the hearing or 
further hearing of any enquiry or the issue of a certificate of validity until the claimant 
shall have paid any fees or other expenses for which he may have been adjudged liable 
under s. 48 of the Ordinance. 


20. The following fees shall be paid in addition to any fees payable under 
Appendix B. to the Supreme Court Ordinance : 


8s. d. 
On filing notice to oppose grant of certificate of validity under 
tule 10 ... tee tee oes eee vee ave aes 
On application to be made a party under rule 10 ... tos ow 20 0 
On application to replace enquiry on cause list vee toe -- 10 0 
For every inspection under rule 18, for every half hour... oe 2 6 
SCHEDULE. 
FORM A. 
Norice or Concession TO BE FILED. 
In the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony, 
Concessions Division (Axim or as case may be.) 
Notice of Concession under s. 9 of Ordinance. 
No* (Axim or as case may be.) 
To the Registrar of the Supreme Court at 
I hereby give you notice of the Concession of 
o to of 
dated the day of and registered.on the 
day of at the 


Registry Office (or unregistered as the case may be.) 


Name and address of person’ claiming 
to be entitled to benefit of above- 
mentioned concession. 


Boundaries, extent and situation of land. 
Nature of concession. 
Address for service* 


Dated this day of 19 A 


Claimant or Agent or Attorney for Claimant. 
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FORM B. 


PAPER TO BE FILED WITH DOCUMENTS IN SUPPORT. 


In the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony. 


Concessions Division (Axim or as case may be.) 


Concession Enquiry No. 


the 
Document, 


Lease from 0: 
to of 


Fh 


Assignment of above lease 
by of to 
of 


Sub-lease of a portion of 
land in above lease by 
of to 

of 


Dated this 


Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony. 


| 


Date. 
a 
Jan. 6, 1896 


July 3, 1897 


Aug. 6, 1898 
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Where registered. 


(Axim or as case may be.) 


Documents in bel of concession of which notice numbered No. 
ay of 


was filed 


Copy or original. 


Not registered ... 


Accra Registry, 7 July, 
1897, Vol. X., p. 166. 


Cape Coast Registry, 3 
Sept., 1898, Vol. XII, 
p. 132. 


day of 


° 
Original. 


*These are 
put by way 
of illustra- 
tion. 


Certified copy from Accra 


Registry. 


Certified copy from Cape 
Coast Registry. 
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Claimant or Agent or Attorney for Claimant, 


FORM C. 


Hearina Notice To CLAIMANT. 


Concessions Division (Axim or as case may be.) 


Concession Enquiry No. 


To 


This enquiry will come on for hearing on the 


If this enquiry is not disposed of before the rising of the Court on the above-men- 
tioned day and is not specifically adjourned by the Court, it will stand adjourned from 


day to day. 


You are required to bring forward at the hearing all the evidence by witnesses or 
documents which you desire to rely on in support of the validity of your concession, 


day of 


(Axim or as case may be.) 
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*. *Not to be 
less than 
three 
months 
from date 
of filing 

of notice of 
concession. 


If you desire to enforce the attendance of witnesses you should apply at once to the 


Court to issue subpcenas for their attendance. 


Ifany witness is required to bring books 


or papers they must be particularised in the subpena sufficiently to enable him to under- 


stand what is meant, 


Any party summoning a witness through the Court thereby becomes liable to pay 
such witness a reasonable sum of money, to be fixed by the Court, for expenses and loss 


of time. 


If you desire to use in evidence at the hearing any book or document in the posses- 
sion or power of any person opposing the grant of a certificate of validity you must give 
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reasonabie notice in writing to produce it at the hearing, failing which, you will not be 
allowed to give secondary evidence of its contents. 


The Offce of this Court is open from 8 a.m. to 11 a.m., and from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m., 
except on Saturday, when it closes at 11.30 a.m. 


Issued at : the day of 19. 
By Order of the Court. 


» a 
Registrar. 


FORM D. ; 
Novice ror Gazerre. 
In the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony. 
Concessions Division (Axim or as case may be.) 


Concession Enquiry No. (Axim or as case may be.) 


_ Notice has been this day filed at of the Concession of 
of to of registered on the day of 
at the . Registry Office (or unreyistered as the case may be.) 


The concession is with respect to (here give boundaries, extent and situation of land 
and nature of concession.) 


“Insert The notice was filed by of (* on behalf of ) and 
when filed i, numbered No (Axim or be.) 
by agent or ‘8 . xim or as case may be. 
tt : 
Seas Dated at this day of v . 
Registrar. 
FORM FE. 
Norick to Persons uNDER RULE 8. 
In the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony. 
Concessions Division (Axim or as case may be.) 
Concession Enquiry No. (Axim or as case may be.) 
To of . 
Notice of a concession was on the day of 19 , filed in the 
ae if Supreme Court at by of (*agent or attorney for 
led by 
rapa The concession was with respect to (here state boundaries, extent and situation of 


land and nature uf concession as far as possible in language of concession.) 


The terms under which the concession was granted are (here give terms as far as 
possible in words of concession.) ; 


The concession was granted by (state grantor.) 
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The concession was granted to (state grantee). 


The enquiry has been set down for hearing at ’ on the day of 
19 , at 8 a.m. 
Dated at this day of 19 
Registrar. 


CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE. 


Upon the day of 19, this notice was served by me on 


This I did by serving a copy of the above notice on the said personally 
at : 


f Officer of Supreme Court. 


Take Notice. 


It is not necessary for you to appear unless you desire to oppose the grant of a 
certificate of validity. : 

If you intend to oppose the grant of a certificate of validity you must file with the 
Registrar four clear days before the hearing day on the other side stated a notice to that 
effect stating the grounds of your intended opposition. 


If your opposition to the granting of a certificate of validity fails you may have to 
pay some costs. 

The enquiry will come on for hearing on the hearing day on the other side stated. 
If the enquiry be not disposed of before the rising of the Court on the said hearing day 
and is not specifically adjourned by the Court it will stand adjourned from day to day. 


Any evidence by witnesses or documents on which you desire to rely in support of 
your opposition to the enquiry will have to be brought forward at the hearing of the 
enquiry. 

If you desire to enforce the attendance of witnesses you should apply at once to the 
Court to issue subpenas for their attendance. If any witness is required to bring books 
or papers they must be particularised in the subpena sufficiently to enable him to under- 
stand what is meant. 


Any party summoning a witness through the Court thereby becomes liable to pay 
such witness a reasonable sum of money, to be fixed by the Court, for expenses and 
loss of time. 


If you desire to use in evidence at the hearing any book or document in the posses- 
sion or power of the other side you must give the other side reasonable notice in writing 
to produce it at the hearing, failing which you will not be allowed to give secondary 
evidence of its contents. 


The office of this Court is open from 8 a.m. to 11 a.m,, and 1 p.m. to 4 p.m., except 
on Saturday, when it closes at 11.30 a.m. 


FORM F, 
Nature oF CoNncEssION TO BE PosTED IN Courts. 


In the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony. . 
Concessions Division (Axim or as case may be). 
Concession Enquiry No. (Axim or as case may be). 
Notice of a concession was on the day of 19, filed in the 
Supreme Court at by of (*agent or attorney for ). 


The concession was with respect to (here state boundaries, extent and situation of land 
and nature of concession as far as possible in language of concession). 
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*Insert if 
filed by 
agent or 
attorney. 
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The terms under which the concession was granted are (here give terms.as as as 
possible in words of concession). Sas 


The concession was granted by (state ‘grantor). 
The concession was granted to (state grantee). 
Dated at - this day of 19 


Registrar. 


FORM G. 


Concessions Recorp Book. 


No. of enquiry. 
Name of claimant. ; 
Name or situation of concession. 
Date of filing notice under s. 9. 
Date of filing documents in support. - 
Date of forwarding notice to Colonial Secretary. 
Date of insertion of notice in (razette with No. and page of Gazette. 
Date of forwarding notice to other Courts. 
Persons served under s. 10 with dates of service. 
Parties opposing issue of certificate of validity 
Dates of hearing of enquiry. 
Date of order for survey. 
Name of surveyor and date of his report. 
Date of judgment of Court of enquiry, 
Date of issue of certificate of validity. 
Made this 1st day of November, 1900. 


W. BRANDFORD GRIFFITH,’ 
Chief Justice. 


laa 


I approve. 
STANLEY W. MORGAN, 


Judge. 
Approved by the Legislative Council 
this 16th day of November, 1900. 


No. 5. 
RULES RELATING TO CONCESSIONS IN ASHANTI. 
7TH Avcust, 1899, 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED BY PERSONS DESIROUS OF OBTAINING MINING OR OTHER 
RIGHTS IN ASHANTI. 


1, App lication must, in the first instance, be made to the Governor, through the 
Colonial Secretary, for permission to prospect. 


2, The Governor, if the application appears to be one which can be granted, will so 
acquaint the Resident at Kumasi and advise the applicant. 


3. The applicant will present his letter of advice to the Resident at Kumasi, who, if 
he is unaware of any local objection to the application, will issue a licence to prospect in 
the locality named by the applicant, and will at the same time acquaint the Chief or 
Chiefs concerned, and instruct them to give the necessary facilities. 
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4. A licence fee of £10 will be paid by the applicant upon the issue of the licence, 
for which he will be given a receipt. 


5. The licence will run for a period of 3 months from the date of its issue, but may, 
at the discretion of the Resident, be renewed for further periods of 3 months each upon 
payment of a fee of £10 for each period. 


6. A licence may be issued to different prospectors for the same locality. 


7. The holder of a prospector’s licence may remove from the locality in which he 
has prospected a sufficient quantity of quartz or alluvial gold or rubber or other product 
of economic value to serve as specimens, but he must declare them to the Resident and 
state the name or position of the place or places from which they were taken. 


8. The holder of a prospector’s licence may apply to the Native Chief or Chiefs con- 
cerned for a concession of gold mining or other rights over land in the locality in which 
he was licensed to prospect, and the Native Chief or Chiefs concerned may grant the 
concession if they are willing to do so. 


9. A Gold Mining concession is not to exceed an area of 5 square miles, 


10, A concession is not to be granted by Native Chiefs for a longer period than 
99 years nor in respect of any land which has not been prospected under a licence granted 
by the Resident. 


11. The Chief or Chiefs concerned are to be advised by the Resident of the terms of 
Rules 9 and 10, 

12. Every application for a concession of mining or other rights must be notified to 
the Resident, who will instruct the Native Chief or Chiefs concerned to appear before him, 
and will ascertain from them in the presence of the applicant whether they are willing to 
grant the concession applied for and are prepared tu co-operate in the ene of labour 
and so forth. He will arrange with the applicant, in the presence of the Native Chief or 
Chiefs concerned, the sum which they should receive annually in consideration of the 
concession. 

13. The terms of the Agreement made between the applicant and the Native Chief 
or Chiefs concerned are to be embodied by the former in a Deed of Agreement which is 
to be signed by the interested parties in the presence of the Resident. The Deed is to 
contain full particulars of boundaries and a suitable plan showing them. 

14. The Chief or Chiefs concerned are to be advised that the remuneration agreed 
upon will be paid direct to them by the Resident. 

15. Every notification of application for a concession, which must be accompanied by 
the prospector’s licence, will, upon receipt by the Resident, be marked by him with the 
date and time of receipt, and applications for concessions in the same locality will be con- 
sidered and dealt with in the order of their receipt. 

16. The applicant is to be advised by the Resident that his Deed has to be submitted 
to the Governor for recognition of his claim to the concession referred to in it. 


17, The applicant will be advised by the Governor of the terms on which, subject to 
the examination of the claim by the Concessions Court and any order of that Court as to 
royalties, fees and other payments, provisional recognition of the claim will be given. 


18. The Resident will warn the Kings and Chiefs of Ashanti to give no facilities to 
unlicensed prospectors. 


19. A claim for provisional recognition of a concession of mining or other rights 
over land in Ashanti will not be considered unless these rules have been observed. 
Approved. 

F. M. HODGSON, 


Governor. 
Accra, 7th August, 1899. 
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FORM OF LICENCE. 
No. A Fee—£10. 
LicencE To Prospect 1N ASHANTI. 


Permission is hereby given to 
to prospect for* in the district of 
from the to the » payment of the 
Licence fee having been duly made. 


Resident. 
Date 


VI. 


(a) Agreement with the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, Limited, 
of 3rd June, 1897. 


AN AGREEMENT made this Third day of June 1897 between Sir William Edward 
Maxwell K.C.M.G, Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast Colony 
(hereinafter called “ the Governor” which expression shall in this Agreement mean 
and include the Officer for the time being administering the Government of the said 
Colony) of the first part Joseph Edward Biney Joseph Ettruson Ellis and Joseph 
Peter Brown all of Cape Coast in the said Colony Merchants of the second part The 
Céte d’Or Company Limited having its Registered Offices at No. 38 Finsbury Pave- 
ment in the City of London of the third part and Ashanti Goldfields Corporation 
Limited having its Registered Offices at No. 2 Aldermanbury Postern in the same 
City (hereinafter called “the Company” which expression shall in this Agreement 
where the context so admits include its successors and assigns) of the fourth part. 


Whereas by an Indenture dated the Ist day of August 1895 and made between Yaw 
Boyakey then King of Bekwai of the one part and the said Joseph Edward Biney Joseph 
Ettruson Ellis and Joseph Peter Brown of the other part an Indenture therein mentioned 
made by Quacoe Osai then late King of Bekwai and dated the 3rd day of March 1890 
was expressed to be confirmed and modified and the land hereinafter described together 
with the mining and other liberties specified in the Indenture now in recital were expressed 
to be leased’ to the said Joseph Edward Biney Joseph Ettruson Ellis and Joseph Peter 
Brown for a term of 99 years from the 3rd day of March 1890 at the yearly rent of £100 
until the said premises should be sold or disposed of and after the lapse of one year from 
a time when the said premises should have been sold or disposed of at the yearly rent 
of £133: 


And whereas by an Agreement dated the 15th day of August 1895 and made between 
Kwaku Nkansa then King of Adansi of the one part and the said Joseph Edward Biney 
Joseph Ettruson Ellis and Joseph Peter Brown of the other part the said King ot Adansi 
purported to confirm the hereinbefore recited Indenture subject to the payment of the 
yearly rent of £66 to the King of Adansi for the time being and the said Indentures of 
the 3rd day of March 1890 and the Ist day of August 1895 and the said Agreement of 
the 15th day of August 1895 are hereinafter collectively referred to as “ the Concessions :” 


And whereas by an Agreement made the 27th day of August 1895 between the said 
Joseph Edward Biney Joseph Ettruson Ellis and Joseph Peter Brown of the one part 
and the Céte d’Or Company Limited of the other part the premises comprised in the said 
Indenture of the 1st day of August 1895 and the said Agreement of the 15th day of 
August 1895 were agreed to be sold to the Céte d’Or Company Limited for the con- 
sideration therein mentioned and it was thereby agreed that such sale should be completed 
on the Ist day of May 1896: 


And whereas the partics hereto of the second and third parts have requested the 
Governor to enter into this Agreement with the Company : 


* Here state gold, rubber, or cther product, as the case may be. 
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And whereas the Territories of Bekwai and Adansi are now under the protection of 
Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland Empress of India and are under the 
control of the Governor on behalf of Her Majesty : 


And whereas the Governor does not admit the validity of the Concessions or any of 
them but has in exercise of his authority agreed at the request of the said parties hereto 
of the second and third parts to authorize the Company to occupy the said land as being 
part of the unoccupied lands of the said Protectorate : 


And whereas for the purpose of settling #ll disputes or questions as to the validity 
of the Concessions or any of them it was agreed by the said parties hereto that the 
Concessions should be surrendered and delivered to the Governor and cancelled, and that 
in lieu thereof the Company should accept such an Authority to occupy the said land as 
is hereinafter contained : 


And whereas in pursuance of such Agreement the Concessions have been surrendered 
and delivered to the Governor and have been cancelled : 


Now it is hereby agreed and declared that the Company is hereby authorized to 
occupy during the term of 90 years from the 1st day of January 1897 for the purposes 
and subject to the conditions hereinafter mentioned All that rectangular piece or parcel 
of land (hereinafter called “the said land”) situated in that part of the Territory of 
Bekwai known as Adansi bounded on the North by a line running East to West ten 
English miles distant from the Obuassi Mine and on the South by a line ten miles distant 
from the said Obuassi Mine and parallel to the Northern boundary on the East by a line 
drawn at right angles to the boundaries of the North and South and two miles distant 
from the said Obuassi Mine and on the West by a line parallel to the Eastern boundary 
and three miles distant from the said Obuassi Mine which said land shall for the purposes 
of this Agreement be deemed to contain 64,000 acres and with the position and boundaries 
thereof is more particularly delineated and shewn on the plan* hereto annexed and therein 
surrounded with a red line. 


And it is hereby further agreed that the said land shall be held upon the following 
conditions which shall be binding on the Company : 


1. The Company shall pay to the Colonial Treasurer of the Gold Coast Colony at 
Accra : 


(a) A commuted royalty of £500 during each of the first five years of the said 
term, the first payment to be made on the Ist day of January 1898 ; 


‘(b) Aroyalty of 5 per cent. commencing as from the 1st day of January 1903 and 
payable on each subsequent 1st day of January and Ist day of July on the 
gross value (to be ascertained in such manner as the Governor may require) 
of all gold and other metals precious stones and mineral oil gotten from 
or out of the said land or any part thereof during the then last preceding 
half year but such royalty may from time to time be commuted for any 
one or more years for such an annual sum as may be agreed upon between 
the Governor and the Company and so that every commuted royalty 
payable under this or the last preceding Section shall be payable in advance 
by equal half-yearly payments on every 1st day of January and Ist day of 
July Provided always that if at the end of any half-year such royalty (no 
coinmutation as aforesaid having been made) shall amount to a sum less 
than two hundred and fifty pounds then a sum of two hundred and fifty 
pounds shall be paid in lieu of such royalty ; and 


(c) A sum of £133 per annum to be received by the said Colonial Treasurer on 
behalf of the person recognised by the Governor to be the Head-Chief or 
King of Bekwai for the time being. 


(a) A sum of £66 per annum to be received by the said Colonial Treasurer on 
behalf of the person recognised by the Governor to be the Head-Chief or 
King of Adansi for the time being and so that each of the said sums of 
£133 and £66 shall be payable in advance on the lst day of January in 
each year the first of each of such payments to be made on or before the 
execution of this Agreement. 


* Not reproduced, 
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time to time require for the purpose of showing the amount and value of the gold and 
other minerals gotten from the said lands. 


6. The Syndicate within sixty days after cach first day of January and first day of 
July on which a royalty shall »e payable hereunder shall render to the Governor such 
an account together with such particulars as the Governor may require for showing the 
amount of such royalty and will verify each such account in such manner as the Governor 
may require. 


7. The Syndicate will at all times during the said term make and keep true and 
correct plans of all the mines in or under the said lands and of all the Syndicate’s 
workings thereof (herein-after called “the mines”) in such manner and form as the 
Governor may from time to time reasonably require and will keep the same at the office 
of the Syndicate on the said lands and will permit the Governor or any persons appointed 
by him at all reasonable times to inspect and take copies of the said plans or any of 
them. 


8. The Syndicate shall carry on and conduct all operations hereby authorised ina 
proper and workmanlike manner and will at all times during the said term carry on 
bon’ fide mining operations on the said lands and employ therein continuously such 
number of Natives (being not lexs than one man for every acre of the said lands for the 
time being occupied for mining purposes) as the Governor may from time to time 
require reasonable regard being had to the possibility of such employment being profitable 
to the Syndicate. 


9. The Syndicate shall at all times during the said term keep so much of the said 
lands as shall be occupied by it in a proper sanitary condition and shall not foul any 
river spring or watercourse and the Governor and his agents may enter into and upon 
any part of the mines for the purpose of ascertaining the condition thereof or for any 
other purpose which the Governor may deem reasonable and he or they may for that 
purpose use free of charge all the shafts tackle machinery tramways and things for the 
time being erected or constructed under this Agreement and the Syndicate shall render 
all such assistance as may in the opinion of the Governor be required for the purposes 
of this clause. 


10. The Syndicate will not at any time during the said term without the previous 
consent in writing of the Governor carry on upon any part of the said lands any operation 
not authorised by this Agreement. 


11. The Syndicate will not assign underlet or part with ali or any part of the 
Syndicate’s interest under this Agreement without the previous consent in writing of the 
Governor such consent not to be unreasonably withheld and so that such consent shall 
not be necessary in the case of any underletting of any part of the said lands for any 
purpose (other than mining) which may for the time being be authorised by or under 
this Agreement. 


12. The Syndicate will at all times during the continuance of this Agreement observe 
and comply with all such ordinances orders and regulations as may from time to time be 
in force with respect to the tenure or occupation of lands in the territories wherein the 
concessions are situated for mineral or other purposes and this Agreement shall be 
subject in all respects to every such ordinance order or regulation. 


13. The Governor shall not at any time during the continuance of this Agreement 
deal with or dispose of the lands surrounding the said lands in such a manner as to 
prevent reasonable access being obtained to the said lands by proper roads but so that 
nothing herein contained shall render the Governor liable to make any such road. 


14. If any one or more of the following events shall happen namely :— 


(e) If the Syndicate shall at any time after the date of the execution hereof during 
the said term (except when prevented by war Native disturbances pesti- 
lence famine strike or combination of workmen or other cause which shall 
in the opinion of the Governor be beyond the control of the Syndicate) 
cease to carry on bond fide mining operations under this Agreement and to 
employ therein continuously such labour as ought to be employed therein 
under clause 8 hereof ; 
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‘f) If any rent or royalty payable hereunder shall be in arrear or unpaid for sixty 
days after the same shall be payable whether the same shall be formally 
demanded or not ; 


(g) If the Syndicate shall assign underlet or part with all or any part of the 
Syndicate’s interest under this Agreement without the previous written 
consent of the Governor except in the case of any such underietting as 
under the provisions hereinbetore contained may be made without such 
consent ; 


(A) If the Syndicate shall commit any breach of the conditions hereinbetore con- 
tained with reference to the keeping or rendering of accounts ; 


(2) If without the previous consent in writing of the Governor the Syndicate shall 
use any part of the said lands otherwise than for some purpose for the time 
being authorised by or under the provisions of this Agreement 


then and in any such case the Governor may re-enter upon the said lands or any part 
thereof in the name of the whole and thereupon this Agreement shall (subject to the 
provisions of the next succeeding clause hereof) determine but without prejudice to any 
rights then accrued to the Governor hereunder. 


15. The Syndicate may within twelve calendar months from the determination of this 
Agreement remove its machinery and buildings from the said lands. 


16. The Governor may from time to time delegate to any person or persons all or any 
of the powers or discretions vested in the Governor by this Agreement and may give 
such directions as he may from time to time think fit as to the person to whom any rent 
or royalty payable hereunder shall be paid and the Syndicate shall comply with every 
such direction. The Syndicate shall not be liable for any failure to carry on mining 
operations which shall in the opinion of the Governor have been caused by anything 
beyond the control of the Syndicate. 


17. Nothing herein contained shall impose any personal liability on the Governor or 
on any person acting under the authority of the Governor. 


In witness whereof the Governor has set his hand and the Syndicate has caused its 
Common Seal to be hereunto affixed the day and year first above written. 


F, M. HODGSON. 


Witness to the signature of the Governor, 
FRANCIS B. HENDERSON. 


Syndicate Limited was hereunto affixed in 
the presence of 


H. SHEPHERD Pa a - 
WM. SIDEBOTTOM, MERE UONe: 


CHAS. 8. GOOD, nee 


The Common Seal of the Castle Gold sobs ah 
(L.S.) 
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their respective hands and seals and the parties of the third and fourth have hereunto 
caused their respective Common Seals to be affixed the day and year first above written. 


Signed sealed and delivered by the above-named 
Sir William Edward Maxwell in the WILLIAM MAXWELL. (xs.) 
presence of 
M. J. Horzanp. 
J. Sampson Hacan. 


Signed sealed and delivered by the above-named J. EDWD. BINEY. (xs. 
Joseph Edward Biney Joseph Ettruson Ellis J. ETTRUSON ELLIS. (xs. 
and Joseph Peter Brown in the presence of J. P. BROWN. (x5. 


Geratp H. Cowrr, 
D. 


The Common Seal of The Céte d’Or Company 
Limited was hereunto affixed in the (1.8.) 


presence of CRG GASHOR 
F. V. MARMENT, \ Directors, 
E, J, WICKENDEN, Secretary. 


The Common Seal of Ashanti Goldfields Corpora- 


tion Limited :was hereunto affixed in the (L.8.) 
Bene FREDK. GORDON. 
DUNCANNON, ‘Directors. 


C. W. MANN, Secretary. 


VI. 
(b.) Agreement with the Castle Gold Bxploravion Syndicate, Limited, 
12th April, 1898. 


Aw AGREEMENT made this twelfth day of April one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 

v: eight between Frederic Mitchell Hodgson C.M.G. Acting Governor and Commander 
in Chief of the Gold Coast Colony (hereinafter called “the Governor” which 
expression shall in this Agreement mean and include the officer for the time being 
administering the Government of the said Colony) of the first part and the Castle 
Gold Exploration Syndicate Limited (herein-after referred to as ‘‘ the Syndicate” 
which expression shall in this Agreement where the context so admits include its 
successors and assigns) of the second part : 


Wuexeas the Syndicate claims to be beneficially interested in the several leases 
agreements and concessions specified in the schedule hereto annexed and herein-after 
referred to as the concessions : 


And whereas the question of the validity of the concessions has not up to the date of 
this Agreement been determined but it is desirable in order to facilitate the operations 
of the Syndicate as far as may be possible under the present circumstances to settle the 
conditions on which the concessions shall be held and enjoyed by the Syndicate but 
subject and without prejudice to any adjudication which may Therese? be made by the 
Court which it is intended to establish by law with respect to any questions which may 
be referred to such Court by or under the said law with regard to the validity of the 
concessions : 


Now it is hereby. agreed and declared that subject to confirmation of the said 
concessions in manner to be provided by law as aforesaid the Syndicate shall be allowed 
to occupy on the conditions herein-after mentioned for the terms specified in the 
concessions all the lands comprised in the concessions and to exercise all the rights 
powers and privileges therein specified : : 
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And it is hereby further agreed and declared that the said lands shall be held upon 
the following conditions which shall be binding upon the Syndicate : 


1. The Syndicate shall pay to the Colonial Treasurer of the Gold Coast Colony at 
Accra— 


(a) A royalty of two and a half per cent. half-yearly the first payment whereof 
shall be made on the first day of January one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-nine and the subsequent payments half-yearly on each subsequent 
first day of January and first day of July on the gross value (to be 
ascertained in such manner as the Governor may require) of all gold or 
other minerals gotten from the said lands or any part thereof during the 
preceding half year : 


Provided that (1) Such royalty may from time to time be commuted 
for any one or more years for such an annual sum as may be 
agreed upon between the Governor and the Syndicate ; and 


(2) Every commuted royalty so payable shall be payable in advance by 
equal half-yearly payments on every first day of January and first 
day of July ; and 


(3) Unless and until such royalty amounts to the sum of three hundred 
pounds then instead of the payment of such royalty the sum of 
three hundred pounds per annum shall be paid as from the first 
day of January one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine in 
advance by equal half-yearly payments on every first day of 
January and first day of July. 


(6) An annual sum equivalent to the amount of the rents or other payments con- 
tracted in the said concessions to be paid to the Native grantors or lessors 
to be received by the said Colonial Treasurer on behalf of the said Native 
grantors or lessors and to be applied by him in satisfaction of the said rents 
or other payments. 


2. The Syndicate shall use or occupy the said lands for the purpose only of mining 
operations trading cultivation of rubber or agricultural produce or for any other purposes 
which may from time to time have previously been expressly sanctioned in writing by the 
Governor and the Syndicate may for the purpose of any such operations make roads and 
bridges lay out townships in connection with any mining or agricultural operations and 
erect buildings and machinery and cut and fell timber (but without destroying rubber 
trees or other valuable timber) and use any waters but this Agreement is to be subject 
in every respect to the existing rights of any Native or Natives in respect of the said 
lands or any part thereof and accordingly every operation hereby authorised must be 
conducted so as in no way to affect or interfere with any such rights. 


3. The Governor and all persons authorised by him may at any time— 


(c) Take and retain possession of any part of the said lands which in the opinion 
of the Governor may be required for the purposes of any works objects or 
things which in the like opinion may be of public utility or convenience 
without making any compensation therefor except that such compensation 
as the Governor may deem reasonable shall be made for any buildings 
works or improvements erected or made by the Company on any land taken 
under this section Any lands so taken shall thenceforth cease to be subject 
to this Agreement ; and 


(d) Use for any purposes and in any manner any roads made by the Syndicate 
hereunder. 


4, The Syndicate at all times during which a royalty shall be payable hereunder 
shall provide and maintain all such machinery and do and permit to be done all such 
acts and things as the Governor may from time to time require for weighing and 
ascertaining the amount of the gold and other minerals gotten frum the said lands. 


5. The Syndicate at all times during the said term shall keep such books make such 
entries and do and permit to be done all such acts and things as the Governor may from 
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No. 7. 


’ THE MASTER AND SERVANT ORDINANCE, 1893. 
No. 8 of 1893. 


An QOrpinancE to regulate the relations between Employers and Employed and to 
control the engagement of persons in the Colony for service out of the Colony. 


[30th June, 1893. | 


Whereas it is expedient to consolidate and amend the various Ordinances regulating 
the relations between Employers and Employed under contracts, and dealing with 
recruiting or engagement in the Colony for service out of the Colony ; 


Be it enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, with the advice anu 
consent of the Legislative Council thereof, as follows :_ 


PRELIMINARY. 
phere 1. This Ordinance may be cited as “ The Master and Servant Ordinance, 1893.” 
itle. 


Interpreta- 2. In this Ordinance, where not inconsistent with the context ; 
tion. 


“ Foreign State” includes any person, association, company, chartered or other- | 


wise, exercising, or assuming to exercise the powers of Government in or 
over any Country, Colony, Province or people beyond the limits of the 
Colony, and also any person or association established, or having agencies 
in any uncivilised country where, by custom, convention, or in any other 
manner he or it is not subject to the ordinary laws and customs of such 
country, to which the natives thereof are subject ; 


“ Jurisdiction ” means the local limits of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the Colony ; 


“ Servant ” means any artificer, journeyman, handicraftsman, canoeman, ham- 
mockman, carrier, messenger, labourer, omestic servant or apprentice ; 


“Contract of Service” means any contract, whether in writing or oral, to 
employ or to serve asa servant for any period of time, or to execute any 
work, and any contract of apprenticeship, whether such contract has been 
made before or after the commencement of this Ordinance ; 


“Employer” means any person, firm, corporation or company who or which 
has entered into a contract of service to employ any servant, and the agent, 
foreman, manager or factor of such person, firm, corporation or company ; 


“Employed,” means any servant, not under the age of ten years, who has 
entered into a contract of service with an employer ; 


“ Foreign Contract of Service” means a Contract of Service, other than a 
contract of apprenticeship and other than a contract for the employment of 
a domestic servant, made within the jurisdiction and to be performed in 
whole or in part beyond the jurisdiction, and any Contract for Service 
with a Foreign State ; 


“ Parties ” means the employer and employed under any Contract of Service ; 


“ Writing” includes printing. 
Forzicn Recrurrine. 


Governor 3. The Governor in Council may, from time to time, by order notified in the 
in Council Gazette, permit any person named in such order to engage persons for the service of any 
may permit Foreign State, in any capacity to be specified in such order, and subject to any condition, 


engage- not repugnant to the provisions of this Ordinance, which the Governor in Council thinks 
ment for 2 


Foreign fit to impose. 
Btate. 
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4. Whoever without the permission in the last preceding section mentioned (the 
proof whereof shall lie on him) ; 


a) Induces, or attempts to induce an rson to accept or agree to accept, or to 
F y pe Pp’ 8 1 
proceed to any place with a view to obtaining, any employment in the 
service of a Foreign State ; or 


(4) Knowingly aids in the engagement of any person so induced, by forwarding 
or conveying him or by advancing money or by any other means whatever 


shall be liable to imprisonment tor a term of two years or to a fine of one hundred pounds. 


Formation AND INTERPRETATION OF CoNTRACTS. 


5. (1) A Foreign Contract of Service shall be in writing and signed by the parties 
thereto, otherwise such contract shall be void. 


(2) A Contract of Service which, or a sufficient memorandum whereof is not in 
writing and signed by the parties thereto shall not be in force for a longer period than six 
months from the making thereof. 


6. No Written Contract of Service shall be enforced as against any party who is 
unable to read and understand writing, unless it bears an attestation, under the hand and 
seal of a District Commissioner to the effect that such Contract was read over and 
explained to such party in the presence of such Commissioner and was entered into by 
him voluntarily, and with full understanding of its meaning and effect. 


7. Every Foreign Contract of Service shall be attested by the Commissioner of one 
of the following districts—Axim, Dixcove, Chama, Elmina, Cape Coast, Saltpond, 
Winneba, Accra, Adda or Kwitta and it shall be in the form in the Schedule hereto or to 
the like effect. Other Contracts of Service may, if the parties so desire, be attested by 
any District Commissioner and, if so attested, they shall be in the form in the Sehedule 
hereto or to the like effect. 


8. A District Commissioner shal] not attest any Contract of Service unless it specify 
as accurately as may be ; 


(1) The nature of the service ; 
(2) The place or limits within which such service is to be performed ; 
(3) The remuneration to be paid ; 

and, in the case of a Foreign Contract of Service, unless it also contain— 


(4) A stipulation by the employer to provide the employed with sufficient means 
of returning, if he shall desire to do so, at the termination of the Contract, 
to the place at which he was engaged. 


9. Where the employer in a Foreign Contract of Service does not reside or carry on 
business within the jurisdiction, he shall give security by bond in the form in the 
Schedule hereto or to the like effect with one or more sureties to be approved of by the 
Commissioner attesting the Contract, and resident within the jurisdiction, conditioned 
for the due performance of the Contract, in such sum as the Commissioner may consider 
reasonable, not being less than one-half the amount which by the Contract may become 
due to the employed nor more than such amount. 


10. Whoever, 


(a) Induces, or attempts to induce any person to proceed to any place beyond the 
Colony with a view to being employed as a servant other than a domestic 
servant ; or 


(6) Knowingly aids in the engagement of any person so induced, by forwarding 
or conveying him or by advancing money or by any other means whatever 


unless there is a Foreign Contract of Service with such person, and unless the provisions 
of the three last preceding sections have been complied with, shall be liable to inprison- 
ment for a term of one year or to a fine of fifty pounds or to both. 
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Duplicates to 11. Two duplicate copies of every Contract of Service attested under this Ordinance, 
gaay’t shall be attested along with the original ; one duplicate shall be delivered to the employer, 
originals; and the other to the employed. The original of every attested Contract shall be deposited 
duplicates to with and preserved by the Commissioner of the District where the same was attested. 


meoriamee: An attested duplicate shall be evidence of the original. 


Duration 12. A Written Contract of Service, except an Apprenticeship Contract, shall not be 
of binding or valid for a longer period than three years from the date thereof. 

Contracts. 

Determina- 13. Every Contract of Service wherein no agreement is expressed respecting its 


tion of Con. duration, not being a Contract to perform some specific work without reference to time, 


duration not shall— 
expressed. 


When made (a) if made and to be performed within the jurisdiction, be deemed to be a 
suid. bo be Der Contract at will, and be determinable by either party at the close of any 
within the day without notice: and, 
jurisdiction. 
vee (6) if a Foreign Contract of Service be determinable at any time upon notice 
Gentes of of his intention to terminate the Contract being given by either party to 
Service. the other— 
one month before the date of the intended termination, in cases where 
wages are by the Contract or local custom payable monthly or at 
longer intervals, or 
one week before the date of the intended termination, in cases where 
wages are by the Contract or local custom payable weekly or at longer 
intervals being less than monthly, or 
in all other cases, one day before the date of the intended termination. 
Contract 14. If the period expressed in any Contract of Service or Foreign Contract of Service 


opineen for the duration thereof shall expire, or if notice as aforesaid be given to determine any 

oe be? Contract wherein no agreement is expressed respecting its duration, whilst the Employed 

prolonged. is engaged in any voyage or journey, the Employer may, for the purpose of terminating 
such voyage or Journey, prolong the period of Service for a period not exceeding one 
month next succeeding the date at which such Contract would have come to a termination 
in any of the cases aforesaid, and in every such case the Employed shall be entitled to 
recover for the period of such extra Service wages at the rate of one-fourth more than the 
rate of wages stipulated by the Contract. 


Mode of 15. Where not otherwise expressed, the wages of the Employed under any Contract 

payment of of Service or Foreign Contract of Service shall be payable in money, but any Agreement 

pees ad for payment in kind shall be valid. It shall not be lawful to pay such Wages in kind if 
agreed to be paid in money, nor to pay in money if agreed to be paid in kind, nor in any 
other than the kind agreed on except with the consent of the Employed. 


Ae ; ’ : 
poamplied. 16. Where services are rendered without any express Contract for wages but with 


payin money board or lodging, the use of land for tillage, or other benefits to the Employed, a Contract 


bischiee to pay in money tor such Services shall not be implied. 
ior reeves in 
ind, 
Penalty for 17. Whoever decoys away, or unlawfully induces any Employed to quit the service of 


decoving or his Employer, or who knowingly receives or harbours any Employed who may improperly 


employed quit the service of his Employer, shall be liable to a fine of Ten pounds. 


persons. 
APPRENTICESHIP CONTRACTS. 


Alaa : 18. The father, or in case of a fatherless child, the mother, or in case of total 
children OtPhanage the guardian of a child above the age of Nine years and uyder the age of 
by parents Sixteen years, may, with the consent of such child testified by his or her execution of the 
or 


guardians, required, or as a domestic servant, for any term not exceeding Five years. 


eed of apprenticeship, apprentice him to a trade or employment in which art or skill is - 
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19. (1) Whenever a child under the age of sixteen years is without known relatives, 
and is without a guardian, the Divisional Court of the Province or Commissioner of the 
District where such child resides or is found, may authorise the apprenticing of such 
child to a trade or employment mentioned in the last preceding section, and may appoint 
some fit person to execute the Deed of Apprenticeship and to act generally as guardian 
of such child. 


(2) The Judge of the Divisional Court, or the Commissioner may order such child 
to be placed under the care of a fit person until he be apprenticed, and may order 
subsistence for such child to be paid out of the Public Treasury at a rate not exceeding 
six pence per diem to such person. An order signed by a Judge or Commissioner, or an 
office copy thereof, shall be a sufficient authority for the payment by the Treasurer of 
such subsistence. 


20. A person of the age of sixteen years or upward, not being under a Deed of 
Apprenticeship, and subject as in the twenty-third section of this Ordinance, may 
apprentice himself for a term not exceeding Five years to a trade or employment in which 
art or skill is required, or as a domestic servant. 


21. The age of a child may, where no Register of his birth is available, be enquired 
into and determined by one or more fit person or persons whom the Court may appoint 
for that purpose, and his or their report shall be conclusive proof for the purposes of this 
Ordinance. 


22. Every Contract of Apprenticeship may, with the consent of the parties thereto, 
and subject as in the next succeeding section, be assigned. 


23. Every Contract of Apprenticeship and every Assignment thereof shall be by 
Deed and no such Deed shall be valid, unless attested by, and made with the approval of 
a Judge of the Supreme Court or Commissioner of the District where the person to be 
apprenticed shall be living, and unless such approval be certified in writing under the 
hand of the Judge or Commissioner on the Deed of Apprenticeship or Assignment. 
Deeds of Apprenticeship may be in one of the forms in the Schedule hereto, or to the like 
effect. 


24. Whoever removes or attempts to remove any apprentice under this Ordinance 
from the Colony during his apprenticeship without the authority in writing (the proof 
whereof shall lie on him) of the Commissioner of the District where such Apprentice 
resides shall be liable to imprisonment for Twelve months, or toa fine of One hundred 
pounds. 


25. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any Apprentice to quit the service of his 
Employer, or any child to leave the person under whose charge he may be placed under 
section 19 of this Ordinance shall be liable to imprisonment for a term of three months or 
to a fine of Twenty-five pounds. 


26. If any person with whom any apprentice under this Ordinance has been placed 
shall retain such Apprentice in his service after the stipulated period of service has 
expired, without any agreement between the parties for the payment of wages, the 
apprentice shall be entitled to recover from the person so retaining him wages at the 
ordinary current rate payable for service similar to that performed by such Apprentice. 


Breach oF Contract, AND DISPUTES BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 


27. Whenever the Employer or Employed shall neglect or refuse to fulfil any 
Contract of Service, or whenever any question, difference or dispute shall arise as to the 
rights or liabilities of either party, or touching any misconduct or ill-treatment of either 

arty, or any injury to the person or property of either party, under any Contract of 
ervice, the party feeling aggrieved may make a complaint to the Court, which may 
thereupon issue a summons to the party complained against. 


28. If at any time after laying of the complaint it appears to the Court by information 
on oath that the party complained against is about to abscond, the Court may cause him 
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to be arrested and detained in custcdy, unless he finds security to appear and answer the 
complaint, and to abide the decision of the Court therein. : 


29. (1) Upon any complaint under this Ordinance, the Court may, in addition to 
any jurisdiction it might have exercised if this Ordinance had not passed, exercise all or 
any of the following powers ; that is to say :— 


(a) It may adjust and set off, one against the other, all such claims on the part 
either of the Employer or of the Employed arising out of, or incidental to 
the relation between them as the Court may find to be subsisting, whether 
such claims are liquidated or unliquidated, and are for wages, damages or 
otherwise ; and it may direct the payment of such sum as it finds due by 
one party to the other party ; 


(6) It may direct fulfilment of the Contract ; and in cases where the Court might 
award damages for any breach of Contract, it may, in place cither of the 
whole of the damages which would otherwise have been awarded, or some 
part of such damages direct the party committing such breach to find 
security to the satisfaction of the Conrt for the due performance of so much 
of his Contract as remains unperformed, and if the party neglect or refuse 
to find security, it may commit him to prison until he finds it, but the 
term of imprisonment shall not exceed three months ; 


(c) Itmay rescind the Contract upon such terms as to the apportionment of wages 
or other sums due thereunder, and as to the payment of wages or damages 
or other sums due, as it thinks just ; 


(d) Where no amount of compensation or damages can be assessed, or where 
pecuniary compensation will not in the opinion of the Court meet the 
circumstances of the case, it may in addition to the rescinding of the 
Contract and discharging the parties therefrom, fine either party a sum 
not exceeding Twenty pounds ; 


(2) A person shall give security (hereinafter called a Recognizance) under this 
Section by a written or oral acknowledgment in or under the direction of the Court of 
the undertaking or condition by which and the sum for which he is bound, which 
recognizance shall be given in the same manner or as nearly as may be as recognizances 
of bail, and such recognizances shall be forfeited and enforced in the manner provided 
for the forfeiture and enforcement of recognizances under the Criminal Procedure 
Ordinance, 1876. . 


(3) The provisions of the Criminal Procedure Ordinance, 1576,and of any enact- 
ment extending, amending or substituted for the same respecting appeals and references 
and the levying of moneys ordered to be paid, shal] apply to all proceedings and all 
orders for the payment of money under this section ; and when a person is imprisoned 
for non-payment of any money whether as damages, wages or otherwise such money shall 
be considered as liquidated and discharged, at the expiration of such imprisonment, which 
imprisonment shall be without hard labour, 


30. Whenever any male person shall appear liable to have any of the Orders specified 
in the last preceding section made upon him, or to be punished in any other manner pro-. 
vided by this Ordinance, if he shall appear to the Court to be under the age of sixteen 
years, and to require punishment in the way of descipline rather than in any other manner, 
the Court may order him to be detained for one day in any suitable place of detention, 
and to be corporally punished with a light birch of such pattern as may be approved by 
the Court, such punishment not exceeding sixteen stripes on the bare buttocks, instead of 
any other punishment. 


31. Where on the hearing of a complaint it appeara to the Court that any injury 
inflicted on the person or property of the party complaining, or the misconduct or ill- 
treatment complained of has been of an aggravated character, and that any pecuniary. 
compensation or other remedy by this Ordinance provided will not meet the cireumstances 
of the case, then the Court may order the Defendant to be.imprisoned for a term of three 
months, or to pay a fine of twenty pounds. 
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32. Where the Court imposes any fine, or enforces payment of any sum secured by 
a Recognizance or Bond, the Court may direct that such fine or sum when recovered, or 
any part thereof it thinks fit, shall be applied to compensate any Employer or Employed 
for any wrong or damage sustained by him by reason of the act or thing in respect of 
which the fine was imposed, or by reason of the non-performance of the Contract of 
Service. 


33. No wages which may be accruing due to the Employed under any Contract of 
Service, after the date of any Order, for the payment of money made under section 29 of 
this Ordinance shall be-affected by such Order. 


34. No wages shall become payable to an Employed for or during any term of his 
imprisonment under this Ordinance. 


Provisions AS TO AGENTS. 


35. No person shall execute for, or on behalf of, any other person, or persons, firm, 
corporation or company, any agreement or bond under the provisions of this Ordinance, 
unless such person shall produce to the District Commissioner a Power of Attorney, or 
other authority in writing empowering him to execute such agreement or bond in 
that behalf. 


36. Where any such authority in writing shall not be under seal, any bond executed 
by such person shall, nevertheless, be valid for the purposes of this Ordinance, any law to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


37. The donee of a power of attorney, or other authority in writing as aforesaid, 
may, if he thinks fit, execute and do any instrument or thing in his own name and signa- 
ture and his own seal, when sealing is required by the donor of the power, or other 
authority in writing. and every instrument, and thing so executed and done, shall be as 
effectual in law to all intents as if it had been executed and done in the name, and with 
the signature and seal, of the donor of such power or authority in writing. 


38. Any person making any payment or doing any act in good faith under the pro- 
visions of this. Ordinance in pursuance of a power of attorney, or other authority in writing 
as aforesaid, shall not be liable in respect of such payment or act by reason that, before 
the payment or act, the donor of the power or other authority in writing, had diced, or 
become lunatic or of unsound mind, bankrupt, or insolvent, or had revoked the power, or 
authority, if the death, lunacy, unsoundness of mind, bankruptcy, insolvency, or revoca- 
tion was not at the time of the payment or act known to the person making or doing 
the same. 


39. The four last preceding sections shall apply to powers of attorney, or other 
authorities in writing as aforesaid, created either before or after the commencement of 
this Ordinance. 


MiscELLANEOUS Provisions. 


40. Nothing in this Ordinance shall prevent any Employer or Employed from 
enforcing their respective rights and remedies for any breach or non-performance of any 
lawful Contract of Service made out of the jurisdiction, but the respective rights of such 
parties under such Contract as well against each other as against third parties invading 
such rights may be enforced in the same manner as other Contracts or rights arising 
thereout may be enforced at Common Law ; and whenever any such Contract shall have 
been executed in conformity with this Ordinance, it shall be enforced in the same manner 
as a Contract entered into under this Ordinance. But no written Contract the tenor and 
execution of which are not in conformity with this Ordinance, shall be enforced as against 
any party thereto who, from want of education, is unable to read and understand writing, 


_ Any such Contract shall be deemed executed in conformity with this Ordinance 
which is signed with the names or marks of the contracting parties, and bears, as concerns 
any illiterate parties, an attestation to the like effect as is prescribed by Section six 
hereof. 
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Attestation If the Contract was made in the United Kingdom or elsewhere in Her Majesty's 
wee Dominions the attestation may be by any Justice of the Peace or other Officer authorised 
Lanes by law to take Affidavits ; if made in any Forcign parts, the attestation may be by any 

Judge or Magistrate, being authenticated by the Official Seal of the Court to’ which he is 


attached, or by any British Minister, Consul, Vice-Consul, or Consular Agent. 


SHIPPING 41, This Ordinance shall not apply to any Contract made under, or governed by any 
subjectto | Imperial law relating to shipping, nor affect the rights and remedies of the parties thereto. 


Ordinance. 


soner ts 42. The Governor in Council may from time to time make, and when made, alter 
Ptilés: and revoke rules dealing with :— 
(1) The recruiting or employment for the service of a Foreign state ; 
(2) The engagement and embi arkation of persons to be employed under a Foreign 
Contract of Serv ice ; 
(3) The terms and conditions upon which contracts of apprenticeship may be 
lawfully entered into ; 
(4) The duties and obligations of apprentices and their masters ; 
and generally for the better carrying into effect the provisions of this Ordinance. 
Such rules shall come into operation upon the publication thereof in the Gazette, or 
at such time thereafter as may be therein provided. 
Whoever makes default in complying with any such rules shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding ten pounds. 
THE SCHEDULE. 
Form or Conrract UNDER SECTION 7. 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made this day of 18 between 
[hereinafter called the Employer] of the one part, and the persons whose names 
appear in the Schedule hereto [hereinajter called the Employed] of the other part. 

1, Each of the Employed hereby contracts with the Employer to serve him at 
in the capacity of for the period of (1) 
(2) Insert to be computed from the day of 1 
time, not 
beyond 
en ae . The Employer will during the period aforesaid make to each of the Employed the 
mcs page and allowances set opposite his name in the Schedule hereto, and will at the 
expiration of the said period provide each of the Employed who desires it with sufficient 
means of returning to the place at which he was hired. 
In witness whereof the said parties have hereunto set their hands or made their 
(2) Insert = marks at - before the (2) the day and year first 
Ofciat above written. ; 
name of 
Officer before 
whom it’ 
signed. (Sec. 
1.) 
The Employ- 
ers should 
sign here, 


* Rules made 23 September, 1893. e 
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Tue ScHEDULE. 


Names and Marks. Payments per’ Allowance for subsistence per’ 1, Week” or 
“month.” 


The above-named parties set their hands or made their marks } 
hereto in my presence, the agreement being assented to by them, 
upon the same being read over and explained to them in my 

( 


presence ; and I hereby attest under my hand and seal that the (L.8.) 

agreement was entered into voluntarily by them and with full | 

understanding of its meaning and effect. 

And I certify that the agreement was truly interpreted by. 
me to such of the parties as did not understand English in the Interpreter. 
language, 
Form or Bonp unpeR Section 9. 
1 Insert 
Be it known unto all men by these presents that we (1) ee ot 

Employer 
and one or 
more sureties 
resident 
within the 
jurisdiction. 

are jointly and severally bound unto (2) Sesion of 
the employed. 

and to any ‘one or more of them in the sum of (3), 3 Insert sum 
not less than 
half the total 
amount (less 
any advances) 
due by the 
contract. 

to be paid to the said (4) : 4 Rep-at 


: . . soe . . names of 
their and each of their heirs, executors, administrators and assigns: For which payment Employed. 


well and truly to be made as liquidated damages, and not as a penalty, we bind ourselves 
jointly and severally and our heirs, executors, and administrators, and every of them 


firmly by these presents. Sealed with our seals, dated this day of 18. 
The condition of the above written obligation is such that if (5) B Samet 
: Employers. 
(hereinafter called the Employer) the Employer of the said (6) esNumies of 
(hereinafter called the Employed) do pay to each of the Employed performing their part “"? 
of the agreement after-mentioned the several sums of money set opposite to their 
respective names in the Schedule to an agreement made and entered into between the 
Employer and Employed at on the day of 18, ; 
and attested by (7) ZO Reial 
officer before 
aie 
ar signed. 
in regular (8) payments to be computed . ieiiold 
as the. case 
may be. 
from the day of their embarkation at (9) and also do find and } Flace of, 
furnish the said Employed with the subsistence set opposite to their respective names in 
the said Schedule at regular (10) periods to commence Wy Neck ce 
asthe case 


may be. 
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11 Term of gs aforesaid, and do further at the expiration at the term of (11) 

oy "computed from the day of embarkation of the said Employed, provide the said Employed 
or any of them so desiring, with sufficient means to obtain a passage or with a free 

12 Place of passage and subsistence during such passage back to (12) 


Employment. the place at which the said agreement was executed, as agreed 
and promised by the said Employer in the said agreement, and do execute, carry out and 
perform his part of the said agreement in all respects then this obligation to be void, 
otherwise to be in full force and virtue. 

To be signed s e 

and sealed by Signed, Sealed, and delivered 2 

each of the : 

obligante and in the presence of 5 

attested if 

practicable 

by the officer 

attesting the 

relative 

Sees DEED or APPRENTICESHIP UNDER SECTION 18. 

er Tuis DEED made the day of 18 —, between 

CO) oe RRs (a boy (1) above the age of nine 

ears and under the age of sixteen years) by of 

(2) Father” the (2) of the said 

other" or 

“@uardian.” 7 of the one part, and 

of of the other part witnesseth as follows :— 
1. The said by the authority of the said 
hereby binds himself apprentice to the said for years from 


the date hereof, and agrees during that term to faithfully serve the said 
and obey his lawful commands and not absent himself by day or night from the 
service of the said without leave. 


2. The said agrees with the said 

that during the said term he will provide him with sufficient good meat and drink and 

lodging, and suitable clothing, and medical advice and medicine, and will instruct him 

or cause him to be instructed in the employment of , and will 
(8)Theclause cause him to be sent regularly to school (3) until he is certified to have passed out of 
ing may be Standard IV., and will bring him to the District Commissioner at on the 
struck outif first Monday in January, April, July and October in each year, and at such other time 

SSAry. ‘ : Bane . 5 
or times or to such other Officer as the said Commissioner shall direct. 


In witness whereof (4) 
” the day and year first above written. 


unto set their : 5 fs 
band:and = (Attestation where party or parties can read and write) (L.8.) 
unto made 


seals ” Signed, sealed, and delivered by the said } 
(L.s.) 
their marks 


and set their ( (Ls.) 
J 


or 
“have here- 


seals" ; 
or 
“ the said... In the presence o 


has herennto Judge or District Commissioner. 
set his hand 3 RA ley 
and veal and (Attestation where party or parties illiterate). 


eee The mark of the said 


has hereunto ‘ 

made his . 

mark and set was made hereto.and this Indenture was sealed and 

the case may delivered by him after the same had been interpreted 

be. to him by [sworn] Interpreter [of { 
the Supreme Court] in the language { 


when he seemed fully to understand the same. 
In the presence of 
Judge or District Commissioner. 
Interpreter, 
Approved. 


Judge or District Commissioner, 


se cereccescccccccccccescorsseelOuevees 
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Deep or APPRENTICESHIP UNDER SEcTION 19, 


Tuis Drep made the day of ‘ 18, between 
: (a child under the age of sixteen years without 
known relatives and without a guardian) by of 
(who has been appointed by the (1) as the 
guardian of the said and to execute this Deed on his behalf) 
of the one part, and of 
of the other part, witnesseth as follows :— ae 
1. The said by the authority of the said (2) 
hereby binds himself apprentice to the 
said ‘ for years from the date hereof, and agrees 
during that term to faithfully serve the said and obey his 
lawful commands and not absent himself by day or night from the service of the 
said : without leave. 
2, The said agrees with the said 


that during the term he will provide him with sufficient good meat and drink and 
lodging, and suitable clothing, and medical advice and medicine, and will instruct him 


or cause him to be instructed in the employment of and will cause him 
to be regularly sent to school (3) until he is certified to have passed out of Standard IV., 
and will bring him to the District Commissioner at on the first 


Monday in January, April, July and October in each year, and at such other time or 
times or to such other Officer as the said Commissioner shall direct. 


In witness whereof (4) 
the day and year first above written. 


(Attestation where party or parties can-read and write). ; (L.8.) 
Signed, sealed and delivered by the said 
(1.8.) 
‘In the presence of (Ls.) * 


Judge or District Commissioner. 


(Attestation where party or parties illiterate). 
The mark of the said ) 


was made hereto and this Indenture was sealed and 4 


c 


In the presence of 
Judge or District Commissioner. 


Interpreter, 


Approved. 


Judge or District Commissioner. 


steeccvccscesacecscececesessel Oeeesee 


(1) State by 
what Judge 
or District 
Commission- 
er appointed. 


(2) “Judge” 
or “ District 
Commis- 
sioner.” 


(3) The clause 
as to school- 
ing may be 
struck out if 
necessary. 


(4) “ The said 
have here. 
unto set their 


hands and 
seals * 


or 

“ the said..... 
have here- 
unto made 
their marks 
and set their 
seals" 


has hereunto 
set his hand 
and seal and 
the said........ 
has hereunto 
made his 
mark and 

set his seal,” 
as the case 
may be. 


unto set their 
hands and 
seals” 


or 
“the said...... 


and set their 
seals" 


or 
“ the said...... 
has hereunto 
set his hand 
and seal and 
the said ...... 
has hereunto 
made hii 
mark and 
set his seal,” 
as the case 
may be. 
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Drep oF APPRENTICESHIP UNDER SECTION 20, 


Tuts DeEp made the day of 18 —, between 
(a person not under the age of six- 
teen years) of of the one part and 
of of of the other part, witnesseth 
as follows :— 
1. The said hereby binds himself apprentice to the 
said - for years from the date hereof, and 
agrees during that term to faithfully serve the said and obey 


his lawful commands and not absent himself by day or night from service of the said 
without leave, 


2, The said agrees with the said 
that during the said term he will provide him with sufficient good meat and drink and 
lodging, and suitable clothing, and medical advice and medicine, and will instruct him or 
cause him to be instructed in the employment of 


In witness whereof (1) 


” the day and year first above written, 


(Attestation where party or parties can read or write). (L.8.) 


Signed, sealed and delivered by the said 7) 
(L.8.) 


In the presence of 
Judge or District Commissioner.” 
(Attestation where party or parties illiterate). 
The mark of the said 


was made hereto and this Indenture was sealed and 
delivered by him after the same had been interpreted 
to him by [sworn] Interpreter [of 
the Supreme Court] in the language 
when he seemed fully to understand the same. 


In the presence of 
Judge or District Commissioner, 


Approved, 


Interpreter. Judge or District Commissioner. 


cccscceeceecevercseccesesseLOvesees 
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Native Education. Parts I, and ITI, were submitted in the 
year 1904 to your Lordship’s predecessor in the Office of High 
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state of Education in Basutoland and in the Bechuanaland 


Protectorate have been addressed by me to the Resident Com- | 
\ 
j 


missioners of these Territories respectively. 
T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 


E. B. Sarcanr. 
His Excellency 
The Eart of Selborne, G.C.M.G., 
High Commissioner for South Africa, 
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REPORT TO THE HIGH COMMISSIONER ON NATIVE 
EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


PART IIL—THE PROTECTORATES, 


Section I—PRELiMinaRy. 


i General Scheme of Part I11I.—In this third part of my report 
I propose to treat generally of education in such of the South 
African native territories, directly under Imperial control, as 

I I have myself visited officially ; and to endeavour to bring into 
view certain principles which may permanently assist the 

j action of those who from time to time are made responsible for 
the development and administration of the school systems 
within all the protected areas. 

My separate reports already presented to the Resident Com- 
missioners of Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
deal more particularly with the present state of education in 
each of those territories and with such reforms as appear to be 
not only desirable, but in most cases immediately practicable. 
Scattered among the appendices, especially those which relate 
to actual visits of inspection, will be found a number of obser- 
vations covering a wider field; as, for instance, notes upon any 

b special features in the organisation of the various Christian 
missions which have had a far-reaching influence upon the 
character of their educational work; notes also as to the hold 
which schools of particular types have secured upon the native 
mind, and as to the immense value of the sympathy shown by 
Government officials generally in regard to the gradual up- 
lifting of the mass of the people through education. Many of 
these observations could not properly have been included in 
the body of reports dealing with the territories in question, 
: but they remain available for the purpose of drawing inferences 
applicable to the South African Protectorates as a whole. 


; Limitations —It should be observed, however, that the cir- 
cumstances of no two native territories under the Crown are 
exactly the same. Indeed, the inferences here made on which 
most reliance may be placed are precisely those due to a com- 
parison of differences in the educational and social state of 
Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate. In Swazi- 
| land. in Southern Rhodesia, and in Barotziland there are like- | 
wise special conditions which must be carefully considered 
before the principles here stated broadly to be of general appli- 
cation can safely be put into practice in those countries. 
Still more hazardous would it be to apply conclusions arrived 
at in regard to any of the native territories to the problems 
of native education in the self-governing Colonies of South 
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Africa. ‘These problems are of a complexity possibly greater 
than characterises any other school problems within our Empire. 
They are problems of a double nature, for while the presence 

of a large white population side by side with the masses of 
natives must tend largely to modify the type of education 
which should be given to the latter, the school training suit- i 
able to Europeans is itself profoundly affected by the proximity 1 
of a less civilised race. ‘he proposed inter-Colonial Native 
College, by bringing together upon the tutorial staff men of 
education and experience belonging to all the inhabitants of 
South Africa, should do much to promote a solution of such 
problems. But to federation of the South African Colonies, 

and to the establishment of some agency for educational in- 
quiries as part of the central administration, we should also 

look for the means of investigating the whole of this difficult 
question. 


Arrangement of Sections—Having pointed out certain definite 
limits within which the conclusions to be found in this part 
of my report must in any case be confined, I may now indicate 
its arrangement in sections. These fall into three groups. 
First in order is placed the consideration of the various sub- 
jects of instruction in the school-course. In the last section 
of this group will be found a discussion of the assumption so 
often made without warrant that the subjects and order of the 
curriculum for native children should differ as little as possible 
from those for Europeans, The right means of development 
of the school-system has been placed second; that is to say, the 
manner in which the forces of the State and of the various 
Christian churches may beso co-ordinated as to make the best of 
all the resources in men and material which are ‘at their 
command for educational purposes. In this group of sections 
an attempt has been made to throw some light upon the con- 
ditions under which popular support is fortheoming for the 
schools, and upon those other conditions which on the contrary 
have led to a movement of secession among natives infected 
with Ethiopian or other allied separatist ideas. In the last 
place, though not as of least importance, are discussed the 
various limitations to native education; not so much the 
bounds set by considerations of finance, though these them- 
selves are of the utmost importance, as the natural limits 
beyond which the tribe and the individual do not appear to be 
able at present to advance, except in the rarest instances. For 
shostness these three main heads may be referred to as fol- 
ows ; — 


A. OOS of instruction (Sections II., III., IV., V., and 


B. Organisation of schools (Sections VII. and VIIL). 
. Educational limits (Sections IX and X.). 


Q 
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not Secrion I1—Tur Native Lancuace. 

Oral T'eaching—Among the subjects of instruction, the 
native language may properly be considered first. The manner 
in which it has been treated is generally disappointing. Not 
infrequently the subject has been altogether neglected; hardly 
ever is the teaching placed on any rational basis or considered 
of the same educational value as other branches of study. 
In no school which I visited was there brought to my notice 
any sustained attempt, by way of conversatidn, to enlarge the 
child’s vocabulary and variety of phrase, or to cultivate 
accuracy of expression as a foundation for all subsequent lan- 
guage teaching. Yet the more experienced of the European 
missionaries in Basutoland speak regretfully of a former range 
and idiomatic usage of the mother-tongue which is passing 
away with the older generation. Nor can there be any doubt 
that, were the art of using Sesuto with propriety and force 
made part of the ordinary curriculum, the chiefs and their 
zouncillors would value education still more highly than they 
do at present. For the proceedings in the village assembly, 
whether of a judicial or general character, still play a large 
part in the national life and are open without distinction to 
every Mosuto as soon as he obtains full tribal standing. Thus 
in a state of society so little specialised rhetoric has a peculiar 
value which should be recognised in the schools. This is all 
the more necessary since the extent to which the younger 
members of the tribe now leave their territory for considerable 
periods of each year diminishes their opportunities for hearing 
and practising the oratory of the Khotla. Satisfactorily to 
give such oral teaching, the present school staff would require 
some special training and periodical visits of encouragment 
from both magistrates and chiefs; moreover, the success of 
their work could only be estimated satisfactorily with the aid 
of a native inspectorate. 

Reading and Composition—It should, however, be noticed 
that the first impulse of recently Christianised natives who 
send their children to school is the exact reverse of a desire 
for the more perfect command of their own language, whether 
spoken or written. The less the native idiom is taught, and 
the more rapidly English is introduced, the better they are 
pleased. While the lowest class in these schools is usually in 
possession of some cheap native spelling book in which first the 
letters of the alphabet, then syllables, and finally simple words 
and sentences are studied, the classes above this often abandon 
altogether the native language in its written form. Teachers 
not infrequenfly assured me that they had much difficulty in 
persuading parents to buy the usual threepenny Sepeleta for 
their children, and that it was a hopeless task to attempt the 
sale of the rest of the series of reading books which are suj- 
plied by the various missionary societies. 
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In one school in the Bechuanaland Protectorate which, in 
consequence of a church movement of secession, had pi 
completely out of the control of the missionaries into the hands 
of the native chief and his councillors, the children were not 
taught even so much Sechuana as was to be found in the 
spelling book. With scant success they were set to learn 
English at once. Wherever education has only lately been 
introduced, it is not improbable that like results as regards the 
abandonment of the vernacular would follow upon the handing 
over of the schools to the management of the people them- 
selves. 


At the old-established centres of instruction there was 
noticeably a different feeling among the population. In one 
of the most independently minded native communities in- Basu- 
toland—an isolated village of which the headman had been pro- 
moted to be the native evangelist, while the office of head 
teacher had descended from him to his son—the instruction in 
Sesuto was far more thorough than in neighbouring villages 
where schools had been more recently established. Moreover, 
the subject was highly appreciated both by parents and child- 
ren, Again, in most cases in which a missionary had resided 
long among the native people at a distance from European 
influences, there was to be found the same inclination to 
increase the time devoted to the study of the native langu: 
And my own visits of inspection convinced me that the schools 
in which reading and writing in the vernacular were most en- 
couraged proved with scarcely an exception to be those in 
which the soundest knowledge of other subjects was afterwards 
acquired. Through experience it seems therefore that natives 
themselves are learning the value of instruction in their own 
language as a foundation for other subjects of study, and that 
this view is shared by many educated Europeans who have 
been brought sufficiently closely into contact with the school- 
work. Should the Governments of the various South African 
territories manifest their approval of this order of acquisition 
of languages in their respective school codes, such action is 
likely to meet with a widespread and growing assent on the 
part of the native population. 


Need of more works translated into the vernacular—As a 
further step towards the encouragement of the mother-tongue, 
it would be well to add judiciously to the number of printed 
books available in the language of the territory. Such works 
as have been published by the missionaries in Sesuto and 
Sechuana are predominantly of a religious character,. Natur- 
ally the translation of parts of the Bible was undertaken from 
the first, and completed by degrees, as time and funds allowed. 
For the various church services appropriate hymn-books and 
prayer-books came into almost immediate use. A small 
number of tracts, of which the titles indicate a very simple 
non-polemical theology, made their appearance about the same 
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time. Later on, as missionary societies increased in number, 
and the need arose for explaining the existence of so many 
wholly separate Christian agencies, the translated theological 
works became of a more dogmatic nature. ‘The first and only 
English book of great literary distinction which to my know- 
ledge has been rendered into a native South African language 
is the Pilgrim’s Progress done into Sesuto by the Paris Mission 
in 1872; the first newspaper, the Leselinyana or Little Light, 
which has now been published twice a month by the same 
society for upwards of forty years, and which reveals its ten- 
dencies in its name. The few elementary reading books for 
school use consist chiefly of Biblical stories. 


As the Bechuanaland Protectorate is in these respects even 
worse off than Basutoland, it is clear that the range of printed 
matter available in the vernacular ought to be increased in 
both territories. In addition to translations of suitable works 
of real literary merit, the Governments should cause to be 
published books bearing directly upon the material prosperity 


- of the native population, as well as wpon such truths of geo- 


graphy, astronomy, physical science and hygiene, as natives 
ean to some extent verify for themselves. In these directions 
the attempts which have been made up to the present are of the 
slightest and are practically confined to Basutoland. 


The chief reason which should influence the authorities in 
adding to the available literature in the vernacular is also the 
reason which prompted the missionaries to translate the Bible 
into the native tongue. ‘Truths so novel to the Bantu races as 
those conveyed in the teachings of the Christian religion were 
almost impossible of comprehension through a foreign medium. 
Difficulties of the same kind occur in all works relating to the 
general progress of civilisation under Christian influences and 
even to accounts of the daily life of European races written in 
their own languages. If even the simplest explanations of 
our social condition or history are to have any right and per- 
manent influence upon native ways of thought, they must at 
first be conveyed, not in English, but through the popular 
means of communication, and preferably with the aid of some 
exceptionally gifted native who has had an opportunity of 
studying our more settled forms of civilisation for himself. 


And works written by natives in the vernacular.—It is one of 
the fundamental difficulties in the education of these tribes 
that the South African native languages have so lately been 
established on a written basis, and then only by foreigners. 
There has not been time to establish any tradition or school of 
native authorship. Among the names of works published in 
Sesuto which have been supplied to me by the various Missions 
for publication in my Basutoland report (p. 216), there is only 
one book written by a native; in itself a most interesting 
account of the customs and proverbs of the Basuto issued by 
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the Morija Press in 1893. A French translation has been pub- 
lished by the same Press, and there exists a manuscript trans- 
lation into English. If there is any indigenous literature 
among the other South African tribes, it is not known to me. 


Thus it is clear that the acquisition by the Bantu races of 
the power to read their own language does not, on the one 
hand, as yet open the door to translations of the works of even 
the greatest European authors, nor, upon the other, supply 
the means to appreciate the thoughts and principles of action 
of those who have been most prominent among their own 
countrymen. There are, indeed, several newspapers written 
chiefly in the vernacular by natives, but it is precisely in these 
ephemeral productions that the want of the perspective afforded 
by any genuine national literature is most fully revealed. The 
editors are forced to go to foreign sources for their ideas, often 
without direct experience of the working of the various institu- 
tions about which they read, and with scarcely any means but 
oral communication for ascertaining the views of their fellow 
natives upon the possible effect of the introduetion of such . 
institutions into their own country. The resulting evil is 
manifest.. For the great books of modern European races con=- 
tain counsels for social and political conditions perilously alien 
from those in which the native races of South Africa find them- 
selves placed at the present time. To a people which by tem- 
perament has the most need of checks upon precipitate action 
is denied the sobering influence of a literature extending far 
into their past. 


‘The various governments would, therefore, be well advised to 
give pecuniary assistance to the translation of suitable books 
into the native languages and at the same time to encourage by 
every means in their power the faculty of literary expression 
by natives in their own tongue. ‘In some districts many of the 
younger men and women are now able to write to one another 
in the vernacular, and do so write habitually. From this 
point the step to the beginning of a native literature is not 
inordinately long. 


As among all the means at our disposal for giving to the 
South African tribes that kind of intelligent self-respect which 
must precede every great effort for civilisation, none can b 
found more efficacious than a genuine interest in native litera- 
ture, I wish again to dwell upon the recommendation (p. 50) in 
my report to the Resident Commissioner of Basutoland, that 
small village schools should be spread throughout the territory, 
in addition to such other schools as have already been estab- 
lished. In these the reading and writing of Sesuto should 
form almost the only language study, English, if taught at 
all, being taught purely as a spoken language. The demand 
for native literature which would thus arise would almost 
certainly stimulate native authorship. 
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_ Since writing the above paragraphs I have received informa- 
tion that a native in the employment of the missionaries at 
Morija has written a tale of old Basutoland which is said to be 
full of literary grace. It is called Moete oa Bochabela or The 
Traveller to the Last. There appears to be a strong mystic 
tendeney in the book, and, according to my informant, the 
-deseriptions of mountain scenery and of the herd-boy’s life are 
very well done. But as the work is not only to be printed in 
the original Sesuto, but probably also to be translated into 
English, there will be full opportunity before long for an 
independent appreciation of the author’s powers. 


Srcrion IIJ.—Tuer Enerisu Lanauace. 


General Conditions —In search of work South African tribal 
natives travel far afield and hear more than one European 
language. As a percentage of the population, the number of 
those whvu pass a considerable part of the year outside their 
own territories, and in the midst of English and Dutch-speak- 
ing comniunities, is out of comparison greater than the number 
of English men and women who travel in foreign lands. A 
slight knowledge of English as a spoken language is, thére- 
fore, widely spread among the Basuto and Bechuana tribes, 
especially among the adult male part of the population. And, 
though in their home life there is very little displacement of 
the mother-tongue, some of this knowledge is often imparted 
to the children of both sexes, and is available for school pur- 
poses. On the other hand, the formal teaching of English in 
schools suffers from more than one cause. The missionaries 
in whose hands rests the chief part of the control of education 
are of other than British extraction, while the tests on which 
they rely to ascertain the progress of scholars are often of an 
unsatisfactory and antiquated description. Considerable con- 
fusion in the childish mind is also caused by teaching English 

| and the mother-tongue almost in the same stages at the same 

time. 

& Reading and Recitation —In one school which I visited the 
simultaneous method of acquiring the two languages began 
with the alphabet, so that the unfortunate scholars were made 
to pronounce a, e, 7, 0, u, first in the English way, and then 
immediately afterwards with their Continental sounds, which 
are the values assigned to them in Sesuto. 


In many schools there was a tendency to make the class- i 
reading of English books chiefly a matter of the pronunciation 
ie? of the words, the meaning of the passage being almost entirely 
| neglected. To be sure that this apparent ignorance of the 
sense is real ignorance needs very careful and unhasty methods 
of inspection, especially when most of the communication with 
- the scholars has to pass through an interpreter (Basutoland 
Report, p. 156, and elsewhere). 


— 
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Some immediate reform in the books provided for reading 
and recitation is urgently needed. Condemnation of those in 
use must in justice be limited by the difficulty of finding others 
more appropriate. A few might be named; others will have 
to be written. The fault of nearly all the books I have seen is 
that modern conditions of life, often merely city or suburban 
life, pervade one story after another. What, for instance, 
could be more inappropriate for recitation by primitive Basuto 
scholars in Standard I. than the following passage from an 
author rightly dear to English children ?— 


We built a ship upon the stairs 

All made of the back-bedroom chairs, 
And filled it full of sofa-pillows 

To go a-sailing on the billows, 


Here is nothing within their experience—neither ships, 
billows, stairs, sofas, nor back-bedrooms. 


And so with Campbell’s great poem “The Battle of the 
Baltic,” which had been committed to memory by a class of 
native girls in Standard VI.; it was not until the tenth and 
eleventh lines had been reached— 


Like leviathans afloat 
Lay their bulwarks on the brine— 


that matter was forthcoming on which a sufficiently elemen- 
tary question could safely be founded. Even so, though I 
found the leviathan to be familiar to some of the class as a 
creature mentioned in the Scriptures, no one of them would 
undertake to say what was likened to the leviathan in these 
verses, 

In order to discover what matter would appeal most to 
natives themselves, I placed before those teachers who attended 
the first vacation course of instruction at Maseru several books 
which in point of difficulty of language might well serve as 
reading books for their upper classes. Among these were Miss 
Sewell’s Black Beauty, Kingsley’s Heroes, Alice's: Adventures in 
Wonderland, and Grimms’ Fairy Tales. It might have been 
thought that the story of a horse would appeal powerfully to 
a race that treasures horses above almost every other posses- 
sion, but the narrative failed to please. By a large majority 
the teachers expressed their preference for the folk-tales of the 
Brothers Grimm; Kingsley’s Heroes also proved popular. 
These facts furnish some clue to the kind of English literature 
which would interest native school children. They should be 
taken into scenes which are familiar, or which their imagina- 
tions can conjure up without too great an effort. The story 
of the Iliad has been re-told in English in the simplest 
language, and within the compass of the ordinary school read- 
ing book. More than one writer has succeeded in .adapting 
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Livy’s tales of ancient Rome to the use of English children. 
Bither of these books, which are merely selected by way of 
instance, should prove serviceable in the upper standards. Better 
still for the lower standards would be accounts of Bantu village 
life written by some native who had been brought up under 
these conditions, care being taken that the tales were after- 
wards put into thoroughly idiomatic English. No pecuniary 
assistance from Government should be needed for the produc- 
tion of such publications, though any enterprising publisher 
intending to put such a series of reading books upon the 
market would do well to seek the advice of such magistrates or 
missionaries as have an intimate knowledge of the South 
African native territories, and are able to recommend to him 


natives capable of furnishing the raw material for these stories. 


Grammar and Composition—Babu English is an ironic 
phrase bearing witness to the sometimes ludicrous efforts of 
oriental races, much higher in the scale of civilisation than 
the Bantus, to express themselves with ease and appropriate- 
ness in our highly specialised language. Such English is 
partly a product of the difficulties inherent in every written or 
spoken attempt to deal with ideas belonging to a superior order 
of civilisation. It fails to appreciate the niccties of expression 
which are not infrequently the result of complexity of social 
structure, But it is also to some extent thé product of that 
imagined security against deep-seated ignorance which results 
from our ever increasing reliance upon examinations as the 
ultimate test of all advance in knowledge. Owing to the 
greater disparity of civilisations, the first cause has even a 
greater effect in South Africa than in India, while the illusory 
guarantees of examination boards render the second cause as 
operative in the one country as in the other. The written 
English of South African natives stands to be judged from 
unrevised native petitions and from the English columns in the 
average native newspaper. There is no remedy for this 
style of writing but in a growing knowledge of what European 
civilisation really means, and in the more frequent use of our 
language under skilled direction and apart from any thought 
of examinations. Until a wider and higher experience of life 
has been gained, English composition for natives should be an 
exercise in expressing their thoughts on subjects which are 
already" familiar to them almost from their infancy. It this 
connection. some of the results of the series of language lessons 
given at the first vacation course for Basuto teachers in 1906 
are particularly striking. The lecturer was the head of the 
Normal School at Bloemfontein ; the test set at the conclusion 
of these lessons was to write such an account of the cattle 
coming home at sunset as a Third Standard class might be ex- 
pected to produce in collaboration with their teacher. Most 
of the papers sent in had something of the simplicity of diction 
and of the truthfulness to nature-which it was the special aim 
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of the lecturer to cultivate; in a word there was very little 
Babu English. Here are three of the most fayourable speci- 
mens ; — 


“Tt is sunset and the cattle are slowly and quietly wend- 
ing their way to the kraal. ‘The herd-boy walks 
in front of the cattle holding up his stick in his 
right hand. The calves in the smaller kraal are 
bleating for their mothers and a boy stands at the 
gate to prevent them from running to the cows.” 


“There are cattle coming home. They have grazed all 
day long. Now they are coming to give us milk, 
and the calves will suck happily. The herd-boy is 
in front of them. He is riding a calf and plays his 
lesiba. ‘The cows call their calves and the calves 
ery for their mothers.” 


“Tt is late now, the sun is just setting. The cattle are 
now coming home. See, the milk cows are in front 
of all the other cattle. They walk very quickly 
and all the time mooing for their little ones. They 
love their calves as well as your mother loves you. 
eae sat the shepherd boys by the side of their 

erds.” 


In none of the schools which I visited either in Basutoland 
or in the Bechuanaland Protectorate were such methods as 
these used to give the children familiarity with English, nor 
was written composition made the sequel to oral composition. 
Instead of such a rational method of procedure, grammar, in 
one of its least attractive forms, namely, the classification 
of the words in a sentence into nouns, verbs, adverbs, &c., 
served for an introduction of the native scholar to the use of 
English as an instrument for the expression of his thoughts. 
Any one who has seen, as I have seen, the smeared slates of 
Basuto boys engaged in shifting and reshifting a half-appre- 
ciated word from one column to the other will understand how 
uneducative a subject is English grammar taught in the usual 
way. The mechanical treatment of this subject is continued 
into the higher classes, attended by those preparing for the 
teachers’ course, as is made clear in my notes upon the Normal 
School at Morija (p. 100, Basutoland Report). At the root 
of the evil lies the present system of school examinations. If 
these were reformed, so as to give increased liberty to the 
individual teacher, and if among those responsible for the 
training of the native school staff there were some one 
thoroughly skilled in language teaching, the increased interest 
and progress of scholars in our language would be very notice- 
able in a few years. 

Translation—It should, however, be remarked that in the 
foregoing paragraphs English composition has only been re- 
garded‘as an instrument for the expression of quite familiar 
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ideas on subjects of daily life. It enables the educated native 
to explain to Europeans his own thoughts, but it does not 
provide the means for any adequate written or oral discussion 
of those larger problems of civilised existence which, as he 
begins to see more and more clearly, are problems destined 
gravely to affect the life of himself and his fellow-countrymen 
in the near future. For this higher use of the English lan- 
guage translation and retranslation are necessary prelimin- 
aries. 

In one school in Basutoland of which I have already spoken 
(p. 8) as embodying the experience of two generations of 
natives themselves, the bold course had been taken of sub- 
stituting exercises in translation for the usual lessons in 
English grammar and composition; not only translation, that 
is, of sentences and short stories from English into Sesuto, but 
the far more difficult task of rendering corresponding Sesuto 
passages into English. These exercises were, as they should 
always be in the beginning, largely oral. The work was 
excellent, In nearly all those schools in Basutoland (so far 
as my visits of inspection extended) which could be singled 
out on account of the readiness with which scholars translated 
words, phrases, and often whole sentences from English into 
Sesuto, it was also noticeable that the teaching of the mother- 
tongue was unusually thorough in the lower classes. It proved 
to be so here. The whole scheme of language teaching was 
well ordered, resting on the secure basis of a good knowledge 
of the native language, and reaching a higher point than in 
any other school I visited; largely, as I believe, owing to this 
plan of translation from Sesuto into English as well as from 
English into Sesuto. 

It seems, then, that natives are beginning to find out for 
themselves that it is not possible to get a sufficient hold upon our 
language through such mere construing as forms by far the 
greater part of all exercises in our own classical schools. They 
are advancing to the stage of Latin and Greek prose with the 
advantage that they do not make their first start, as so often 
happens in the case of our own boys, with merely written work. 

Though the reasons that led the teachers in this school to lay 
such stress on both translation and retranslation as a part of 
their English work are probably in essence the same as the 
reasons which have caused form-masters in our home schools 
to adopt a similar course in regard to the classical languages, 
yet it seems to me that they are of different force in one case 
and in the other, and that we may gain a clearer idea of the 
difficulties which beset the native in his pursuit of the English 
idiom by comparing the two. 

Native difficulties in mastery of English compared with our 
difficulties in mastery of classical languages——Apart from mere 
vocabulary, the two main obstacles to the full appreciation of 
any foreign literature are, first, the different structure of the 
language, and secondly, the alien ideas which are the out- 
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come of a different civilisation. In Latin and Greek the 
structural difficulties are those which most oecupy the 
thoughts of master and pupil. When once these diffi- 
culties are overcome, translation and retranslation become 
less necessary. For though the ideas of the Greeks and 
Romans are not our ideas, yet the largest part of our 
civilisation is founded upon theirs; and if we wish truly to 
interpret their thoughts, as conveyed in the books which 
remain to us, we do so, to some extent at all events, by en- 
deavouring consciously to shut off that portion of our experi- 
ence which we suppose not to have been shared by thee 
Accordingly the scholar who has advanced thus far feels when 
he reads in the original text, or expresses his thoughts in the 
language itself, that he is able more or less successfully to 
immerse himself in the thought and life of an ancient race. 
It is true that, since the language is a dead language, he has 
no means of verifying that impression, except in so far as he 
finds himself anticipating the point of view of some author 
whom he’is reading for the first time, or arriving at con- 
clusions not out of accord with other scholars engaged in like 
work. But though he may miss certain niceties of expression 
and thought, it is probable that he is able to transport himself 
not wholly unsuccessfully into the main currents of the 
thoughts and experiences of the writer and of his contem- 
poraries, without any further extended use of translation or 
other artificial linguistic aid to his studies. That is the period 
of real delight for the Latin or Greek scholar. 


It is otherwise with the advanced native student of English. 
Familiar in his mother-tongue with a language of considerable 
structural difficulty, he finds such grammar as is ultimately 
necessary for his progress in English a matter of small 
account. If properly taught, he should in a few years be able 
to understand any paragraph in our language relating to 
things with which he is already familiar. In regard to such 
matters he should also have no difficulty in expressing his 
thoughts in English fairly correctly, if not with full idiomatic 
force. Mere practice and imitation will gradualy give him 
that force. He begins to remember appropriate phrases as he 
first remembered words. ‘But when the subject comes to be 
outside the experience of the unfortunate student, he cannot 
tell whether the phrase, or even the word he remembers, out 
of its particular setting, is or is not appropriate. For any real 
study of our civilisation, even the most advanced of the South 
African natives are largely dependent upon books and upon 
periodical literature. Hence it is of the utmost importance 
for their future progress to be sure that they are not attaching 
a wrong import to the words or phrases in which an idea 
beyond the bounds of their present civilisation is presented to 
them. Obviously translation and retranslation are a great aid 
in this respect, not always as throwing full light upon the 
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meaning of an author, but at least as warning the student that 
he is still inadequately prepared to receive the idea in question, 


The study of English literature is for the native student a 
continual enlargement of his mind, not only in the usual way, 
but also in regard to what we should consider the elementary and 
accepted conditions of civilisation. And the most difficult por- 
tions of that literature which he has to study are not the 
dramatic portions—for the play of the elementary human pas- 
sions has been much the same in all ages and in all conditions 
of existence—but the work of writers on political and economic 
subjects. Richard II. would be far more easily read with 
understanding than The Wealth of Nations. It is here that 
there must be the most tedious process of assimilation of mind, 
and this is the last class of authors that natives can safely read 
at a hand-gallop in the original. This view is borne out by 
the linguistic course of the four Basuto students—perhaps 
worthy to be called the four premier students of the territory— 
men of mature years, whose principal work is the study of the 
book which has produced the greatest social revolution our 
civilised world has ever known. In my report to the Resident 
Commissioner of Basutoland I have paid special attention 
to the methods of study of the Theological Class at Thaba 
Bosiu, a school in which one European scholar of high repute 
is devoting himself during successive periods of three years to 
the education of four, and no more than four, native ministers 
at a time. They have all been school-teachers of a certain 
amount of education, who on entrance to the theological 
school can speak, understand, read, and write English with 
considerable ease. Yet they are not allowed to study the Bible 
in our Authorised Version. It is the Sesuto translation which 
they use, and the English text is only referred to for the pur- 
pose of exegesis. Moreover, further to ensure the complete 
comprehension of what is said in regard to ideas so difficult for 
the native mind to grasp, their tutor himself lectures in Sesuto. 


As another instance, we may consider the proceedings of the 
Native Council of Basutoland. The speeches of the members 
are translated into English and the remarks of the Resident 
Commissioner interpreted again into Sesuto. His Honour is 
as conversant with the native language as almost any Euro- 
pean in the territory, while many of the native chiefs could 
without difficulty understand the literal meaning of his replies 
in English. But the matters under consideration, so far as 
they are concerned with the relations between natives and 
Europeans {and much of the discussion relates to such sub- 
jects), necessarily lead to explanations of the ideas and customs 
of a civilised community only partially familiar to the chiefs 
and councillors. The expression of those ideas first in one 
language and then in the other is undoubtedly a great help to 
their complete comprehension. 
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And with the difficulties of modern languages to an English- 
man.—It may, therefore, be concluded that the function of 
translation is somewhat different in relation to the mastery 
of Latin or Greek by an Englishman on the one hand, and on 
the other to the mastery of English by a South African native. 
But there is another comparison which will help still further 
to clear our minds about this matter. We may contrast these 
scholastic labours, no longer with those of the classical scholar 
or tutor, but with the effort needed to produce a good modern 
language teacher. According to notions which are continually 
gaining ground, the foreign tongue ought in the beginning 
to be acquired after a method in some respects similar to the 
method consciously or unconsciously pursued by most mothers 
with their children. That is to say, there should be sueh 
concentration upon the forms of speech required to express a 
very limited but essential group of ideas as will produce ease 
and perfection of diction within that compass. About this 
nucleus all else is to grow, though as regards the manner of 
growth the special powers and defects of the older pupil, as 
compared with the child at the mother’s knee, must necessarily 
be taken into consideration. A good modern language teacher 
ought, therefore, to have resided for some time amongst those 
whose idiom he wishes to convey to his pupils. Belonging to 
a race not so far removed in point of civilisation as to obscure 
the reasons for the activities which he sees around him, he will 
quickly grasp some at least of the essential elements of their 
life. Gradually as his ear and vocal organs become attuned 
to the unfamiliar sounds about him, he finds that the various 
streams of human interest are flowing along well-known 
channels, and that it is easy for him to live in sufficiently inti- 
mate association with a co-ordinate population as to be enabled 
to penetrate farther and farther into the experiences and 
philosophy of their social state. The study of their history, 
their literature, and their political movements acquires new and 
delightful significances from such actual observations renewed 
from time to time. Intercourse of this kind enables the 
teacher of a modern European tongue to invest his language 
lessons with an amount of colour which searcely any classical 
scholar can give to his lectures on the dead languages. Much 
less formal translation is found to be necessary; indeed, the 
translation is often from life to life rather than from text to 
text. 


But this superiority of the living language is not one of which 
the native teacher can take advantage in the same degree. He 
is not in a position to explain our civilisation by any to which he 
has been accustomed. Very rarely has he the opportunity 
of mixing with Europeans on such a footing of intimacy 
as would help him in any but the simplest linguistic diffieul- 
ties. Thus, whether his case be compared with the student 
of the classical languages of Greece and Rome, or with the 
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student of modern European languages, it is manifest that he. 
has a task of much greater difficulty. Almost all the checks 
which would give him a sense of proportion and security in his 
study of English literature are beyond his reach, and, as has 
already been remarked, there is no native literature to produce 
sobriety of judgment. It is, therefore, not te be wondered 
at that much of the writing in native newspapers betrays this 
absence of proportion in a marked degree. 


The wonder really is that there are any natives able to 
read, write, and think in English with some approach to an 
aceurate appreciation of the civilisation which lies enshrined 
in our language and literature. | Where these powers are 
highly developed, as, for example, in the case of the Editor 
of the native newspaper Zmvo, we may be sure that the mind 
capable of this effort possesses natural linguistic abilities of 
the highest order, and that the imagination has become dis- 
ciplined in the course of almost countless failures to translate 
our thoughts and aspirations into native terms. For intellects 
of this order there is little use in laying down even the most 
general rules as to the best methods of the acquisition of 
languages. But in the case of native students whose minds 
are less richly endowed, it is probably true that translation 
and retranslation are the instruments which they must habitu- 
ally use at every stage in their advance to a real knowledge 
of our literature and civilisation. Some work of this nature 
is no doubt valuable in the study of all foreign languages, 
whatever progress has previously been made. No doubt also 
translation ought to play a larger part in the teaching to 
Europeans of classical than of modern languages. What has 
perhaps not been urged with equal force is that, when the 
matter in hand is the acquisition of the living language of a 
highly civilised race by students whose own mother-tongue is 
only fitted to express the needs and interests of a people in a 
comparatively uncivilised condition, translation must become 
| an instrument of still more frequent and of necessary employ- 
: ment, 
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} Sxrcrion [V.—AnrriruMetic anpD ALLIED SuBsEcTs. 


Many parts of Arithmetic too specialised for natives—The 
| word Arithmetic has not been placed alone at the head of this 
section, because it is my conviction after inspecting a consider- 
able number of native schools that what is usually regarded as 
a complete course of school arithmetic is not only largely a 
waste of time for natives in their own territories, but is in j 
some respects actually hurtful to their minds. } 
Stocks, Discount, and Partnership obviously belong to a later 
stage in civilisation, and the study of rules such as these by 
the more advanced scholars must give them an impression, 
perhaps formed half-consciously, that much of our coveted 
civilisation is arrived at by devious and arbitrary paths. To 
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others less familiar with European ways of thought, these 
operations may even seem to be invested with a certain magical 
quality. 

Natives are quite well able to understand pecuniary trans- 
actions of a somewhat complicated description if the word 
pecuniary be taken in its original sense. Since debts in cattle, 
contracted especially in connection with marriages, are by 
native law inextinguishable, and since it is customary for 
many of the bridegroom’s near relatives of the elder generation 
to contribute to the marriage-cattle according to well-recog- 
nised rules, there is ample opportunity for intricate arith- 
metical questions in connection with this species of currency. 
Such questions would not be invested with any air of unreality. 


Mechanical and unreal teaching—But it is not only in the 
advanced rules that native scholars are baffled by their want of 
experience, and learn to work in a thoroughly mechanical 
way. At the very outset they are given sums in connection 
with the first four rules, introducing numbers with which they 
have never had, and are never likely to have, any acquaintance 
in the practical affairs of life. There is one reason, which 
is good so far as it goes, and one wholly bad reason, for setting 
sums of this kind. It is good that children should learn 
accuracy in their work. But this end is far better attained 
by making scholars do their calculations over again; and, as 
is generally possible, by causing them to repeat those caleula- 
tions in a varied form. The bad reason for lengthy sums 
is to keep the class quiet while the teacher is attending to 
another group of children. 


Again, no sooner are the compound rules explained than 
unpractical calculations in money are given by way of exercise 
in those rules. It is not only that the row of figures indi- 
cating pounds sterling often represents an amount greater than 
the whole annual revenue of a native territory, but that half- 
pence and farthings occur as often as not at the other end 
of the sum, At the present time natives in Basutoland or the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate cannot purchase anything from 
traders except for a threepenny bit or a multiple of this coin. 
Pennies are unknown and the halfpenny and farthing thus 
represent a fraction of an unknown quantity. 


If simple fractions are to be taught as at early stage in 
arithmetic, and I think this altogether a wise plan, let them 
be taught at first in connection with units which can be recog- 
nised. Let the object selected as units be handled and 
grouped into larger units, and let these again be separated. 
It is this kind of teaching above all that is lacking in native 
schools. In an ordinary way the children are first required 
to naine the numbers one to ten, sometimes merely by heart, 
sometimes while the teacher, pointer in hand, indicates the 
printed figures successively upon a card. Not infrequently I 
found all but one or two in the class unable to name 
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them in any other order. _ Then the figures are set under one 
another by twos and threes and the children required to add 
them without any verification, such as cubes or other objects 
afford, of the meaning and truth of the process. In these cir- 
cumstances I hesitated to condemn the use of fingers in calcu- 
lation, for this at least connects the work of the little 
native boy with some practical action in life, as, for example, 
with the herding of cattle. At the first Vacation Course I 
suggested to the assembled Basuto teachers that they should 
engage their scholars in the modelling of clay oxen (a pastime 
of which the boys are particularly fond and which they often 
execute with considerable spirit), and that these toy oxen 
should be used to aid the counting in the earliest arithmetic 
lessons. During the later period of my inspection I found 
that this advice had in some cases been followed. The 
children showed much eagerness in following such demon- 
strations of the truth of the first arithmetical principles. 
Physical Arithmetie—Another unsatisfactory stage in the 
usual arithmetic course is the part concerned with the mea- 
sures of length, volume, and mass—weights and measures 
which in many cases native children have never seen, much 
less put to any practical use. If actual measurements and 
weighings of the very roughest description were introduced at 
this point in the arithmetic lessons, it is certain that those 
responsible for native education would be preparing the people 
under their charge for a most important advance in the direc- 
tion of our civilisation. An experiment in this respect was 
made at the same vacation course, to which reference has 
already been made. ‘The Lecturer on Physics at the Grey 
College, Bloemfontein, was invited to come to Maseru with 
the express object of seeing whether native teachers themselves 
could not be interested in the use of scales and weights to 
demonstrate to their classes that their arithmetical calculations 
were approximately correct. Nothing was employed but the 
simplest apparatus, costing a few pence and made up on the 
spot by the teachers themselves. Foot-rules, such as are 
purchased by the gross for use in schools, served not only as 
instruments to ascertain linear measure, but were afterwards 
converted into balances by suspending them about their middle 
point, and attaching simply-constructed scale pans to their 
extremities. The weights were of just as rough-and-ready a 
description. For greater lengths the rule was again employed 
to mark along the side of the class-room a scale of yards such 
as almost all the teachers would have the opportunity of 
setting up in their own schools. They were also required to 
estimate distances by paces and by eye. Undoubtedly the 
great resource shown by the lecturer in adapting the simple 
means at his command to the purposes of quantitative mea- 
surement led to this experiment being conducted under very 
favourable conditions. But its success was beyond all my 


-anticipations. Not even the lessons on English composition 
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évoked such expressions of interest and of newly stimulated 
thought as did this introductory course to the arithmetic of 
weights and measures. It was as if the teachers were dis- 
covering unsuspected faculties in themselves, and dimly per- 
ceiving that here were regions which could be explored not 
only for the benefit of the scholars but also for the immediate 
purpose of bringing the tribe as a whole nearer to the white 
man’s conditions of progress and well-being. 


New Text-books required—It seems to me, therefore, that 
new arithmetical courses and text-books are required for the 
native races in these territories. I can best describe the 
nature of the works required by saying that they should 
resemble Sonnenschein’s A B C of Arithmetic for the pure 
arithmetic, and Worthington’s Physical Measurements for the 
applied arithmetic, but that they should be made even simpler 
than these books, and more appropriate to native conditions 
of life. It would, however, be of little use to prepare such 
books and not to prepare the teachers to use them. This work 
can only be done quite effectually in the training colleges 
(though vacation courses would undoubtedly be of great assist- 
ance to those who had already completed their training), and 
it would involve the abandonment of a good deal of the more 
sterile portions of the present teacher’s course. Such a 
change in the whole aim and plan of study at the training 
colleges could again only be completely attained by some 
wise alteration in the attitude of University authorities and 
Education Departments towards higher native education, an 
alteration which should ensure that as far as possible every 
grant of a certificate or diploma to natives was based upon 
evidence of knowledge gained as the result of actual experi- 
ence, and not upon evidence of a mere verbal familiarity with 
text-books, however complete. No purely external examina- 
tion system could secure this end. 


It is not to be denied that the same kind of unwise 
arithmetical teaching occurs in many of our own schools. 
But its false basis is most completely exposed under the con 
ditions of native life, and its evil results so exaggerated as to 
be plain to the least thoughtful observer. That basis must 
be changed. If, for a moment, we go back to the time of 
Greek colonisation and to the extraordinary progress which 
was then made in mathematical studies, we shall find that 
research into number, geometrical form, and physical pro- 
perties were all closely connected. In no one direction had 
the limits of knowledge been extended very far, at any rate 
at the beginning of that period, and a great part of the course 
of study grew out of problems having a very practical value 
for the affairs of life. Though the conditions of progress in 
native territories are, of course, very different from those in 
the early Greek colonies, yet in this, as in other instances, it 
is possikle to derive suggestions of great value from historical 
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developments which can in no full sense be regarded as 
parallel. Therefore, this notion of some preliminary undi- 
vided study of mathematics and physical measurement may 
well be strengthened by a consideration of the Greek pre- 
cedent. What we have substituted for it is the notion of 
specialisation along a very narrow and unproductive track. 
Arithmetic itself has tended to harden into a complete know- 
ledge of the shortest rules for arriving at numerical results. 
In England, where far more than on the Continent the ten- 
dency has been exaggerated, there are at present signs of a 
revolt against this style of teaching. Its effects are bad at 
home. But they do not produce as deadening a result as in 
the South African native territories. For the normal English 
schoolboy is gaining his experience of civilised conditions of 
life through numberless channels, so that bad arithmetic 
teaching, or bad school teaching of any kind, cannot alto- 
gether and permanently dull his intellect. In native terri- 
tories, however, the boy’ is almost wholly dependent. upon his 
school for any notions of the civilisation, and of the various 
forms of mental activity, with which he will come into con- 
tact as soon.as he crosses the boundaries of his tribal area. 
Our present conception of the true function of arithmetic in 
native schools stands, therefore, in need of revision. We 
should make its study the means for quickening the scholar’s 
reasoning and inventive powers to the utmost limit, and that 
not only in the later years of school life, but in the very first 
class which he enters. This broadening of the basis of the 
subject, so as to form a true point of departure for the whole 
study of mathematics, will be recognised by all students of 
Froebel as part of his essential principles. It is because the 
entry of those principles into school work is even of greater 
consequence for natives than for the European races that I 
venture to dwell thus insistently upon the need of avoiding 
| any narrow or dogmatic teaching of arithmetic. 
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Section V.—Manvat Occupations. 


} Manual occupations in European schools—In European and 

American schools for young children, which have profited by 
| the teachings of the great educationists of last century, 

manual occupations have been extended so as to include 
amongst others clay modelling, plaiting with straw, rushes, or 
twigs of osier, the stringing and arrangements of beads, and at 
a somewhat later stage the use of the knife in wood-carving. | 
There is general agreement that the effect upon the develop- | 
ment of the child’s faculties is admirable. Not only do such ] 
lessons furnish an occasion for developing mathematical and 
physical conceptions as yet held almost unconsciously and | 
without precision, but they predispose the pupil at a later 
stage to regard with favour more serious manual activities, 
‘and to see nothing in an industrial livelihood incompatible 
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with the worthy exercise of all his faculties. Such criticism 
as is forthcoming seems to be directed chiefly to defects in the 
working out of these conceptions. It is said with justice 
that no sufficient provision is yet made for continuing such 
manual occupations in the upper classes of the school, or for 
connecting them by insensible degrees with the real industrial 
business of life. It is said also with no less justice that the 
mechanical side of these occupations is too often developed at 
the expense of their formative influence, so that perfection of 
execution takes the place or originality of design, and that 
children whose creative faculties are not sufficiently exercised 
soon weary of the whole matter. It is clear, however, that 
such failures are not without their remedy, and that they do in 
fact point to the excellence of this type of early school educa- 
tion, as it was originally conceived by Froebel and his imme- 
diate followers. 


Non-ewistent in native schools but practised by adults—Taken 
in connection with the foregoing account of tendencies in our 
own schools, two facts about the possible manual occupations 
for boys and girls in Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate are of predominant interest. In the first place such 
occupations do not as yet form any part of the general school- 
course. In the second place they are living industries with 
a great part of the adult population. Among the notes in one 
of the appendices to my report to the Resident Commissioner 
of Bechuanaland, is the following account of industries in the 
northern’ part of the Protectorate :— 


“To the Khotla were brought at my request various 
articles made by natives. Hither here (at Selepen), 
or at Shoshong, where I made the same request, I 
saw the following specimens: various wooden instru- 
ments made with the native adze, such as bowls, jugs, 
spoons of various sizes, folding-chairs; leathern 
articles of attire, such as sandals, fur-caps, karosses, 
belts, and necklaces of beads; deep baskets for grain, 
shallow baskets for winnowing, and a smaller bowl of 
about two quarts measure, so beautifully woven of 
rushes that it could be used for holding native beer. 
There was also a cylindrical basket, like a drum with 
the upper end taken out, the lower flat surface being 
made of skin. They then brought the ingenious 
native bellows used in smelting and working iron— 
two large bladders which can be inflated or emptied 
by the alternate motion of the two arms, the draught 
being directed down a nozzle held between the feet of 
the smith, who is in a sitting posture. Various clay 
pots were also brought, and I was assured by the 
chief that he and others liked their food better pre- 
pared in these than in the three-legged iron pots 
which the natives now procure from the ie 
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However, even if the clay pots should be superseded 
for cooking purposes, they will remain in use for 
carrying water and beer. Occasionally, it is true, 
one sees an old paraffin tin balanced on a woman’s 
head. The people did not bring to the Khotla any 
of the roughly carved animals such as the guinea- 
fowl, the ox, the hippopotamus, or the man with the 
tall hat on his head, which are offered to passengers 
travelling by the railway through the Protectorate. 
But enough was produced to show that wood-carving 
might with advantage be made a subject of instruc- 
tion in schools. Similarly the weaving of baskets 
and mats could be practised and improvements 
effected by the introduction of some of the Barotse 
people as instructors, since in all these arts they are 
the superiors of the Bechuana tribes. Perhaps one 
of the chief difficulties in the way of such instruction 
may prove to be the jealousy with which certain 
families who are especially skilled in these various 
industries preserve the secrets of their trade.” 


Attitude of missionaries.—It is difficult to understand why 
the early missionaries should not have paid closer attention to 
so important av element in native life, and why they should 
have been backward in endeavouring to give the children in 
their schools the manual dexterity which would have prepared 
them to excel in such indigenous crafts at a later date. One 
explanation may be that in Europe itself these ideas with 
regard to manual occupations for boys and girls were of the 
newest when the first schools for native children in the Protec- 
torate were founded. It may also be that such a revolt as this 
against the austerity of older methods of education found little 
| sympathy on the part of those who carried with them into their 

missionary enterprise the austerest religious doctrines. In 
} certain cases, happily not numerous, in which the missionary 
‘ was also a trader, or intimately associated with traders, 

material interests were involved in the competition of native 
| with European wares. But in all probability the most general 
and potent influence making against any encouragement of 

native manual occupations in schools was the belief, exten- 
| sively held by the early missionaries and their first converts, 
| that there would be a far more rapid exchange of tribal for 
| European habits of life than has actually proved to be possible. 


ee | 


If the period of transition was not likely to be either lengthy - 
or dangerous, there could be no imperative need for keeping 
close to the old ways until the new became perfectly clear. 
The missionaries, too, were oppressed with a sense of the ex- 
treme shortness of the school life of most native pupils, and 
; they made the very natural mistake of wishing to impart as 
} much instruction in European knowledge as was possible in 
} the time, forgetting that instruction which is not in some 
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measure based upon experience has little permanent educative 
force. The general effect of such a school policy will be dis- 
cussed later. But whatever the reason for their action, it now 
clearly appears that they lost a valuable opportunity which 
will never recur with the same fulness. For the Christian 
part of the population, which has grown to be large, and which 
is influential beyond its mere numbers, has very generally, if 
only tacitly, accepted the position that to encourage native 
crafts is to prolong the period of heathenism by interposing 
an obstacle to the introduction of European industries. It is 
at present a fact that the districts in which the native crafts 
of weaving and moulding are at their highest are chiefly 
heathen. Moreover, there is reason to think that the observed 
decadence of the old tribal industries in Christian areas is one 
among other causes which is now fortifying the heathen in 
their resistance to the universal extension of missionary 
influence. 

Native crafts should be introduced into all schools—I am, 
therefore, led to the conclusion that it would be a wise course 
for Governments and Christian missions to combine in an attempt 
to introduce very generally into the schools any manual oceupa- 
tions that lead up to indigenous industries, and not to rest until 
districts which are recognised as the most enlightened in other 
respects prove themselves foremost also in such native manu- 
factures as appear able still to hold their own against those of 
European importation. One important argument in favour of 
this course has already been stated in my former reports, 
namely, that men and women able, with a little training, to 
teach these subjects are to be found in nearly every village, 
and that the amount which they would expect by way of 
remuneration for their work is so small as to render it possible 
by degrees to make such instruction almost universal through- 
out the native territories. 

European industrial training for girls. —To confine the 
training of the hand and eye in native schools to those manual 
occupations alone which lead up to native industries would be 
a retrogade step. In my detailed reports to both the Resident 
Commissioners I have strongly urged the value of the extension 
of the simpler European crafts (now taught in only a small 
number of the native schools within their territories) to the 
upper classes of a much larger number of schools. In Basuto- 
land only two schools receive any special grant for needlework; 
in one of these the boys were taught sewing as well as the girls 
and showed almost equal aptitude. Wherever knitting has been 
introduced it becomes a favourite occupation of the younger 
women both in and out of school, and I observed that not only 
did they occupy themselves in the more utilitarian tasks of 
making shawls and stockings, but that they produced such 
knitted ties as have become fashionable with young men in quite 
recent years. It may be urged in regard to knitting, as it has 
also been urged in regard to indigenous crafts, that cheap 
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machine-made goods imported from Europe will quickly sup- 
plant the handiwork of natives themselves. But there is 
evidence to the contrary. In some cases articles of home manu- 
facture even drive out the machine-made goods of the foreigner 
which were once in vogue. The owner of an isolated store in 
the midst of a large native community told me that a few years 
ago there was a ready sale for fishermen’s knitted caps with 
tasselled ends, a favourite form of headgear among Basuto men. 
The caps came from Germany. But since the art of knitting 
had been introduced, the women were taking to make such 
headgear themselves. And what is still more significant, they 
were prepared to pay more for the material for a cap than for 
the finished article. The explanation is that they used nearly 
twice as much wool in their own knitting so as to produce a 
cap which kept the head warmer. Besides, they took a pride 
in designing their own patterns, which, though of very bril- 
liant colouring, had a distinctly pleasing effect. 

Experiments have also been made in teaching the older 
scholars to spin flax, to card and spin wool, and to weave with a 
simple form of loom. hese arts have not as yet been estab- 
lished on a permanent basis in the schools, still less can they 
be said to enter into the life of the people. Those missionaries 
whom I questioned could assign no good reason for their want 
of success in these directions. It may be that the erafts in 
question belong to a later stage in civilisation, when the women 
have more completely handed over to their men folk the tillage 
of the fields and other heavy labour. The only school for girls 
which in some respects deserves the name of a High School 
directed its industrial training into European channels such as 
washing, ironing, cooking, and general housework. One school 
was still attempting weaving and the like occupations, and one 
had abandoned the attempt for along while. It is clear, there- 
fore, that much remains to be done, if manual occupations for 
girls are to become general. They must be so graded as to 
enable the tribe as a whole to utilise its existing knowledge of 
handicrafts in preparation for those higher forms which at 
present require close European supervision before they can be 
taught with much effect. 

European industrial training for boys. —Even a cursory 
examination of the manual occupations for boys shows that 
there is no general hand-and-eye training which would make 
it easy to select those who are best fitted to enter the industrial 
institutions at Leloaleng, Maseru, and Tiger’s Kloof, and which 
would give such selected candidates the early preparation most 
likely to be of service to them in these schools of handicraft. 
Yet that the eye needs some preliminary training is clear. 
The Director of the Leloaleng Industrial Institute told me 
“that there was difficulty in making the boys see when an 
edge or a surface was straight. A hole would generally be 
bored crooked with a gimlet, a window-frame would be far 
from square, a wall out of the perpendicular.” Much of this 
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inattention to form would have been prevented had the boys 
been made familiar with geometrical shapes in their first-school- 
days, as our children are in their kindergartens. Clay- 
moulding, mat-weaving, bead- and wire-work and wood-carving 
might all have been used to give them an increasingly accurate 
idea of pattern and design. A simple course of drawing in the 
higher classes would have enforced these notions. As it is, 
there is very little connection between the work of the day 
schools and the work of such industrial institutions. The one 
is almost wholly abstract and clerical in its tendencies, the other 
tends to become wholly practical. This may be best seen at 
Leloaleng, which has now been open for twenty-five years, while 
the other institutions are still in their infancy. To Leloaleng, 
school-boys are not as a rule admitted unless they have passed 
Standard II., and until lately all scholars below Standard IY. 
were brought up to that level in the institution. This plan 
has been abandoned at present for lack of funds and for other 
reasons, such as that boys actually employed upon buildings 
are occupied manually from sunrise to sunset, and have not 
sufficient energy or spare time to pursue their studies afterwards. 

Tt is also noticeable that these institutions rest on too narrow 
a basis of instruction. None has made any provision for teach- 
ing horticulture or for giving some very elementary knowledge 
of forestry or of agricultural operations. None has classes in 
regard to the care of stock and the early recognition of diseases 
among animals, or in regard to elementary principles of sanita- 
tion or first aid to the injured. The native is perforce many- 
sided in his activities, and his schoolmasters must respond to 
his various needs. Even the most highly specialised classes of 
the Basuto, the masons, smiths, and carpenters from Leloaleng, 
and the teachers from Morija, do not depend entirely upon these 
avocations for a livelihood. They have cattle and lands, and 
would be better qualified than most of their tribe to introduce 
into the country new ideas in regard to pastoral and agricul- 
tural operations. It is they who would make the ordinary 
villager eager to plant fruit-trees and to lead water to his 
village. In a word, the industrial institutions are less effective 
than they might be from being one sided and in the narrowest 
sense trade-schools. 

Nature study—In this connection the absence of all nature- 
study in the ordinary schools of the territories is especially to be 
remarked. Room must ultimately be found in the curriculum 
for this as for other studies which are independent of books, 
and of the attenuated ideas conveyed by books when detached 
from all the main surroundings of life. Only then will that 


vast part of the population which is still heathen come to per-. 


ceive that the missionary schools are preparing the way for an 
evolution in their economic condition and not simply for a 
revolution in all their cherished customs. 

Perhaps it was because Kingsley’s Heroes afforded a glimpse 
into a state of society beyond their own, and yet not altogether 
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out of reach, that the school teachers ranked it high among 
the books which were placed before them. Such a passage as 
the following may have suggested to them several steps in their 
possible tribal development, and indicated the value of hitherto 
despised school subjects of study as agencies for reaching such 
a higher condition :— 


* And round the house sat fifty maid-servants, some grinding 
the meal in the mill, some turning the spindle, some 
weaving at the loom, while their hands twinkled as 
they passed the shuttle, like quivering aspen leaves. 


“And outside before the palace a great garden was walled 
round, filled full of stately fruit-trees, gray olives and 
sweet figs, and pomegranates, pears, and apples which 
bore the whole year round. For the rich south-west 
wind fed them, till pear grew ripe on pear, fig on fig, 
and grape on grape, all the winter and the spring. 
And at the farther end gay flower-beds bloomed 
through all seasons of the year; and two fair fountains 
rose, and ran, one through the garden grounds, and 
one beneath the palace gate to water all the town. 
Such noble gifts the heavens had given to Alcinous the 
wise.” 


Summary—lt is to be hoped that the general purport of the 
foregoing suggestions with regard to manual occupations in 
native schools is now clear. The first point is that all hand- 
and-eye training ought in the beginning to be given through 
such crafts as the people themselves are accustomed to practise, 
and that it should be universal in the schools. The second point 
is, that before the tribe as a whole can possess themselves of 
many of our specialised European industries, it must pass 
through an intermediate stage, for which preparation should 
therefore be made in the upper classes of a comparatively small 
number of schools giving an advanced general education. There 
the native adze may give way to the knife, and other simple 
tools be introduced one by one, as in the Sloyd system of wood- 
work. Mat-weaving will have prepared these older scholars 
for experimenting with the loom. The potter’s wheel can be 
explained to them as a development of clay-moulding. Mosaic 
and other ornamental work may be made to amplify the bead- 
work of the younger children. The study of plants having an 
economic value and the cultivation of school-gardens ought 
clearly to grow out of the earlier forms of nature-study. A few 
scholars will acquire some considerable skill in one or other 
of these directions, and as their number increases, self-interest 
and fashion will carry the tribe forward in the same paths. 
Above all, as making for the highest economic advance, should 
stand the two or three special schools giving instruction in 
European industries of a more modern type. But even in these 
industrial institutions the specialisation should not go too far; 
or rather, while the students learn the practice of some one 
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trade or profession, they should attend scientific lectures which 
would awaken their interest in other economic developments of 
the tribe. 

The policy here set out goes far beyond the recommendations 
as to manual and industrial training which are to be found in 
my special school reports on Basutoland and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate respectively. Those documents dealt chiefly with 
existing conditions and with such reforms as might immediately 
be carried out. But in this report it is my privilege ito look farther 
ahead, and to indicate by what steps we may arrive at some real 
coherence in the industrial training of natives within their own 
territories. This can only be done by the adoption of some 
definite scheme and adherence to it through many school genera- 
tions. To develop such a policy with any thoroughness it is 
necessary to train teachers who can be relied upon to give the 
proper manual instruction of all kinds, and, in addition, to 
place the general school system upon a sound footing. The 
schools must be properly graded, and the manual occupations 
appropriate to each grade must be taught in those schools. 
Then, and then only, will there be a sure though possibly not 
a rapid industrial advance of these tribes, and such an increase 
of intelligent power in their methods of work as will make the 
young men and women who go beyond their own borders far 
more useful to their white employers than they have ever been 
before. 


Section VI.—Native Curricutum ComPaRED WITH 
European Curricunum. 


Various views of natives about school course—Undoubtedly 
one of the questions which for a long time will continue to 
perplex the native mind is as to whether the school education 
of their children should or should not be made to resemble as 
closely as possible the education of the European races, and, if 
not, what are the particulars in regard to which most distinetion 
should be made. As has already been indicated, the general 
desire at present seems to be that all points of difference should 
be obliterated as speedily as possible. The ignorant wish this 
because they half believe that a few years of school life will 
transform their boys and girls into civilised members of the 
South African community; the more instructed from a fear that 
otherwise the dominant races will never allow picked individual 
natives at any time to obtain the intellectual treatment as their 
own sons and daughters—in other words, uniformity of curricu- 
lum is asked for as a guarantee of the open road to all learning. 


There remains still another party of natives, by no means 
numerically strong at present, who from practical acquaint- 
ance with the unsatisfactory results of the present school cur- 
riculum are disposed resolutely to look only a few steps ahead, 
and to ask for such forms of teaching and such subjects of 


instruction as will secure some genuine advance in civilisation,. 
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however small, without undermining those of their ancient 
customs which are ultimately capable of useful transformation, 
and which in the meantime will exercise a steadying influence 
upon the youthful mind. In reality, their chief concern is with 
the effect of education upon character. If the schools turn out 
a manly race, ready to do any good work which comes to its 
hand, and not altogether despising the ways of a former genera- 
tion, they are content, even though the rate of elevation of the 
individual and of the tribe towards the white man’s level is 
admittedly slow. 


Goal of education to be one for all races—From the foregoing 
discussion of various subjects of instruction, it will be seen 
that there is much to be said in favour of the views of this last 
party, whose wishes have not hitherto received all the considera- 
tion that they deserve. These men would be altogether wise in 
their opinion, if the native territories were completely detached 
from European control and economic influences, and had to 
assure their own independent future. In the actual circum- 
stances, however, the ultimate aim of all wise native leaders 
must be to lead their people into a position harmonious with the 
general advance of civilisation in South Africa. But ina policy 
which only regards the next few steps there is no sufficient assur- 
ance that the advance is towards a state of civilisation of the 
European type. Any independent development, if steadily pur- 
sued, would almost necessarily at some future time bring the two 
great divisions of the South African population into open 
conflict. _Accordingly it is prudent to borrow something from 
the tenets of that party among the natives which, fixing its 
eyes on the ultimate social justification for education, declares 
that neither colour, race, nor creed should be allowed to make 
any difference in regard to the education of the young. So far 
as these natives take their stand upon the principle that there 
should be only one goal of education for all races forced to 
live in juxtaposition with one another as members of a corporate 
whole, they are enunciating a proposition as much for the 
ultimate happiness of the European as of the native population 
in South Africa. Where their argument seems to be defective 
is in the assumption that this principle leads necessarily to the 
conclusion that, in the preliminary and intermediate stages, 
the subjects of instruction should be made as nearly as possible 
the same for the two races. As time enables them to acquire a 
riper experience, they will almost certainly be forced to admit 
that there are more expeditious ways of reaching that goal than 
by banishing from the school programme all the knowledge and 
dexterity that native races have acquired independently of 
Europeans. To do so is to make the vain attempt to cross over 
suddenly from one line of progress to the other. Instead of 
endeavouring to take the shortest path to the European track, 
they will come to see that it is better to edge over by degrees. 
In directing education along such a course, they would be 
adopting what is known in mathematics as the “curve of pur- 
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suit”; the curve, that is, which is steered by one ship, desirous 
of overtaking another, and constantly directing its course 
towards the position momentarily occupied by the ship in’ 
advance. Those, on the contrary, who hold that the subjects 
of instruction and the modes of teaching are to be deduced from 
the small but definite advance in position which can be won and 
held by each generation of natives who pass through the schools, 
are not debarred from pursuing their favourite method, even 
though they sometimes raise their eyes to see that the general 
direction of advance is satisfactory. In reality, these two 
sections of native opinion have each something to gain from the 
other. 


University degree as the goal—tThe only point left still un- 
determined is as to what may be considered to be the special 
point in our higher European studies on which the line of native 
advance should be directed. The degree of Master of Arts was 
in old times the mark of fitness to be a teacher in general 
University subjects. That, or, in some cases, the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, still marks the point at which studies become 
distinctly professional, and also the point at which research 
work can be undertaken with advantage to the student himself. 
These University degrees may therefore be assumed fairly io 
represent the point of farthest advance in studies before the 
practical work of a scholar’s life begins. Intellectually, a 
native who had gained either could not readily be distinguished 
from a European, and certainly in linguistic achievement would 
be more than his equal. If the previous studies and life of such 
a student had strengthened his character in the same measure, 
and if without any false shame he had preserved the best of the 
qualities and customs which keep him in touch with his own 
race, such a man must be held to be the equal in nearly all 
respects of even picked Europeans, and should only be dis- 
tinguished by the particular willingness of the authorities to 
employ him in positions of high trust in connection with the 
government of the native race to which he belongs. It is the 
business of the schools to help to create such a class of natives, 
able to grapple with our more advanced problems of administra- 
tion, and yet still in touch with their own people. 


I take these, then, to be the tests which should be applied to 
each and every scheme of education for the native territories. 
Does it tend upon the whole to bring the tribe as well as the 
individual nearer to European civilisation, to strengthen the 
character and moral purpose of each of its members, to preserve 
their feeling of mutual responsibility, though perhaps under 
different forms from those to which they have been accustomed 
in the past? If so, then the school curriculum for natives may 
without any fear be made at the outset widely different from 
that for Europeans. The one essential is that in its highest mani- 
festations education should be the same for all races which are 
to take their place as parts of a single coherent South African 
nation. 
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In my report to the Resident Commissioner of Basutoland will 
be found a series of detailed proposals with regard to the 
classification gf the schools into three grades gradually approxi- 
mating in character to schools for Europeans. It seems 
unnecessary to recapitulate here what is said in that report as 
to the subjects of instruction appropriate to the schools of each 
grade. But the proposals there made stopped far short of any- 
thing which could be regarded as closely connected with 
University education. Even the recommendation that the 
Basutoland Government should give pecuniary support to the 
foundation of some suitable South African institution for 
the reception of a few picked students from that territory, and 
should thus assist them to continue their-education beyond 
the point provided for by any institutions within their own 
country did not contemplate, in the immediate present, 
any course advanced enough to prepare those students for a 
degree. The curve of pursuit would still supply an argument 
for the differentiation at this inter-colonial institution between 
the subjects and methods of instruction for the native students 
and those which are habitual in colleges for Europeans. But no 
such distinction need probably be made between the courses 
appropriate to native students who came from colonial schools 
and those drawn from the native territories. Any differences in 
education which might be found advisable in lower stages would 
then almost necessarily disappear. 


Section VII.—Tue Missionary Societies AND THE ScHOOLS. 


General conditions for successful organisation of schools—In 
the native territories all adequate organisation and maintenance 
of schools appears to depend upon the effective co-operation of 
three main agencies; the Government, the Christian churches, 
and the people. In neither of the territories which I visited was 
there an adjustment of the relations of these agencies which 
could be pronounced to be so satisfactory that the spread of 
education was not seriously hindered by some want of co-opera- 
tion between them. This is not, indeed, an experience peculiar 
to the native tribes of South Africa. The most advanced Euro- 
pean nations suffer from the same cause. 

There are, however, certain primitive characteristics in the 
relations between Church, State, and people in the native 
territories which cannot fail to prove interesting to those who 
have encountered elsewhere the same difficulties in a far more 
developed form. And it may be hoped that our own experience 
of various wasteful struggles in school matters between clerical 
and local popular forces, with neither of which is the power 
of the State quite in accord, may lead us to avert the worst 
consequences to the native territories of any incipient divergen- 
cies in aim between these agencies. 

From a comparison between the educational state of Basuto- 
land and fhe Bechuanaland Protectorate very useful deductions 
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may be drawn. Lach has its great missionary society labouring 
unstintedly to establish and maintain an adequate system of 
schools, the Paris Mission in Basutoland, and the London 
Mission in the Protectorate. Compared with the work done by 
these bodies, all else is of lesser account. 


Native co-operation in school-work greatest under native 
ministers No one who compares the results obtained in the two 
territories can fail to be struck with the amount of popular 
support which attends the efforts of the French missionaries, 
or with the comparative indifference shown by the various 
Bechuana tribes to the work of the English society. Again, 
no one who studies the methods of organisation of the two is 
likely to overlook that remarkable feature in the government 
of the Basuto branch of the Paris Mission which permits care- 
fully selected and trained native ministers to have a considerable 
voice in the highest council of the Church; a feature which 
appears to be entirely absent from the Bechuana branch of the 
London Missionary Society. These two sets of facts are closely 
connected. Popular support is given where the popular element 
in government is conceded in cautious but ever-increasing 
measure. 


Even in Basutoland I found a marked difference in the general 
interest in the work of the schools, according as the minister of 
the parish was or was not himself a native. The French mis- 
sionaries often rode many miles to be present at my visits of 
inspection to their schools, and with few exceptions their rela- 
tions with those of their parishioners who attended on the same 
oceasions were marked by the most complete cordiality. But it 
was rare, except in the parishes of native ministers, to find an 
embarrassingly large attendance of friends and relations of 
scholars, all keenly interested in the school-doings throughout 
the day and eager to give their support both to the inspector 
and the local head of their church. It should be observed that 
the degree of popular support seemed to be almost independent 
of any particular excellence in the school-teaching. One of 
the largest gatherings of parents and other interested spectators 
was in connection with a school which I found to be in an 
unsatisfactory condition, on account chiefly of understaffing. 
But the native minister was deservedly popular. In this ease 
it proved necessary to use the new church for the inspection; 
the schoolrooms were far too small for the scholars and their 
numerous friends. 


Or where tribe has seceded from missionary control—In the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate I have had a similar experience, 
and there the organisation and methods of instruction in the 
particular school were indescribably bad. In that case the 
parents had seceded in a body from the control of the white 
missionary, and had set up their own school. It was an 
indigenous separatist movement in no way connected with any 
American church. I was forced to inspect most of the classes 
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in a summer-house, built of poles and branches, for the door- 
ways and windows of the school-room (already too small for the 
hundred and fifty children present) were blocked with an eager 
crowd of spectators. Lessons, I was told, went on in the 
ordinary course from sunrise to near sunset. The fees paid 
were one shilling a month, an extraordinarily high charge. 


Almost all the circumstances in these two cases were different. 
In one the school was of the usual type (though not good of its 
class) and under regular ecclesiastical direction, in the other case 
the school was abnormal and irregular in the highest degree. 
Yet both were heartily supported by the people. The con- 
clusion which may be drawn with some certainty is that any 
missionary church which provides sufficient scope within its 
own organisation to develop the administrative powers of natives 
themselves need not fear the effect of an agitation for secession, 
either internal or external in its origin. Whatever materials 
for a separatist party exist within the tribe, they will scarcely 
ever be strong enough to weaken the allegiance of any con- 
siderable body of Christian converts, or to establish an in- 
dependent school. There are certain exceptions to this rule, 
and they are of considerable interest, but it is not proposed to 
discuss them at the present moment. 


Influence of the chief—One element in regard to popular 
éontrol which cannot be passed over without comment is the 
power possessed by the chief of the tribe either to assist or to 
obstruct the progress of the school. Sometimes he is to be found 
heading a popular movement of secession. This was so in the 
instance mentioned above, in which the school was closed, 
owing to some disagreement between the missionary in charge 
of the district and the principal teacher, and then re-opened 
as a tribal institution independently of all European support or 
control. Sometimes his attitude is merely one of indifference 
to the Mission school, or of favour shown in private to a rival 
separatist school. Or the chief may himself be inclined to sup- 
port the missionary’s efforts, but judge it to be inexpedient 
altogether to discountenance the opposition school started by 
those who desire to be independent of the white man’s aid. Or 
lastly, he may throw himself whole-heartedly into the educa- 
tional work of the local pastor. An instance of each of these 
attitudes of the chief is to be found in my Bechuanaland report. 


Utilised by the Dutch mission at Mochudi—Nowhere in that 
territory was the support of the head of the tribe given so 
unreservedly to the mission authorities as in the area under 
the influence of the Dutch Reformed Church. In the village 
or “stad” of Mochudi, which is the centre of this district, 
there were more than 600 scholars under instruction. At the 
head of all the educational institutions stood a school taught 
altogether in English by a fully qualified European master. 
In its tiny class-rooms there were scarcely more than twenty 
scholars in all. Next in descending order ranked a school of 
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from 150 to 250 children, according to the season of the year, 
who were under the instruction of a Dutch lady and native 
assistants. Here the teaching was chiefly in Sechuana and of 
quite an elementary character. These two buildings together 
formed the central institution. Scattered about throughout 
the stad were a number of small schools taught by natives, and 
managed by them, except for the general superintendence of 
the missionary in charge of the station. No fees are charged 
in these auxiliary schools, the teachers giving their services 
without remuneration. The one that I visited was held in a 
substantial building, erected by native labour given gratuit- 
ously by the tribe. A brother of the chief had paid £90 for 
the material used in construction, and had himself undertaken 
the duties of principal teacher. His pupils were able to count 
up to 10, they sang simple hymns and songs in unison, and 
they read in Sechuana, the most advanced pupils from the 
Bible itself. For a fuller account of the educational work 
of this Mission, both in the town and the whole district, my 
report to the Resident Commissioner of the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate must be referred to. These school arrangements are 
touched on here merely to indicate as briefly as possible the 
skilful way in which the Dutch pastor had utilised all tribal 
influences centring in the chief to aid the objects of his 
Mission. Of his enthusiasm, and other qualities for the work 
he has chosen, I do not propose to speak here. The point to 
be grasped is that when a Mission is directed by men who for 
generations have had their home in the country, and are inti- 
mately acquainted with native ways of thought and tribal 
organisation, such enthusiasm becomes disciplined and conse- 
quently far more effective. Among the most hopeful signs at 
present for the progress of the native races in South Africa is 
undoubiedly the activity in Mission work displayed by the 
Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa. 

Attitude of the P.E.M.S. towards the chiefs—This also is one 
of the many advantages for its work possessed by the Paris 
Evangelical Mission Society. The families to which most of 
the missionaries belong may be said by now to be almost indi- 
genous to Basutoland. Yet their attitude towards the chiefs is 
very different from that just described. Upon the whole it 
may be said that the traditional policy of these missionaries 
is to keep the chief at a distance in regard to most church 
and school affairs. They say that they find his influence so 
strong in the internal business of their society as to interfere 
with much of the proper influence of the missionary. “Rightly 
to understand the difference of their point of view and that of 
the Dutch Church, it is necessary to examine still more closely 
the character of the organisation of each of these Presbyterian 
bodies. As regards the church of the Paris Mission, besides 
its chief assembly, which deals, amongst other matters, with 
the general policy of education and distributes the central 
school-grants, there is in each parish a local advisory body 
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called the consistory, managing the school as well as the other 
affairs of that particular church district. The appointment 
and dismissal of teachers rests with the president of the con- 
sistory, who is the European missionary, or native minister, as 
the case may be, in charge of the parish. But though his 
decision is binding upon the local assembly over which he 
presides and is nominally unfettered, yet in practice it is diffi- 
cult for him to act otherwise than in accordance with their 
wishes. As is observed in one of the notes to my Basutoland 
report, this arrangement is not altogether dissimilar from that 
which prevails in the tribal assembly, where the chief seldom 
proposes to take action or pronounces judgment contrary to 
the known opinion of any large majority of his councillors. 
But it is just the existence side by side of these two local 
bodies each with a really popular element (though in theory 
dependent upon the will of one man) which creates the diffi- 
culty between the parish minister and the chief. If the latter 
is a member of the consistory, it is not in human nature for 
him to refrain from attempting to use the power he has in his 
own place of assembly to influence his brother Christians in 
the missionary’s place of assembly. And it is clear that in 
those parishes in which a native minister presides over the 
consistory, the presence of the chief may still more easily 
result in decisions being arrived at which are quite contrary 
to the best interests of the church and of education. 

But whereas the chiefs would like to take advantage of the 
stable conditions of society produced by British supremacy to 
make their own mode of government more autocratic than in 
the past, the Paris Mission is genuinely doing its best to 
place its church on a really democratic and national basis. Its 
chief assembly will in two or three years contain a majority 
of native ministers of parishes. And though their districts 
are not nearly as populous as those of the European mission- 
aries, yet if the present policy be continued, as there is every 
reason to suppose it will be, no long time will elapse before a 
majority of all the school children in Basutoland will come 
under the local direction of native ministers. It is this strong 
local Christian influence—an increasingly democratic influence 
—which the chiefs fear most. They feel that the basis of their 
tribal society is being weakened by the only method which can 
effect the transference of power from an aristocracy to a demo- 
eracy without violent change, namely, by reducing the size 
of the effective unit in government, and by giving it a popular 
character. Under these conditions the replacement can 
without undue danger be made bit by bit, always on the sup- 
position that sufficient central control is retained by the church 
as a whole to preserve the general design of the new state 
of society. Thus, though the heads of the various Basuto 
clans are fully aware of all they owe to the Paris Mission in 
helping to preserve their national existence, the feeling be- 
tween individual chiefs and individual missionaries is less 
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cordial than between the two bodies collectively. As evidence 


of this, it may be observed that in Basutoland the local native | 
chief was not commonly present at my inspection of schools. « 
I have almost invariably recorded the instances in which he 


attended. 

The Dutch Church, as might be expected from her history 
in South Africa, adopts the aristocratic relation between the 
white man and the native, and is therefore prepared to accept 
similar relations between the head of the native clan and his 
people. According to this theory the European pastor is as 


much the superior of the chief as the chief is of his tribesmen. 


There is nothing in such a relation at all inconsistent with native 
ways of thought: hence the readiness with which the school- 
system at Mochudi has been elaborated. On the other hand 
native society under this system of church government (which 
is obviously a considerable modification of the Presbyterian 
type) is not being prepared for any change in structure. The 
white man’s acceptance of the system, as he finds it, even 
tends to perpetuate a social order that might otherwise have 
undergone much internal transformation. 

Policy of the London Missionary Society—The increase in 
the effectiveness of the labours of such missionaries as have 


been long enough in the native territories to understand and to _ 


take advantage of the relations between the chief and his tribe. 
for the furtherance of their educational work is illustrated 
by the success of those agents of the London Missionary 
Society who have most continuously been working in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. On the other hand, the centres 
in which the church-and-school-movement of secession has 
made the most headway are usually those in which less inex- 
perienced European workers have become needlessly entangled 
in disputes with the chiefs or their relatives and principal fol- 
lowers. A successful native mission policy in education is 
generally directed and carried out by those who are colonial- 
born, or who have spent a great part of their life in the 
country. As far as is safe, European methods of adminis- 
tration are assimilated to native methods, and, above all, 
authority is vested in one person whose decision is required 
to be prompt and almost always permitted to be final. In my 
report on the school work in the Bechuanaland Protectorate I 
have pointed out some of the ways in which the organisation 
of the work of the London Missionary Society falls short of 
these ideals, and they need not here be recapitulated. The 
whole problem of the establishment of native churches has_ 
been admirably treated by the Rev. E. Jacottet in a recent 
paper read at the Johannesberg Missionary Conference 
(“Native Churches and their Organisation,” Morija, 1905). 


Moshesh—It is only just, however, to point out that the 
London Missionary Society has had to contend with difficulties 


in regard to the establishment of schools greater than those 
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experienced by the Paris Mission. For Europeans continuous 
residence in Basutoland is more generally possible than in 
Bechuanaland. Other influences besides those of Christianity 
have tended to make the Basuto people progressive in their 
social ideas and to weld them into a single nation. No trade 
route or railway has cut through their territory. Above all, 
they have possessed in the past one of the greatest chiefs of 
Bantu extraction of whom we have any knowledge. Almost 
without interruption Moshesh took counsel with the French 
missionaries whom he had invited into his country, and be- 
tween them was evolved a national policy which is still 
operative in certain directions. This is the more remarkable 
since Moshesh never became a Christian. He had the great 
merit of standing not so far removed from his people but that 
he was able to identify himself with their interests and to see 
most matters from their point of view rather than from the 
European standpoint. 

Lynchwe.—tIn this respect the Dutch Reformed Church is 
fortunate in being brought into contact at Mochudi with a chief 
who appears to have some of the characteristics of Moshesh, 
though on a smaller scale and with a much more limited field 
of action. He has become a Christian and has put away all his 
wives but one. Yet he does not use his authority as chief to 
make his tribesmen follow his example in these respects. His 
support of education is most active, and the number of children 
wishing to attend school has quite outgrown the accommodation 
for them. With the assistance of the tribe, the foundations 
of a large new central school were already laid on an eminence 
near the mission-house at the time that I visited his country. 
The stad itself showed evidence of progress. The principal 
lanes of the village were well cared for; fruit-trees grew in the 
outer courtyards, and the inner yards and huts were clean, and 
here and there were ornamented with appropriate designs. At 
my meeting with the chief and his people in their Khotla, the 
discussion in regard to education was unusually free from 
complaints as to unsatisfactory relations between the tribe 
and missionary; it turned chiefly upon the various ways in 
which the schools could be improved; for instance, by the 
employment of better teachers, by industrial training, and by 
the use of more English. The missionary in charge of the 
station confirmed all that I had remarked about the trustful 
relations between Lynchwe and his councillors and other mem- 
bers of the tribe. He also spoke of the chief's willingness to be 
guided by European advice in matters relating to the schools 
as well as the Church. ‘This testimony was of real importance, 
since in my own intercourse with Lynchwe, our different stand- 
points made any mutual understanding difficult, and almost 
produced the feeling that his thoughts were being intentionally 
concealed. 

Khama.—It is impossible not to contrast the attitude of 
Lynchwe, both towards his own people and towards Europeans, 
with the attitude of the neighbouring chief, Khama. Such a 
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comparison has its direct bearing upon several of the problems 
of native education, and is therefore pertinent to this inquiry. 
I could not but be greatly surprised to find on visiting the stad 
of Serowe that the principal school building in Khama’s country 
consisted of a mere iron roof without any walls to protect the 
children and teachers against wind and rain, or against slanting 
sun and dust. For nearly three years this framework had 
remained uncompleted, either by the importation of wooden 
panels on the part of the London Missionary Society, or by 
filling in the gaps between the iron uprights with sun-dried 
bricks, such as the natives themselves are accustomed to make. 
For comfort and permanency of structure both should have been 
used, the bricks within to secure warmth, and the panels outside 
to. protect the half-baked material against wet. This uncom- 
pleted building was only one indication of serious differences of 
opinion between the Society and the chief and tribe in regard 
to the teaching of their children. It was not until after leaving 
Serowe that I became aware of the existence of a private school 
which was favoured by Khama and conducted in the Khotla 
by one of his grandsons as teacher. Probably this was not 
largely attended, or it would have been brought under my notice 
at the time. But neither was the official school of the mission 
of a size commensurate with the population of the stad. An 
attendance of 100 scholars upon the day of inspection in a town 
of 18,000 inhabitants is itself a clear indication that the people 
are not sufficiently eager to avail themselves of the education 
which is offered to the younger members of the tribe. 

That this unsatisfactory state of affairs should have con- 
tinued for so long under a man of Khama’s unique intellectual 
and moral force, aided by an able and devoted agent of one of 
the first missionary societies in the world, appeared so strange 
as to make it incumbent upon me to obtain any information 
which would render clear the real reasons for the chief’s action. 
The details of my interview with Khama are given in my 
Bechuanaland report. He declined to assist with tribal labour 
in putting up walls to the school-house. Further, when I 
suggested that he should encourage the formation in his 
stad of a number of small schools of a very simple kind 
which would act as “feeders” to the central school, and that 
he should find the money for the purpose by proposing to his 
tribe the levy of a small rate at so much for each hut, he 
refused to entertain either proposal, though he admitted that 
the imposition of such a rate would be in accordance with 
native ideas of mutual support. In neither case was I pro- 
posing to Khama an untried line of action. In the first place, 
the school-rate has been tried elsewhere. In the second place, 
before the native town was removed from its former position 
to ~—r to its present site, there had existed a far more 
successful central school than at present, with a number of 


small auxiliary schools in addition. The reason why this 
plan of “feeders” came to an end was, as the tribe themselves 
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acknowledged, that they would not pay the school fees which 
were asked by the missionaries for the purpose of maintaining 
the necessary additional teachers. 


The fact that the chief had refused to entertain my sugges- 
tions, and that possibly I had not understood his reasons, 
seems to have weighed upon his mind, for not long after 
leaving Serowe I received from the missionary at that station 
a letter written at Khama’s express desire, and evidently ren- 
dering his words with the most careful fidelity. This letter 
illustrates with such extraordinary clearness the use to which 
a Bantu chief, tenacious of all his rights and anxious to 
achieve the highest Christian ends, may put the constitu- 
tional relations between himself and his tribe that it is repro- 


duced in full: — 


“This afternoon (8th Nov., 1905) the Chief Khama called 
to see me in reference to our conversation of yester- 
day. He came of his own accord and said he wished 
to follow up his remarks in that interview, and to 
explain his attitude in regard to education in his 
tribe. He said that he feared you would possibly 
have carried away a wrong impression as to his atti- 
tude on this subject, and especially of his refusal to 
bring up the matter of a tribal contribution for the 
upkeep of schools in his tribe. He wished me to 
tell you that he was personally anxious for his tribe 
to advance in education; but that under tribal 
government it was necessary that the people them- 
selves should endorse any suggestion emanating from 
the Chief, and his refusal to bring up the matter 
before them was simply because he did not believe 
that the tribe as such would endorse such a propo- 
sition. He then gave me a résumé of various pro- 
positions which he had brought before the tribe in 
days gone by, which in his own opinion were for the 
advancement of the tribe. In the early days of his 
reign he had brought up the subject of the Bogwera 
and Boyali ceremonies (the native circumcision rites), 
as he knew that the tendency of these ceremonies was 
against the advancement of the tribe and of educa- 
tion. About the same time he also stopped secular 
work on the Sabbath for the same reason. He carried 
out these reforms solely in virtue of his powers as 
Chief, against the wishes of the majority of his 
people, but believing them to be for their advantage. 
Later on he forbade the use of Kaffir beer, beginning 
with the younger tribal regiments. Upon this the 
elder members of the tribe objected, saying that it 
was very difficult for them to forbid their children 
drinking Kaffir beer when they habitually saw their 
parents drinking it, thus hoping Khama would 
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rescind the law; whereupon Khama entirely forbade 
its use to the whole tribe, both young and old; and 
for years there was no Kaftir beer-drinking in 
Khama’s town. But later there arose a certain sec- 
tion of the tribe under the patronage of his younger 
brother, Raditladi (Radiclari), who desired Kaftir 
beer-drinking again. Khama refused to listen to 
them, or to alter the law, whereupon they went to 
the Magistrate and asked for relief from the pressure 
of this law. When the case came on for trial, the 
Government, while acknowledging that Khama was 
acting distinctly within his rights as Chief in this 
matter, at the same time so far agreed with the dis- 
sentients as to give Raditladi the right of taking his 
followers with him and their cattle and going into 
another part of the country. This, from Khama’s ; 
point of view, was a distinct weakening of his position y 
as Chief, and a distinct encouragement to dissent in 
the future. 

“Later on Khama’s son, Sekgome, caused another dis- 
turbance among the younger men of the tribe, which, 
disguised under many minor charges against the 
Chief, was actually an attempt for the Chieftainship. 
This case was also tried by the Government, and the 
outcome was the same as the previous case. Khama 
was exonerated from any blame, but at the same time 
Sekgome was allowed to reside in Khama’s country 
as Chief over those who had supported him, and is 
there to this day. From these instances it is evident i 
to Khama that his power over his people is weaker 
to-day than at the beginning of his reign, the 
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Government practically putting a premium upon dis- 
sent by promoting to independent Chieftainship the 
heads of the dissentients. He moreover said that he | 
is now an old man (he is about seventy-five years old) 
and does not feel equal to bringing before his tribe a 


subject which the majority of his tribe would not < 
endorse. He fears that should he adopt such a | 
. scheme as is proposed of compulsory contribution for 


educational purposes, the dissentients will go to the 
Government, raise their objections, and in due course 
be allowed to hive off as a separate tribe with a 
Chieftain chosen from among themselves, thus further 
dividing and destroying his Kingdom. 

“He has again promised to give me the opportunity of 
| speaking to the tribe and of urging them to adopt 
your proposal. When this meeting has been held I 
will let you know the result. I think you will agree 
with me that after Khama’s experience of the past 
troubles, his present attitude is the only reasonable 
one left to him.” 
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Khama’s whole theory of the means for the education and 
ultimate Christianisation of his people is here embodied with 
equal clearness of thought and expression. According to his 
ideas it is only necessary for a Christian church and a Chris- 
tian government to work hand in hand with a Christian chief 
in order to secure the benefits of European civilisation and 
religion for his whole tribe. The chief would, it is true, 
become an autocrat as far as his own people were concerned, 
but he would only be the minister of a civil and ecclesiastical 
European authority in perfect agreement with one another as 
to the ends they desired. He would not hesitate to propose 
any reform which they indicated, and which he himself ap- 
proved, for there could be no fear of the dignity of the 
chieftainship being lowered by resistance on the part of the 
tribe. Any proposal of the chief would in fact be a decree 
to take effect within a given time. 

The point of view of the more independently-minded of his 
people would certainly be different from Khama’s point of 
view. They might not dispute his statement that any pro- 
posal made by the chief would after a certain interval neces- 
sarily become law. But they would know that according to 
their ancient customs there were other alternatives. They 
might get rid of their chief. Or they might leave him in a 
body, if they proved themselves strong enough to do so. Both 
of these methods were tried successfully in the case of Khama’s 
father, not because he was a reformer, but, on the contrary, 
because he was ultra-conservative as well as cruel and tyran- 
nical. During old Sekghome’s chieftainship many of the 
people left the stad and joined Khama when he went into exile 
at a distant cattle-post. Later on, with the full consent of 
his people, he was obliged to banish his own father. Until 
the advent of the British Government it is clear, therefore, 
that the tribe had their own remedy in dealing with a chief 
who went very far beyond their own wishes, either in the 
direction of progress or the reverse. Had European control 
not come so soon, Khama must undoubtedly have fought with 
a part of the tribe for his Christian principles, and for their 
social advance under a doctrine of chieftainship which would 
probably have become indistinguishable from the Divine right 
of kings: In his remarkably clear mind there is evidently a 
fixed idea that the Government, having made it impossible 
for him to bring his people to order in one way, was bound to 
aid him—and his advisers, the missionaries—to enforce his 
deerees in another way. ‘The civil authorities thought other- 
wise. What they did sanction was practically an appeal to 
the people. Thus, when in the matter of the drinking of 
native beer the choice was allowed them of remaining with 
Khama and forgoing the use of all fermented liquor, or of 
hiving off, and still drinking their native beer, it became so 
clear to their chief what the decision of the great majority 
would be, that he reseinded his edict. . In consequence, nearly 
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all his tribe remained with him, continuing in the practice 
of a habit which many experienced observers, including the 
recent inter-Colonial Native Affairs Commission, had declared 
to be beneficial to them. Khama’s mind, however, has not 
changed, though he sees the wreck of the whole system of 
educational reform which had been his life’s object. In the 
matter of the school-rate, he would still use his authority as 
unhesitatingly as ever, if he could feel sure that the Govern- 
ment would support him. 

The remarkable thing is that a chief of much less power and 
intellect has succeeded in doing what Khama now feels he has 
not the means of carrying out on his own responsibility. 
Bathoeh has not only introduced a school-rate of 2s. a hut 
into his own stad, but has extended its collection to outlying 
villages, and the proceeds now go to the aid of education 
in all these places. One of his tribe used an apt simile when 
they met me in the place of assembly. Speaking of the need 
of unity and co-operation to secure progress in the schools, he 
alluded to the conduct of women when they go out at dawn 
to gather locusts for food. It seems that the insects are 
then very drowsy and do not attempt to fly away until they 
have been warmed by the first rays of the sun. The orator 
said that all must work together to gather a bagful of locusts. 
I believe this to be the sounder view. It is the view held by 
the Paris Mission in Basutoland. The people themselves, or 
at least a considerable section of them, ought first to be con- 
vineed of the advantage of the Christian religion and of edu- 
cation, and of putting away such of their customs as are seen 
to be harmful. Then the chief can safely propose his reforms 
and the Government will support him. An advance of this 
kind comes slowly at first, but in the end with irresistible 
power and swiftness. 

To this point I shall return later; my immediate concern 
is still with the uncompleted school-house which led to the 
interview with Khama and his subsequent communication with 
me by letter. The government authorities most obligingly 
consented to furnish me with an extract from the diary of the 
Assistant Resident Magistrate at Serowe, dated the 25th of 
October, 1904, and also with a copy of the minutes of a 
meeting of the Bechuanaland District Committee of the 
London Missionary Society held in the same place on the 16th 
of October of that year. These deal with two matters, of 
which only one related to the unsatisfactory state of the 
school at Serowe, as regards buildings and attendance. The 
other matter had to do with the tribe’s reasons for not handing 
over the native church and ground at the abandoned capital 
town of Palapye in order that the Mission might there establish 
the industrial institution which has now been placed at Tiger's 
Kloof. In both these cases Khama appears as a mediator 
anxious to diminish the state of friction between the mission- 
aries and his people. He endeavours to be loyal both to the 
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church of which he is a deacon and the tribe that has set itself 
against his ideas of progress. But his intervention is ineffec- 
tual. Even the nine native deacons of the church manifest 
the same spirit of unfriendliness to the Mission as the rest of 
the people. They refuse to build the walls of the school. 
They refuse to pay such fees as will suffice to maintain the 
native assistant teachers in a suitable manner. They look 
askance at the new industrial institution at Tiger’s Kloof, and 
decline to say why they will not give the old church at Palapye 
for the purpose of that institution except on terms that the 
Mission is not prepared to accept. Chief Khama is seen as a 
splendid but isolated figure, out of touch with the Government 
and the Church, and with diminishing control over his tribe 
and its affairs. He embodies a warning to all reformers in 
native affairs who attempt too sudden a transition from native 
ways of life to the ways of Europeans. He shows us that 
the man who seeks to lead his tribe more than a very few 
steps towards our civilisation must himself, whether a chief or 
not, be content to wait for the slow operation of education 
and experience among his people. 


Yet it is impossible to withhold our sympathy from a man 
of so lofty a nature and so untrammelled a power of vision, 
whom all the tendencies of the period in which he began to 
rule conspired to deceive. When John Mackenzie, who had 
been associated with him at’Shoshong for so many years of 
his life, was appointed Resident Commissioner of Bechuana- 
land, the Chief may well have drawn the inference that Church 
and State henceforward would be drawn closer together for 
the education and immediate civilisation of his tribe, and that 
at last all his cherished aims were to be realised. Read in this 
light, Khama’s words when again he met Mackenzie during 
the progress of the Warren expedition have a special pathos: 
“T shall Jean on you as in the olden time. Stop me if I go 
wrong.” 


Srcrion VIII.—Tue Government anp THE ScHoozs. 


The difficulties between Governments and Missions—The 
European administration in native territories may sometimes 
be placed in a position of peculiar difficulty between the 
mission directing the schools upon the one hand, and upon the 
other the people anxious to make their voice heard in regard 
to the education of their children. So much is clear from the 
foregoing account. The difficulty is increased if there be more 
than one mission agency at work within a given district, as 
in Basutoland. Fortunately in the Bechuanaland Protectorate _ 
the London Missionary Society, the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and the Hermannsburg Society have addressed themselves to 
different tribes, so that there is no overlapping of their evan- 
gelical work or of their school administration. 
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One matter becomes clear as soon as we examine somewhat 
more closely the position of government officials in districts in 
which the natives have become disaffected towards any par- 
ticular European mission, and have either set wp their own 
church and school or threaten to do so. No revolt against the 
civil authority is intended in the first instance. For example, 
on entering the door of the school already alluded to 
which had been re-established independently of the agent of 
the London Mission, I was greeted by the children singing the 
National Anthem with much fervour. The head teacher and 
the chief clearly intended to show their fullest respect for any 
representative of government, who might come to see how the 
children were progressing in their studies. Again, in the dis- 
pute between Khama’s people and the missionaries as to the 
grant to the Society of a plot of land at Palapye for the proposed 
industrial school, the tribe would only lend (adima) the ground 
to the mission, but not give or sell it. When it was pointed out to 
them that they had made a previous grant of land to the 
Railway Company, their reply was that “this grant of land 
was made to the Railway Company at the instigation of the 
Government, who are their masters, and that when the Govern- 
ment took over the country they stated at the commencement 
that they would probably want portions of land from time to 
time. But when the London Missionary Society first came to 
the country they made no such stipulation or request, but 
simply said they had come to teach the people.” In the same 
way Moshesh invited the French missionaries to come to 
Basutoland to instruct his tribe, and they have ever since held 
informally the position of advisers to the more advanced of the 
Basuto Chiefs. But the land which they have so successfully 
cultivated, and on which they have built substantial dwelling- 
houses, churches, and schools, was never given to them in per- 
petuity. It is still the land of the tribe, though there is 
now no fear of any disturbance of the tenant. The whole 
difference of position between the government and the mission- 
aries in relation to the tribe is the difference between the over- 
lord and the highly valued but unofficial counsellor whose 
proposals may or may not be accepted. Most of the headmen 
and of the better educated natives understand that the action 
of the one class of Europeans is not binding upon the other. 
But in the remoter parts of the territory, and among the more 
ignorant of the population, this distinction is not always 
clearly drawn. ‘A successful revolt against the authority of 
the mission lowers the prestige of the Government. This was 
quite apparent during a visit of inspection I paid to a school at 
an out-station between Molepolole and Kanye. There was 
here a new church of considerable size built by the congrega- 
tion which had seceded from the London Missionary Society. 
The church was of burnt brick with an iron roof. The school 
remained still, as it were, on sufferance, under the ‘control 
of the mission, and was conducted in a dilapidated building 
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much in need of re-thatching. The manners of the teacher 
plainly showed that he would have been insubordinate had he 
dared. 

It is not difficult to perceive the steps by which a separatist 
movement among adherents of the various native churches 
might locally become an agitation against all European con- 
trol. There is therefore every reason for much closer co- 
operation between the government and the missionary societies 
than has hitherto existed. Especially is this the case in 
education. In my Basutoland report I have indicated 
how the operation of the “block” grant makes against any 
intimate official knowledge of the state of individual schools. 
In the Bechuanaland Protectorate there were no grants at all 
until within the last few years, and the Government had no 
real connection with the schools. So much was this assumed 
to be the case by the principal natives in certain tribes that 
when I visited Chief Sebele he spoke, until rebuked, as if the 
Government were now about to offer to his people a kind of 
education which the missionaries had been studiously hiding 
from them hitherto. One chief lesson to be learned from a 
study of the school systems in native territories is that all 
Europeans bringing civilising influences to bear upon the tribe 
must take counsel together, and show a united front in matters 
of education as in other matters. 


The difficulty of overlapping Missions.—This is in no case 
easy, but such a course is rendered still more difficult when, 
as in Basutoland, there is more than one mission doing its 
work in the same district. It has already been explained to 
what a remarkable extent the Paris Mission has succeeded in 
building up a native church untroubled by serious movements 
of secession. There is, therefore, all the greater significance 
in the fact that wherever in Basutoland agitations for religious 
independence have been at all successful, they have generally 
occurred in places affected by the work of more than one 
mission. In the passage of remarkable spirit in his paper on 
“ Native Church Organisation” the Rev. E. Jocottet says :— 


“How can a native Christian understand the real differ- 
ences of the various denominations? How can he be 
even supposed to understand them? Instead of one 
Church he is confronted by a score of them. It 
means as many different organisations, all of them 
generally modelled according to the most approved 
European or American pattern. The Episcopalian 
régime, which is perhaps so well suited to England, 
is to be saddled upon the poor native, who does not 
know who are Cranmer, Laud, or Pusey! The Pres- 
byterian system, which is said to have worked so great 
wonders in Scotland and elsewhere, is imported 
wholesale! What do the Kaffirs or Basutos know 
about Knox or Chalmers? Why should they be 
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obliged to accept a system which, for all we know, 
may be unsuited to their own minds and ways of life, 
only because the course of history has made it preva- 
lent in Edinburgh or Geneva. Because in the six- 
teenth century there has arisen in Germany a great 
man of God called Luther, and in France another 
great Christian called Calvin, who did not agree on 
some minor theological points and thought a little 
differently about the Lord’s Supper—the Basutos and 
the Kaffirs are to belong to different churches and to 
be kept for ever in separate ecclesiastical bodies, 
foreign and perhaps hostile to each other! Why 
force upon the simple-minded native the consequences 
of a historical past which weighs only too heavily 
upon the home Christian?” 

From the point of view of the schools, no less than from 
other points of view, these words have great weight. In sue- 
cessive visits of inspection I passed from three competing 
schools in the Government camp at Mafeteng, each supported 
by a different denomination, to the single school in the isolated 
village of Masianokeng. None of the rival schools at Mafe- 
teng was good of its kind. That of the Paris Mission had 
172 scholars, the English Church school 85, and the school of 
the separatists (probably containing perverts from both 
churches) 83: in total not a greater number of scholars than 
could be taught satisfactorily in a single school. About all 
there was a certain air of lassitude. Not so with the school 
at Masianokeng, which came under my notice immediately 
afterwards; it has already been spoken of in this report 
as showing unusual vigour and originality in its work, especi- 
ally upon the language side, and it was thoroughly incor- 
porated with the life of the village community. 


Central and local co-operation with Missions.—Unfortunately 
there is no complete remedy for the state of things that is to 
be found at Mafeteng. One measure of prevention which I 
put forward at an official meeting with the representatives of 
the Paris Evangelical Mission and of the English and Roman 
Catholic Churches was accepted by all denominations. They 
agreed that a Central Board of Advice, including not only dele- 
gates from these religious associations but also representatives 
of the Government and the tribe, should consider, amongst 
other things, how far it was possible by mutual agreement to 
limit the operations of the various churches so as to prevent 
unnecessary overlapping in their various school areas. But 
the other measure which I proposed, and which would haye 
provided a remedy for such a state of things as existed at 
Mafeteng, did not ultimately receive the approval of any of 
the representatives. It was to establish local school autho- 
rities in certain districts where two or more missions were 
now at work, to make these authorities representative not only 
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of the churches concerned but also of the Government and 
people, and, as soon as they were established, to place all 
school affairs for the district in their hands, with the power 
to impose a local school-rate. 


In Bechuanaland I had no such meeting with the heads 
of the Missions, but so far as concerns the largest society at 
work in the Protectorate, I did my best to sound its agents 
unofficially, and I have little doubt but that they would be 
ready to recommend to the home authorities of the London 
Mission the establishment of some form of local financial 
responsibility and of local control (to include native representa- 
tion) in all places to which their school work extends within 
the territory. Some of the missionariez: would even like to see 
the Government take over the whole responsibility for educa- 
tion. This latter desire may be due to their own momentary 
dissatisfaction with the comparative want of success of their 
school work. But quite apart from the difficulty of assuming 
such a financial burden in the present state of the revenues of 
the Protectorate, the Government would in my opinion be un- 
wise to sever the direct connection between the religious teach- 
ing of the Christian churches and the secular instruction in 
native schools. 


Co-operation with chiefs and people.—The relation in educa- 
tion between the European administration and the chiefs and 
their people has yet to be considered. Wherever in Basuto- 
land the schools had made any progress at all, the Government 
inspector, as far as my experience goes, was received in the 
most cordial fashion, and it was rare for the headman of any 
village through which he passed, even in places where there 
was no school, to omit to say with all the emphasis at his 
command that what the tribe needed most of all was more 
education. In the Bechuanaland Protectorate there was 
greater indifference. As a rule the economic value of the 
schools to the people had not been grasped in the same way. 
Still, even in such cases, there was nearly always the dis- 
position to accept the mere suggestions of the representative of 
the Government in regard to education as of decisive import- 
ance. 


This almost unquestioning submission of the native races to 
the pronouncements of their European officials renders it essen- 
tial that both the general school policy of the missionary 
bodies, and the manner in which it is carried out in detail, 
should be closely watched by the Government, and aided with 
much discrimination. In practice the Government has 
seldom any choice but to support the action of the missions, 
even in those cases, happily rare, in which that action has been 
injudicious. For it is only upon the secure basis of Christian 
teaching and example that education can safely be given to 
the native races of South Africa. The Governments in native 
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territories can therefore neither afford to do without the assist- 
ance of the missions in regard to the schools, nor to approve 
of educational methods which cannot heartily be recommended 
to the chiefs and their people. Owing to the separatist church 
movement in Bechuanaland this matter is there of peculiar and 
immediate importance. By means of grants of money, not 
necessarily large in amount, but spread over the whole school 
course, and administered with the aid of a special education 
officer, who is required to make his recommendations for each 
individual school, much may be done to reconcile these some- 
times conflicting interests. 


The more thoughful men of the tribe, as it appears to me, 
chiefly desire three things: that the teaching should be for all 
the children, not merely or principally for those of Christian 
parents; that the teachers should as a rule be drawn from 
their own tribal area, and, if possible, prepared for their work 
at some institution within the territory; and that there should 
be an element of sound industrial training, which, if not 
universal, should at any rate single out in each school those 
most fitted to carry the native community forward to more 
civilised conditions of life. There is nothing in these pro- 
posals contrary to the interests of the respective administra- 
tions, and it should be added that the missions which take 
the most enlightened views with regard ‘to generdl education 
have already adopted such a school policy. 


In support of industrial schools—The degree of importance 
which the Basutos themselves attach to industrial training is 
indicated by the action of their late chief, Lerothodi, in col- 
lecting a sum of £4,000 towards the foundation of the institu- 
tion now known as the Government Industrial School. Since 
the Paris Mission had for many years, and with considerable 
success, carried on another industrial school at Leloaling, this 
action on the part of the tribe must be taken as an indication 
that in their opinion not enough has yet been done in this 
direction, and further, that industrial training is a matter of 
such deep concern to the whole native population as to make it 
imperative for the Government themselves to assume the 
leadership of the movement. 


It is interesting to note that of the twenty-nine apprentices 
with which the institution opened seven were heathens. As 
regards all the heathen applicants to enter the school (from 
whom these seven were chosen), none was excluded on the 
ground that his parents objected to his receiving religious 
instruction. In point of fact, every heathen aecepted chose 
of his own free will, or at his parent’s desire, to attend the 
Bible Classes of the Paris Mission. Though the director of the 
Industrial School is himself a clergyman of the Church of 
England, the character of the religious services held in the 
institution itself was such as all denominations could accept. 
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It is this guarantee for absolute impartiality that the Govern- 
ment alone can give, which doubtless had something to do 
with the wish of the chiefs that the institution should not be 
placed under the control of any particular denomination. 


But another motive may also be indicated. In regard to the 
higher education of the people, the chiefs may not impossibly 
have wished to come directly into contact with the Resident 
Commissioner and his staff, and to have the opportunity of 
making their voice heard in the management of the institution. 
That this is even probable is suggested by certain inquiries 
made by members of the Native Council as to various financial 
details in connection with the Industrial School, and as to the 
appointment of a committee of chiefs and others to keep the 
Council permanently in touch with the working of the 
institution. 


And of schools for sons of chiefs.—There is much to be said 
for some closer and direct relationship between the leading 
men of the tribe and the Government in all that concerns the 
bringing up of those who are indicated, especially by birth, as 
likely to play a considerable part in the fortunes of the Basuto 
people. The Paris Mission is certain always to bring a 
democratic element into the affairs of the tribe. Through the 
Normal School for the training of teachers at Morija, and the 
Theological Class which has recently been moved thither from 
Thaba Bosiu, there is at present a greatly preponderating in- 
fluence in favour of the commoners. That the native students 
are not all trained to be teachers and ministers is clear from 
the numbers attending each year’s course in the Normal School. 
The figures given in my report are thirty-two for the first year, 
eleven for the second, and twelve for the third. Of course a 
certain number of pupils go out to teach after receiving only 
one year’s training. But the very large discrepancy in numbers 
between the first and other years is also to be accounted for by 
students who take this as the best means within the territory 
for carrying their school education farther and qualifying 
themselves for various positions in connection with what may 
be called public affairs. A certain number of clerks and inter- 
preters are needed by the chiefs as well as by the British 
Government, and doubtless those who acquit themselves of their 
duties in a satisfactory manner will become advisers of these 
chiefs and ultimately sit in the Native Council. It is true 
that there are a few chiefs who send their sons to Morija and 
there subject them to the specially democratic influences of the 
place, yet there are others, more in number, who are averse to 
such conditions of training and whose sons in consequence 
never receive the educational advantages which are their right. 
To these chiefs a Government institution would appeal with 
especial force, and for this, amongst other reasons, it may be 
expected that the Industrial School will ultimately come to 
have a distinctly aristocratic complexion. This tendency will 
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grow as soon as provision is made at that institution for the 
teaching of land mensuration, gardening, horticulture and the 
elements of agricultural and forestry, with special reference 
to their applications in Basutoland. Such knowledge is of 
special value to the sons of chiefs, and their interest in reforms 
connected with agricultural and pastoral industries would help 
greatly to advance the economic position of the Basutos. 

In my report to the Resident Commissioner I have recom- 
mended the establishment of such an agricultural department 
of the Industrial School. But no special recommendation has 
there been made in regard to the education of chiefs’ sons 
either in that institution or in some school preparatory to it. 
The matter was a good deal in my thoughts while I was in the 
country, but no immediate steps seemed to me to be practicable, 
In this report, however, a wider view may suitably be taken. 
And, therefore, I should like to say here that there does not 
seem to me to be any good reason, except the consideration of 
expense, why the Governments in all the larger native terri- 
tories of South Africa should not themselves establish a 
boarding-school, primarily for the sons of chiefs, but also open 
to a limited number of the sons of the wealthier natives who 
are commoners. To produce the most satisfactory results 
these must be separate schools, each for its own tribe, or for 
closely connected tribes. A Government school, largely on an 
aristocratic basis, for the Bechuana natives, would much 
diminish in the future the difficulties of the British adminis- 
tration, and lead to greater harmony between those tribes. 
The chief men of the Basutos would feel their national, as dis- 
tinguished from purely tribal, life still further strengthened by 
such association together in youth. It may be said that the 
Church of England school in Cape Town, called Zonnebloem, 
was designed by Sir George Grey to fill such a gap in the educa- 
tion of the native races. That this school, far removed from 
all native life, and associated with no tribe in particular, has 
not altogether succeeded in the object with which it was 
founded, does not, however, prove that institutions with the 
same aim, but placed to greater local advantage, would not 
be more successful. : 


Section TX.—Epvcationat Linrts or tHe Txprvmvat NAtrve. 


Statement of the problem—Among the most difficult but not 
less interesting of the problems in connection with native 
education are those relating to any possible limits to the 
advance of the individual and of the tribe in the direction of 
our present civilisation. Intellectually, and in force of charac- 
ter, may we expect to find individual natives rivalling Euro- 
peans within any period in the history of races of which we 
can reasonably take account? As civilised communities are 
the Bantu tribes likely within any similar period to draw closer- 
to the white races which then inhabit South Africa, or will 
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they merely preserve their relative distance, or even fall farther 
behind ? 

By confining the question to the native territories, as in the 
other parts of this report, we are enabled to exclude all refer- 
ence to any admixture of European and native races through 
intermarriage. As a matter of fact the number of the “ half- 
coloured” inhabitants in Basutoland is extremely small; in 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate it is larger, but even there it 
appears only as an insignificant percentage of the total popula- 
tion. Thus a cause which already operates powerfully in some 
parts of South Africa as a link between the European and 
native populations becomes here an insignificant factor and 
is properly omitted. 


Mental saturation as observed among natives.—In the dis- 
cussion of the capabilities of individual natives, it may be well 
for the present also to leaye on one side the few cases of men 
of genius, for the reason that no system of education, however 
good or however bad, seems greatly to affect the development 
of natural powers of mind of this order. The. more profitable 
course to pursue will be to take the class of clever native 
students who correspond to the youths in European. schools 
capable of winning scholarships and of taking distinguished 
positions among their fellows in general school studies. With 
regard to such native students there is a considerable body of 
testimony to show that quite a large proportion ultimately 
reach a stage at which they seem unable to make any further 
advance. ‘To all appearance their faculties become dulled, and 
a state of mental apathy ensues which makes it unprofitable 
for them to stay longer at school. On these observed facts 
there is a disposition in some quarters to build up a theory 
that certain physiological conditions of brain are so different 
for natives and for Europeans that nearly all the former must 
in time reach this point of mental saturation beyond which it 
is useless to expect further progress. As in the history of a 
race such physiological conditions would almost certainly alter 
very slowly in any moderate number of generations, this view, 
if true, would lead to the conclusion that, even under the most 
favourable conditions, there can be no approach of any native 
Bantu scholars to the point occupied by most European 
students who have had the usual school and university 
education. 


Also found among Europeans. — But before accepting the 
truth of an hypothesis which, as far as I know, rests upon these 
facts alone, it is incumbent upon us to consider whether the 
same facts could not equally well be explained through the 
operation of causes affecting Europeans and natives alike, 
though in different degrees, and not to any fundamental 
difference of brain structure. ..More than, oneé in the course of 
this report it has been noted that what seem at first to be 
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new educational problems in connection with the native races 
are in reality the same problems which have occypied the 
attention of school reformers in Europe for a great number of 
generations, but presented in such an exaggerated form that 
they are not at first recognised. 

Is there nothing, then, in the intellectual condition of some 
among the numerous holders of scholarships in places of higher 
education in England, especially such as have won their prizes 
at a very early period in their school career, which at all 
resembles this state of mental saturation of the native youth? 
On the contrary, experienced observers, not only headmasters 
of schools, but observant men of the world, are constantly 
pointing to cases among us of juvenile prodigies of learning 
who have never fulfilled the expectations of their tutors, and 
who in the later stages of their school life, or at the univer- 
sities, or perhaps even later, exhibit signs of incomplete mental 
development. Though such cases are not nearly so frequent 
as among natives, and though the degree of arrest of intellect 
is certainly different, yet the resemblance appears at first sight 
to be sufficiently close to make it worth our while to inquire 
into the causes which are held to be responsible for this result 
among European boys and girls, and then to ascertain whether 
the same causes may not be at work with still more deadly 
effect in the case of natives. 


Cause of mental saturation among Europeans.—There is close 
agreement among most thinkers who are especially concerned 
with education that the phenomenon of partially arrested 
mental development, when it occurs in those who at the outset 
of their school career promised to show brilliant qualities of 
intellect, is due mainly to a forcing process, popularly called 
“cramming,” which attempts to fill the mind of the young 
pupil with the results of other persons’ experiences without any 
proportionate appeal to his own experience. Up to a certain 
point the mind is capable of retaining a hold upon all these 
statements of truth, and can reproduce them almost unchanged 
whenever they are needed for examination or other purposes. 
But with the growth of the number of subjects of study, and 
the extension of each, the pupil finds himself obliged to make 
his choice between a vast number of proffered results of other 
persons’ experiences—a number too vast for the human mind to 
retain them all. At that stage he finds himself in need of an 
important faculty which can only be sufficiently cultivated 
through the first-hand acquaintance with facts; namely, the 
power to arrange and to compare experiences, and to assign 
them their proportionate value, in order that some may be re- 
jected altogether, while others are grappled and linked together 
so firmly as ultimately to form part of that disciplined mental 
equipment which is always at command when new facts are 
encountered and their true place and value has to be deter- 
mined. The student who has learned so to deal with his own 
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experiences can apply the same process to the experiences of 
others of which he only knows through information derived 
from tutors or books, or else from intercourse with the persons 
themselves who have undergone these experiences. His selec- 
tion of knowledge from all the stores which are thus open 
to him is not always the best possible, but it forms a part of his 
own individuality, and can be used with as little effort as his 
arms or legs, or perhaps even as unconsciously as he uses his 
very lungs. In corroboration of this view that the total 
first-hand knowledge must always bear some relation to the 
total second-hand knowledge which can be made part of a per- 
son’s real mental equipment, it may be noticed that there is, on 
the part of thoughtful parents, who intend that their sons 
and daughters shall receive the most prolonged and highest 
forms of education, a tendency to postpone the begin- 
nings of formal education, and thus to lengthen the period 
during which the child is acquiring knowledge almost wholly 
through its own stock of direct experiences. 

On the other hand there are parents who, for one reason or 
another, are so anxious for the early school successes of their 
children that they hand them over at the earliest opportunity 
to tutors or schoolmasters noted chiefly for the number of 
entrance scholarships or high places in competitive examina- 
tions which they have secured for their pupils. | Among these 
not always fortunate prize-winners, taken too soon and too 
completely out of their own field of experience, will be found 
the most notable instances of incomplete mental development 
in after-life. 

Similar causes at work among natives.—Now, it is apparent 
from the previous sections of this report, and perhaps in even 
a greater degree from my notes in regard to actual visits of 
inspection to the schools in Basutoland and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, that the teaching there given appears as a rule 


‘almost as if specially contrived to substitute second-hand for 


first-hand experiences. The native language through which 
alone an appeal can be made to the child’s own knowledge 
is abandoned at the earliest opportunity for the English 
language. Wnglish itself is taught through books which 


cannot be understood without a knowledge of social conditions - 


altogether beyond the reach of the native child and in most 
cases of his teacher also. ‘Arithmetic is made as unpractical as 
possible, and becomes a series of mechanical operations, some- 
times incapable of verification in the present economic con- 
dition of the native tribes. No advantage is taken of any of 
the admirable native industries to prepare the child’s hand and 
eye for further manual occupations of a higher order. Thus 
it is not surprising that, as was noted by my predecessor in 
the work of inspection of the schools of Basutoland, there 
should be a frequent entry made by teachers against the names 
of their former scholars, ‘Left school, tired.” 
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Others more determined, and perhaps endowed with a greater 
measure of brain’ vitality, remain at their lessons, mounting 
class by class to the consideration of subjects which scarcely 
bear at all upon the lives that they may reasonably expect to 
lead, unless indeed they adopt teaching as their profession. 
And even if they are to be teachers, such a training only 
enables them to cause their pupils to tread the same purposeless 
round without any light as to the reasons why this particular 
school-course should have been selected, except that it is the 
school-course considered to be most appropriate to Huropean 
children. 

We find then exactly the same causes operating upon native 
scholars of more than usual intelligence which produce failure 
in the early promise of mental ability given by some of our 
own boys and girls; a want of regard for the natural processes 
by which knowledge is acquired; a tendency to press upon the 
unfortified mind a mass of mere results which it is incapable 
of its own motion of placing in relation to other results or of 
utilising subsequently; in fine, an examination system which 
encourages the teacher to sacrifice every future quality of 
learning to mere imitative achievement in the present. ‘The 
same causes leading to mental atrophy are at work, but they 
operate in one case with immensely greater force than in the 
other. For we cannot take the English schoolboy so com- 
pletely outside his own experience, in a course of studies 
designed primarily for Europeans, as we can take the Basuto 


boy, if he be taught according to a scheme of education be- 


longing to an alien civilisation. 

Conclusion that minds are of different types not warranted — 
Under these conditions the native scholar sometimes furnishes 
us, before the end of his studies, with a spectacle of mental 
incapacity for further progress so startling in degree as to seem 
a new psychological’ manifestation, needing therefore a new 


physiological hypothesis to account for it. And the propor- | 


tion of students affected in this way is also so much larger 
among natives as further to draw away our attention from the 
similar phenomenon among our own youth. But if a certain 
cause produces a certain effect upon one group of human 
beings, and if the same cause intensified produces ‘a more 
marked effect of a similar kind upon another group of human 
beings, it is surely better reasoning to draw the conclusion 
that the two types are similar to each other in this particular 
respect than to make an otherwise unverified assumption that 
the difference of degree in the effect produced rests upon 
entirely different characteristics belonging to two different 
types of beings, characteristics which are practically perman- 
ent and must for ever separate them from one another. It is 
not necessary, and I do not intend, to make the positive asser- 
tion. that there is no such fundamental difference of brain 
structure as would prevent even the ablest of the Basuto people 
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from following with profit the highest courses of study of the 
white man. But until the conditions of their education have 
been made more reasonable, and until we know also the effect 
upon the progress of individuals due to the gradual advance in 
starting-point of the community by which they are sur- 
rounded in early life, it would be illogical to maintain that 
there is any fundamental distinction of brain between the 
South African native and the Huropean, and unjust to use that 
hypothesis in order to deny to the former the extension, step 
by step, of all such opportunities for Huropean culture as he is 
found to be able to use in a worthy manner. 

Movement of public opinion in favour of giving natives 
greater educational opportunities —There can be no doubt that 
of late years colonial opinion has advanced rapidly in the 
direction of giving to the ablest native students opportunities 
of higher learning. In none of the South African colonies 
has this movement lacked support, and the natives themselves, 
in their own territories as well as elsewhere, are showing their 
desire for such opportunities for more advanced studies by 
offers of monetary contributions towards the realisation of any 
suitable scheme. 

Since the proposal for an inter-Colonial Native College was 
first put forward on the recommendation of the South African 
Native Affairs Commission a little more than four years ago, 
the movement has gathered strength until now it seems in the 
fair way to be accomplished. There will then be a further 
epportunity to ascertain whether of those native students who 
have successfully reached the completion of their various 
courses in the present institutions, and who enter upon ex- 
tended studies at the proposed college, any large proportion 
experience the same kind of mental saturation which we have 
just been considering. If the curriculum and teaching be 
made too dependent upon the particular succession of Uni- 
versity examinations provided for European students and pre- 
ceding that qualifying for the Bachelor or Master’s degree, there 
is some real danger that a considerable number of students will 
experience a similar arrest of their faculties. If, on the other 
hand, these intermediate courses of study are so adjusted as 
to lead directly to some of the higher careers now open to 
uatives among their own people, and to such subordinate posts, 
whether administrative or professional, as can properly be 
entrusted to them in mixed communities, there is much less 
probability that the students as a whole will fail to complete 
their college work satisfactorily, or in future generations to 
gain the highest distinctions which the University has to offer, 

Value of research work.—Nevertheless such preparation for 
the actual business of life is not all that should be expected 
as the outcome of the most advanced institution in South Africa 
open to the-Bantu races. Unless’in one way or another it 
provide: for original research, it will never retain as part of 
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its tutorial staff some of the best native intellects. Nor will 
those intellects reach their full limits of expansion, nor accom- 
plish all that they might for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. ‘There is, however, a difficulty in making provision 
for research work in any of the ordinary directions. Until 
the level of the highest general education for natives has risen 
to the point of a University degree, those who endeavour to do 
original work in any of the usual subjects of study are placed 
in a difficult position as compared with European students. 
They are without the full equipment of knowledge necessary 
to start them upon their own independent path. They have 
not the ordinary means of knowing whether the tracts they 
propose to survey have, or have not, been explored before. 


Its nature and effect upon the minds of natives.—Accordingly 
if research work of a satisfactory kind is to be accomplished 
by natives in the proposed college, it must for a long time to 
come be undertaken in some branch of study of which they 
have first-hand experience denied in the same measure to 
European workers. Fortunately there is such a subject of 
study, and one of the greatest importance to the whole South 
African community, namely, the sociology of the Bantu tribes 
south of the Zambesi. Their history, their customary law, 
their tribal and family observances, their folk-tales, as well 
as the industries, the medicinal knowledge, and the charae- 
teristic modes of progress towards civilisation of these tribes 
have never yet been investigated with the fulness that they 
deserve. Upon a thorough knowledge of their actual social 
condition it is alone possible to base any complete and scientific 
scheme of education for the native people. ‘To get rid of so 
much that is unreal in the school-work of all grades it is 
necessary to use everything that is best in their traditional 
and present-day experience. But the value of this study does 
not end with its influence upon school life. On the contrary 
the right means of developing native customary law and native 
industrial occupations to meet the social and economic demands 
of South Africa as a whole is a matter calling for original 
study, and requiring the co-operation of both native and 
European elements upon the tutorial staff of the college. Any 
genuine addition to our knowledge in these respects could not 
but result ultimately in greater abundance of native labour 
for European industries and in the steadiness and intelligence 
of the labourer himself, 


It is not, however, principally on the economic side of the 
value of such research that I wish to dwell at this moment. 
Of even greater importance would be its effect in giving a 
sense of responsibility in their studies to individual leaders 
of native thought. They would come to feel that here was 
ground on which their co-operation with European students 
was essential if the social development of the Bantu tribes is 
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ever to be directed along such wise lines as will secure har- 
monious and easily comprehended relations with the white 
races in South Africa, And further, they would have the 
satisfaction, which must always rank highest among the 
honourable rewards of a student’s life, that they had themselves 
done something to enlarge the bounds of human knowledge 
in one particular direction. 


Secrion X.—NpucarionaL Liars or THE TRIBE. 


Tribal and individual civilisation distinguished —In the first 
part of my report it was pointed out that the progress in 
civilisation possible to individual natives, and to the tribe as 
a whole, must be carefully distinguished. It is desirable to 
recall the results there indicated (Part I., App. 2) in regard 
tothe arrangement of the individuals of any community about 
those who may be taken to represent its average civilisation, 
and perhaps this may now be done in a somewhat less mathe- 
matical form. 

Given that a numerical value can be assigned to the amount 
of civilisation of each individual, the average for the com- 
munity is readily determined. For Europeans this average 
is, of course, far higher than for natives of the South African 
type. But this fact does not settle the question of the average 
rate of advance of such tribal natives compared with the 
similar rate among European nations, or afford any indication 
of whether they are, or are not, drawing closer to us in civi- 
lisation. Nor does it tell us anything as to the distribution 
of individual natives about the average point in civilisation 
which their tribe has reached. It is clear that though a 
particular individual may belong to a community with a lower 
average civilisation, he may himself be more civilised than 
another individual belonging to a second community with a 
higher average. 

Grouping of tribe—The rate of advance of a whole people 
seems to depend in a marked degree upon the state of civilisa- 
tion of those individuals, forming an appreciable fraction of 
the whole, who occupy the highest place in the community 
in this respect. Whether we place this fraction at a quarter 
or an eighth or any lesser value is not material to the present 
argument. Tor the distribution of the population about the 
average in regard to any measurable quality, such as we here 
assume civilisation to be, is distinguished by a remarkable 
property which may thus be stated. If the numerical average 
of the whole community in respect of any measurable quantity 
has been ascertained, and if the corresponding average of the 
upper half of the same community is also ascertainable, a 
table can be constructed which enables us to say what is the 
average of the highest quarter, eighth, or any smaller fraction; 
provided always that we are dealing with numbers sufficiently 
large to allow the ordinary laws of probability to take effect. 
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We need, therefore, only fix our attention upon the amount 
by which the average civilisation of the upper half of any 
community exceeds the average of the whole; a quantity 
which for shortness may be called the average excess of civi- 
lisation. ‘The excess of all other fractions of the population 
can then be calculated. E 

Now though we have not the means of finding out what is 
the average excess of civilisation in regard to any particular 
community, yet all our knowledge of tribal.as compared with 
higher forms of society indicates that this average excess 1s 
much less in the tribal state than in our own (Part IL, 
Section V.). In other words the average individual of the 
upper half of the tribe is not so highly differentiated from 
the average individual of the whole tribe as among’ nations 
of the European type. Accordingly, whatever fraction of the 
population may be considered as possessing the chief power to 
drag forward the whole body—acting, in part, through new 
commercial methods and increased technical skill, in part 
through scholarly research and the development of social and 
religious truths—that fraction has less power in the tribal 
state than with us. It has less power because its degree of 
extension beyond the average position is not so great- The 
method of progression here indicated may almost be said to be 
worm-like, the effect of existing laws, popular’ schools, ‘and 
other means of education being to communicate the motion of 
the foremost part to the whole body. 

If, on the contrary, we regard the hinder part of the com- 
munity, there is a similar difference of extension to the rear, 
so that under the conditions of European civilisation there may 
actually be a small fraction of the community in a less civi- 
lised state than the same fraction of the tribal community. 
In the more mathematical treatment of the subject tn Part IT. 
of this report, I have pointed out that this fraction, if it exists, 
will be determined by the point at which the “ probability ” 
curves intersect one another. 

This treatment of the question, according to the doctrine of 
probabilities, enables us to express our ideas more clearly and 
to indicate certain definite results. In the first place, apart-from 
any physiological cause setting a limit to the development of 
the minds of natives (a cause which was considered in the last 
section to be of doubtful existence), we may expect to find a 
very few individual natives rivalling Europeans in their 
capacity for understanding and furthering the higher develop- 
ments of civilisation. We also conclude that they must con- 
stitute a much smaller percentage of the population than the 
corresponding group among Europeans, both on account of the 
lower average civilisation of the.tribe, and the much closer 
grouping of natives about the. mean position.. And lastly, it 
is evident that this closer grouping of tribal society, while 


giving its forward part less power to affect the motion of the 
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whole, has an opposite tendency in regard to the hinder part, 
since this portion of the body acts as less of a drag upon the 
rest of the body than with us. Any advance of a particular 
South African tribe is therefore likely to be more nearly simul- 
taneous than is the case in regard to a community of the 
European type. 


Conditions of tribal advance.—But this conclusion by no 
means settles the question whether the advance will be more 
rapid in one case than the other. We have to take into con- 
sideration more than the mere social structure of a community. 
Tribal natives enjoy many of the results of the most recent 
discoveries which make for progress. ‘The use of the bicycle, 
the sewing-machine, the watch, the telegraph, the railway, and 
the modern printing-press is now quite common, and enables 
them to advance in certain directions faster than our own 
ancestors. But the qualities which were called forth in dis- 
covering and adapting the scientific truths which have led 
to the invention of these instruments of civilisation have 
probably done niore to assist the capacity for progress of the 
European races than the instruments themselves. Even war, 
and the cruelties incident to our own religious and political 
struggles of the past, though they have temporarily retarded 
economic progress, have given peculiar force of character to 
the races which have experienced them, and have assisted in 
a marked degree to produce the change of social structure 
demanded by new economic conditions. Before the era of 
British supremacy, war of a defensive character had un- 
deoubtedly been one of the chief factors in strengthening the 
character and consolidating the organisation of) the Basuto 
people. 

Under European administrators the more violent methods 
of recasting, or of suddenly developing, the social system which 
have accompanied our own progress, are denied to the native 
races of South Africa. It depends largely on the degree in 

| which we can find peaceful substitutes for such agents of 
destruction and reconstruction whether the rate of advance 

' of the primitive tribal societies committed to our care becomes 

| greater or less than our own. The three chief instruments at 
our disposal to develop the character of individuals, and to 
shape native society as a whole for the higher economic con- 

! ditions which are pressing upon them from all sides, are the 

| Christian religion, the schools established in close connection 

' with that religion, and the law. Unless we can contrive to 
make these instruments act in concert, each will fail to 
produce its full effect: A second condition of their efficacious 
action is that they must not only be in the hands of Europeans, 
working for the benefit of the Bantu people, but that the most 
advanced and active individuals belonging to those tribal 
societies should have assigned to them’ their proper share in 
the work. 4 
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Lww as an instrument of education —¥nough has been said 
about the action of the schools and the missionary societies. 
But it may not be out of place to indicate in conclusion the 
educative effect of the third instrument at our command ; 
namely, the system of law which we apply to the native terri- 
tories. In the first part of my report I laid stress upon the 
intimate connection between law and education, and I con- 
eluded that just as law was one of the chief factors in 
determining a system of education, so was education one of 
the chief factors in producing a change in law. I passed in 
review the different amount of recognition given to customary 
native law by the various South African Governments at 
different periods in the history of the respective colonies and 
independent States. The means by which change of native 
law was brought about in each of these communities by educa- 
tion and other agencies was also discussed; and the extent to 
which there existed constitutional channels for the expression 
of native wishes in regard to such changes. It is unnecessary 
here to recapitulate all the conclusions which were arrived 
at in that report, or to indicate the documentary evidence on 
which the conclusions rested. In respect of the constitutional 
facilities given for the influence of native opinion upon law 
and local administrative action, it was found that Cape Colony 
and Basutoland were far ahead of the other South African 
communities. Actual observation of the characteristics of the 
Basuto people, and of the results upon their economic con- 
dition produced by the regulations under which they are 
governed, only confirms me in these conclusions as far as that 
territory is concerned. The difference in the actual progress 
made by them, as compared with the Bechuana tribes, is 
markedly great. But even more marked is the power shown 
by their foremost men of dealing with new social and economic 
conditions as they arise. In contrasting the two races we are 
led to the conclusion that school education is not capable of 
producing its full effect upon natives unless we give them in 
later life some opportunity of shaping their own destinies as a 
community. In cases in which the laws that determine the 
government of large bodies of natives are continually being 
altered, without sufficient reference to the persons affected, 
the results of school education conducted on European lines 
may even become a positive danger to the State. Danger also 
is to be apprehended when, on the contrary, native law, having 
been ascertained by European officials with the most scrupulous 
care, is thereupon embodied in a written code which makes no 
provision for such natural changes in custom as education 
necessarily tends to bring about. Under conditions which deny 
to natives all initiative in regard to the reform of their own 
laws, the popular interest in the schools speedily diminishes, 
and the rapidity of advance of the community as a whole 
receives a severe check. 
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Even more fatal to progress is neglect to provide minor 
administrative duties for those natives whose intelligence and 
character have both been sufficiently strengthened through 
their school education. Each government camp and mission 
station supplies an area in which some devolution of authority 
is possible, and some alterations of law and custom can be 
established such as may indicate the way to bring native law 
nearer to the paramount law of the British administration. 
These are the areas in which the tribal constitution of society 
will necessarily first undergo modification, and the fact that 
they are very limited in extent should cause the change to 
come with greater ease and rapidity. Each Assistant Com- 
missioner in his own camp has in point of fact a school for 
adults of the most effective kind, in which he can assist new 
methods of cultivation and develop new industries, and in 
which without much difficulty he can associate the native 
population with the conduct of minor local affairs, 


Devolution of responsibility necessary for advance.—In 
Basutoland the value of the principle of devolution has already 
been recognised for a long time. The schools of the Paris 
Mission are staffed with native teachers who are themselves 
Basutos, and who have in many cases been trained at Morija. 
Even in the preparatory classes for the Normal School itself 
there are no European teachers; these are reserved for the 
imstruction of such native students as are actually passing 
through the course for their teachers’ certificate. Thus, what 
with a native staff occupying almost every position in their 
school system, and what with native ministers soon to be a 
majority upon the highest Church council, the Paris Mission 
is Feaslosaly handing over much of her responsibility to the 
native church. She has her reward in the marked vitality of 
her whole organisation. 

The government, too, has cautiously introduced natives into 
administrative positions of minor importance, and there are 
other posts which may possibly fall to them in time, as, for 
instance, one or two assistant inspectorships of schools. But, 
as indicated in my first report, it is not only upon the executive 
side that the administration has perceived the advantages 
which follow when natives are allowed to exercise subsidiary 
forms of self-government. Under the Basutoland Regulations 
the judicial powers of chiefs are recognised both in their 
administration of native law in their own courts, and in their 
right to sit as assessors to the Assistant Commissioners and to 
the Resident Commissioner himself in cases of appeal. Finally 
the native law itself is prevented from becoming stereotyped 
by the creation of a Native Council which in reality has sub- 
ordinate legislative functions, though its acts have not hitherto 
been formally recognised by the Imperial Government. 

It is significant that in the first few sessions of this Council, 
one of the chief occupations of members has heen to revise the 
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so-called “ Laws of Moshesh,” a body of customary native law 
which was still left in its unwritten form except in the case of 
certain laws which the Council considered ought to be amended 
without delay. As these changes have not been disallowed 
either by the local or by the Imperial Government, they may 
be taken to be approved. Thus in a less authoritative fashion 
than by proclamation, but with equally binding effect upon the 
tribe, their subsidiary unwritten law is undergoing trans- 
formation at the hands of a native assembly which, though not 
elective, and only having advisory relations to its President, 
the Resident Commissioner, does in point of fact enable tribal 
opinion as a whole to produce alterations in recognised native 
custom. 

The effect of such a real devolution of responsibility upon 
natives themselves, taken in conjunction with their early 
history, has had a noticeable effect upon the Basuto people. 
They have the courage to think and to plan for themselves, * 
and they have the political instinct which is always prepared 
for compromise, where compromise does not interfere with- 
fundamental principles of statesmanship. In the conduct of 
the schools the effect of this spontaneity of temperament, and 
readiness to assume responsibility, is already noticeable, and 
will become more and more marked as time goes on. On one 
occasion I was invited to meet all the European missionaries 
belonging to the Paris Mission, and at their request I indicated. 
several of the matters in which it appeared to me that the 
school-system stood most urgently in need of reform. Some of 
my suggestions were received sympathetically, but others, in- 
volving considerable changes in the school curriculum, especi- 
ally in the direction of giving more manual occupations, were 
not discussed with any eagerness. One of the shrewdest and 
most experienced of the missionaries present begged me not to 
be disappointed, and added that if the same views had been 
adyocated when their native colleagues were present, they 
would probably have had quite a different reception. This 
proved to be the case, for when the subject was brought up 
again at the Vacation Course of lectures at Maseru, it excited. 
considerable interest among the native ministers and teachers 
who were present, and several teachers of their own accord,’ 
and without any financial help from the missionaries or 
government, began to try experiments in this direction as soon 
as they returned to their schools. 

If sufficient encouragement, therefore, is given to the native 
element of opinion to express itself in regard to the school- 
course, and if sufficient account is taken of the experiments - 
which native teachers are themselves making all the ‘while 
(experiments which they will not press upon the attention of 
Europeans unless they feel that this, the most original part of 
their work, is the part most interesting to the inspector or 
other visitor), theré is little fear but that the curriculum and 
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the methods of teaching will ultimately be adapted to native 
needs in a far more satisfactory manner than at present. 


Advance probably slower than for Europeans.—The influence 
of the Government, the influence of the first established and 
largest of the missions in the territory, and the still living 
influence of the greatest of their chiefs, have thus conspired to 
give the Basutos an unequalled chance among the native com- 
munities of South Africa; a chance, that is, of advancing as 
a tribe and not by the mere Europeanising of individuals. For 
them the educational limits aré probably wider than for any 
other native ‘tribe. Yet, however substantial their progress 
may be, it is not at all clear that at present they are liminish- 
ing the interval in civilisation which separates them from the 
rapidly advancing European communities of South Africa. In 
the case of the Bechuana tribes, taken as a whole, there cannot 
be much doubt but that the distance tends to increase year by 
year, and that all our own efforts, and all the efforts of the 
native population themselves, will be required to prevent them 
from becoming in'the future more of a retarding force than 
they are at the present day. To a united nation, pursuing a 
consistent and enlightened policy towards the native races, we 
can alone look for any adequate treatment of that most per- 
plexing of all South African problems—namely, the education 
and uplifting of the indigenous Bantu population. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE AFFAIRS 
COMMISSION. 


To 
His Excellency 
The High Commissioner. 


May it PLEASE Your EXCELLENCY, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners, having been appointed under Commission* 
issued by Your Excellency, dated the 22nd September, 1903, for the purposes here- 
inafter mentioned, have the honour to submit the following Report :— 


PREFACE. 


1. The Terms of Referencet to Your Excellency’s Commissioners were more 
especially to enquire into and report on the following matters :— 


(1) The status and condition of the Natives; the lines on which their natural 
advancement should proceed; their education, industrial training; 
and labour. 


(2) The tenure of land by Natives and the obligations to the State which it 
entails. : 


(3) Native law and administration. 

(4) The prohibition of the sale of liquor to Natives. 
(5) Native marriages. 

(6) The extent and effect of polygamy. 


2. The following resolution passed at the Bloemfontein Conference in March, 
1903, quoted in Your Excellency’s Commission, further indicated the scope of the 
work to be done :— 


“That in view of the coming Federation of South African Colonies, it is 
“desirable that a South African Commission be constituted to gather 
. “accurate information on certain affairs relating to the Natives and 
“Native administration, and to offer recommendations to the several 
“Governments concerned, with the object of arriving at a common under- 
“standing on questions of Native policy; such Commission to consist of 
“two representatives from each of the Colonies, and one each from 
“ Rhodesia and Basutoland, with the addition of a Chairman to be nomi- 

“nated by the High Commissioner.” 


3. In view of the comprehensive character of the Terms of Reference and 
the wide issues arising therefrom, it was essential to seek and admit full oral and 
written evidence from those competent to give it, and to visit not only each of the 
Colonies and Territories concerned, but those centres in each where dittering con- 
ditions obtain. 


4. It thereupon became necessary to indicate to the public the points upon 
which the opinions of witnesses were to be invited. This was done by means of a 


* Annexure 1. 5 t Annexure 2, 
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schedule of the subjects of enquiry* and a list of questions,t which showed clearly 
the scope of the enquiry and the lines on which the examination of witnesses would 
proceed. They were widely circulated and elicited valuable information. The 
replies to these questions are printed.t 


5. In pursuance of instructions, Interim Reports§ were submitted to Your 
Excellency at the conclusion of each session. 


_ 6._ The Commission held sittings at the following places, viz.:—Cape Town, 
King William’s Town, East London, Queen’s Town, Eady Frere, Butterworth, 
Umtata, Kokstad, Pietermaritzburg, Durban, Salisbury, Bulawayo, Mafeking, 
Bloemfontein, Maseru, Pretoria and Johannesburg. 


7. The witnesses, a list of whom is given,|| were either invited to give or, in 
response to advertisement, proffered their evidence. They represented the views 
of officials, politicians, ministers of religion and missionaries, lawyers, educa- 
tionalists, land-owners, farmers, traders, municipalities and other public bodies, 
employers of labour, and Natives of all classes. 


8. The Commission desires to record its appreciation of the readiness in general 
of invited witnesses to attend, often at much personal inconvenience, for the purpose 
of giving evidence, and of the frank manner in which the questions were answered 
by them. ; 


9. In addition to the oral evidence! and the written replies to questions, 
numerous communications bearing more or less upon the subjects of enquiry were 
received. 


10. Opportunities were taken to visit and inspect certain Native Educational 
and Industrial Institutions, Municipal Locations, Location Reserves, Land Settle- 
ments, Allotments, Labour Compounds and Hospitals. These visits atforded, by 
means of personal observation, much useful information to the Commission on some 
of the most important features of its work. 


11. There have been unavoidable adjournments which interrupted the work 
and so delayed the final Report. 


HISTORICAL. 


12. It is important, before proceeding further, to state briefly certain histori- 
cal facts affecting the Natives of the Colonies and Possessions within the sphere of 
enquiry. 


CAPE COLONY. 


13. The Cape Colony became a Possession of Great Britain by its formal 
cession, during 1814, by the Prince of the United Netherlands in consideration of 
the payment ot £6,000,000; an arrangement which was confirmed the following year 
by the International Congress of Vienna. British troops had then been in occupa- 
tion for eight years, dating from the capitulation of Governor Janssens after the 
battle of Blaauwberg in 1806. 


14. At that time the Colony was bounded on the east by the Fish River and 
on the north by Bushmanland, an almost uninhabitable tract of country south of 
the Orange River. Gradually it extended, until by the incorporation of East 
Griqualand in 1879, Pondoland in 1894, and British Bechuanaland in 1895, it reached 
its present limits. It embraces an area of 276,565 square miles, and has a popula- 
tion of 2,409,804, consisting of 579,741 Europeans, 1,424,787 Natives, 395,369 
coloured people of mixed race and Malays, and 9,907 Asiatics. It has had 
Responsible Government since 1872. 


* Annexure 3, t Annexure 4. ¢ Appendix D 
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15. The earliest known inhabitants of the Cape Colony were Hottentots and 
Bushmen, the latter a pigmy race of hunters, ycllow in colour, without any form of 
government other than parental, and quite incapable of adopting the habits of 
European civilisation. The Hottentots were a nomadic pastoral people not dis- 
similar to the Bushmen in avpearance. Whence they came is not known, but they 
annear to have been fully established as early as the 15th century. Their govern- 
ment was a weak despotism varying in efficiency with the character of the Chief. 
Socially they were superior to the Bushmen, and they were able to adapt themselves 
to European modes of life. Few pure types of either race remain, though many of 
their characteristics are prescrved in the coloured people who constitute a consider- 
able proportion of the population. 


16. The Natives inhabiting the eastern portion of the Colony to-day, known 
generally as the Kafirs, are an offshoot of the great Bantu race believed to have 
sorung originally from Central Africa. They are first heard of in connection with 
South African history in 1593, when the “Santo Alberto” was wrecked on the coast 
south of the Umtata River, and words mentioned as used by the savages are readily 
recognisable as being of Bantu origin. In the 17th century the Fish River was the 
boundary between the Kafirs and the Hottentots; in the 18th century Kafirs were 
encroaching on the Zuurveld west of the Fish River, and in 1798 a horde of them 
ravaged as far west as George, where they were turned back by the burghers of 
Stellenbosch. No Kafir tribe has at any time permanently established itself west 
of the Fish River. The conquests of the cruel and tyrannical Zulu Chiefs, Tshaka 
and Dingana, at the beginning of the 19th century, caused internal redistribution 
of the Xosa tribes, but the presence of Euroncan settlers in the Colony prevented 
the advance westward which would otherwise probably have taken place. The 
greater part of the Native population of the Colony is now to be found in the 
Transkeian Territories lying between the Kei and the Umzimkulu Rivers, where 
their traditional manner of life is more closely followed than elsewhere. 


1/. In 1880 an important Cape Colonial Commission upon Native Laws and 
Customs was appointed, and as an outcome of its recommendations the Transkeian 
Territories Penal Code was adopted. It embodies in a convenient form the spirit 
of the statute and common law of the Colony, from which it differs only in pro- 
viding for the punishment of criminal offences arising peculiarly from local abori- 
ginal conditions and in the adoption of certain principles of the Native spoor law. 


18. Reference to the annexed table* will show the comparative increase of 
the European and Native populations of this and the other Colonics and Possessions 
where obtainable. 


NATAL. 


19. Natal was discovered by Vasco da Gama in 1497. In the years 1836-38 
a large body of Dutch farmers from Cape Colony migrated thereto. In 1842 it was 
occupied by the British, and in 1843 was proclaimed a British Possession. It was 
treated as a district of the Cape Colony until 1845, when Letters Patent were issued 
creating it a separate Colony with a Lieutenant-Governor subordinate to the Gover- 
nor of the Cape Colony. In 1856 Natal became a distinct Government, and in 1893 
was given Responsible Government. 


50. Zululand, with which had previously been incorporated the territories of 
the Native Chiefs Umbegeza and Sambana and the Amatongaland Protectorate, 
was annexed to Natal in 1897, and in 1903 the area constituting what is known as 
the Northern Districts was transferred from the Transvaal Colony and became part 
of Natal, which now embraces an arca of 36,173 square miles and has a population 
of 1,108,754, consisting of 97,109 Europeans, 100,918 Indians, 6,686 coloured people, 
and 904,041 Natives. 


21. Inthe early part of the last century the despotic rule of the Zulu Chiefs 
caused many of the formerly independent tribes to flee from Zululand and Natal. 


F. T 
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Many sections of tribes fled into the Cape Colony, largely contributing to the Native 
population there; others broke northwards into the Transvaal and Matabeleland, 
while some migrated across the Zambesi River into Central Africa. 


22. During the rule of Tshaka and Dingana, Natal, as distinguished from 
Zululand, became transformed from a country with an estimated Native population 
of 100,000 to one with a few remnants of tribes who were forced to seek inaccessible 
parts as a refuge from their oppressors. Thus, on the arrival of the first Dutch 
settlers, there was but a small Native population in Natal. From 1839, the year 
in which Dingana was defeated by the Dutch immigrants, and for some years after, 
many of the Native refugees from Natal returned from Zululand and other parts 
to re-occupy their ancient homes, accompanied by others who preferred the pro- 
tection of the European settlers to savage rule. 


23. In 1838 there were estimated to be in Natal proper about 10,000 Natives. 
These were all that were left out of the population of 100,000 believed to have been 
previously settled there. In 1843, many Natives having taken the opportunity 
afforded to return to Natal, the population had increased to 50,000, and is at the 
present time given at 700,668, exclusive of Zululand. 


24. Law No. 19, 1891, of the Colony of Natal, enacts what is known as the 
Code of Native Law; it does not abrogate Native unwr:tten law and it comprises 
enerally the main principles of Native law which were first codified in a more 
imited way in 1878. Law No. 19, 1891, has been repeatedly amended since 1893, 
when Responsible Government was given to Natal. It has not been extended to the 
Province of Zululand, where uncodified Native law is administered. It has been 
extended to the Northern Districts recently transferred to Natal. The Native High 
Court, Magistrates and Chiefs administer Native law as already described under 
limitations as to jurisdiction defined by law. The Governor is Supreme Chief of 
the Native population in the Province of Zululand, with powers and authority 
defined by section 7 of Law No. 44, 1887, and in the rest of the Colony as defined 
by this law, amended by Law No. 19, 1891, enacting the Code.. Chiefs have power 
to try all civil cases, divorces excepted, between Natives. In the Province of Zulu- 
land they have considerable criminal jurisdiction, but in the rest of the Colony this 
jurisdiction is much narrower. Appeals from Chiefs may go to the Magistrates 
or direct to the Native High Court. In addition to Law No. 19, 1891, and its 
amendments, and uncodified Native law, the Natives of Natal are also subject to 
special laws applicable to them only. Where the Code, or Native law, or special 
laws do not apply, then the Natives come under the ordinary Colonial law as applic- 
able to Europeans. 


ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 


25. The settlement of this Colony by Europeans was brought about by the 
Great Boer Trek of 1836 from the Cape Colony. At that time the Dutch immi- 
grants settled around Winburg and along the Caledon River, but it was not until 
1848, owing to troubles between the European settlers and the Natives, that the 
territory was proclaimed part of Her Majesty's Dominions. In 1854 the British 
Government resolved upon its abandonment, and, under the Convention of Bloem- 
fontein, it became an independent Republic under the name of the Orange Free 
State. In 1900 the State was annexed as a Crown Colony and is now known as the 
Orange River Colony. The area is about 55,180 square miles, with a population of 
385,045, made up as follows :—143,419 Europeans, 6,160 coloured people and 
Asiatics, and 235,466 Natives. 


26. This Colony has not within record heen occupied to any large extent by 
Native tribes of importance, but in the early part of the 19th century portions of 
the country immediately north of the Orange River and extending to the Modder 
River were inhabited by Griquas, a people of mixed Hottentot and slave descent 
with an infusion of European blood. They were found there by the Dutch settlers 
when the latter arrived in 1838. Towards the east the country was hilly and was 
occupied by the Basuto, with whom the settlers were more than once at war. In 
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1866 the Dutch defeated the Basuto Chief Moshesh, who was compelled to cede to 
them a great portion of his best agricultural land now known as the Conquered 
Territory and lying north-west and west of the present border of Basutoland. 


27. The Native population is now made up from various tribes: Basuto, Fingo, 
Bechuana, Bathlokoa, Koranna, and others of Hottentot and Bushmen descent, the 
prevailing type being Barolong, who are a branch of the Bechuana family. These 
fragments dispersed themselves among the European settlers, and their affairs have 
been administered under the common law of the country, subject to certain class 
legislation. The Natives are not allowed to acquire land. 


TRANSVAAL. 


28. As with Natal and the Orange River Colony, the first European settlers 
in the Transvaal were emigrant farmers who left the Cape in 1836. On the annexa- 
tion of Natal many of these settlers recrossed the Drakensberg and settled, some in 
the Orange River Colony and others in the country north of the Vaal River. In 
1852, under the Sand River Convention, their independence was recognised. In 
1877 the South African Republic, as the country was then called, was proclaimed 
British territory. Retrocession followed in 1881, and in 1900 it was again annexed 
to the British Dominions. It comprises an area of 111,196 square miles, with a 
population of 1,268,716, consisting of 299,327 Europeans, 23,891 coloured people 
and Asiatics, and 945,498- Natives, of whom 133,745 are estimated to be Natives 
from other parts of South Africa temporarily resident for labour purposes. 


29. The central and western districts of the Transvaal were the first definite 
resting-place of the large body of Zulus which under Umzilikazi fled from Tshaka’s 
rule in 1817. The various Bechuana and Bapedi tribes then inhabiting the Trans- 
vaal were overwhelmed by Umzilikazi and either exterminated, driven away or 
compelled to submit to his rule. In 1830 Umzilikazi, fearing further attacks from 
Dingana’s army, which he had fought the previous year, moved west, occupying 
the Marico district, whence he was ultimately driven north by the Dutch into the 
country now known as Matabeleland. The subdued and scattered tribes thence- 
forward enjoyed comparative immunity from war with other tribes, but they came 
into collision from time to time with the white settlers. - 


30. The majority of the Natives in the Transvaal belong to what may be called 
the central group of the South African Natives, 7.e., the Bechuana and those tribes 
whose people went to make up the present Basuto nation. There are, however, to 
be found many Natives of the Swazi, Zulu, Matabele, Shangana, Magwamba 
and other tribes living there, some under petty Chiefs, and others as independent 
families on private farms. The majority of the Natives in the Transvaal are to 
be found in the northern and eastern districts. 


31. Up to 1885 there was no special law in the Transvaal for regulating 
Native administration. In that year the late Republic made legal provision for :— 


(1) The recognition of existing Native laws and customs not repugnant to 
the general principles of civilisation. 


(2) The appointment of officers to exercise the authority formerly exercised 
by Chiefs. 


(8) The constitution of the President as Paramount Chief of all Natives in 
the Republic. 


_ _32. By the Grondwet no equality between white and black was to be recognised 
in Church or State. 


SWAZILAND. 


33. Swaziland lies between the Transvaal, Natal and the Portuguese 
possessions. 
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34. It comprises an area of 6,536 square miles, with a population of 898 
Europeans, 55 coloured people, and 84,531 Natives. The people belong to the Zulu- 
speaking race. 


35. Though never incorporated with the late South African Republic, it came 
under the laws of the Republic for administrative purposes. It is now a dependency 
of the Crown, administered by the Governor of the Transvaal Colony, and a special 
Commission is sitting to determine questions affecting its future settlement. 


BASUTOLAND. 


36. Basutoland comprises an area of 10,293 square miles, and is situated 
between the Cape Colony, Natal, and the Orange River Colony. It has a population 
of 348,848, of whom 895 are Europeans, 163 coloured people, 59 Asiatics, and 
347,731 Natives. 


37. The recorded history of Basutoland dates back to the early part of the 
19th century. In those disturbed times a Chief of the Bakwena tribe, by name 
Moshesh, was living near the Caledon River. A native of great resource and 
ability, he rose to eminence, and, taking up his abode at Thaba Bosigo, succeeded 
in gathering around him many of the remnants of Sesuto-speaking tribes which 
had been shattered by warlike marauders. In this fashion he mustered a great 
following and consolidated it into what is now known as the Basuto nation. 


38. The recognition of Basutoland as a Native State took place in the year 
1842. 


39. In 1852 an expedition under General Cathcart entered Basutoland to 
exact reparation from the Basuto for their depredations in the Orange River 
Sovereignty, and an action was fought at the Berea which resulted in the capture 
of a large number of cattle by the British and was followed by an expression of 
pene from Moshesh. For the next sixteen years there was intermittent war 

etween the Orange Free State and Basutoland, until, in 1868, the territory was 
proclaimed British and was annexed to the Cape Colony in 1871. 


40. From the close of 1880 until 1884 the country was in a state of revolt and 
resistance to the authority of the Cape Government. This period ended in its dis- 
annexation by the Cape Colony, and administration was resumed by the Imperial 
Government in 1884. 


41. The territory is administered by a Resident Commissioner under the 
direction of the High Commissioner for South Africa, in whom is vested the legis- 
lative authority, which is exercised by Proclamation. 


42. The law of the Cape Colony as it existed in 1884 has effect so far as the 
circumstances of the country permit. Regulations provide for the establishment 
of Courts of the Resident Commissioner and Assistant Commissioners, and confer 
jurisdiction upon recognised Native chiefs in purely Native cases in which Native 
law may be administered. In all cases there is right of appeal to the Resident 
Commissioner. 


RHODESIA. 


43. That portion of the British South Africa Company’s territories which falls 
within the scope of the Commission’s enquiries is known as Southern Rhodesia, and 
comprises the Provinces of Mashonaland and Matabeleland, with an area of 143,830 
square miles. The territory was, in 1888, declared to be under British influence 
and, certain powers of administration having been granted in 1889 by Royal Charter 
to enable it to carry out the objects for which it was formed, the Chartered Company 
occupied the country in 1890. 
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44. In 1893 the Matabele came into conflict with the forces of the Chartered 
Company and were, after some severe fighting, reduced to submission. In 1896 
fighting a ensued with the Matabele, who were joined by the Mashona, peace 
being finally established in 1897. i 


45. The population of the territory is set down at 605,764, made up of 12,623 
Europeans, 1,944 coloured people and Asiatics, and 591,197 Natives, of whom 20,367 
are residing temporarily in the country for labour purposes. 


46. Thé Natives of Southern Rhodesia consist chiefly of :— 


(a) The Matabele or Mandebele, who inhabit the Province named after them 
and are the descendants of the great Zulu following which under 
Umzilikazi broke away from Tshaka’s rule in 1817, and, after many 
warlike vicissitudes, settled between the Limpopo and Zambesi Rivers. 
The Barozwe, a physically inferior branch of the Bantu race, then 
inhabiting that part, succumbed to their powerful enemies, and, much 
reduced in numbers, retired into Mashonaland. 


(b) The Mashona or Baswina, the inhabitants of Mashonaland, who are the 
descendants of the once powerful Makaranga tribe which in the early 
part of the 16th century was found living in the country south of the 
Zambesi stretching from the sea westwards. Discord and oppression 
destroyed the power of this tribe. The survivors are now divided into 
clans of varying strength, each under independent chieftains. During 
the latter half of the 18th century a number of small tribes from 
Central Africa found their way across the Zambesi and settled in 
Mashonaland. These people appear to have been of the same stock 
as the Makaranga, their language and customs being similar. Scattered 
about in the southern parts are to be found relics of the once fairly 
numerous Barozwe. The Mashonaland Natives suffered severely from 
the incursions of the Matabele, and came under their sway. 


47. The Province is administered under an Order in Council, which provides 
for a Constitution with large powers of control to the High Commissioner for South 
Africa. 


48. The laws of the Cape Colony were adopted for administrative purposes 
unti] June, 1891, when fresh legislation ensued. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


49. This territory, which comprises an area of about 275,000 square miles and 
was proclaimed a British Protectorate in 1885, is governed by a Resident Commis- 
sioner under the direction of the High Commissioner. It has a population of 1,004 
Europeans, 119,411 Natives, and 361 coloured people. The Natives are of the 
Bamangwato, Bakhatla, Barolong, Bangwaketsi and Bakwena tribes. Scattered 
through the Bechuana are families and individuals of the Bakalahari tribe who, 
formerly slaves, are still largely dependent upon the Bechuana for their livelihood. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


50. From the preceding historical outline it will be seen that the Commission’s 
enquiries embraced a large and varied area, totalling, approximately, 914,773 square 
miles, with a population of 1,135,016 Europeans and 4,652,662 Natives, and that at 
one period or another aboriginal races of Bantu origin were in occupation of the 
greater part of this land, being displaced at intervals by European advance or by 
the ravages of other tribes which alternately asserted their dominance, This area 
is composed of seven Colonies and Possessions, each with its own Administration, 
legislating and conducting its affairs independently of its neighbours. 


51. The diverse character of legislation in South Africa is shown in the 
Comparative Digest of Laws affecting Natives* compiled at the request of the Com- 
mission by Mr. Advocate McGregor, of the Cape Colony Bar. A study of the Digest 
reveals differences of law even between Divisions of the same Colony. 


52. On all important questions, although marked differences exist, it should 
be possible to arrive at uniform principles to be followed in the future policy of 
South African Governments, but the diverse conditions under which different 
sections of the Natives live, and the varying degrees of civilised advancement to 
which they have attained, suggest the impracticability of immediate uniformity in 
Native administration. In illustration of this may be cited the conditions prevailing 
in various parts of South Africa, where are to be found Natives comparatively 
advanced in the scale of civilisation, holding land in their own right, and in the 
same neighbourhood masses who still cling to the tribal system and communal occu- 
pation of land. 


53. That the Cape Colony has recognised the need for flexible Native adminis- 
tration based on varying local conditions is shown by the fact that in the Transkeian 
Territories legislation 1s still by Governor’s Proclamation, except where an Act of 
Parliament by express provision extends its application beyond the Kei. Greater 
tolerance also is there given to such customs as polygamy and “lobolo,” and 
claimants for the restoration of dowry cattle on desertion by the wife may bring 
their cases for adjudication before the Magistrate; while in the Colony proper, 
although the rights of children by marriages contracted according to Native custom 
are secured by the Native Successions Act, claims for the recovery of “lobolo” cattle 
are not entertained in the Law Courts. 


54. Again, Zululand, which is incorporated with Natal, is not subject to the 
Code of Native Law which prevails in the remainder of the Colony. 


55. It is obvious that advance towards general assimilation of laws affecting 
Natives throughout the various Colonies and Possessions of South Africa must of 
necessity be slow. 


56. The early part of the last century may be adopted as the period at which 
Europeans came actively into contact with the Bantu tribes, none of whom, there- 
fore, have been under the influence of civilisation for more than a century—some of 
them for much less. 


57. The advisability of harmonising so far as practicable the direction of 
Native affairs in the various States of South Africa is admitted. Uniformity of 
practice also should be aimed at, but reckoning must be taken of the process of 
evolution and the effect of changes upon people passing from semi-savage life to 
enlightenment. 


* Appendix A. 


DEFINITION OF “NATIVE.” 


58. One of the first difficulties presented in connection with the consideration 
of laws was the varying definitions therein of the term “ Native.” So great indeed 
is the variation that in the same Colony it has several meanings. 


59. In the CAPE COLONY, for instance, the practice is to define “ Native” 
in every Act in which the word occurs. The definition in one of the latest Acts, 
viz., No. 40 of 1902, relative to Native locations, is :— 


“ Any Kafir, Fingo, Zulu, Mosuto, Damara, Hottentot, Bushman, Bechuana, 
“Koranna or any other aboriginal Native of South or Central Africa, 
“but shall not include any Native while serving in any of His Majesty’s 
“Ships and while in uniform.” 


60. The Glen Grey Act enumerates Kafirs, Fingos, Basutos, Zulus, Hottentots, 
Bushmen, and adds “ and the like.” d 


61. In the Liquor Law, 1898, the definition is :— 
“ Any Kafir, Fingo, Basuto, Damara, Hottentot, Bushman, or Koranna.” 


62. In NATAL there is a special law, No. 14 of 1888 (To Extend and Define 
the meaning of “ Native”), of which clause 1 reads :— 


“The word ‘ Native’ shall mean all members of the aboriginal races or tribes 
“of Africa south of the Equator, including liberated Africans commonly 
“called ‘Amandawo’ who are not exempted from the operation of 
“Native Law in terms of Law No. 28 of 1865: Provided, that Griquas 
“and Hottentots shall not come under the provisions of this law: Pro- 
“vided, further, however, that the provisions of Law No. 22 of 1878, 
“entituled ‘Law to Prohibit the Sale and Disposal of Spirits and other 
“Tntoxicating Liquor to Persons of the Native Race,’ shall extend and 
“be applicable to Griquas and Hottentots.” 


63. Provision is made by Law No. 28 of 1865 to exempt certain Natives from 
Native law, after which, according to Law No. 14 of 1888, they do not come under 
the above definition, except for the purposes of the Liquor Act. 


64. In the Liquor Act of 1896 the word “ Native” means and includes :— 


“ All members of the aboriginal races or tribes of Africa south of the Equator, 
“including liberated Africans, commonly called ‘Amandawo,’ and 
“ whether exempted or not exempted from the operation of Native Law, 
“and Griquas and Hottentots, and any person whose parents come under 
“the description of Natives, Griquas or Hottentots.” 


65. Under the late TRANSVAAL Republic the definition under Law No. 28 
of 1895 read :— 
“ Any person of any kind belonging to or being a descendant of any Native 
“races of South Africa whatever.” 
66. Under Law No. 23 of 1899 :— 
“The word ‘ Native’ shall apply to the males of all ‘coloured people’ and 
“coloured races of South Africa.” 
67. Under Law No. 19 of 1898 (Liquor Law) :— 


“The term ‘coloured person’ shall signify any African or Asiatic Native or 
“coloured Americans or St. Helena person, Coolie or Chinaman, 
“whether male or female.” 
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68. Under Proclamation by the British Government, No. 37 of 1901 (Pass 
Law), the definition was :— 


“Every male person above the age of 14 years, belonging to any of the 
“aboriginal races or tribes of Africa south of the Equator, and every 
“male person, one of whose parents belongs to any such race or tribe 
as aforesaid.” 


69. By an amending Ordinance for the ed of the Pass Law there was 
an alteration providing that both parents must belong to an aboriginal race. 


70. In the ORANGE RIVER COLONY Law No. 8 of 1893 reads :— 


“The expression ‘coloured person’ or ‘coloured persons’ anvearing in this 
“law shall be interpreted and taken, unless the context clearly forbids 
“it, to apply to Bnd include a man or men as well as woman or women 
“above the age or estimated age of 16 years of any Native tribe in South 
“ Africa, and also all coloured persons, and all who, in accordance with 
“Jaw or custom, are called coloured persons, or are treated as such, of 
“ whatever race or nationality they may be.” : 


_ 1. In RHODESIA there is a definition in Section 3 of the Order in Council, 
viz. :— 
“Any person not of European descent who is a Native of South Africa or 
“Central Africa.” 


72. These variations are quoted in order to show the difficulty with which the 
Commission was confronted. lt was imperative to clear the position, and a reso- 
lution was therefore passed to the following effect :— 


For the purposes of the Report, the word “ Native ” is used by the Commission 
in the sense accepted in the several British Colonies and Possessions in 
South Africa. 


73. There, however, the matter did not end, for it appeared of the utmost 
importance to proceed further and suggest a broad definition for future adoption. 
This is admittedly a most perplexing problem. It is notorious that a creat deal of 
racial inter-mixture has taken place, and many of the so-called coloured people have, 
by their industry, intelligence and self-respect, raised themselves to a high standard. 
In coming to a conclusion, due weicht was given to the circumstances under which 
many of the class above-mentioned have attained their present worthy position, 
which it is not proposed to disturb. But there should be a basis upon which the 
Colonies shal-avproach each other with a view to a common understanding. 


74. The Commission recommends :— 


That the word “ Native ” shall be taken to mean an aboriginal inhabitant of 
Africa, south of the Equator, and to include half-castes and their 
descendants by Natives. 


LAND TENURE. 


75. The first item of reference, and perhaps the most important, is Land 
Tenure. From it there is a common origin of many serious Native problems. It 
dominates and pervades every other question, it is the bedrock of the Native’s present 
economic position, and largely affects his social system. It was clear from the 
mass of evidence tendered that the public attention to a great extent centred 
round it. 


76. In order to reduce the subject to suitable proportions for consideration, 
it was divided into five principal sub-sections, viz. :— 


(a) Communal Occupation. 

(b) Individual Tenure. 

(c) Squatting. 

(d) Purchase and Leasing. 

(e) Vesting of Appropriated Lands in Trust. 
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77. Before treating these sub-sections in detail, it is necessary to outline the 
land system now obtaining in each Colony and Possession. 


78. In the CAPE COLONY, Natives occupy land as follows :— 


(a) In locations or reserves set apart for Native occupation. 

(b) In locations on private property. 

(c) As servants in continuous employment of land-owners. 

(d) As holders of individual titles in freehold or leasehold or under quitrent 
tenure. 

(e) In urban locations. 


79. There are in this Colony 6,400,000 morgen (=13,440,000 acres) of land 
reserved for Natives, carrying a population of 1,057,610 persons, giving an average 
of 6 morgen (=124 acres) per Native, or a density of 50 persons per square mile. 


80. There is, in addition, a population of 39,506 Natives living on 1,263 private 
locations established under Act No. 30 of 1898. The balance of the Native pop 
lation will be living as domestic servants on farms, or on Native farms, together 
estimated at 213,843, or in town locations, estimated at 113,828. 


81. The policy followed by the Government of the Cape Colony in respect of 
Native land tenure has been, to begin by adopting the communal system of occupa- 
tion observed by tribes in their independent state, and, by gradually adapting it 
to the changing conditions of life attendant upon the march of civilisation, bile 
at the same time establishing a just and sound administration of their personal as 
well as tribal affairs, to prepare the way for recognition by the people of the advan- 
tages of an individual system tending towards assimilation of European methods. 
Upon peaceable annexation of territory where tribes continued in occupation as 
before, or upon conquest of territory upon which loyal tribes or clans were in the 
early days located as a means of protection to the settler population from the 
frequent raids and disturbances created by those beyond the frontier, the rights and 
obligations pertaining to the land passed to or have been assumed by the Crown. 
In the first case, then existing lines of occupation were recognised, and in respect 
of later annexations the people were assured of full protection in the enjoyment of 
their rights in the land without, in most instances, any formal act of reservation 
or insistence upon any special conditions other than fealty to the Crown. In the 
other case of allied tribes under Government rule being located on conquered terri- 
tory, the land was sub-divided into locations and reserves and set apart for the 
use of the tribe either by Proclamation (as, for example, the Herschel Reserve), 
or by title (as in Fingoland), or without such formal reservation (e.g., the Ox Kraal 
and Kamastone Locations), subject always to the express or implied condition of 
forfeiture for rebellion. 


82. The initial step of importance in the administration of land matters has 
been the registration of occupiers for hut or, as it might properly be called, land tax 
purposes. Thereafter, the sub-division of the whole tribal area into locations has 
been effected, boundaries being at first widely fixed, and subsequently demarcated 
according as circumstances permitted. 


83. In this process the tribal influence of the Chief has been kept under control 
‘and, according to his character, utilised. The power of allotting lands has been 
vested in the Governor, but in general has continued to be exercised by the Headmen 
subject to the decision of Magistrates in cases of dispute. 


84. The system of individual tenure introduced first at the Kat River Settle- 
ment, and subsequently followed until modified by the Glen Grey Act, was to divide 
each location into a'sufficient number of arable and residential allotments to enable 
grants under title being made to Native occupiers, the remaining extent being 
reserved for the use of registered holders of allotments as commonage under the 
management of a local body elected by them and acting under regulations approved 
by the Government. This system the Legislature definitely approved by the pro- 
visions of Act No. 40 of 1879, and it is well to note that, throughout, a measure of 
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protection has been and is still afforded by the condition of title deed requiring the 
consent of the Government to any transfer of a grant, the Government being thus 
enabled to carry out the principle of one man one lot, the arable allotment and 
building lot being regarded as one, and the better to secure enjoyment of the rights 
of occupation by the people for whom the land was reserved. 


85. The desire of the Government to promote the moral and material interests 
of the Natives by commutation of tenure led to the introduction of the measure in 
some of the earlier instances—notably those of the locations in the Peddie Division 
and in Gcalekaland—in parts where the people were not prepared for it; the surveys 
thus proving abortive. On the whole, however, the evidence shows that the system 
has been successful and is undoubtedly appreciated, but two important drawbacks 
are noticeable. First, in the large number of cases the building lots, which were 
laid out for the most part without regard to the then existing lines of occupation or 
mode of life, have never been taken up. The survey contemplated the establishment 
of villages, involving changes which, apart from other considerations that raise 
doubts as to the desirability of the system in this respect, the people were insuffi- 
ciently advanced to accept. Second, in the absence of provision for some simple 
means of effecting or insisting upon the necessary transfer when property has 
changed hands by death of the registered holder or otherwise, many of the titles 
to pinements remain in the names of the original holders, and in some cases the cost 
to the rightful owners of putting through consecutive deferred transfers, as com- 
pared with the value of the land, is so disproportionate as to be prohibitive. More- 
over, there is a serious difficulty affecting transfer, arising out of the peculiar 
condition of the law in respect of Native succession, to which reference is made else- 
where. 


86. These objections or difficulties have been met or remedied under the 
system provided for in the Glen Grey Act, No. 25 of 1894. This Act lays down 
in broad detail the basis upon which change of tenure should be carried out in 
Native areas. Districts occupied by Natives to which the Act is applied are divided 
into locations for local government purposes. Lists of the persons in occupation of 
and claiming allotments are framed by an officer appointed for the purpose, who, 
in company with a surveyor, undertakes a complete inspection, during which a 
preliminary survey is made, the number and size of allotments and the position of 
the grazing or commonage land roughly determined as far as practicable accordin 
to existing lines of occupation, and any re-arrangement of arable lands deeme 
advisable tentatively settled in the presence of the parties concerned. The impartial 
investigation, adjustment and settlement of disputes and difficulties preceding 
detailed survey have gone far, not only to remove prejudice and misapprehension 
from the minds of the Natives, but also to facilitate subsequent work. Upon com- 
pletion of the preliminary work the detailed survey is taken in hand under the 
guidance of the surveyor and in consultation with the Magistrate employed during 
the inspection, and notice is issued for the initial payment of survey expenses and 
cost of title, averaging about £3 10s., which is in the first instance advanced by 
the Government. Half the amount is repayable in the first year and the balance in 
four equal annual instalments. 


87. The broad principles recognised in this form of tenure may be summarised 
as follows :— 


(1) The grant is subject to the payment of perpetual quitrent at the rate of 
15s. per five-morgen allotment, which is the average, and 3s. for every 
additional morgen, and survey expenses including cost of title. 

(2) It is inalienable without the Governor’s consent. 


(3) It is hereditable according to the law of primogeniture as observed by 
the Natives themselves, powers of disherison for good cause and after 
due enquiry being conceded. 


(4) Transfer upon approval of the Governor or according to the table of 
succession is effected by simple endorsement of the Resident Magis- 
trate upon payment of a registration fee of 2s. 6d. 


(5) It cannot be sub-divided or sub-let. 
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(6) Rights of way and rine of expropriation for public pre are 
reserved, mineral rights being subject to the provisions of the Mineral 
Law of the Colony. 


(7) It is liable to forfeiture for non-fulfilment of conditions, particularly 
for :— 


(a) Rebellion. 

(b) Conviction of theft. 

(c) Non-beneficial occupation. 

(2) Non-payment of outstanding instalments of survey expenses or 
quitrent, after summary process of distraint. 


(8) The value of the land cannot be counted for the purpose of qualifying 
for the franchise. 


88. In the Glen Grey district the land is liable to execution for debt, but not 
in the districts of Fingoland, where a similar system of sub-division has been applied. 
Grazing and water rights are subject to regulation by a local body under Govern- 
ment control. At the outset no building sites are surveyed, although provision is 
made for such grants, upon the holder of an allotment erecting, or giving proof of 
his intention to erect, a substantial building. “From the fact that few applications 
have been made for title to such sites it can be concluded that the people are not 
prepared for this part of the measure, their mode of life being unsuited to the 
conditions belonging to village centres. 


89. In a number of instances, in arranging for re-settlement of lands vacated 
as the result of wars, recognition of good services rendered by loyal Natives has been 
Mas in the form of individual grants, notably in the old Tambookie Location (Glen 

rey), in Emigrant Tembuland (Scalanga), the Tsolo district, and the King William’s 
Town Division. In each of such cases the right to transfer has been reserved, and 
forfeiture for rebellion provided for, but in other respects the conditions of such 
special grants do not differ materially from those of ordinary titles. Encourage- 
ment has also been given in the direction of conversion of tenure by the law (Act 
No. 16 of 1899) providing for individual grants to Chiefs under conditions based 
on Act No. 25 of 1894. 


90. Outside tribal areas there has not been, nor is there at present, any bar to 
the acquisition of landed property by Natives. In the European district of Elliot, 
in Tembuland, certain farms were sold to Europeans with the special condition that 
transfer should not take place without the sanction of the Governor. The reser- 
vation has been used in some cases to bar purchase by Natives, but has not been 
stringently maintained, and similar protection in another part of the same district 
in favour of Native holders has also been set aside. The occupation of private 
property by Natives who are not the owners of such properties or lessees paying 
annual rent of a certain value under a bond fide written lease (£36 for a sole lessee, 
£48 for two joint lessees, and £12 for each additional lessee) or who are not in the 
bond fide and continuous employment of owners is discouraged. Such occupation 
of private property by Natives constitutes a private location, for the establishment 
of which a licence is required by law, which is issued only upon the authority of the 
Governor and with the consent of the Divisional Council. Licence fees amounting 
to £1 per annum for each male adult, as well as hut tax of 10s. per hut, are payable 
by the owner of the land. Exemption from licence fees can be granted by the local 
Inspector in respect of labour tenants. This exemption having been obtained there 
is no control or supervision or record kept of the terms and conditions of the contract 
which is left entirely to private arrangement between the landlord and tenant. The 
law (Act No. 30 of 1899) does not operate within municipalities, although municipal 
bodies are empowered by the Act to apply its provisions by regulations. 


91. In NATAL, Natives occupy land as follows :— 


(a) Locations vested in the Natal Native Trust constituted under Letters 
Patent dated the 27th day of April, 1864. 

(6) Mission reserves vested in the Natal Native Trust for religious and 
educational purposes. 
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(c) Crown lands. 
(d) Private lands. 


(e) Special trusts created for European immigration not yet so utilised, and 
for educational purposes. 


92. The greater portion of the land in the Province of Zululand is vested in 
the Crown and is occupied by the Natives communally. A Commission has recently 
been appointed to make recommendations with regard to the disposal of this land. 


93. There are 42 locations set apart for Natives in Natal proper, comprising 
approximately 1,044,080 morgen (= 2,192,568 acres) of ground. The population 
on these locations is set down at 227,708 Natives, giving an average of 44 morgen 
(= 94 acres) per Native. 


94. These location lands are vested in the Natal Native Trust. The Governor 
and Executive Council of the Colony are the trustees. Under the provisions of the 
Letters Patent constituting the Natal Native Trust, the trustees are empowered to 
take and hold lands within the Colony of Natal, or any interest in such lands, and 
they may grant, sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of the lands as they shall deem fit 
for the support, advantage, or well-being of the Natives referred to in the Letters 
Patent, or for purposes connected therewith. 


95. The locations were vested in the Natal Native Trust, as constituted under 
the Letters Patent aforesaid, for purposes connected with the support, advantage, 
or well-being of the inhabitants of the Colony of Natal of African descent, called 
“Natives.” In respect of certain of the locations in Alfred County, the trust has 
been modified to one for certain specified persons. . 


96. Under authority of an Act recently passed, the Natal Native Trust has 
mortgaged location lands for the purpose of raising money to construct irrigation 
works for the benefit of the Natives residing thereon. 


97. There are two locations, named respectively Mnini and Putili, which are 
vested in special trustees named in the deeds of trust. 


98. Location lands and Mission reserves are occupied communally by the 
Natives residing thereon. Seventeen blocks of land, comprising 127,211 acres, have 
been granted to set apart as Mission reserves, 4,078 acres of which have been granted 
to Natives in freehold with permission to dispose of or alienate the same with the 
approbation of the Government. The Supreme Court in 1891 held in respect of 
this protective restriction on transfer that the holder of such land could pass a 
transfer in the ordinary way without approval by Government. ; 


99. The grants of Mission reserves were always to trustees, of whom the 
Secretary for Native Affairs was one and the others were persons connected with 
Missionary bodies. In some cases there was only one other trustee. The Secretary 
for Native Affairs ceased to be a trustee in 1895. Act No. 49 of 1903 constituted 
the Natal Native Trust sole trustee for these grants, but the terms of the trust 
remained the same. 


100. The following, among other conditions in the deed of grant, may be 
specially mentioned :— 


“Any trust for Natives with intent and object that the said lands may be 
“occupied and inhabited by Natives in order that the Missionary body 
“referred to in the deed might have a fixed population to labour among 
“as Missionaries without let or hindrance upon certain conditions 
“imposed, set forth and declared.” 


101. Another condition was as follows :— 


“It shall be lawful for the trustees to demand and receive such rents as they 
“may determine upon and as the Natives who may hereafter wish to live 
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“on the said land shall agree to pay, and to demand and receive compen- 
“sation in money by way of licences or otherwise, for the cutting and 
“removing of wood and trees, and for the taking or removing of 
“minerals or other natural products of, upon, or from the land, 
“whose sale or removal would not be injurious to the Natives law- 
“ fully pocupying the land: Provided, however, that after defraying the 
“expenses of carrying out the trust, and after the improvements and 
“ameliorations before mentioned, should any be necessary, on the lands 
“which produce the money, have been completed, the trustees are em- 
“powered, with the consent of the Lieutenant-Governor for the time 
“being, to expend such moneys in ameliorating the condition of the 
“reserves or in the building and maintenance of schools on such 
“ reserves.” 


102. It is also stated in the grants that the Governor may at any time upon 
application from the trustees, transfer to any of the Natives resident on the land 
such portion or portions thereof as to him may seem fit, provided that the purchase 
money of the lands so transferred shall be used for the improvement of the land 
or the construction of roads, the erection of houses thereon, or such other purposes 
as to the trustees may seem fit and proper. 


103. In 1903, Act No. 49, to make provision for the control and use of Mission 
reserves, was passed. Under Section 15 of that Act, regulations have been framed 
by the Governor in Council and have been put into operation. An annual rent of 
£3 per hut on these reserves is payable. 


104. The latest returns from Natal show that the Natives possess 67,957 acres 
of ground in freehold and 33,515 acres in quitrent, while 215,516 acres of Crown 
lands have been sold to Natives under long terms of payment. A large number of 
Native owners of land have become possessed thereof ty purchase from the Govern- 
ment of the Colony by payments extending over at first ten and later twenty years, 
on terms and conditions similar to those applying to European purchasers. In 
some instances individual Natives have purchased farms, and in many cases pur- 
chases have been made by syndicates or companies of Natives. On these farms are 
to be found Native tenants paying rent to the proprietors. 


105. Act No. 7 of 1895 enables Natives to dispose of immovable property by 
will, and regulates the devolution of such property in cases of intestacy in accordance 
with Native law. Under sub-section B of section 6 of the Courts Act of 1898, 
cases involving questions of ownership of immovable property, or questions of title 
terete, or rights therein, are excluded from the jurisdiction of the Native High 

ourt. 


106. There are in Natal more Natives living on private lands than on the 
locations and Mission reserves combined. The figures show 421,080 Natives on 
private farms and 265,603 Natives on locations and Mission reserves. Natives on 
private farms pay annual rents varying from £1 to £5, and in some cases more. 
A large number render service in lieu of rent. They pay to the Government in 
addition a hut tax of 14s. per hut per annum. 


107. A great number of Natives live on lands owned by absentee landlords, 
for which they pay rent. 


108. Law No. 2 of 1855 was enacted by the Natal Legislature to prevent the 
unlicensed squatting of Natives on Crown lands or private farms, and to ensure 
the annual rendering to Government of accurate returns of such squatters and their 
families. This law, however, has become a dead letter; in fact, it is not clear that 
it was ever enforced. Several sections of Law No. 15 of 1871 deal with labour 
tenants on private land. These may also be said not to have been fully complied 
with. 


109. Crown lands in Natal are occupied by Natives who are subject to certain 
conditions of occupation and have now to pay £2 per hut per annum in addition 
to hut tax. The payment of rent by Natives occupying Crown lands has not been 
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extended to the Province of Zululand, on the ground that the land question in that 
Province is still the subject of consideration. 


_, 110. Natives residing on special trust lands (class (e) above) do so under con- 
ditions as to rent and occupancy imposed by the trustees from time to time. 


111. In certain townships in Zululand, and in the case of certain lands in 
om vested for European immigration purposes, it is not permissible to sell land 
to Natives. 


112. In the ORANGE RIVER COLONY, Natives occupy land as follows :— 
(a) In locations or reserves set apart for Native occupation. 
(b) As servants in continuous employment of land-owners. 
(c) As squatters and as labour tenants periodically employed. 
(d) As owners of farms. 
(e) In urban locations. 


113. There are two locations (class (a) ) in this Colony, viz. :-— 


(1) At Witzies Hoek. In 1867, Paulus Mopedi, a Mosuto Chief, desired to: 
become a subject of the Orange Free State, and the land known as. 
Witzies Hoek was assigned for his occupation. 


(2) At Thaba ’Nchu, where certain farms have been used as Barolong loca- 
tions since the annexation of that territory by the Free State Govern- 
ment in 1884. 


114. On these locations there are 17,000 Natives, who occupy the lands tribally. 


115. Under Law No. 4 of 1893 the number of Native squatters permitted on 
any farm or registered portion of a farm is limited to five families, which number’ 
may by special permission be increased to not more than fifteen families. There are 
195,494 Natives living on private farms. 


116. Under the articles of chapter XXXIV. O.R.C. Law Book (see part I., 
sections 1, 2, 3 and 6) Natives may not purchase or lease land, but the articles of 
part II. of this chapter make special provision in respect of Natives who own 

round in the Thaba ’Nchu district. In this district there are 87,761 morgen 
= 184,298 acres) of ground, in fifty-one lots, owned by Natives, whose rights thereto 
were guaranteed under the Proclamation annexing the late Barolong territory. 


117. In the TRANSVAAL, Natives occupy land as follows :— 
(a) In locations or reserves set apart for Native occupation. 
(b) On land owned by Natives. 

(c) On other private lands. 
(d) On Crown lands. 
(e) In urban locations. 

118. There are in the Transvaal approximately 2,120 square miles (646,095 
morgen = 1,356,800 acres) of ground set aside as Government locations for occupa- 
tion of Natives in communal tenure, arith 3 a population of 123,309. On these 
locations the garden lots are apportioned by the Native Chiefs, and the people enjoy 
common rights in regard to water, wood and grazing. No payments are made to 
Government as rent in return for the use of these lands. 

119. Section 22 of the Pretoria Convention of 1881 provided that :— 


“The Native Location Commission will reserve to the Native tribes of the 
“State such locations as they may be fairly and equitably entitled to, 
“due regard being had to the actual occupation of such tribes. The 
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“ Native Location Commission will clearly define the boundaries of such 
“locations, and for that purpose will, in every instance, first of all 
“ascertain the wishes of the parties interested in such land. In case 
“land already granted in individual titles shall be required for the pur- 
“pose of any location, the owners will receive such compensation, either 
“in other land or in money, as the Volksraad shall determine. After the 
“boundaries of any location have been fixed, no fresh grant of land 
“within such location will be made, nor will the boundaries be altered 
“without the consent of the Location Commission. No fresh grants of 
“land will be made in the districts of Waterberg, Zoutpansberg and 
“Lydenburg until the locations in the said districts respectively shall 
“have been defined by the said Commission.” 


120. Section 21 of the Convention laid down the constitution of the Commis- 
sion, but the late Transvaal Government found it more practicable to appoint local 
Commissions to deal with Native locations. These local Commissions had not com- 
pleted their labours at the time of the outbreak of the war in 1899, but had been 
instrumental in bringing about the setting apart of land for several tribes. Since 
the British occupation ie work of these Commissions has been resumed. 


121. There are 853 square miles (259,962 morgen = 545,920 acres) of ground 
privately owned by Natives, almost all of which has been purchased by tribal sub- 
scription, and is occupied communally by tribes or portions of tribes. 


122. Section 13 of the Pretoria Convention of 1881 provided that :— 


“Natives will be allowed to acquire land, but the grant or transfer of such 
“land will in every case be made to and registered in the name of the 
“Native Location Commission, hereinafter mentioned, in trust for such 
“Natives.” 


123. The late Transvaal Government subsequently appointed the Superinten- 
dent of Natives to take the place of the Location Commission as trustee in respect 
of all Native lands so acquired. The Commissioner for Native Affairs is now the 
trustee. In many cases land purchased by Natives was registered in the names of 
unofficial Europeans and Missionaries as trustees. 


124. On occupied and unoccupied lands owned by Europeans and companies 
there is estimated to be living about one-half of the Native domiciled population, 
approximately 438,000. Under the provisions of the Squatters’ Law, No. 21 of 
1895, the number of Natives allowed in respect of every farm or divided portion of 
a farm is five families. This number may, however, be increased on any farm by 
special permission from Government. 


125. This law has not been enforced throughout the whole of the Colony, and 
is practically now a dead letter. On many farms throughout the Colony, especially 
in the Zoutpansberg, Lydenburg, Waterberg, and Middelburg districts, there are 
bres numbers of Natives congregated, forming unauthorised locations on private 

arms. 


126. The Natives living on these private farms pay to the owners thereof an 
annual rental in labour or money varying in amount, the minimum being £1 pér 
inhabited hut per annum. 


127. The Crown lands comprise an area of 30,840 square miles (9,398,857 
morgen = 19,737,600 acres) upon portions of which it is estimated there are living 
180,427 Natives. Every adult cultivator on Crown lands is liable to pay to the 
Government, as landlord, an annual rental of £1. He also pays poll tax. As with 
those on private farms, Natives on Crown lands have free water and grazing rights, 
and have not in the past been restricted as to the extent of ee lands they 
cultivate. 
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128. InSOUTHERN RHODESIA, Natives occupy land as follows :— 
(a) In reserves set apart for the Native population. 
(b) On unalienated lands belonging to the Chartered Company. 


(c) In locations on private lands by tenancy agreement under the provisions 
of Proclamation of 14th October, 1896. 


(2) On private farms without agreement. 


129. The land set apart for Native reserves comprises an area of 38,871 square 
miles (11,846,400 morgen = 24,877,440 acres). 


130. All garden plots in these reserves are allotted by the Native Chiefs; water, 
wood and grazing rights being enjoyed in common. 


131. The natives on the reserves (class (a) ) pay poll tax, but no rent. All 
mineral rights are retained by the British South Africa Company. The Natives 
are in no way restricted as to the amount of land they may cultivate. 


132. There are a large number of Natives living on unreserved and unalienated 
lands. These occupy their lands on the same conditions as those on reserves, with 
this exception, that they are liable to be removed to reserves without compensation, 
or to be charged rent. At present they are not called upon to pay any rent. 


133. There are 416,121 Natives living on land described under the foregoing 
headings (a) and (0) viz., 264,618 and 151,503 respectively. 


134. There are 62,727 Natives living on private locations established on farms 
under Proclamation of 14th October, 1896, which provides for such locations, of 
not less than seven heads of families each, with a view to the production of grain 
and other crops. Once located on the land, such Natives cannot be removed against 
their will for a period of two years unless with the consent of the Chief Native 
Commissioner. The landlord can, subject to the approval of the Chief Native Com- 
missioner, enter into agreements, hich must be made in writing, with such Natives 
as are desirous of working on his property, for any period not exceeding one year. 
He is, however, not allowed to enter into agreements with Natives whose residence 
at their own homes is, in the opinion of the Chief Native Commissioner, necessary 
for the cultivation of their lands and the protection of their crops. The Chief 
Native Commissioner determines the amount of arable land to be allotted to each 
head of a family. The landlord is forbidden to enforce compulsory labour upon his 
Native tenants, nor can he call upon them for payment under agreement until after 
the expiration of the first year of their tenancy, the amount of rent to be approved 
by the Chief Native Commissioner, or, failing any agreement, to be fixed by that 
officer. The usual rent is £1 per hut per annum in money or labour. 


135. Rent is not recoverable by the land-owner from Natives living on private 
lands who are not brought under the provisions of the Private Location 
Proclamation. 


136. As rewards for services rendered to the British South Africa Company 
during the Matabele War of 1893, about 80 one-hundred-acre plots of ground were 
granted to Natives, Cape Boys and Indians. Of these, only two appear to have been 
granted to aboriginal Natives, and these, together with the majority of the others, 
are no longer held by the original grantees but have passed into the hands of 
Europeans. 


137. It is interesting to note that near Bulawayo a settlement of Fingo families 
from the Transkeian Territories has been effected on lines similar to those provided 
in the Glen Grey Act. Arable allotments with suitable commonage have been 
provided, and each head of a family was promised title to his ten-acre lot on com- 
pliance more particularly with a condition that at least three months in each year 
he should be in service as a labourer; title to be claimable on completion of three 
full years’ service, or on the production of a certificate that he has worked 36 months. 
In default of this service, the holder is liable to pay a sum of £3 annually, in addition 
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to the poll tax for which every adult male Native in the country is liable. The 
settlement has proved successful, and, although occupation began only in the year 
1894, there are already many qualified applicants for title. The people are con- 
tented, and are doing well. 


138. They number 1,291, including women and children. More would have 
been ready to join them from the Cape Colony as well as the Transkeian Territories, 
but the Rhodesian Government has not seen its way to extend the system. 


139. All Natives in Rhodesia pay the annual poll tax of £1 per male adult. 


140. In BASUTOLAND, all land is occupied by the Natives under tribal 
tenure, the allotment of arable plots resting with the Native Chiefs, grazing being 
in common. No purchase of land within this territory is nermitted. 


141. The area of Basutoland is 10,293 square miles (3,136,914 morgen 
= 6,587,520 acres), containing a Native population of 347,731. 


142. In the BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE, Natives occupy land 
communally. Large reserves totalling 127,630 square miles (38,896,762 morgen 
= 81,683,200 acres) are set apart for the Native population of 119,411 souls, 100,100 
of whom reside on these reserves. The area of these reserves would apvear to be 
excessive, but much of it is waterless and unproductive. 


(A) Communal Occupation. 


143. It will be seen that in all the Colonies and Possessions tracts of land have 
been recognised, set aside and reserved to Natives for communal occupation.* 
History and tradition bear eloquent testimony to the fact that this form of tenure 
was admirably suited to the needs and habits of the aboriginal races; indeed it 
was originally the only possible form. It constituted a portion of the great tribal 
system under which the land was administered by the Chief and his Councillors for 
the people. 


144. The Native population as a whole instinctively cling to and cherish the 
communal system. But there is an increasing number who fret under the conditions 
of communal life, seeking alike for the opportunity to gain independence and assert 
individualism. Education and contact with civilisation seem to augment the num- 
ber. There is an apparent yearning amongst many who have progressed which 
requires satisfaction. The aspiration is healthy nae trends in the right direction. 


145. There arrives a time when it becomes necessary to consider whether a 
system has served its purpose and prepared the way for change, and, if so, what 
that change should be. To unduly perpetuate that which hinders a lower race 
from advancing, if it shows the desire and capacity to do so, is neither intelligent 
nor right. 


146. The question then is: Are progressive tendencies manifested among the 
Natives of South Africa which require State recognition -in the matter of re- 
adjusting the form of land tenure? In reply to this question the Commission has 
no hesitation in recording the conviction, derived both from overwhelming evidence 
and personal impressions, that progressive tendencies are manifested and that it 
is essential to provide for a change capable of extension according as local circum- 
stances may warrant. 


147. The Commission accordingly passed the following resolution :— 


Recognising the attachment of the Natives to and the present advantages of 
their own communal or tribal system of land tenure, the Commission 
does not advise any general compulsory measure of sub-division and 
individual holding of the lands now set apart for their occupation; but 
recommends that movement in that direction be encouraged, and that, 
where the Natives exhibit in sufficient numbers a desire to secure and 


* Annexure 8 and maps attached. 
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a capacity to hold and enjoy individual rights to arable plots and resi- 
dential sites on such lands, provision should be made accordingly under 
well-defined conditions. 


148. The Natal representatives, while concurring in this resolution, do so as regards 
Natal only so far as it affects lands in that Colony at present set apart or 
dedicated for Natives as locations, reserves, or otherwise, where individual tenure 
is contemplated in the grant or deed of trust. With this exception they exempt 
from the resolution Natal Native Trust lands, and give the following reasons : — 

(a) They were in a major part vested in trust for the benefit of the Natives 
generally in the Colony proper, and not solely for Natives residing on 
them a 

(b) They are incapable of and generally unsuitable for a minute division. ; 

(c) The location regulations at present in. force make adequate provision for 
marking off, when necessary, lots coinciding with actual occupation. 

(d) Sufficient permanency and security of occupation consistent with necessary 
political control are assured. 


(B) Individual Tenure. 


149. For many years the question of individual tenure of land by Natives has 
engaged the attention of the older Colonies of the Ca and Natal. In the Cape 
Colony experiments of a definite nature have been tried. 


150. It has been held, as it is largely held to-day, that individualism is ulti- 
mately conducive to greater industry, enterprise and production, although it must 
be said that our limited experience of the system among the Natives up to the present 
has not in all cases furnished proof of this; that it disintegrates tribalism, checks 
retrogression, and promotes progressive growth in a healthy manner; further, that 
a higher sense of responsibility is created, whereby those in occupation of holdings 
must realise that they have much to lose by misbehaviour. 


151. At various times and for various reasons during the latter half of the 
past century attempts have been made to settle Natives under allotment schemes. 
Among such reasons have been, to erect in certain areas screens between civilisation 
and barbarism; to reward public services rendered; to encourage deserving pro- 
gressive people; or, to provide against overcrowding. | Whatever reasons were 
predominant, the prospect has been clearly seen that at no distant date many 
existing locations where land is held under communal tenure will become congested ; 
the land will be occupied in insignificant lots, and thereby eventually fail in economic 
productiveness. 


152. It is not material to describe the various settlements or to dwell on the 
comparative merits of each. It is sufficient to say that the Glen Grey Act of the 
Cape Colony is the latest effort in pursuance of a policy well established there 
capable of application in due time to the Native races as a whole. 


153. The design of that Act was to provide against congested areas, to limit 
holdings to a useful working size, to offer inducements to enterprise, to stimulate 
labour, and to give security to those who adopted the scheme. 


154. The Commission has subjected the Act, its amendments and Parlia- 
mentary Reports thereupon to a critical examination, and has had the further 
advantage of studying on the spot the manner of working. 


155. If in actual administration the local results hoped for have not been fully 
achieved, it must be borne in mind that difficulties will aye arise in the carrying 
out of a measure new to the people and involving such great changes. Certain 
amendments in the Act have becn recommended after an enquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee of the Cape House of Assembly. These, if finally adopted, should go far to 
meet the objections felt and raised by the Natives against an Act designed to secure 
their occupation of the land and grant them a considerable voice in the management 
of their local affairs. In these remarks, however, the Commission does not thereby 

-commit itself as a whole to approval of all the recommendations of the Committee 
mentioned. It may be added that no sustained effort was made to enforce the labour 
clause of the Act, which soon became in fact a dead letter. 
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156. The following recommendations of the Commission have relation to the 
conditions under which individual tenure should be granted in respect of location 
and reserve land now held by Natives under the communal system. 


157. The right of permanent occupation should be assured subject to the 
following principal reservations :— 


(1) Liability to forfeiture on account of :— 
(a) Conviction for rebellion, treason or sedition. 
(6) Failure to beneficially occupy. 


(c) shes to punctually pay such rent or tax as may attach to the 
and. 


(2) Second conviction for stock theft. 


(2) The right of resumption of the whole or any portion of the lands for public 
purposes, subject to due compensation in land or otherwise. 


(3) All rights to minerals and precious stones. 
(4) The payment of an annual rent. 


158. Some explanation is necessary as regards a portion of these reservations. 


159. In respect to the liability for forfeiture on account of second conviction 
for stock theft, it must be remembered that the Cape Colony Government, when 
incorporating at it did a provision of this character in the Glen Grey Act, was 
animated by powerful reasons which appeal to the whole of South Africa. Stock 
thieving is the besetting sin of the aboriginal Natives, and against this, strong 
remedies are found requisite in every Colony. It is imperative to attach severe 
penalties for stock thieving to lands under individual tenure, otherwise they might 
become harbours for criminals who, more than any other, tend by such propensities 
to embitter relations with the European community. It was segeeatod: that there 
should be liability to forfeiture for the crime of malicious killing of stock prevalent 
in some parts of the country, but the majority of the Commission regarded this as a 
local feature, which would be best dealt with by the Legislature concerned. 


160. The right of resumption by the State may appear to be subversive of 
the security it is desired to give, but no violation of the principle is intended. It 
may be that in the course of development of any Colony, it might become of absolute 
importance to command the use of particular areas for public purposes. In such 
circumstances there is warrant for expropriation, subject to the payment of due 
compensation in land or otherwise. 


161. The question of taxation will be dealt with in another section, but it is 
pertinent here to offer an explanation of reservation (4), expressed in the words, 
“The payment of an annual rent.” The fixing of rent should be governed by a 
variety of considerations, and in general] be determined by :— 


(a) Amount and quality of land. 


(6) Water. 1 
(c) Proximity to markets, and other local conditions. 


162. The reservations to be made in the granting of individual tenure having 
been stated, it remains to indicate what general conditions should, in the opinion 
of the Commission, be included :— 

-(1) The limitation of the area of each holding to be determined by :— 
(a) Present occupation. 
(b) Quality of land. 


(c) In the absence of special circumstances the limit to be approxi- 
mately four morgen (=8'4 acres). 
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(2) Mortgaging or pledging to be prohibited and invalid. 
(3) Alienation or transfer not to be allowed without the sanction of Gcvern- 
ment. 
(4) Succession to be to the lawful heir, subject to :— 
(a) The right of widows to use and occupy until re-marriage or death. 


(b) The heir who already occupies a holding electing to abandon 
that holding. 


(5) The setting apart of a commonage. 


(6) The holdings and commonage to be subject to all such duties and regu- 
lations as may be established with regard thereto. 


(7) The occupier’s interest not to be liable to attachment in execution. 


163. In pointing out the lines upon which the granting of individual tenure 
should be conducted, the Commission does not advocate the exercise of undue pres- 
sure for its acceptance. In Cape Colony the demand for it is gradual, whilst in 
certain localities it meets with opposition. In other parts of South Africa it may be 
a long time before the advantages of this change are realised by the native people. 


164. It may be stated here that objections not shared by the majority of the 
Commission were made to any Native becoming by purchase the owner or occupier 
of more than one lot, it being urged that the principle laid down in respect of 
succession should apply to purchase. 


165. In the opinion of Col. Stanford, Mr. Sloley and Capt. Quayle Dickson, Natives in 
occupation of reserves which have descended to them from their forefathers or 
which for other good reasons have been set aside for their permanent use by an 
Government, have a just claim to a greater fixity of tenure than is impli 
in the occupation and conditions approved by the majority of the Commission, 
and more particularly so in respect of those tribes which by voluntary submission 
to our government have been received into its protection upon the understanding 
that save for rebellion their land should not be taken from them. They are in 
favour of the principle embodied in the Glen Grey Act by which perpetual 
quitrent title is granted to each individual holder of land upon the sub-division 
of any location or reserve. Less than this would not, in their opinion, afford 
an Bs ae sense of security to Natives whose advance in civilised ideas is 
indicated by their readiness to abandon their long-cherished tribal system of 
SoorRe tio of land; nor do they think it would be a just recognition of existing 
rights. 


166. Messrs. Krogh, Hamilton, de la Harpe and Thompson voted for the following sentence 
after paragraph 161:— 


“There is an underlying first principle of business which the Natives must and 
“should learn to realise as they advance, viz., that, if they are to enjoy the 
“ assurance of their land and the benefits they seek under individual tenure, 
“they must pay rents as Europeans do, based upon producing value.” 


(C) Squiatting. 


167. The term “squatter” includes Natives residing on Crown lands not 
formally set apart for Native occupation and whose settlement thereon is regarded 
as not entitled to the recognition accorded those who have permanently allotted 
locations, and Natives on private property who are not labour tenants nor in the 
continuous service of the owner or occupier of such property. 


168. As these Crown lands are disposed of the Natives in occupation are left 
to make the best terms they can with the owners, and are generally permitted to 
remain upon condition of paying rent, furnishing labour, or both, as the case may 
be. No doubt it has been found profitable by land speculators to purchase Crown 
or other land and let it to Native tenants at high rates. Such occupation is per- 
nicious to both races, encouraging the far-reaching evil of absentee landlordism on 
the one side and on the other barring the progress of the Native by insecurity of 
tenure. Other objections are, that the system restricts the supply of labour; that 
it fills up with Natives much land which would otherwise be better utilised and 
developed, and that it leads to the absence of due control over them. 
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169. To meet these evils each of the South African Colonies has enacted laws 
to restrict and regulate squatting. The most successful legislation to this end has 
up to the present been that of the Cape Colony by its Location Act (No. 30 of 1899), 
the principles of which are embodied in the recommendations of the Commission. 


170. The general tendency of South African legislation is in the direction of 
limiting European owners or lessees to a certain number of Natiye families, three to 
five, on any one farm, irrespective of its size and requirements. On the other hand, 
the Cape Colony bases its limit on the working requirements only. In excess of this 
limit no Native is allowed to live on private Deopeny in the Cape Colony unless the 
place is licensed as a private location. By such limitations it was expected, with 
other advantages, to secure that labour would be more evenly distributed amongst 
the farmers. In some Colonies squatting is tolerated in spite of restrictive enact- 
ments, as the rents derived are a fruitful source of income to a large number of 
owners. 


171. Whatever the influences at work, however, the fact remains that many 
Natives are now established on the land in an irregular manner. Two alternatives 
are open, viz. :— 


(1) To remove them. 
(2) To regulate their occupation. 


172. In dealing with this difficult problem the Commission has been much 
hampered by the want of reliable statistics relating to these people. Cape Colony 
and Southern Rhodesia are in a position to state with accuracy the number of 
authorised private locations and ihe people comprised therein. In addition, the 
Cape Colony has a record of their stock. 


173. Although reliable figures are not available, the Commission is satisfied 
that in some of the Colonies, aud more particularly in Southern Rhodesia, the Trans- 
vaal and Natal, a large number of Natives are squatting on Crown or private lands. 


174. It is obvious that to summarily eject this population is calculated to 
cause discontent and serious distress. In advising the direction that legislative 
action should take, the Commission recognises :— 


(a) That in Southern Rhodesia special conditions, obtaining as a result of 
the last Matabele and Mashona rising, have led to the large locations 
now found on private farms. 


(b) That in the Transvaal the Natives on Crown lands have not yet had the 
full benefit of the investigations and recommendations of the Commis- 
sion intended by the late Government to enquire into their claims. 


(c) That in Natal the process of disposal of the Crown lands is proceeding 
slowly, as much of the land is still occupied by Natives, and is more 
suited for Native than for European occupation. 


175. Removal can only be gradual after the most careful consideration and 
under circumstances which will enable the Native to find work and to live elsewhere. 
What appears immediately desirable and practicable is to regulate such occupation 
as a policy on clearly-defined lines. 


176. In recommending such a policy attention may be drawn to the Cape 
Colony system, which admits of private locations upon certain governing conditions. 


177. Before dealing with the conditions under which such locations should be 
permitted, it is necessary to define certain terms as a working basis. 


178. “Private Location” to mean any number of huts or other dwellings on 
private property occupied by one or more Native male adults, such occupants not 
being in the bond fide and continuous employment of the owner or occupier of such 
land in or about the farming operations, trade, business or handicraft by him 
carried on upon such land. 
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179. “PRoprIETOR oF Location” to mean the owner of any private property 
on which a private location is established, or the occupier, or representative in the 
district of any absentee owner or occupier of such property. 


180. “Lasour TENANTS” to mean any male adult in a private location who is 
bond fide required, but not continuously employed, by the proprietor of such location 
for the due working of his property in or about the farming operations, trade, 
business or handicraft by him carried on upon such property. 


181. The Commission, after consideration of this question, resolved as 
follows :— 


(1) That the unrestrained squatting of Natives on private farms, whether as 
tenants or otherwise, is an evil and against the best interests of the 
country. 


(2) That no Native other than bond fide servants of the owner or occupier, 
with their families, should be permitted to live on private lands, except 
under Government sanction and control, and, further, that such 
sanction should only be given on proof that it is necessary or desirable, 
and, save in the case of labour tenants, should be subject to an 
adequate annual licence to be paid by the owner or occupier of the 
land. The word “families” does not include adult sons unless they 
themselves are bond fide servants. 


(8) That the main principles contained in the resolutions relating to locations 
on private property should be applied to Natives on ‘Grown lands 
other than those duly set apart as Native reserves or locations, and that 
sanction for Native occupation on such Crown lands should not be 
given unless an adequate rent is charged to the Native occupier, based 
upon the producing value of the land. 


(4) That contracts of tenancy exceeding one year should be in writing and 
duly attested. 


(5) That, so far as may be practicable, lands held by municipalities or other 
public bodies or societies which are occupied by Natives should be 
subject to regulations similar to those applicable to private or Crown 
lands, as already recommended by this Commission. 


182. In connection with the foregoing resolution the majority of the Commis- 
sion does not recommend that any Government Department should be regarded as 
ee for payment of an annual licence in respect of Natives occupying Crown 
ands. 


183. In the matter of contracts of tenancy it is important that the terms 
should be clear and be understood by the Natives. There is evidence that labour is 
at times unreasonably tied up under these contracts. Often enough it is alleged 
that Natives, if they become tenants, are not allowed to leave the farm in order to 
labour elsewhere temporarily, although their services are not at the time required 
by the farmer. Thus, not only does the country lose the benefit of a good deal of 
available labour, but many Natives industriously inclined are barred by servitude 
from the earning of wages for the betterment of their condition and the payment 
of their taxes. The reason for recommending written contracts duly attested is to 
secure so far as possible that both parties to any such contracts fully understand the 
terms and conditions thereof. 


(D) Purchase and Leasing. 
184. The conditions and restrictions which regulate the purchase of land by 
Natives vary considerably. 
185. Briefly summarised, they are as follows :— 


In the Cape and Rhodesia, and in Natal—with the exception referred to on 
page 16 (paragraph 111)—land, except that reserved for Natives only, 
may be held in freehold or upon lease, without distinction of race. 
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In the Orange River Colony, land may not be purchased or leased by Natives. 


In the Transvaal, as provided in the Convention between the British Govern- 
ment and the late Republic, they may acquire land subject to its 
transfer on trust to an officer of the Government. 


In Basutoland the land is inalienable. 
In the Bechuanaland Protectorate, the land reserved to Natives is inalienable. 


186. In discussing the subject, it must be remembered that throughout South 
Africa, as already shown, large areas have been set aside or recognised as available 
only for the occupation of Natives, and within those areas it is not permissible for 
Europeans to acquire holdings. Even under the Glen Grey system of the Cape 
Colony restrictions are imposed which in practice reserve the land exclusively for 
Natives. 


187. In the Transkei and elsewhere in Native areas in Cape Colony a limited 
number of Europeans are permitted to occupy trading sites with the consent of 
the Government, and in ths townships which are laid out round Magistracies 
Europeans may buy plots. In other Colonies and Possessions traders are similarly 
admitted, but they may not acquire any real right to the land they occupy. 


188. We may, accordingly, approach the question of Natives purchasing land 
within spheres of European occupation with a consciousness of the special protection 
afforded them in respect of the lands reserved or set aside for their use. 


189. Where the circumstances are exceptional, and the numerical dispropor- 
tion between the races is so great as in South Africa, the question is: what effects 
are to be expected if Natives are allowed free traffic in land? No emphasis is 
required in stating that, wherever Europeans are living, repugnance is shown to 
the invasion of their neighbourhood by Natives for residential purposes. Farmers 
resent the intrusion amongst them of Native owners of land, and similarly Natives 
in their reserves are strongly opposed to surrendering any portion of the land they 
occupy to Europeans for farming purposes. 


190. In urban areas the poner of the segregation of the races has already 
been recognised; but in the case of the Cape Colony, Natal and Rhodesia this does 
not interfere with the right of the Natives to buy land, as already stated. 


191. It is the fact that, say, 25 years ago there were comparatively few Native 
land-owners by purchase in the Cape Colony and Natal where to-day they exist in 
considerable numbers. The capacity to purchase, by collective process if necessary, 
is to-day in excess of what it formerly was. Furthermore, there is a manifest effort 
on the part of Natives to-day being made to possess land which is not counteracted 
by any reluctance on the part of European holders to dispose of it so long as the 
sellers are not themselves bound to live in proximity. 


192. If this process goes on, while at the same time restrictions exclude 
Europeans from purchasing within Native areas, it is inevitable that at no very 
distant date the amount of land in Native occupation will be undesirably extended. 
Native wages and earnings are greater than they used to be, their wants are few, 
and their necessary expenses small. They will buy land at prices above its otherwise 
market value, as their habits and standard of living enable them to exist on land 
that it is impossible for Europeans to farm on a small scale. There will be many 
administrative and social difficulties created by the multiplication of a number of 
Native units scattered throughout a white population and owning the land of the 
country equally with them. Such a situation cannot fail to accentuate feelings of 
race prejudice and animosity, with unhappy results. It will be far more difficult 
to preserve the absolutely necessary political and social distinctions if the growth 
of a mixed rural population of land-owners is not discouraged. 


_ , 193. The Commission has arrived almost unanimously at the conclusion that 
it is necessary to safeguard what is conceived to be the interests of the Europeans 
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of this country, but that in doing so the door should not be entirely closed to deserving 
and progressive individuals among the Natives acquiring land, and has resolved as 
follows :— 


That certain restrictions upon the purchase of land by Natives are 
necessary, and recommends 


(1) That purchase by Natives should in future be limited to certain 
areas to be defined by legislative enactment. 


(2) That purchase of land which may lead 10 tribal, communal or 
collective possession or occupation by Natives should not be 
permitted. 


194. It should be explained here that the words “collective possession” are 
not to be considered to bar the joint ownership of a piece of land in the defined areas 
by a limited number of Natives, the object of the Commission, which is unanimous 
in this respect, being to prevent large numbers of Natives evading the spirit of the 
resolution by acquiring and holding land in undivided interests, and thereby, in 
effect, extending tribal or communal occupation. 


195. The intention of the first resolution is twofold. It is a recommendation 
in the direction of limiting the purchase and leasing of land by Natives to areas 
within which the privilege may bs exercised by them without bringing them into 
conflict with European land-owners, and of the extension of this privilege by the 
creation of such areas in all Colonies and Possessions where this can be conveniently 
done. 


196. It is recognised that in those Colonies where the acquisition of land by 
Natives has been hitherto unrestricted, vested rights have been set up. The above 
recommendations are, of course, made without prejudice to such rights. 


197. The Commission further resolved :— 
That whatever principles govern the settlement of the question of the pur- 


chase of land by Natives should apply equally to the leasing of land by 
Natives. 


198. Col. Stanford dissented from the view of the majority on the question of restricting to 
certain areas only the right of the individual Native to purchase land. He holds 
that the acquisition by the more advanced Natives of vested individual interests in 
the land is a powerful incentive to loyalty, and that only in the event of its leading 
to the extension of the tribal system beyond the reserves or locations would the right 
of Native purchase be contrary to the best interests of both races. In his opinion 
sufficient cause has not been shown for the curtailment of privileges enjoyed for many 
years in the British Colonies. No depopulation of any area or district in respect of 

uropean occupiers has been proved; and he foresees that in the course of time, as 
the Natives in their locations advance in civilisation and receive full rights to 
individual holdings, the barriers now quite rightly placed in the way of their selling such 
holdings will be removed, and transactions in land proceed as freely in the reserves 
as is now the case elsewhere. Urban areas may be protected against undesirable Native 
occupation, as is done against the undesirable occupation of Europeans, by regulations. 


The contention that the safety of the European races must be guarded by ,such restrictions 
as have been under discussion he does not hold to be sound. The Church, professions, 
commerce, trade, and labour are open to the ambition and energy of the Natives, and 
with so many avenues open to their advance the danger of their swamping the 
ne nn if a real one, is not avoided by denying them the right indivi nally to 

uy land. 


He can see no decadence of the vigour, the enterprise and the courage which, since the 
occupation of the Cape Peninsula by the early Dutch settlers have resulted in the 
extension of European control and occupation to the limits now reached. Moreover, 
artificial restriction of the purchase of land, when attempted in the late Dutch 
Republics, resulted in the evasion of the law by various forms of contract whereby 
Native occupation of farms was effected, while at the same time advantage was taken 
of the opportunities thus afforded of fraudulent practices on the part of Europeans 
eaiplasenas agents or so-called trustees. 


The pisbecd areas are not recommended for demarcation in existing reserves or locations. 
herefore, in the older British Colonies and in the Orange River Colony, if demarcated 
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at all, they must affect present European occupation. If, on the other hand, the design 
be to allow purchase by Natives in localities regarded as unsuitable for Europeans, 
sight is lost of the fact that usually the Native who desires to become a landed 
proprietor belongs to the civilised class and such localities offer to him no attraction. 


Europeans are more and more entering upon occupation of land regarded as set aside 
‘or Natives. Missionaries, traders and others are permitted to establish themselves 
and carry on the duties or work of their respective callings. Townships spring up at 
the various seats of Magistracy, and Census returns clearly show that this influx is 
steadily increasing in volume. It is thus demonstrated that the idea of separate 
occupation of land by Natives, even in their own reserves, is not maintained at the 

‘ present time, nor can it be in the future. 


The Commission has no reliable data to go upon in making any comparison of the relative 
strength of these two streams: Europeans into Native reserves as owners of land or 
occupiers under Government sanction leading up to title, and, vice versdé, Natives out 
of their reserves into surveyed parts as owners. From his own observation, so far as 
it goes, Col. Stanford’s opinion is that the former is the greater. 


199. The representatives of the Colony of Natal dissent from the recommendation that the 
urchase of land by Natives should in future be limited to certain areas to be defined 
y legislative enactment, and they give the following reasons :— 


(1) That Natives in the Cape Colony, Natal and Rhodesia can, like all other 
persons, purchase and hold land in their own right at the present time, except- 
ing in cases where Government or any other owner of land for special reasons 
may place a contrary condition on public or other lands when put up for sale. 


(2) That the resolution limits and restricts the sale of land by Europeans and races 
other than Natives. 


(3) That the resolution is in conflict with the spirit of other recommendations 
of the Commission, which have for their object the encouragement of individual 
tenure. 


(4) That Asiatics and other coloured races not of African descent may purchase 
land anywhere, whereas by this resolution the Natives, who are the aborigines 
of the country, will be excluded from this privilege except in limited areas 
selected, probably, for their unhealthiness and unsuitability for irrigation 
and cultivation and other kindred reasons. 


(5) That the resolution affects and limits the right of free trade possessed by every 
other subject of the British Empire, a right which is enjoyed by the Natives 
of South Africa in every other sphere of business. 


(6) That the resolution recommends a demarcation based practically on racial or 
colour lines unaccompanied by any other considerations such as the attain- 
ment by Natives of material and social progress, evolution and advancement 
from Native law, customs and usages, and polygamy, and the introduction of 
better modes of living and cultivation stimulated by the sense of security and. 
proprietorship. 


They are of opinion that the determining factors in the ownership of land by Natives 
should be :— 


(a) The degree of civilisation attained. ° 


(6) Devolution and inheritance under the ordinary Colonial law applicable to 
Europeans, and not under Native law. 


(c) The abandonment of polygamy. 


Subject to this standard being attained, they are in favour of unrestricted right and 
opportunity of purchase of land by Natives. 


(E) Vesting of Appropriated Land in Trust. 

200. This sub-section may be divided into three principal parts, viz. :— 
(1) The objects and desirability of vesting in trust. 
(2) The limitation of existing reserves. 
(3) The expediency or otherwise of reserving more land for Natives. 


201. The land set aside or recognised as reserved for Natives, being in some 
cases tracts to which they have ancestral or tribal rights, and in others rights given 
for past good services, is, in the legal sense :— 


(a) In the Cape Colony, Transvaal, Orange River Colony, Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, vested in the Crown. 
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(b) In Natal the greater part is vested in the Natal Native Trust, constituted 
by Letters Patent, the personnel of which consists in practice of the 
Governor and the members of the Government of the day. 


(c) In Rhodesia, by Order in Council, provision is made for the assignment 
of land for Native occupation, but it remains vested in the British 
South Africa Company. 


202. The Colony of Natal stands alone in the adoption of a separate Trust, . 
constituted by Letters Patent dated 1864, for the disposal and management of 
reserved lands by vesting them in one body politic and corporate in deed and in nanie 
for the purpose of taking and holding such lands, and of granting, selling, leasing 
or otherwise disposing of them in such wise as might be deemed fit for the support, 
advantage and well-being of the Natives. 


203. According to the evidence received in Natal, it appeared that this Trust 
enjoys the confidence of the Colony of Natal, inasmuch as by recent enactment the 
Parliament vested in it the Mission reserves. 


204. The Commission considered whether it should recommend that the Natal 
system or some similar system embodying the principle of a separate trust in which 
to vest Native lands should be adopted in the other Colonies, and the majority of 
the Commission decided against the principle and in favour of these lands being 
administered by the respective Governments, such lands having first been accurately 
defined by special legislative enactment and formally dedicated to the use of the 
Native people. Certain members claimed that the vesting of Native lands in a 
separate trust gave better security to the Natives than any other form, and that such 
better security was necessary. 


205. The important point next arises as to whether it is expedient to reserve 
and set aside any more land exclusively for Natives. 


206. The areas at present so reserved and set aside are as follows :— 


Name of Colony. Area fin Savare Eopulstion 92 

Cape Colony eh os ae Sah 21,000 1,057,610 
Natal ie eee a Aas ae 13,892 463,382 
Transvaal (including Swaziland) ae | 8,656 207,840 
Orange River Colony on wee anal 128 17,000 
Southern Rhodesia 38,871 264,618 
Basutoland ... 0. ee eee 10,293 347,731 
Bechuanaland Protectorate eae ses 127,630 100,100 

220,470 2,458,281 


207. The Commission is of opinion and recommends :— 

(1) That the time has arrived when the lands dedicated and set apart, or to 
be dedicated and set apart, as locations, reserves, or otherwise, should 
be defined, delimited and reserved for the Natives by legislative 
enactment. 

(2) That this should be done with a view to finality in the provision of land 
for the Native population and that thereafter no more land should be 
reserved for Native occupation. 

(3) The creation, subject to adequate control, of Native locations for resi- 
dential purposes near labour centres or elsewhere, on proot that they 
are needed. 

(4) That the right of occupation of the lands so defined and set apart shall 
be subject to a condition of forfeiture in case of rebellion. 
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208. In some Colonies land has been purchased by Natives and is held for them 
by trustees. This system the Commission does not recommend should be continued, 
but is of opinion :— 


That it is undesirable to extend the system of officially or otherwise taking into 
trust lands purchased by Natives, and that any land so held and acquired 
should be converted into individual holdings so soon as a desire for a 
change in that direction is manifested by those who can establish that 
they have proprietary rights in such lands. 


209. In specially setting apart any land for Native occupation, certain obli- 
gations may be held rightly to attach thereto; that is to say, the Crown should 
reserve :— 


(1) All minerals and precious stones. 
(2) The right to removal and re-entry in the case of rebellion. 


(3) The power to apply regulations. 


210. The Natal representatives do not concur with the resolution of the Commission in respect 
of the definition: delimitation and reservation by legislative enactment of lands set 
apart for Natives; and they give the following reasons :— 


(1) That where land dedicated or set apart for Natives has already been defined, 
delimited and reserved by some decd of trust or grant or the like, no legislative 
enactment in this direction is called for or necessary. 


(2) That where land has been dedicated or set apart and has not yet been defined, 
delimited and reserved by some deed of trust or grant or the like, it is the du 
of the Imperial Government, in the first instance, to secure and safegua’ 
Native interests and rights in the land in a permanent and legal manner, 
in accordance with the objects and intentions under which such land was set 
apart or dedicated. 


(3) That where land is at the present time in process of being set apart or dedicated 
in recognition of the righteous and undoubted claims and rights of Natives, 
as aborigines, to some provision in land being made for them, the same course 
should be followed as indicated in clause (2) hereof. 


(4) That action under clauses (2) and (3) hereof should not be delegated to a 
Legislature in which the Natives have no share, in which they would 
unable by constitutional means to resist an adverse vote or to protect their 
interests, and which, in consequence of its being composed of members repre- 
senting only the European population, and having other interests more in 
view, and also being more conversant than the Natives with the present or 
future value of the land, might be unwilling or opposed to such land being 
dedicated or set apart for the Natives. 


The Natal representatives, however, concur with the recommendation that there should 
be finality in the provision of land for the Native population. 


The Natal representatives, with Mr. Sloley and Capt. Dickson, are in favour of vesting 
in special trustees created for that purpose all lands set apart or dedicated for Natives 
as locations, reserves, or otherwise, for the following principal reasons :— 


That an incorporated Board of Trustees, created by Letters Patent, subject to 
specified conditions and powers with regard to the control, management and 
disposal of lands set apart and dedicated as aforesaid, 


(a) Gives greater security and permanency of appropriation than if the 
land were held by Government as Crown Tass or vested in an 
individual officer of Government. 


(6) Renders it incapable of being directly or hastily affected by the 
pressure of any temporary popular feeling or agitation. 

(c) Removes suspicion and unrest from the Native mind, and conveys 
sense of bond fides. : = 


(d) Guards the Natives against their own ignorance and protects them 
against the advances of speculators or other persons who, by purchase, 
mortgage, or otherwise, might dispossess them of their land. 


(e) Securely binds the trustees by definite terms and obligations. 
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(f) Reserves to the Crown the full power and authority to alter or revoke 
Letters Patent, or any part of them, and to veto any legislation, rule. 
order, or resolution made in respect of the land. 


(g) Generally secures and protects for the Natives in a more permanent 
and inviolable manner than can otherwise be done what has been 
recognised as due and right to them. 


211. Messrs. J.C. Krogh and J. A. Hamilton (Transvaal representatives) desire to recommend 
that the principle of payment of rent should be applied in the case of the land set 
apart for Native occupation referred to in the above recommendations. The matter is 
dealt with under the head of Taxation, but it requires a passing reference here. 


TRIBAL SYSTEM—NATIVE LAW AND CUSTOM— 
ADMINISTRATION. 


212. A characteristic of the Natives of South Africa is their tribal organisation. 
The tribe is a community or collection of Natives forming a political and social 
organisation under the government, control, and leadership of a Chief who is the 
centre of the national or tribal life. It is through the existence of a Chief that the 
tribe is conscious of its unity. As the father is to the family, so is the Chief tv 
the tribe. He is sometimes the Chief of a congeries of tribes and then is known 
as Paramount or Supreme Chief, or he may be the head of a single tribe composed 
of a number of families usually members of the same clan or using the same totem. 
Each member of the tribe owes him personal allegiance and service, to be per- 
formed gratuitously when called upon, in the interests of the Chief or the tribe. 
Each member has the right to maintenance from the land of the tribe. 


213. As a father exercises authority within his family, as the Headman of a 
kraal or collection of kraals rules them and exercises authority over them, so the 
Chief rules the tribe and guides its destinies. Furthermore, as the father consults 
his family, and the Headman consults the men in the kraals under him, so a discreet 
and wise Chief consults the elders of his tribe. He is their chief court of appeal, 
he sanctions all changes made in the traditional usages of the tribe, but everywhere 
amongst the Natives the absolutism of the Chief is tempered by institutions which 
keep it in check. It cannot be said that ce judgments of Chiefs were always 
equitable, but in the generality of cases they were so, and their administration on 
the whole was acceptable to the people. 


214. The tribal system has either been modified or displaced by, or is being 
gradually brought under, statutory and administrative European control. It was 
a form of government perfectly understood by the Natives, carried with it mutual 
responsibility and suretyship, and required implicit obedience to authority. It 
possessed a ready means of communication and control extending from the Para- 
mount Chief to the individual Native in his kraal. It embodied an unbroken chain 
of responsibility-_the responsibility of the Headman for his people, of the head of 
a kraal or family for its members, and of every individual of a tribe to the Chief. 


215. Such then, briefly, was the tribal system which, either by direct legislation 
or by administrative methods, has been modified and moulded into the forms thereof 
in existence at the present time in British South Africa. 


216. The laws, customs and usages prevailing amongst the Natives previous 
to the establishment of European government over them have not been abrogated or 
forbidden, except so far as the same may be repugnant to the general principles of 
humanity and civilisation. 


217. It may fairly be said of the Natives of South Africa that though there 
are variations of details in the laws of succession and inheritance, and in other 
customs and usages of the various tribes, there is great similarity in their tribal 
systems. 


218. The Chiefs continue to be recognised as a means of government of the 
Native races, as it has not in general been deemed desirable to dispense with them, 
but their jurisdiction, more particularly in criminal matters, has been, and is being, 
gradually transferred to European Magistrates and Commissioners. In a few words, 
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the abolition of the tribal system and chie{tainship is being left to time and evolu- 
tion towards civilisation, assisted by legislation where necessary and administrative 
methods. 


219. In Natal, the Transvaal and Southern Rhodesia certain powers are vested 
by law in the Governor or the Officer for the time being administering the Govern- 
ment. This was done with the object of retaining certain administrative powers 
formerly possessed by Chiefs which could not be exercised ordinarily by a Governor 
or Administrator, and also to supersede in a manner comprehensible by Natives 
their Paramount Chief or Chiefs by the substitution of the Head Officer of the 
Government. 


220. In the year 1850 the Governor of the Colony of Natal was first specifically 
constituted Supreme or Paramount Chief over all the Natives. He was then vested 
with more extensive powers than at present. His legislative powers were taken 
away by the creation of the Legislative Council, and his jurisdiction as a Court of 
Appeal was removed by subseauent legislation. His powers have now practically 
been reduced to matters of administration, except in the case of disputes about 
general heirship of a deceased Chief of a tribe, where he decides finally, no right 
of appeal being allowed. 


221. By Royal Instructions to the Governor of Natal, dated 20th July, 1893, 
it is directed that “ Before exercising the Powers of Supreme Chief, other than those 
“by law vested in the Governor and Council, the Governor shall acquaint his 
“Ministers with the action which he proposes to take, and so far as may be possible 
“shall arrange with them as to the course of action to be taken. The ultimate 
decision must, however, in every case rest with the Governor.” 


222. In the Transvaal, by Law No. 4, 1885, which has not been repealed, the 
State President was constituted Paramount Chief over all Chiefs and Natives in 
the Republic. He was empowered further with the advice and consent of the 
Executive Council, to make and frame regulations for the administration of the 
law. These powers are now exercised by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


223. In Southern Rhodesia, the Administrator in Council exercises over 
Natives all political power and authority. 


224. The powers given in the two latter cases are in many points analogous 
and similar to those conferred on the Governor of Natal as Supreme Chief—if any- 
thing, they are more extensive and comprehensive—but the authority is not given 
in either case to enforce compulsory labour which is given to the Governor of Natal. 


225. In the Cape Colony and the Orange River Colony neither the Governor 
nor the State President appears to have been placed in any special relationship 
towards the Native population which he did not occupy towards the rest of the 
inhabitants. In the Cape Colony, however, it has been found necessary to provide 
for certain special cases in the Transkeian Territories by legislation. This, in 
Colonies where the Governor or the Administrator possesses extraordinary powers 
would not have been necessary, thus showing that some special Executive authority 
conferred by Parliament is required in respect of the large masses of Natives . 
inhabiting British South Africa. 


226. The Commission does not recommend abrogation of the special powers 
which have been described. But in respect of the self-governing Colonies and other 
Colonies or Possessions as they become self-governing, it feels that such powers 
should be regulated by Parliamentary enactment and that the responsibility of their 
application should rest, under constitutional usage, with the Ministry of the day 
responsible in all its actions to the local Legislature. 


227. In the Cape Colony, Transvaal, Orange River Colony, and Southern 
Rhodesia, Chiefs do not exercise any criminal jurisdiction. In Natal, more par- 
ticularly in the Province of Zululand, in Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate, they still have a more or less limited jurisdiction in criminal 
cases. 
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228. Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate may be regarded as 
exceptional in their conditions, but as a policy it would appear best that Natives 
charged with criminal offences should be tried by trained officers who have no 
personal interest in the revenues accruing from fines or forfeitures resulting from 
proceedings before them. 


229. In lieu of the incomes of which Chiefs and Headmen now exercising 
criminal jurisdiction would thus be deprived, and in recognition of the valuable 
services they render to the Government in administrative work, they should be 
granted adequate pecuniary emoluments or pensions so as to assure to them a 
measure of independence in their living, and due remuneration for the duties they 
continue to discharge. 


230. Past legislation by the various South African Governments has recognised 
the principle that the application of certain special laws to Natives is necessary and 
the Commission does not advise a change of policy in this respect. At the same 
SRE recognised that the protection of the law should be extended impartially 
to all alike. 


231. Native Law, which is distinct from laws specially framed and enacted 
for the Native population, is administered in some form or other in all the Colonies 
and British Possessions in South Africa. 


232. The weight of the evidence adduced before the Commission is against 
the enactment of a statutory code based on Native Law. It has been suggested, 
and with this the Commission agrees, that a text-book or hand-book, for reference 
only, descriptive of Native law and custom would be useful as a help towards 
uniformity in administration. 


233. Many of the existing Native laws and customs are so interwoven with 
the social conditions and ordinary institutions of the Native population that any 
premature attempt to break them down or sweep them away would be inadvisable. 
At the same time the object of improvement and, so far as may be, assimilation with 
the ordinary Colonial law should be kept in view as an ultimate goal. 


234. The princivle of communal or collective responsibility was recognised 
by the Natives wherever the tribal system prevailed. Under it a man was bound 
to report to his superior the commission of any crime that he might become aware of 
or any extraordinary or suspicious circumstances that might come to his knowledge. 
For instance, if a member of a kraal saw a crime committed he was bound to report 
the fact to the head of his kraal; the latter was bound to act if necessary upon 
the report and to inform his superior; and so on until the Paramount Chief himself 
was aware of what had taken place. The omission in any of these grades to report 
involved subsequent liability to blame or punishment. 


235. Collective responsibility has been adopted in the Spoor Laws of the 
Transkeian Territories and Natal, and it is that which makes them effective. The 
Spoor Law, it should be explained, is applied to the community, only when the 
actual criminal cannot be traced or identified, and in the Transkeian Territories 
the proceedings thereunder for recovery of value of stolen stock are in the nature 
of a civil action. 


236. The principle of communal or collective responsibility when applied by 
us has been taken over very much as it existed amongst the Natives themselves. 
In Natal and the Transvaal it is applied in need in cases of homicide, assault, or 
other injury to person or property. In the Transkeian Territories it is limited to 
stock thefts only. As injustice may be done in its administration there should in 
all cases be trial and right of appeal. 


937. In the Cape Colony, a Native may, with the exception of land held under 
the Glen Grey Act, leave his property by will. In Natal he has this right only in 
respect of immovable property held under title. In Southern Rhodesia the Cape 
law applies. There is nothing in the laws of the Transvaal or Orange River Colony 
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to prevent a Native from disposing of his property by will. There appears to be 
no good reason for withholding from the Natives the power to make a will, and this 
power should be given to them in respect of devisable property. 


238. An important question affecting the status of Native women arises in 
connection with the custom of “ ukungena,” or the taking over of widows by brothers, 
or even in some instances by sons, of the deceased. ‘This practice should not be 
countenanced in any way whatever. 


239. In the Cape Colony and the Orange River Colony a Native woman attains 
majority at the age of twenty-one years. This confers upon her rights and a legal 
status which under Native law and custom she could never attain. By these she 
is hela to be under guardianship all her life, and, strictly speaking, may not hold 
property in her own right, even when such property is earned by her own labour. 
Moreover, by recognition of a Native woman’s right to attain majority, she is 
placed in a position to emancipate herself from a condition which may have become 
distasteful to her and be free to choose her own path in life. As Christianity and 
education spread, a woman’s endeavours towards a higher and more self-respecting 
postion than that appointed to her by ordinary kraal life should not be thwarted 

y perpetual tutelage unsuited to present-day conditions. Experience in the above 
Colonies has not justified the fears sometimes expressed that this emancipation 
of Native women would have disastrous resylts on Native family life. Evidence is 
rather the other way. Reference has already been made to the increasing number 
of self-respecting Native women now to be found in the country. Moreover, 
the women and girls, when free agents, go in larger numbers into domestic 
and other service. Many are teachers in schools, others accompany their 
husbands or relatives to farms and labour centres, and thereby promote con- 
tinuous instead of intermittent work at those centres. For these and other reasons 
it is recommended that in those Colonies and Possessions where it is not already 
the case, and so soon as local circumstances permit, Native men and women should 
be held to have attained their majority at the age of twenty-one years. 


240. In this connection there arises the question of how far the principle of 
family responsibility should be maintained in respect of the head of a family being 
liable for the payment of the debts of his adult children or vice versa. Already the 
tendency is to leave each man to answer alone for his own debts or torts. Much 
injustice is wrought by exacting payment from individuals no longer able, in view 
of changed conditions, to control the actions of those related to them, and the 
granting of majority and independence to young Native men and women as recom- 
mended above should be accompanied by sole responsibility being placed on them 
for their own debts and torts. Nor should sons be liable for debts incurred by their 
fathers except to the extent of the property inherited by them from their fathers. 


241. On the subject of succession and inheritance to land in intestate estates, 
the following resolution was passed :— 

The Commission is of opinion that in the case of a Native dying intestate 
the succession and inheritance to all land in his estate held under title 
in the form customary in South Africa should, unless otherwise provided 
in such title, be determined in accordance with ordinary Colonial law. 


242. The Commission deprecates any tendency to impede or prevent Natives 
pleading their own cases in Court, and holds that Natives should nowhere be com- 
pelled to employ attorneys or agents-at-law, the matter to be left to their own free 
will. On the other hand, it favours the exclusion of attorneys or agents in cases 
between Native and Native tried under Native law, except in special cases where 
the Magistrate is satisfied that the admission of an attorney is necessary; nor should 
they be allowed to intervene in matters of administration. 


243. The Commission suggests the desirability of establishing in each of the 
Colonies a system of compulsory registration by Natives of all births and deaths, 
go soon as it is deemed practicable. 


244. The Commission has formed the conclusion that in the Transvaal, and in 
a lower degree in Natal and elsewhere, there is in largely-populated Native areas 
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a numerical insufficiency of Magistrates and Native Commissioners qualified by 
experience to deal with Natives. The Commission is of opinion that, in order to 
secure more efficient supervision and expedite the despatch of business, these officers 
should be increased. It should be borne in mind that Courts within easy reach 
have a distinct influence for good and that large territorial jurisdictions weaken 
the hold of Government on the Native population and affect the efficiency of the 
Administration in many ways. 


245. The Commission is of opinion that periodical meetings of representatives 
selected by the Government of each Colony and Possession in South Africa, for 
the purposes of discussion and advice, would be useful and are desirable, and that 
their reports on all matters affecting the Native population would be of value in the 
unification of Native laws and administration. Inter-Colonial Conferences between 
men of influence and knowledge, including those who are carrying out and those 
who devise the policy of Governments, could not fail to be beneficial, and the 
Commission recommends the above suggestion to the consideration of the Govern- 
ments concerned. 


Urban Locations for Natives. 
246. Native Locations in urban areas may be divided into :— 
(1) Those within municipal areas and under municipal control. 


(2) Those within municipal areas and under the direct control of Boards or 
Companies, as compounds. 


(3) Those in the neighbourhood of Municipalities and controlled by 
Government. 


247. The Commission approves the present practice that wherever a location 
is within an area controlled by a Municipality or other Local Authority the 
responsibility for its control and management should be left to such Authority. 
But it is necessary that Government should always reserve the power of inspection 
and be able to exercise it with effect. Such inspection should be frequent and 
regular and if possible be made in the daytime. It was disclosed to the Commission 
that in various parts of the country inspections of municipal and other locations 
in urban areas were sometimes carried out in a harsh and injudicious manner, 
respectable Natives and their families being turned out of their dwellings at night 
time, and subjected to objectionable personal handling. Conduct of this sort is 
extremely harmful, and rankles long in the minds of the people. 


248. The Commission has visited and inspected several municipal locations 
and records its opinion that in some respects their condition leaves much to be 
desired. The Natives who reside in or frequent these locations are in the main 
working people. As such there is every reason why they should be encouraged to 
stay as useful members of the community. The tendency of inadequate accommo- 
dation is to make them dissatisfied and restless; the standard of comfort is low, and 
they are liable to be over-crowded and over-charged. ~ 


249. The object should be to afford those who desire it the paral of 
ac puns in their own right holdings for residential purposes within these locations, 
and, with or without this, encouragement to make, and security for, improvements. 


250. Where buildings are pu up by the Local Authority they should be of a 
suitably comfortable class and the whole arrangements should be such as to enable 
the occupiers to live under sanitary and healthy conditions. Natives who erect their 
own buildings should be bound to conform to this standard. 


251. In establishing these locations easy access to the place where the Natives 
go to work should be kept in view. The charges necessary to be borne by the Natives, 
In the way of rent, etc., and railway fares, should be as low as possible. The Com- 
mission thinks that the charges at present imposed are in some cases too high, and 
although a substantial revenue may thereby accrue to Municipal Treasuries and 
Railway Departments they ultimately fall on the employers, who have to pay corre- 
spondingly high wages. ; : 
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252. A thorough registration and constant control by means of resident 
Superintendents should be maintained for the purpose of the better regulation of 
town locations by which the respectable industrious Natives may be encouraged, and 
no room allowed for criminals and others who indulge in vagrancy, drink and open 
prostitution. 


253. These locations should not be made a refuge for surplus or idle Natives 
for whose labour there is no local demand or who will not work, and power to expel 
such Natives from the location and from the entire urban area should be vested in 
the ae Authority, who should receive the full support of Government in this 
work. 


254. In connection with this question of urban locations for Natives, the 
following resolution already quoted in another place should be here referred to, and 
it is recommended that the principle thereof be adopted by defining an area within 
each Municipality in which Natives may reside and hold property without being 
subject to location regulations :— 


“This Commission is of opinion that certain restrictions upon the purchase 
“of land by Natives are necessary, and recommends :— 


“That purchase by Natives should in future be limited to certain 
“areas to be defined by legislative enactment.” 


255. In calling attention again to the following resolution, also already quoted 
in another connection, it is desired to point out that the absence of any accommo- 
dation near labour centres for wives and families of Natives at work there affects 
very adversely the supply of labour with respect both to the number of labourers and 
the length of their service. The general principles affirmed above in regard to 
locations as at present understood apply so far as they are suitable to these suggested 
labour locations, but the following possible differences in the latter may be 
indicated :—A somewhat larger plot of land for each hut or building; greater 
distance from a town; a modification of the regulations to suit the conditions and 
circumstances of the Natives affected :— 


“The Commission recommends the creation subject to adequate control of 
“Native locations for residential purposes near labour centres or else- 
“where on proof that they are needed.” 


Appeal Courts. 


256. This is an important question, affecting as it does the contentment of the 
Natives, who value the right of appeal. Even under the tribal system they were at 
liberty to appeal from a judgment of a local Sub-Chief or Headman to their Chief 
and ultimately to the Supreme Chief, if there was one, beyond whom there lay no 
appeal. 


257. When, in the different Colonies, European Courts were established, pro- 
vision was made for appeal in Native civil and criminal cases from the judgments 
of Magistrates, Commissioners and Chiefs. In the Transkeian Territories there is 
still a Special Appeal Court in civil cases; in other cases appeal lies to the Higher 
Courts of the Cape Colony: in Natal there is a Native High Court for specified 
cases, for other cases the Supreme Court. In Basutoland and’ the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate there is appeal to the Court of the Resident Commissioner. In Cape 
Colony proper, Orange River Colony, Transvaal and Rhodesia an appeal lies to the 
Supreme Court. 


258. The Native Appeal Court in the Transkeian Territories, the proceedings 
of which are subject to review in the Supreme Court of the Cape Colony, is of great 
value to the Native population, affording as it does an early and inexpensive settle- 
ment of appeals in civil matters from the decisions of Resident Magistrates. 
Similarly in other Colonies, where adequate arrangements have been made to secure 
the same object, much satisfaction has been given to the Native people. 


259. The Native High Court in Natal is a striking illustration of an indepen- 
dent Court free from the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The risk, indeed the 
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certainty, under such conditions of the different Courts giving decisions inconsistent 
with each other is shown by the fact that in these two Courts conflicting judgments 
involving serious issues have been given. An instance of this quoted to the Com- 
mission is where the Native High Court refused to hear a case brought before it by 
a coloured man on the ground that the party or parties were Europeans, and that 
the case should go to the Supreme Court, while in the same or an identical case the 
Supreme Court held that the party or parties were Natives, and that the case should 

0 to the Native High Court. The decision of neither Court is binding on the other. 

he result is that a whole class of persons in Natal are deprived of all legal remedy 
—a disability as grave as it is singular. 


260. Whilst, therefore, attaching much value to the necessity of not under- 
mining the influence of those who preside over Native Courts, and deprecating that 
any ideas be created in the ignorant Native mind suggestive of appeals being made 
easy, the Commission records the following resolution :— 


(a) The Commission disapproves of the creation or existence in any British 
Colony or Possession in South Africa of a separate and independent 
Judicial Court or Courts to deal with Native cases, except as herein- 
after set forth, outside the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of such 
Colony or Possession. It recommends that subject to the regulations 
of the Court there should be a right to appeal to and review by the 
Supreme Court in all Native cases, civil and criminal, tried in any 
other Court under Colonial Law, Statutory or Common. 


(b) That in civil cases or disputes arising purely upon Native law and 
custom, and in which both parties to the suit are Natives, special 
Native Courts of Appeal now established should continue to exercise 
the powers of final decision conferred upon them by the Legislature, 
subject to the distinction drawn above between cases tried under 
Native law and custom and cases tried under Colonial law, and pro- 
vided always that the Supreme Court shall retain its powers of review. 


(c) That revision of and appeals against verdicts and sentences in criminal 
cases in any lower Court should be by or to a Judge or Judges of the 
Supreme Court. 


Native Jurymen and Assessors. 


261. In certain Colonies Natives can be placed on the Jury List; in one Colony 
Natives are “exempted” by law from serving as jurors; in the others they cannot 
serve. Consideration was given to the desirability or otherwise of Natives being 
registered as jurors and being summoned to serve as jurors. The Commission is of 
opinion that Natives should not be used as jurors in any case in which a European 
or any person other than a Native is concerned, and in cases in which Natives only 
are interested it considers that the time has not come when it would be either 
advisable or right that Natives should be empanelled as jurymen. : 


262. The Commission has passed the following resolution :— 


That in the opinion of this Commission Natives should not be empanelled as 
jurymen. 


. 263. In Bechuanaland and Basutoland, possibly also in Colonies with large 
Native populations, the advantage derived from the use of carefully selected and 
intelligent Headmen and other Natives, as assessors in the Courts at the trial of 
members of their race, as provided for in the Transkeian Territories Penal Code, 
is recognised. The use of assessors will gradually educate the Natives up to the 
system of trial by jury, and it gives satisfaction to Natives to feel that in matters 
where their own people are concerned they have the confidence of the Courts and 
the Government. 


Pass Laws and Travelling. 


264. The Commission gave careful consideration to the subject of Pass Laws, 
and, while agreeing that the pass system was still necessary in most of the Colonies 
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and Possessions, was unanimously of opinion, that Natives travelling with a pass 
should be hindered as little as possible by local regulations, and that attention should 
be specially directed to the needless and vexatious detention of Natives for long 
periods at border and other stations when travelling to and from labour centres. 
It is recommended that better facilities on the railways, and rest houses at certain 
stations and along main labour routes remote from the railways, be provided for 
Natives travelling, and that greater attention be given to sanitary arrangements in 
the way of latrines, lavatories, etc. 


265. The following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 


That travelling passes issued under the recognised regulations of any Colon 
or Possession should be in force till the journey has been completed, 
requiring only to be viséd if thought necessary, and without charge, on 
arrival at the first Pass Office in any other Colony or Possession. 


266. The following suggestions are submitted :— 


Uniformity in the form of pass issued : a distinctive colour to be adopted by 
each Colony. 


That on trains by which Natives mostly travel there should be a Native con- 
ductor, or other similar official, to give them necessary information and 
generally to assist them. 


That railway officials should be instructed to remember that’ the travelling 
Natives are paying passengers and are entitled to reasonable attention. 


267. On the subject of separate accommodation for Natives travelling by rail 
the Commission passed the following resolution :— 


That while there is no desire to prevent Natives travelling by train in any 
class (first, second or third) for which they pay, provided there is separate 
accommodation for them, the Commission recommends that in the 
interest of goodwill and order and for the comfort of travellers of both 
races carriages of each class be set apart for Natives only and that 
tickets issued to them shall entitle them to travel only in such carriages. 


268. With reference to the above resolution, the amount of the accommodation 
provided must necessarily depend on the extent of the traffic. 


FAMILY LIFE AND HABITS. 


269. Native family life is undergoing a great change; in some parts, owing to 
various causes, more rapidly than in others. Contact with Europeans, with their 
mode of life, their industries, their Christianising influences, their business dealings; 
the laws and forms of government, facilities for travelling, exchange of ideas, and 
a number of other factors appertaining peculiarly to civilised races, are slowly but 
surely transforming the whole social system and life of the Natives. European 
influence and example have variously impressed and operated upon them, and not in 
all cases for their good. 


270. European clothing, which is coming more and more into general use, has 
not been an unmixed blessing. It has promoted public decency, but, not being 
adopted in its entirety, and being necessarily of inferior material, it has not proved 
equally conducive to the promotion of health. The use of cotton shirts by the men 
and the habit of allowing wet clothing to dry on the person have been peculiarly 
harmful. The heavy alee blanket or skin kaross of earlier times would have been 
thrown aside for vigorous exercise, to be resumed with the first sensation of chill; 
but civilised attire does not lend itself to equally rapid adjustment, and a marked 
increase in consumption, pleurisy, inflammation of the lungs and rheumatism ‘has 
been the result. European clothes, too, require much more frequent cleansing than 
their ancestral garb, a fact which, unfortunately, is not sufficiently realised by the 
Natives who have partially adopted our style of dress; but the hard school of 
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experience will teach them as it has taught us to use greater care in these matters. 
The evils are not inseparable from European dress, but arise from an imperfect 
understanding of the laws of health. 


271. The hoe has largely given place to the plough and other superior imple- 
ments of agriculture, with the result that the Native woman who formerly did much 
of the tilling of the ground is now in a great measure emancipated from that form 
of labour; the men and boys taking her place. 


272. It is sometimes said that civilisation, or the beginnings of it, have not 
tended to make the Native happier, more trustworthy, more civil, courteous and 
obedient, and stronger physically and morally; and at the first glance there is some 
excuse for forming this opinion. True it is that the advent of civilisation has 
weakened the power of what long ages had taught the Natives to regard as most 
necessary to their social and communal life, that it has tended to loosen tribal ties, 
to undermine wholesome patriarchal control, and has let loose in the midst of the 
resultant disorganisation all the temptations and vices which dog the steps of 
civilised advance. But where it has destroyed it will again construct; it has not 
taken away without offering something in return. The great powers of Christianity 
and education are at work. There has been and there continues a great struggle 
between the powers of good and evil, of light and darkness, of enlightenment and 
ignorance, of progress and tradition, of Christianity and heathenism. Is it, there- 
fore, surprising that much of what was picturesque, attractive and even admirable 
in the Native when untouched by European influences has been swept away? The 
final outcome of a righteous war is not to be judged by the devastations of opposing 
armies or by the scenes of slaughter and hicpashed on the field of battle. No less 
fallacious would be the attempt to gauge the eventual issues of civilisation of the 
Natives by the many unfortunate features of the struggle which still prevail. 
Already there are more encouraging aspects. The lax morality among the women 
which has been so often dwelt upon as the result of freeing them from the absolute 
control of their parents and sowing new temptations among them is diminishing, 
and there is growing up an ever-increasing number of self-respecting Native women 
who are learning to understand the freedom which has come to them and are careful 
not to abuse its privileges. 


273. In their homes the Natives are a hospitable and social people, clever and 
bright in repartee, fond of music, Bper Hearted. and generous hosts, imitative and 
tractable, and interesting in many ways. They are, speaking generally, not 
energetic of disposition, Eee the struggle for life has not been so hard with them 
as with the European nations, and there has in their past history been little to make 
them continuous workers. 


274. They are attached to their homes and even when they go away to labour 
centres to earn money prefer in general to do so for short periods, and then to return 
and look after the interests of the family and the welfare of the stock, participate 
in the sociable joys of beer gatherings, and superintend the ploughing for the coming 
year. So long as it is impossible for the Native to marry and make fis home, return 
feed to his family, and live comfortably, near the great centres of labour, so long 
will there be the yearning to return frequently to his distant home, and so long 
will the flow of labour be impeded by this really amiable trait in his character. 


275. In the first movement towards establishing model locations aiming to 
provide for this need, it would possibly be necessary to face the reluctance of the 
Native temperament to adopt mahered new and unproved, but once a system has 
been tried, and has proved suitable, the Natives are not slow to recognise and take 
advantage of it, and attempts in this direction in the Cape Colony have already met 
with a considerable amount of success. 


276. The following are the resolutions passed by the Commission on the subject 
of this chapter :— ; 


The Commission finds that education and contact with Europeans are 
beginning to effect a change in the family life and habits of that large 
section of the Native population who have not formally adopted 
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Christianity or civilised ways of life. This change has taken the form 
of a movement towards a higher standard of comfort in the matters of 
housing, clothing and diet; and improvement in the position and 
treatment of women has been brought about by the influence of Christian 
and civilised views on the marriage question; and the labour of women 
has been much lightened by the introduction of the plough and other 
appliances. 


The Commission considers that evidence has shown that polygamy is on the 
decrease, that the Natives are gradually losing their faith in, and are 
resorting less to, witch doctors, and that, though still strongly attached 
to their Native customs as to cattle marriages, considerable change in 
the form of the dowry or “lobolo” has followed the destruction of the 
cattle by rinderpest. 


Concurrently with these changes, certain demoralising influences have been 
at work. The inevitable relaxation of the stricter and more arbitrary 
of the tribal customs, though on the whole commendable, has been 
accompanied by a decrease of parental authority and a consequent 
assumption of independence by young men and women which has tended 
to the disregard of certain wholesome restraints upon misconduct. 


The Commission, in view of these changes in the family life and habits of 
the heathen, recommends the encouragement of religion and education, 
the adoption of any measure calculated to preserve the inviolability of 
the marriage tie, the support of the authority of parents and guardians 
over minors, the enforcement of laws against immorality and drink, and 
the preservation of the Natives’ sense of self-respect by sympathetic 
recognition of any legitimate aspirations, and by assistance in any well- 
regulated plans for their material welfare. 


277. It is felt that much good may be effected by gradually educating the 
Natives out of superstitious practices and the employment of unskilled men 
untrained in the use of medicines and surgery. The Commission visited several 
Hospitals specially provided for the use of the Natives and was greatly impressed 
with their efficiency, potency for good, and their value in the direction suggested 
in the following resolution which was passed unanimously :— 


The multiplying of District Surgeons and the establishing of Dispensaries 
and Hospitals in connection with Magistracies in Native areas would 
have a beneficial effect, not only for the restoration or preservation of 
health, but also for weaning the Natives from faith in witch doctors, 
diviners or soothsayers, or men who profess to have supérnatural power 
or knowledge whether as medicine men or otherwise. 


278. The danger of the influence of old and hardened criminals on youthful 
offenders has been recognised in many parts of the British Empire by the provision 
of suitable corrective establishments, in which such offenders undergo terms of 
imprisonment passed upon them. Youthful offenders should not be associated with 
habitual and hardened criminals whose influence and precepts will have the certain 
tendency of confirming and strengthening the young offenders in a career of crime. 
It should rather be the aim to give such offenders a moral and corrective trainin 

. under sympathetic supervision in a separate place, with a view to their being induce 
to lead a moral and useful life on their discharge. 


279. Boys and girls are frequently sentenced to terms of imprisonment, for 
offences under the Masters and Servants Laws, for petty thefts and small misde- 
meanours, which they have to serve in the common gaol. 


280. The following resolution was unanimously passed :— 


That Reformatory Institutions should be provided for Native youths con- 
victed of crime and sentenced to imprisonment, in which to undergo such 
sentences passed pon them, in order to prevent their mixing with and 
being contaminated by old criminals. 
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281. The desire to possess cattle has been in the past a strong incentive to 
Natives to earn money. Natives have often been heard to say that cattle were their 
bank and the means of securing their money in a visible and reproductive manner. 
The destruction of cattle by iidlenpatt and other cattle plagues has made the invest- 
ment of money in the manner above stated more. difficult. The increase of popula- 
tion and the partial conversion of the people from the pastoral to an agricultural 
people have also tended to reduce their holdings of cattle. Money is the great 
medium of business where formerly cattle were used. There are more difficulties in 
the way of possessing cattle and more reasons for retaining money. With a view, 
therefore, to encouraging thrift in Natives and the safe custody of their earnings, 
the Commission has passed the following resolution :— 


That Natives should be encouraged to use Government Savings Banks, and 
that steps should be taken to enable Natives in large centres of popula- 
tion to avail themselves of their use. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALS. 


282. In considering the relations between the European and the Native popu- 
lations certain responsibilities on the part of the race which occupies the position 
of the governing and superior caste claim attention. Among such responsibilities 
there is a duty as to the moral and intellectual elevation of the subject race, and 
the Commission recognises that upon the Governments of the South African 
Colonies this duty is laid. 


283. For the moral improvement of the Natives there is available no influence 
equal to that of reugious belief. The vague superstitions of the heathen are entirely 
unconnected with any moral ideas, though upon sensuality, dishonesty and other 
vices there have been always certain tribal restraints which, while not based upon 
abstract morality, have been real, and, so far as they go, effective. These removed, 
civilisation, particularly in the larger towns, brings the Native under the influence 
of a social system of which he too often sees and assimilates the worst side only. 


284. It must apparently be accepted as an axiom that contact with what we 
are accustomed to regard as civilisation has a demoralising tendency as its first 
effect upon primitive races. It is clear that the Native -year by year is becomin 
familiar with new forms of sexual immorality, intemperance and dishonesty, an 
that his naturally imitative disposition, his virility and escape from home and tribal 
influences provide a too congenial soil for the cultivation of acquired vices. 


285. The testimony contained in the volumes of evidence is abundant to this 
effect, but the Commission has no wish to dilate upon this aspect of the question, 
it being sufficient to direct attention to the evidence of the witnesses who have 
especially touched upon these subjects. 


286. The Commission considers that the restraints of the law furnish an 
inadequate check upon this tendency towards demoralisation, and that no merely 
secular system of morality that might be applied would serve to raise the Natives’ 
ideals of conduct or to counteract the evil influences which have been alluded to, 


and is of opinion that hope for the elevation of the Native races must depend mainly‘ 


on their acceptance of Christian faith and morals. 


287. In this connection it has been observed by more than one witness that 
all that has been done for the regeneration of the Native has been by the efforts of 
Christian Missions, but such a statement cannot be accepted too literally. The 
Commission feels that from the earliest period of European settlement much good 
influence has been brought to bear upon the Natives by individual benevolence 
and attention to their spiritual welfare. It was, and in certain localities still is, 
the practice of Dutch and English farmers and other Christian families to include 
Native servants in family worship; while many of the larger employers of Native 
labourers, both at the mining centres and in the rural districts, provide buildings and 
afford opportunities for religious services. 
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288. By admission to Christian households, and by the example of the upright- 
ness and purity of many of those around them, a large number of Natives have 
doubtless been brought under improving influences, but to the Churches engaged 
in Mission work must be given the greater measure of credit for placing systemati- 
cally before the Natives these higher standards of belief and conduct. It is true 
that-the conduct of many converts to Christianity is not all that could be desired, 
and that the Native Christian does not appear to escape at once and entirely from 
certain besetting sins of his nature; but, nevertheless, the weight of evidence is in 
favour of the improved morality of the Christian section of the population and to 
the effect that there appears to be in the Native mind no inherent incapacity to 
apprehend the truths of Christian teaching or to adopt Christian morals as a 
standard. 


289. It does not seem practicable to propose any measure of material support 
or aid to the purely spiritual side of Missionary enterprise, but the Commission 
recommends full recognition of the utility of the work of the Churches which have 
nndee eben the duty of evangelising the heathen, and has adopted the following 
resolution :— : 


(a) The Commission is satisfied that one great element for the civilisation 
of the Natives is to be found in Christianity. 


(b) The Commission is of opinion that regular moral and religious instruction 
should be given in all Native schools. . 


MARRIAGE BY NATIVE CUSTOM. 


Polygamy. 


290. The institution of polygamy doubtless had its origin in very early times 
and under conditions differing widely from those which now obtain. At that time 
constant inter-tribal fighting kept down the number of the men, while even in those 
conflicts which were in their nature almost wars of extermination, the marriageable 
women and female children were spared to be carried away captive—not the least 

rized of the conquerors’ spoil. The result was the numerical preponderance of 
emales which inevitably led to polygamous unions. 


291. From generation to generation the same conditions prevailed until the 
practice became so closely interwoven with all the intricacies of the social system, 
that not until the passing of the very system itself can it ever be hoped that polygamy 
will cease to be one of the cherished customs of the conservative heathen. 


292. But the end is gradually drawing near. There is ample evidence that 
olygamy is on the decrease, and it could not well be otherwise. The recent 
Census shows a comparatively slight surplus of women over men, and in such case 
polygamy on any extensive scale is impossible in the absence of almost equally wide- 
spread bachelorhood—a. condition all but unknown to the Natives and happily at 
total variance with all their domestic ambitions. 


993. The tendencies of contact with European modes of life are all in the 
same direction. Christianity teaches that marriage is the sacred union of one man 
and one woman for life, and that fidelity to a single love is as much the duty of the 
man as the woman. The example of civilisation purports to be the same. The 
increased needs which attend the introduction of European comforts into the Native 
home are rendering the maintenance of more than one establishment impracticable 
for all but the wealthy. Cattle plagues have so reduced the numbers of stock that 
“lobolo.” cattle are not readily forthcoming, and, more than this, the intending 
polygamist can no longer regard the outlay as productive—in the manner of former 
times—of a self-supporting establishment whereby to attain greater weight and 
more dignified tribal status; but on the contrary has learned from the experience 
of others that his new home will prove a source of constant expense and unending 
complications with the neighbouring trader. - These and many similar considerations 
point to the conclusion that the custom has almost run its course, and that a time 
may be looked for when it will exist only in isolated and ever less frequent instances. 
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294. That polygamy constitutes an obstacle in the way of advance towards 
Christianity cannot be denied, and much of what has been written might at the 
first glance be taken to indicate that the time has arrived when legislation might 
wisely be introduced with a view to its direct suppression; but this is not the course 
which the Commission advises. 


255. The objection to polygamy is not that it is physically unhealthy, nor can 
it be urged that it was originally unsuited to the adjustment in a natural manner 
of numerical disparity between the sexes, for there can be no doubt that by pro- 
viding for the just recognition of the rights of children born in acknowledged 
wedlock, it was infinitely preferable to the state of licentious confusion which must 
otherwise have ensued. 


296. On analysis, the objections resolve themselves into the undeniable charge 
that the custom is essentially material and unchristian. The Commission has no 
wish to defend it and looks forward to the time when it shall have passed into 
oblivion. But no attempt to Christianise the heathen by compulsory legislation can 
be advised. To destroy the remnants of a recognised and in the temporal sense 
a healthy polygamous system without having the power to check the licentious 
inclinations by which it is still sustained, or to extinguish the influence ot the tradi- 
tional associations which cling around it, might lead to a last state far worse than 
the first; and, seeing that all the signs of the times point to the steady decadence 
of polygamy, the Commission is of opinion not only that sufficient need for legislative 
intervention has not been established, but cut in all the circumstances such inter- 
vention would be unwise and more harmful in its effects than the dying evil it sought 
prematurely to demolish. 


297. The Commission passed the following resolutions :— 


(1) That polygamy generally is on the decrease throughout South Africa ; 
that this is du* amongst other things to the increased cost of living, 
the loss of cattle, and the consequent increase of the ditticulties in 
obtaining “lobolo” consideration, and the increase in the proportion 
of men marrying. 


(2) The Commission is satisfied that considerable disadvantages in their 
advance towards Christianity result to the Natives from polygamy, 
which, however, is an old-standing and prevailing social institution 
amongst these people. The Commission does not regard it as among 
those customs which have to be put down with a strong hand, but 
looks forward to its gradual extinction by such means as greater spread 
of Christianity and of civilisation, by the labour of women being more 
than it is supplanted by that of men, and by the ordinary laws being 
voluntarily ndopted and owing to the absence of any great surplus 
of women in the Native population, without which general polygamy 
is impossible for any length of time. 


(3) That in respect of marriages under Native custom, the Commission 
advises :— 


(a) Tl:at such ma:riages should nci be accorded the status of a 
Christian marriage solemnised by a minister of religion or 
a civil marriage entered into before a marriage officer. 

(6) That all marriages under Native custom should be duly 
registered. 


(c) Recognition of the succession rights of children. 
298. The registration herein recommended is not intended to import into any 


marniage by Native custom a status or rights which do not essentially exist under that 
form of marriage. 


299. The Natal representatives, whilst concurring with the foregoing resolutions, are of opinion 
that so long as polygamy is either allowed or tolerated, the Native form of marriage 
should be recognised as valid and binding in law in the same degree and manner as 
marriages under common law. 
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Ukulobola. 


300. Traces of the custom by which a bridegroom made gifts to the father of 
a girl upon his giving consent, or as an incentive to his consent, to his daughter’s 
marriage, are to be found among all the Oriental nations. References to it are seen 
in the early parts of the Bible; it is menuoned in Homer; it existed among the early 
Germans; and until recently, if not at the present time, a relic of it survived in 
Christian Norway.* 


301. It is not surprising that a father, who has tended; clothed and fed his 
daughter till womanhood, who has her cheerful nresence and useful service about 
‘the home, and who mav be credited with a natural love for his offspring, should 
not be over-ready to fall in with the proposals of the stranger who would fain take 
to himself the ripening fruit of the father’s years of care. Nor is it surprising 
that it should have become customary for the young man to compensate in some 
sort for all that he is to gain and the father to lose by the contemplated marriage. 
The sacrifice in itself tends to make the woman more highly prized by her husband, 
a fact of which the women themselves are very fully convinced, and, as a result of it, 
take pride in the cattle paid on their account. 


302. +t “‘ Ukulobola’ may be taken to be a contract between the father and the 
“intending husband of his daughter, by which the father promises his consent to the 
“marriage of his daughter, and to protect her, in case of necessity, either during 
“or after such marriage, and by which in return he obtains from the husband 
“valuable consideration, partly for such consent and partly as a guarantee by the 
“husband of his good conduct towards his daughter as wife. Such a contract does 
“not imply the compulsory marriage of the woman. The ‘ikazi’ may, therefore, 
“upon every principle of sound law, be recoverable under such a contract, unless a 
“Native marriage involves a condition of slavery, and thus becomes illegal.” 


303. The contract is not one of purchase and sale. The woman does not 
become her husband’s slave. He may not sell her. He may not kill, injure, prosti- 
tute or maltreat her; all of which would be within his power and right were the 
statement correct that by the passing of “ ikazi” or “lobolo” a woman becomes the 
chattel of her husband. The customs regulating the restoration or retention of 
“ikazi” or “lobolo” cattle constituted in the heathenish state a salutary check on 
both husband and wife. Should the marriage have proved a happy one the father 
was contented with his cattle and the husband with his wife. If the husband ill- 
treated his wife beyond all reconciliation, she returned to her father’s protection 
and the husband recovered either a small residuum or, in some cases, none of his. 
cattle, thus losing both wife and dowry. On the other hand, should separation 
have resulted from the wife’s misbehaviour, most of the cattle were returned, the 
woman lost caste, and her father suffered. Moreover, by Native custom, no widow 
or woman separated from her husband might marry a second time except from her 
father’s village, and with his consent, or, in his absence, that of her guardian. 


304. Such, in briefest outline, is the favourable aspect of the custom as it 
operates among the Natives to-day. It is much to be regretted, however, that cases 
do occur of avaricious or pecuniarily involved parents bringing pressure upon their 
daughters to accept wealthy suitors, nor are such instances impossible under the 
highest forms of civilisation. But, as the law now stands, among the Natives as 
among ourselves, anything beyond persuasion is not permitted, and the use of force 
would be severely punished if brought to light. 


305. The consent of a Native girl is necessary in every Colony or Possession 
in South Africa before marriage, and in some of these where she is permitted to 
attain majority at the age of 21 years, her position is still stronger and she may 
marry without the consent of her father or guardian. Thus such hardships as are 
suffered are due partly to the clinging of the women themselves, even while they 


* See paper by Rev. Dr. A. Kropf, Natives Laws and Customs Commission Report (Cape Colony, 
1883), Appendix C, page 260. 
t Native Laws and Customs Commission Report (Cape Colony, 1883), page 30, paragraph 70. 
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suffer for it, to their ancient customs, partly to their shrinking from the indecorous 
act of exposing their parents, and partly to ignorance of their rights, but not to any 
inherent defect in the law itself. ; 


306. Even if it were possible it would not be advisable to do away altogether 
with the payment of dowry until Christianity and civilisation have advanced 
sufficiently among the Natives to have substituted something which will take its 
place in maintaining proper relations between husband and wife, and by that time 
the custom, in all probability, will have died a natural death. 


307. Holding these views, the Commission sees no good reason why a Native 
married under Native custom should be debarred in any Colony from seeking for 
redress when deserted by his wife without just cause. This redress under the 
custom which governs the marriage is by way of restoration of the whole or a portion 
of the cattle according to the merits of the case. The rights of children born of 
such marriages are secured by special legislation in most of the States of South 
Africa, and it is certainly inconsistent that the check imposed by Native custom 
both on the treatment of the woman by her husband, and on her conduct towards 
her husband should be disregarded, thus leaving it open to avaricious fathers to 
trade upon the cattle system which, properly applied, tends rather towards uphold- 
ing than to breaking down the sanctity, as far as it does exist, of Native family life. 


308. The Commission passed the following resolutions :— 


This Commission is of opinion that the Native custom of passing cattle known 
variously as “ lobolo,” “ ikazi,” and “ bohadi” in connection with marriage 
by Native custom and usage should not be interfered with by prohibitory 
legislation, but be left to Se out gradually as the outcome of an advance 
in civilisation. Evidence taken points to a tendency in that direction. 


That provision be made for the hearing and determination of claims arising 
under Native custom for restitution of “ lobolo,” or such portion thereof 
as may be deemed equitable where a husband is deserted without 
sufficient cause by his wife. 


MARRIAGE BY CHRISTIAN RITES AND BY CIVIL 
MARRIAGE OFFICERS. 


309. The conversion of a Native to Christianity has consequences beyond the 
fact that he adopts the Christian faith and is received as a member of a Christian 
Church. It may bring about automatically an alteration in his relations with his 
family and in his position with regard to his property. The alteration referred 
to is not that which arises from religious and ecclesiastical precepts with regard 
to his domestic relations—as, for instance, the conversion of the marriage tie from’ 
a mere contract to a sacred and permanent union—but it is more of the nature of a 
change in his legal status and of the laws regulating the disposal of his estate. 


310. These consequences are not uniform in the various Colonies, and certain 
anomalous situations are created by what appear to be the inevitable difficulties 
attending the transference of an individual from one legal and social position to 
another. ; 


311. Except in Natal, the principle underlying legislation on the subject 
appears to have been, throughout, a disinclination to accord to marriages under 
Native law and custom the full status which a Christian or civil marriage carries 
with it, but so far as possible to mark the status of a couple married by Christian 
rites or civil ceremony by bringing them and their property at once under the 
operation of the common law in such matters as applied to Europeans. The result 
is to remove the intestate estate of a Native who has contracted a Christian or civil 
marriage from the operation of the Native law of succession, and to bring it under 
the ordinary or Roman-Dutch law prevailing in the Colony. This disinclination 
is based upon the lack in marriages under Native custom of the essential condition 
in Christian marriage, that it is the union of one man and one woman for life. In 
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the Native marriage polygamy may be, and often is, in contemplation by the husband. 
Moreover, under their own customs, separation was, and is, effected ‘& the parties 
concerned without judicial proceedings being necessarily resorted to, simply by 
restoration to the husband of the cattle, or in some cases a portion thereof, paid by 
him to his father-in-law. 


_ 312. In Natal, on the contrary, the Native marriage is fully recognised and 
the devolution of estates under the Code of Native Law is prescribed by enactment, 
and such devolution is not affected by any Christian marriage by Christian rites, 
nor by anything but formal exemption from Native law. The tendency there has 
been to level up in certain respects the Native marriage to the Christian marriage, 
and the status and permanence of Native marriages have been recognised and 
strengthened by legislation. Divorce by a competent Court has been made necessary 
to annul a marriage by Native custom. A Native may not marry by Christian rites 
who already has a wife by Native law; this law is held to prevent even a Native 
monogamist converting his marriage under Native law into a valid Christian 
marriage with his own Native wife, and a Native married by Christian rites who 
subsequently contracts a Native marriage commits the crime of bigamy. A Native 
may, however, marry an indefinite number of wives under aa custom and commit 
no crime. 


313. Further, in Natal, differing again from other Colonies, Christian 
marriage, unless the husband be exempted from Native law, does not improve the’ 
status of himself or his wife and does not remove his property from the Native law 
of succession and inheritance, so that, failing sons, his property in the event of his 
death goes to the male next-of-kin on whom devolves the guardianship of the widow 
and daughters. 


314. Except in Natal, the intestate estate of a Native who has contracted a 
Christian or civil marriage is administered according to the Roman-Dutch law, the 
principle of which in this respect is the division of the property in prescribed shares 
to the widow and children of the deceased. This is distinctly opposed to Native law, 
which recognises the principle of primogeniture under which the eldest son succeeds 
to all naalltted property. The effect of Christian marriage under such circum- 
stances is, therefore, to alter the distribution of the intestate estate very much in 
favour of the widow and minor children but to the disadvantage of the eldest son 
or other male heir. This does not affect the devolution of land held under the 
Glen Grey system of title, in regard to which special provisions have been made to a 
great extent in accordance with Native law. 


315. In the Cape Colony a Native can escape from the position by disposin: 
of his property by will, but in Natal, while subject to Native law, he has no suc 
Jeon of testamentary disposition except in respect of any landed property owned 

y him. 


316. One of the strongest forces in Native life and one which might be utilised 
for bringing about an improvement in their social condition is the influence of the 
woman. That influence is already strong and would be made stronger and better 
if she were a free agent and a Christian wife. The Commission is impressed by 
- the importance and desirability of furthering the emancipation of the Native woman 
of full age and of giving every encouragement to the increase of Christian marriages 
among the Natives, and it recommends that the Native woman so married should be 
thereby exempted from the tribal law and custom of guardianship, and in the event 
of aiidowhoed that she should be personally free and independent. It is convinced — 
that these would prove powerful influences in the advancement of the Native people. 


317. The following resolutions were adopted :— 


That it should be the endeavour of ministers of religion and civil officers 
who solemnise the rite of marriage between Natives, to satisfy themselves 
that such Natives, in Colonies in which the effect of Christian or civil 
marriage is to bring the administration of their estates within the 
Roman-Dutch law, fully realise the legal obligations which they are 
undertaking. ; eee ; 
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That no minister of religion should solemnise a marriage without being 
licensed as a marriage officer. 


318. The Natal representatives, whilst in the main in accord with the foregoing chapter of 
the Report, desire to record the following special opinions : — 

(1) That Natives who adopt the principle of monogamy by marrying according 
to Christian rites should, with their offspring, thereafter not contract marriage 
according to Native law and custom, and should in all respects be subject 
to the ordinary Colonial law in regard to marriage, and that “lobolo” which 
is associated with Native marriages should not, therefore, be claimable or 
receivable for the widows or female children of Natives married by Christian 
rites. 


(2) That the ordinary Colonial law should, in the case of Natives married b 
Christian rites, be only applicable to devolution and to administration an 
intestato in respect of real estate and not otherwise. 

(3) That it is due and right to Natives about to marry by Christian rites that they 
should be made to realise fully and to understand the legal effects and 
obligations of marriages which automatically remove them from the Native 
law of succession and inheritance before such marriages are solemnised. 


THE CHURCH SEPARATIST MOVEMENT. 


319. The next subject in the Commission’s enquiries is the Church Separatist 
or “ Ethiopean ” Movement, having, as its origin, a desire on the part of a section 
of the Christianised Natives to be freed from control by European Churches. Its. 
ranks are recruited from every denomination carrying on extensive operations in 
South Africa, and there is in each case little or no doctrinal divergence from the 
tenets of the parent Church, though it is alleged, and the Commission fears with 
truth, that rélazed strictness in the moral standard maintained frequently follows. 


320. Almost without exception secessions have been led by Church officers who 
have been unable to co-operate smoothly with their European Superintendents. The 
Commission has little sympathy with the movement, as there can be no doubt that 
its leaders have not yet arrived-at a stage when dissociation from the control of 
European Missionaries is likely to contribute increased wisdom in Church adminis- 
tration, or more ennobling examples of personal self-sacrifice and piety; but so long 
as it remains unassociated with mischievous political tendencies, members unite in 
advising that any measure capable of being represented as religious persecution 
should be avoided. The policy they advocate aims rather to secure such wise control 
and guidance of the movement that its potentialities may be exerted for good and 
not for evil. Some of those who by restless ambition have become prominent in 
association with the movement, are not men to whom its destinies could with con- 
fidence be entrusted, and in order to maintain some check upon the possibly harmful 
influence of such, the course which commends itself to the Commission is to accord 
recognition to such Native Churches as are possessed of sufficiently stable organisa- 
tion to control their pastors and enforce discipline where necessary and to ensure 
the appointment to the ministry of reliable and worthy men only; but not to 
encourage those bodies which owe their existence to the discontent, or, as in some 
cases, to the very misconduct of men who, with a following of kindred spirits, have 
severed connection with their parent Church, and own no competent central 
authority. In pursuance of this policy it has been recommended, under the heading 
of “Marriage by Christian Rites,” that no minister of religion should solemnise 
Marriages without being licensed as a marriage officer, the granting of a licence to. 
depend on the moral character, education and the general fitness of the applicant. 
for the duties and responsibilities of the office. t is thought that a judicious 
exercise of the right to withhold such licences would prove a convenient and effectual 
means to differentiate between religious organisations recognised by Government 
as working satisfactorily in the general pe interests, and bodies and individuals 
of whom it is unable to approve. The Commission is led to hope that in this way 
what is worthless and unstable in the movement will dwindle into insignificance, 
while so much of it as is lasting and in harmony with the true principles Gh religous 
and social advancement will not be unduly impeded, but will grow in the fulness of 
time to be a power for good. 
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321. The following are the resolutions passed by the Commission :— 


That in the opinion of this Commission the Ethiopean Movement, now repre- 
sented by the African Methodist Episcopal chaeehs the Ethiopean Order 
in the Church of England, and numerous semi-organised schismatic 
fragments detached from every denomination operating to any consider- 
able extent in this country, is the outcome of a desire on the part of the 
Natives for ecclesiastical self-support and _ self-control, first taking 
tangible form in the secession of discontented and restless spirits from 
religious bodies under the supervision of European Missionaries without 
any previous external incitation thereto. Further, that upon the 
affiliation of certain of these seceders and their followings to the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church lamentable want of discrimination was 
displayed by the first emissaries to South Africa in the ordination to the 
ministry of unsuitable men. 


That the Commission is not disposed to condemn the aspiration after religious 
independence, unassociated with mischievous political propaganda, but 
at the same time does not fail to recognise that in the case of.a subject 
race such an aspiration misdirected on the one hand by the leadership of 
ignorant and misguided men and repressed by misunderstanding or 
harshness on the other might be fraught with the seeds of racia] mistrust 
and discontent. 


That the Commission cannot but regard with concern the fact that many who 
have been prominently connected with the movement in its various 
phases are men lacking in the breadth of view, wisdom and forethought 
necessary properly to foster and direct the fledgling ideals of a people 
just emerging from ignorance and barbarism into a state of semi- 
enlightenment. 


That, reviewing these resolutions, the Commission would not advise any 
measure of legislative repression, unless unforeseen developments render 
it necessary, considering that effort should rather be directed towards 
securing efficient constitutional control and organisation in order that 
the influences at work may be wisely directed, and any individual cases 
in which pastors abuse the trust reposed in them, may be amenable to 
authoritative discipline. To this end the Commission would deprecate 
the recognition of detached secessionary fragments acknowledging no 
efficient central authority. 


That no minister of religion should solemnise a marriage without being 
licensed as a marriage officer. 


NATIVE PRESS. 


322. The Native Press has on the whole proved itself to be fairly accurate in 
tracing the course of passing events and useful in extending the range of Native 
information. It has not, however, arrived at maturity, and while at times it throws 
interesting light on the present phase of educated Native thought, it is not as yet a 
faithful reflex of the opinions of the more staid and experienced men who are in 
closer touch with the masses. The mere fact of its existence is a proof of rapid 
educational advancement. It cannot be said that nothing but good has accrued 
from it, but an infant press could not be expected to be wholly free from mistakes 
and indiscretions. Although the organs claiming to express Native opinion may 
not have been infallible, freedom of thought and speech within lawful limits is not 
lightly to be assailed. A minority in the Commission favoured the enactment of a 
law to punish persons responsible for publications in the Native language creating 
distrust and animosity between the races or likely to produce conflict between them, 
but after careful consideration the motion was negatived. 


323. The following resolution was passed :— 


This Commission considers that the Native press is a result of the educa- 
tional advancement of the Natives, developing without restriction in the 
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liberty of thought and speech permitted them under the British flag; 
that the Native is naturally more ready to accept without reserve infor- 
mation conveyed through channels which he regards as peculiarly his 
own; and, seeing that the Native press has proved on the whole a fairly 
accurate chronicle of passing events, the result has been a wider dissemi- 
nation of contemporary knowledge not only amongst those who read but 
through them amongst the illiterate masses; that the press is at the 
same time valuable as an index to a certain aspect of Native thought, 
Hough not as yet a faithful guide to Native opinion as a whole, much 
of what appears being immaturely advanced, while the stolid good sense 
of the more experienced but less lettered men seldom if ever finds expres- 
sion in print; that while open criticism of a powerful and despotic Chief 
was rarely practised by the Natives in the past, a free press more or less 
in touch with European ideas could not be expected to maintain the same 
attitude towards our Government, and that the change need not be 
regarded as a symptom of disloyal tendencies, but rather as the result of 
a rapid assimilation of European methods before their objects are fully 
understood, or their privileges sufficiently appreciated to prevent occa- 
sional misuse by the unripe judgment of would-be political writers. 


NATIVE POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


324. More or less closely associated with the Native Press, Native Political 
Associations are being formed and in some parts are taking an active and intelligent 
interest in what they consider to be the political welfare oF the Native people. They 
seek in the main to attain their ends by constitutional means, and their resolutions 
are made public. The Commission considers that the wishes of such bodies are the 
more easily dealt with by being openly expressed and clearly understood, and regards 
such public expression as being far better than discontented silence. 


325. The Commission passed the following resolution :—- 


In view of the progress of education, the Commission sees no occasion for 
repression of the desire shown by certain sections of the Natives to form 

Societies for the promotion by constitutional means of what they believe 

to be their political interests. It considers, moreover, that so long as. 

their deliberations continue to be conducted publicly, as at present, 

~ through the medium of the Native Press aad otherwise, the danger 
arising from any mistakes made is far less insidious and proportionately 

ar easily met than the secret plotting carried on in less enlightened 

ays. 


EDUCATION. 


326. The witnesses who have given evidence have shown very marked 
divergencies of opinion upon the subject of Native Education. A large class of 
witnesses, while not absolutely hostile to some form of literary education, apparently 
have regarded it as of secondary importance as compared with industrial and 
manual training, and have expressed themselves as opposed to any considerable 
expenditure of public money in support of Native scheala It has been represented 
to the Commission with some force that the Native is more useful and contented 
when brought under the control of the European and so acquires habits of industry 
and a knowledge of the simpler forms of the agricultural and mechanical arts. 
That a process of education in the foregoing sense is actively going on has been 
made clear. The many thousands of Natives constantly employed on farms, railways. 
and public works, and in mines and workshops are inevitably being brought under 
what is, in the wider sense of the word, an educational influence, and are thereby 
becoming more useful and productive members of the community. These occupa- 
tions involve considerable travel, removal for longer or shorter periods from their 
home environment and contact with civilised conditions, all of which have the effect 
of stimulating mental activity and widening their intellectual outlook. It appears 
evident that the forces surrounding the Natives are tending more and more to bang 
them into the field of industry, and to effect slowly by a natural process their con-. 
version into an industrial people. 
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327. The enquiries of the Commission have been largely directed towards the 
uestion as to whether education in its more restricted sense as a development of 
the intellectual faculties by literary instruction had militated against the Native’s 
industrial usefulness, or had had the effect of making him more industrious, con- 
tented and law-abiding. 


328. The consensus of opinion expressed before the Commission is to the effect 
that education, while in a certain number of cases it has had the effect of creating 
in the Natives an aggressive spirit, arising no doubt from an exaggerated sense of 
individual self-importance, which renders them less docile and less disposed to be 
contented with the position for which nature or circumstances have fitted them, 
has had generally a beneficial influence on the Natives themselves, and by reiaing 
the level of their intelligence, and by increasing their capacity as workers an 
their earning power, has been an advantage to the community. 


329. Testimony has been given as to the value of education as a concomitant 
of religious and moral instruction, and as to its economic effect in raising the 
standard of material comfort and thus creating wants. Apart from the considera- 
tion that there is a moral obligation upon the State to provide for the intellectual 
development of all classes of its subjects, there appear to be very sound reasons 
of policy for the adoption of a liberal and sympathetic attitude towards the subject 
of Native education. The Native, in common with the rest of mankind, does not 
live by bread alone, and possesses certain mental impulses and aspirations which 
demand satisfaction. Before the advent of European civilisation, the struggle for 
existence, the chase, war, tribal politics, all furnished a field for the exercise of 
faculties which new conditions have condemned to inactivity. No policy can be 
complete or sound which is limited to political or economical considerations only, 
and which takes no account of the irrepressible forces within each individual. And 
it is evident that there is among the people themselves a growing desire for educa- 
tion, which cannot and need not be suppressed. Native witnesses have been stro 
on this point, and the Native Churches which have seceded from European contro 
have established schools for which they have attempted, in most cases unsuccessfully, 
to secure Government recognition and financial aid. Asserting as they do that 
they are denied in South Africa opportunities for higher education, the independent 
Native bodies have already sent or have encouraged the parents to send youths to 
America for a course of instruction in the Negro colleges. The character of the 
education at these colleges, with the accompanying grant of “degrees” on low 
qualifications and the atmosphere of racial animosity in which the education is 
acquired, render an extension of this practice undesirable. Another course, which, 
while equally demonstrating the desire of the Native for education, is free from 
any objection, except that it would be better to educate the Native youth in South 
Africa, is that favoured by certain European Missionaries and Native parents who 
have preferred to seek the desired education for their boys in England and elsewhere 
in Europe. 


- 330. The votaries of great religions have ever regarded the work of education 
as a pious duty, and the beginnings of Native education in South Africa were con- 
nected with Christian Missionary effort and were originally dependent for support 
upon the contributions of parent churches in Europe and America. A later deelop: 
ment was the endeavour of the Mission schools to meet the requirements of the 
Education Departments of the different Governments, thereby obtaining grants in 
aid of their work. 


331. The Governments have responded with varied degrees of liberality, and 
the result has been that Native education in South Africa has almost completely 
resolved itself into what may be briefly described as a system of State-aided Mission 
hoc There has also been in nearly every Colony helpful legislation on the 
subject. 


332. Some idea of the position of this State-aided education may be obtained’ 
from the following tabulated form, based upon the latest available official figures, 
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and in the case of the Cape Colony upon information supplied by the Education 
Department :— 


| Per Bate Amount 
Nati ears of Native Berea per head or boened 
‘ ve . dy 
Territory. Population. Native Popula- on Native of Grant Natives in 
Scholars. yfion 10) Education. | g, cholars. eshte 
£ 8. d. £ 
Cape Colony ass eee ew. | 1,424,787 | 60,451(a)| 4:24 | 47,657(0)| 15 9 | 105,241 
Natal es sa) es eee 904,041 | 10,154(c)| 1:12 7,265 (c)| 14 4 | 162,193 
Transvaal... me a NG 811,753 | 11,683 1:13 | 5,000 8 7 | 280,269 
(Labourers temporarily resident) 133,745 _ _ _ _ = 
Swaziland ... or an as 84,531 _ _ —- _ 29,688 
Orange River Colony ae aD 235,466 6,500 (d)| 2°76 1,800 5 6 42,803 
Southern Rhodesia oan fos 570,830 334(/) 05 154 9 3 | 100,806 (e) 
(Labourers temporarily resident) 20,367 _ _- ext = oar 
Basutoland ... ash oer, * 347,731 | 10,484 3:01 | 7,000 13 5 60,528 
Bechuanaland Protectorate aN 119,411 1,000-(9) 83 500(g)| 10 0 10,566 
ee 


(a) This figure is an estimate, but approximately correct. The 
official returns do not separate “coloured” from “aboriginal” scholars, and 
the figure of 60,451 has been arrived at by excluding centres where the 
“coloured ” population predominates. The number of scholars in the Trans- 
kei, where the population is almost entirely aboriginal, is 38,652, and the 
expenditure on education in these districts is returned at £25,534, whieh gives 
a rate per head of 13s. 2d. 


(b) The sum of £47,657 is the amount provided on the estimates for 1902 
of the Cape Education Department for “Native Industrial Institutions and 
Mission Schools,” and is exclusive of any proportion of Central Administrative 
Expenditure. It can only be regarded as approximate. Using this figure, 
£47,657, the rate of expenditure per head of Native scholars is 15s. 9d. 

(c) Taken from Report of Superintendent of Education (Natal) for year 
ending June, 1903. 

(d) Taken from evidence of Director of Education in Orange River 
Colony. 

(e) The rate of taxation in Southern Rhodesia has been doubled since 
these figures were returned. 

(f) Taken from evidence of Director of Education, Southern Rhodesia. 
The figures refer to those schools only which obtain grants. There is no 
evidence as to the number of scholars in schools not obtaining grants. 


(g) Figures given by Protectorate Administration. 


333. The foregoing figures may be used for the purpose of forming some general 
conclusions, but there is such a lack of definite statistics, that it would be unwise to 
base on the available figures any positive conclusion as to the exact position and 
cost of education among the aboriginal Natives. The figures reveal that only a very 
small percentage of the Native population is receiving any education. 


334. In the Cape Colony neither the Estimates nor the School Returns take 
separate account of aboriginal and coloured children, and the number and amount 
given have been arrived at by a process of estimating. In addition to this, there 
are, in all the Colonies and Possessions, many schools attended by Native children, 
whose numbers are not included in the Returns, as they do not receive State aid and, 
therefore, are not under inspection and control. 
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335. In addition to the amount set down it would also appear right to include 
in each of the Territories a portion of Central Administrative Expenditure as fairly 
chargeable against Native education. It has been found impossible to discover 
what this proportion would amount to in each case. 


336. The liberality of the Cape Government is marked and commendable, but 
the Commission is of opinion that the evidence discloses the need generally for more 
liberal total grants in aid of Native education. 


, 


337. It has been found impossible to obtain any figures as to the amount of 
local contribution by Natives in the form of school fees, subscriptions or rates. The 
Commission recommends for general guidance the adoption of the principle in the 
distribution of grants that local contributions by Natives should be adequate in 
amount and that grants should only be given after satisfactory report by Government 
Inspectors as to the efficiency and conduct of the Native schools to be aided. 


338. Evidence points to the fact that a local contribution is more satisfactorily 
collected in the form of a rate for educational purposes than by the payment of school 
fees or by irregular and spasmodic collection of voluntary subscriptions by Headmen. 
The most recent reports of inspections of schools in the districts under the Glen 
Grey Act reveal a marked increase in the number of qualified teachers and scholars 
and a distinct improvement in the actual attendances, which good results are 
traceable to the improved financial system under the Act. 


339. The Commission does not recommend any measure of compulsory educa- 
tion for Natives, nor does it consider it advisable that any system of general public 
undenominational education, independent of existing Missionary organisations 

- should be undertaken at present. There would be a distinct loss in the separation 
of secular instruction from moral and religious influences, and the cost of any general 
scheme for establishment of undenominational schools for Native children would 
be prohibitive. Nor does there appear any present necessity to unduly force the 
extension of education among the Native population. Their own growing desire 
for it and the energy exhibited by the Mission bodies to compete with each other 
in the matter of providing schools seem to assure considerable future expansion. 
But the resources of these Mission Churches are limited as to men and means, and 
there are parts which their organisations have not reached and in which there may 
be, and in places is, a local desire among the Natives for means of education. With 
reference to such neighbourhoods and elsewhere, it is necessary to consider and 
decide upon the question whether Native schools established, or to be established, 
in full compliance with the regulations of Government and under its supervision, 
but without European Missionary control, should be recognised and aided or not. 
The Commission, while admitting that there is much opposition to the view, holds 
that recognition and aid should be given. The movement is a legitimate one, 
and if such schools are well conducted, adequately supported by local Native con- 
tributions or rates, comply with public requirements, and are recommended by 
responsible Inspectors, their reasonable claims should be met, as this course would 
bring them under control, and would not only ensure that the teaching should be 
efficient, but that the moral tone should be what is desirable. 


340. The Commission is of opinion that any local demand for Native education 
not otherwise provided for should be met by the creation of a fund to be administered 
or not, as circumstances permit, by a local Board or Committee, and to be raised 
by means of a rate levied upon the Natives in the area concerned, such rate to count 
in lieu of school fees to those who pay the rate. 


841. The Commission is also of opinion that in places where a local desire 
on the part of Natives for education is expressed, where such education is not other- 
wise provided for, local effort should be met by Government aid, and that the 
provisions of the Glen Grey Act appear to supply the most suitable machinery for 
the necessary financial and administrative purposes. 
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342. What is particularly needed is to aid and direct, and to promote efficiency 
in, all existing educational agencies. The practical possibilities at present appear 
to be embodied in the following resolutions :— 


The Commission is of opinion that education has been beneficial to the Natives 
of South Africa and that its effect upon them has been to increase their 
capacity for usefulness and their earning power, and therefore recom- 
mends :— . 


(a) The continuance of Government grants in aid of Native elemen- 
tary education. 


(6) That special encouragement and support by way of grants in aid 
be given to such schools and institutions as give efficient 
industria] training. 


(c) That a central Native college or similar institution be established, 
and aided by the various States, for training Native teachers 
and in order to afford opportunities for higher education to 
Native students. 


The Commission further recommends that it should be recognised as a prin- 
ciple that Natives receiving educational advantages for themselves or 
their children should contribute towards the cost:—in the matter of 
elementary education and industrial training by payment of school fees 
or a local rate, and as to higher education by payment of adequate 
students’ fees. 


The Commission is of opinion that, where possible, in schools for Natives there 
should be instruction in the elementary rules of hygiene. 


The Commission is of opinion that regular moral and religious instruction 
should be given in all Native schools. 


343. With reference to the terms of the above resolutions, it is advisable, in 
the opinion of the majority of the Commission, to extend to some form of industrial 
training the same General support that is accorded to elementary education. In 
age of this view, it is urged that industrial training and instruction in manual 
work are of particular advantage to the Native in fitting him for his position in life. 
The minority, while not failing to recognise the moral and economic value of manual 
or industrial training and the special importance of this form of instruction, is of 
opinion that the evidence has shown that this branch of education is attended with 
particular difficulty and expense, and that, while simple manual training forms 
an excellent adjunct to ordinary teaching, definite technical instruction must be 
treated as a special course which it is impossible to make co-extensive with elemen- 
tary education, and for which it is unreasonable to make provision at the public 
charge without an adequate contribution from the students who have the advantages 
of such higher forms of industrial education. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
great demand of South Africa at present is for the unskilled or partially-skilled 
Native labourer. 


344, The Commission, however, considers that, where it is possible workshops 
and school-farms in connection. with elementary Native schools should receive a 
special measure of encouragement and support. More advanced industrial training 
requires the establishment of trade schools or technical institutions involving some- 
what elaborate equipment, and the maintenance of an expensive staff of instructors. 
Some excellent institutions of this character have been inspected by the Commission, 
which realises that there is no likelihood of such institutions rapidly multiplying 
in the near future. The endeavour should be in the direction Of establishing and 
equipping a few high-class technical schools rather than of increasing a number of 
second-rate ones likely to turn out poorly trained workmen. 


345. It recommends special grants in aid of industrial training mstitutions 
of the required standard, but considers that such aid should be conditional upon the 
payment by the students of fees bearing some reasonable proportion to the cost of 
their board and education. 
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346. The Commission considers that the question of the curriculum for Native 
schools should be dealt with by a conference composed of educational experts and 
men of experience among the Natives, and limits its recommendations in this respect 
to an expression of opinion on the following points :— ; 


Moral and religious instruction should be given in all Native schools. 


In the elementary stages of Native education it would be well to allow the 
Native language to take the place of English as a medium of instruction 
in the lower standards, and the teaching of English, which in itself is 
desirable, should proceed as a separate study. The text books and 
reading lessons in the Native languages might with advantage, be of a 
character to impress on the minds of the pupils, among other useful 
matters, simple scientific and sanitary principles, temperance and the 
elementary rules of hygiene. 


347. The Commission has received much evidence pointing to the necessity 
for some improvement in the facilities for and methods of higher education for 
Natives, who themselves are strongly desirous of such advanced instruction, and 
setting forth the view that it is the duty and should be the policy of the South 
African States to provide such opportunities. The evidence of Education Officers 
is to the effect that the supply of Native teachers is far from equal to the demand, 
and that many of those ibe services are available are of inferior attainments. 
The Commission is impressed with the advisability of establishing some central 
institution or Native college which might have the advantage of the financial sup- 
port of the different Colonies and Possessions and which would receive Native 
students from them all. The immediate advantages of such a scheme appear to be, 
the creation of adequate means for the efficient and uniform training of an increased 
number of Native teachers, and the provision of a course of study in this country 
for such Native students as may desire to present themselves for the Higher School 
and University Examinations. 


LIQUOR. 


348. The weight of evidence before the Commission in regard to the liquor 
question has been overwhelming in favour of total prohibition to Natives. In the 
course of its enquiries in this connection it came to the knowledge of the Com- 
mission that upon many farms in certain areas it is the practice to supply the 
labourers employed with intoxicating liquor as an incentive to work, or as part 
wages. This applies particularly to farms in the wine-producing districts, and in 
less degree to farms and industrial estates of various kinds in other parts of South 
Africa. At some mines Kafir beer is supplied to Native labourers as an_anti- 
scorbutic under regulations approved by Government. Other employers and con- 
tractors on large works follow the objectionable practice first described. It has 
been urged by some witnesses that the system of stimulating or rewarding labour by 
issue of liquor rations is established by long usage, and that without it labour cannot 
be procured; while others contend that the practice is pernicious and demoralising, 
and must ultimately lessen the physical value of the labourer. 


349. The Commission has carefully weighed the issues and does not consider 
that there is sufficient justification, where the measure of total prohibition is, or may 
hereafter be, put in force, to make any exception from its operation in respect of any 
Native labourers in any part of the country. As will be seen from the resolution 
quoted hereafter, the Commission does not oppose the use of Kafir beer by such 
labourers in moderate quantities and under due control. 


350. In favour of the exemption from prohibition of Natives who are Parlia- 
mentary voters, as in the Cape Colony, excepting the Transkei, it has been urged 
‘that having qualified for the franchise ey may be assumed sufficiently advanced 
to have developed self-restraint and self-respect enough to be freed from all 
- restrictions in respect to liquor. Experience, however, disproves the assumption ; 
the fact being that the Native is constitutionally incapable of being a moderate 
. drinker, and that he must either abstain entirely or the chances are that he will 
drink to excess, and when in drink all the failings of his nature assert themselves. 
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351. The evidence shows that the Natives themselves and their best friends 
unitedly desire prohibition. Even were it otherwise, the Commission would not 
recommend an exemption which must inevitably increase the manifold obstacles to 
the effective administration of prohibitive legislation. 


352. Where the supply of liquor to Natives has been prohibited, difficulty has 
arisen, as was to be expected, in the detection of contraventions of the law. The 
Natives are unwilling to give information against dealers from whom they purchase 
direct illicitly; while low-class persons, both European and coloured, have oppor- 
tunities of procuring liquor and of supplying it to Natives under conditions so 
favourable as almost to defy conviction. The Commission recommends that, in 
order to deter the class of person mentioned from practices of this kind and to 
deter licensed dealers and Mihothers from breaking the law, the penalties attaching 
Hiroachont South Africa to conviction for supply of liquor to prohibited persons 
should be such as to leave no doubt of the serious light in which the offence is 
regarded. 


353. It is further recommended that no liquor licence should be issued where 
the surroundings point to the conclusion that a licence is really sought as a cloak 
to cover illicit sale to natives. 


rae 354. In pursuance of these views the resolutions were unanimously passed as 
‘ollows :— 


(a) That the sale or supply of spirituous liquors to Natives should be 
prohibited. 

(b) That the penalties for the contravention of the laws or regulations pro- 
mapa be sale or supp'y, of liquor to Natives should be uniformly 
severe throughout South Africa. 

(c) That no licence should be granted to sell or npn spirituous liquors 
within any Native location or reserve, or in the proximity thereof, 
where the reasonable conclusion is that no remunerative business can 
be conducted without sale or supply of liquor to Natives. 


355. In regard to Kafir beer it was unanimously resolved :— 


That the manufacture of Kafir beer containing not more than 4 per cent. of 
spirit be permitted for home consumption; that the holding of Kafir beer 
parties on private property be under restrictions and in Native locations 
or areas in which Natives are congregated be regulated by Government; 
and that the sale of Kafir beer be prohibited. 


356. The Commission bears in mind that Kafir beer is food as well as drink, 
and, taken in moderation, has proved itself of great value as a preventive of scurvy 
and kindred complaints to which the Native, whose diet seldom comprises anything 
of the nature of green vegetables, is very liable to succumb when unable to obtain 
a supply of his accustomed beverage. 


LABOUR. 


357. The Terms of Reference include Native labour as one of the subjects set 
down for enquiry and report. The Commission realises that certain aspects of the 
South African labour question were fully dealt with by the Transvaal Labour Con- 
mission of 1903. The questions submitted to that Commission were: what are the 
requirements of the industries of the Transvaal, and how far is it possible to obtain 
an adequate supply of labour from Central and South Africa to meet those require- 
ments. That Gcanniseian reported in the sense that in respect of agriculture, 
mining, and other industries, including railways, the demand for labour was in 
excess of the supply, and that the demand would in all probability increase. With 
particular reference to the mining industry, the finding was that the demand was 
in excess of the supply by no less than 129,000 labourers, and that a further number 
of 196,000 would be required in five years. The Labour Commission, in its Report, 
went on to express its opinion that no adequate supply of labour existed in Central 
and South Africa to meet the above requirements. 
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358. The present Commission sees every reason to agree with the finding of the 
Labour Commission as to the particular questions which engaged its attention, and 
it has addressed its enquiries more to the following points in connection with the 
labour question affecting the whole of the British South African Colonies and 
Possessions :— 


The number and distribution of the Native population. 

The proportion of such population which, as able-bodied males, may reason- 
ably be looked to for supplying the necessary labour for agricultural, 
mining, industrial, and domestic work. 

Whether the proportion of labourers and workers which such a population 
might reasonably be expected to supply is actually forthcoming. 

If such reasonable supply is not forthcoming, what are the reasons or causes 
of the failure on the part of the Natives to meet such expectations. 


What practical measures can be recommended to improve the present position. 


359. In attempting to get reliable figures upon which to base conclusions, the 
enquirer is met at the outset by the same difficulty that confronts one in dealing 
with several other South African subjects, namely, the absence of reliable statistics 
and returns. 


360. Attempts have been made to meet this difficulty by obtaining estimates 
from persons possessing a special knowledge of the circumstances, and certain results 
have been arrived at. These results are in accord with the general trend of the 
evidence given before the Commission, and with your Commissioners’ personal 
opinion as to the facts. 


361. The following table is an attempt to set forth the existing demand and 
supply as regards Native labour :— 


Supply. Demand. 


Doe Native | Males | Married piisles | married | married | Total 
y: Ip over men = Un- 16 and | ™e2 who | men who | number 
tion. 15 = one- one- married 40 = one | ™9Y. beex-| may beex-| of males | Esti- 
quarter of | seventh men fifth of | pected to pected to | who may | mated 


Popula- | of Popu- | over 15. Popula. | beat work|beat work| beex- |number 
tion. lation. opula- | st any one|at any one| pected to re- 
time = | time = |beat work] quired. 
one-third | one-half |at any one 
of total | of total time. 
married junmarried 
men. men. 


tion. 


Oape Colony... ee. | 1,424,787] 356,197 203,541 152,656 284,957 67,847 76,328 144,175 | 253,000* 
Natal... on on 904,041} 226,010 129,150 96,860 180,808 43,050 48,430 91,480 | 65,000 


Transvaal (including | 896,284 224,071] 128,040) 96,031 | 179,257| 42,689 | 48,015 | _-90,695 | 374,000 
Swaziland). 
(Labourers temporarily |()133,7465 
resident). 
Orange River Colony ... 235,466 58,867 33,638 25,229 47,093 11,213 12,614 23,827 | 60,000 


Southern Rhodesia... 570,830} 142,707 81,547 61,160 114,165 27,182 30,580 57,762 | 25,000 
(Labourers temporarily |(4) 20,367 


resident). 

Rasutoland aes. wie 347,731 86,933 49,676 37,257 69,546 16,558 18,628 35,'86 2,000 
Bechuanaland Protec- 119,411 29,853 17,060 12,798 23,900 5,687 6,396 12,083 | 38,000 
torate 


Totals ase | 4,652,662 | 1,124,638 642,652 481,986 899,726 214,217 240,991 455,208 | 782,000 


(a) Of these 154,112, 25 per cent. only is estimated to be British South 88,528 19,264 
Africa Natives. a, — 
938,254 474,472 
474,442 
® This is after allowing for the work done by Malays, Coloured People, and Hottentots. Shortfall... 307,528 
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362. The first part of the table shows the Native population in the various 
Colonies and Possessions. The area of the Native reserves and the number of the 
Native population on those reserves are shown on Annexure No. 8. The estimated 
number of able-bodied males over 15 years of age, and the estimated number of those 
between the ages of 15 and 40, maich is the period of life during which the Native 
is disposed to leave his home for the purpose of working for wages, are shown in 
the foregoing table. The table also shows the estimated number of married men, 
which has been calculated at one-seventh of the population, and the estimated 
number of unmarried men, which has been arrived at by deducting the number of 
married men from the total number of males over 15 years of age. The number of 
workers available at any one time has, for the purpose of this table, been estimated 
as being one-third of the married men and one-half of the unmarried men. The 
calculation thus made shows an estimated total of 474,472 as the number of Natives 
available for paid labour at any one time, or a percentage of 50.6 of the total male 
population between the ages of 15 and 40. 


363. The table showing the demand is based where possible upon evidence 
given before this Commission and before the Labour Commission, and, where such 
evidence has been unobtainable, upon an estimate of the requirements for domestic 
purposes, farm and other industries. 


364. In presenting this table the Commission fully recognises that results based 
on figures which are largely estimates must be accepted subject to the usual allow- 
ance by way of margin for error. Figures which have not been supported by evidence 
and by general knowledge of the probabilities have been disregarded. In dealing 
with a mass of people spread over a wide area and under varying conditions, errors 
in estimating figures have a tendency to balance or correct each other, and when 
the conclusion arrived at by the consistent application of reasonably sound principles 
coincides generally with known facts, it may be taken as approximately correct. 
With these considerations in view the Commission feels justified in submitting these 
figures as fairly representing the case for all practical purposes. 


365. There is one fact which all evidence points to, namely, that the South 
African Native is not at present a continuous worker. The average period for 
which he will remain away from his home in the capacity of a labourer has been 
variously estimated, but there are no figures to prove any definite conclusion as 
regards all classes of workers. It ao most probable that this period may be 
estimated at three to six months for the labourers in mines and on other industries, 
with a longer period in the case of agricultural labourers. 


366. The proportion of actual workers at any one time to the possible number 
of workers is largely a matter of conjecture. Any attempt to obtain definite con- 
clusions from the number of passes issued seems futile. The number of passes issued 
may illustrate the tendencies of the supply of Native labour, or may render possible 
comparisons between the supply at the different seasons, but as such passes give no’ 
record of the period for which labourers work, they throw no light on the question 
as to how many are employed at any one time. : 


367. Starting with the number of all the males between the ages of 15 and 40 
as being the total source of supply from which all workers have to be drawn, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the conditions of communal life, and the known disposition 
of the Natives, make it probable that half this number on the average may be ex- 
pected to work at any one time. That is, that there are about 900,000 able-bodied 
possible workers, of whom about 450,000 may be held to be always at work. The 
units of this total alternate between their homes and outside labour, but the approxi- 
mate total is constant. In endeavouring to arrive at an estimate of the proportion 
of the Native population which may reasonably be looked to for a constant supply. 
of labourers, the Commission has recognised that the Natives of South Africa have 
always been a pastoral, and, to some extent, an agricultural people, and that, having 
regard to the fact that their homes, their wives and families, and their worldly 
possessions are at a distance from the great labour centres, it would be unreasonable 
to expect the entire adult male population to leave their homes in search of work. 
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368. The calculations which have been made show an estimated constant 
demand of 782,000, and an estimated continuous supply of 474,472, showing a short- 
fall of 307,528 labourers. 


369. Under these circumstances the question naturally arises, how in South 
Africa agriculture or any industry is carried on? The answer is that when carried 
on at all it is carried on under difficulties, as to which there is abundant evidence. 
The British South African aboriginal Native has not fully met the labour require- 
ments of the country. There is no doubt that were these Natives alone to be relied 
upon, South African industries could at present only be worked at half power. 
Native labour has had to be supplemented by the employment of Africans imported 
from other parts of Africa, Indians and Chinese. In the latest report of the 
Government Mining Engineer of the Transvaal, it is mentioned that of the Natives 
employed in mines there, only 15 per cent. were British Africans. The economic 
disadvantage of this position is obvious, and the serious annual loss to British South 
Aine by the withdrawal of the large sums in wages paid to these foreigners is 
manifest. : 


370. There are many causes which may be deemed to have produced this 
situation. As shown in the table [Annexure No. 8], one-half of the Native popula- 
tion lives on reserves. The bulk of these occupy land for the most part communally 
and free of charge, except hut or poll tax, upon which it is possible for them in 
some fashion or other to make a living as agriculturists or peasant proprietors 
without the necessity, excepting in exceptionally bad seasons, of earning wages. 


371. With regard to those who do not live on the reserves and who have, either 
from personal motives or by reason of compelling circumstances, occupied either 
Crown lands or the lands of private owners upon payment of rent, it may be said 
that this portion of the population has continued to be able to farm, on a small scale 
indeed, but with sufficient measure of return to enable them to supply their own 
small wants and pay such rent and taxes as have been demanded from them. 


372. Both the above classes of Natives have had access to the land on terms 
which have enabled them to regard work for wages as a mere supplement to their 
means, and not as it is regarded in the older industrial communities, namely, as the 
urgent condition under which the majority of mankind earn their daily bread. 


373. The theory that the South African Natives are hopelessly indolent may be 
dismissed as being not in accordance with the facts. Even the simple wants of the 
Native population cannot be supplied without some degree of exertion. The popu- 
lation of 4,652,662 has to derive its sustenance from a soil which is not everywhere 
fertile, and the Native agriculturist has to contend with the same drawbacks of 
‘drought and pestilence that beset the European farmer. The labour of tilling the 
soil, weeding. and reaping, is shared, but is by no means exclusively performed, by 
the Native women; and the representation of the Native living at his own village 
a lazy and luxurious life, supported by his wife or wives, is misleading. The Com- 
mission is not of opinion that polygamy has any considerable effect upon the Native 
question in retarding the development of the Native as a worker. 


374. The main reasons for the existence of the labour difficulties may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 
The Native populations have always been pastoral and agricultural. 
The rapid increase of South African labour requirements, particularly during 


the last quarter of a century, has found them to a great extent unpre- 
pared to meet the new conditions which surround them. 


The normal condition of Native life is that of a small cultivator and herds- 
man, and the circumstances of their history have never developed among 
them a class accustomed to, and dependent upon, continuous daily labour. 


The inexpensiveness of their living, the limited nature of their wants, and the 
comparative absence of incentive to labour, 


The terms on which they occupy the land, 
$0096 b 
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375. Given such a population, possessing easy access to the land, it would have 
been extraordinary if the present situation had not followed on a very rapid growth 
of industrial requirements. 


376. Except in the case of farm labour and the like, which is specially suited 
to the Native, it must not be forgotten that what is known as paid labour generally, 
means to the Native, as a rule, absence from home and family, and in some employ- 
ments irksome and often hard and dangerous work, and the abandonment of the ease, 
comforts and pleasures of Native village life. As further discouragements there 
have been breaches of agreement by contractors, misrepresentations by labour agents 
and touts, and occasional] harsh treatment, which have tended to shake the confidence 
of the Native. The rate of wages, nominally high, has to be considered in relation 
to the purchasing power of money at present South African prices, and it must be 
remembered that the Native has as a rule to pay top prices for his purchases. 


377. Having given weight to all such considerations, the Commission is of 
opinion that administrative measures are desirable to bring about a healthier 
economic condition. The agricultural and industrial development of South Africa 
is retarded by the lack of a sufficient labour supply, and the importation of foreign 
labour, particularly in the Transvaal and Natal, has, after most careful considera- 
tion of the subject, been found to be absolutely necessary. This condition of things 
is deplorable, but it exists. 


378. The supply available from local sources is capable of being increased, and 
the Commission has given attention to suggestions as to how this is to be done. 
Any recommendation as to higher wages is quite out of place. In the first pace 
any departure from the principle that the rate of wages must be a matter of free 
contract between employer and: employé is unsound, nor is any relief from present 
difficulties to be found in such a measure. To raise the rate of wages in one locality 
might have the effect of attracting labour to that particular quarter at the expense 
of other industries, but that would not alter the general situation. Further, it has 
been stated, and the Commission feels that there is a measure of truth in the 
suggestion, that while increased wages might have the effect of tempting a larger 
number of labourers into the market, on the other hand, such increased gains would 
enable them to remain for a longer period at their own homes. 


379. The Commission, therefore, makes no recommendation on the subject of 
the rate of Native wages. 


380. Any measure of compulsion is to be deprecated, not only as unjust, but 
as economically unsound. Native evidence in Natal was to the effect that the form 
of compulsory service obtaining there is intensely distasteful to the Native people 
concerned. The labour is paid for at less than the prevailing rate, thus penalising 
the men employed, who, by going out to the ordinary employments open to unskilled 
labourers, could earn higher wages. Some of the most responsible and important 
witnesses in Natal expressed in evidence before the Commission their disapproval 
of this form of compulsory labour. 


381. Indirect compulsion in the form of a labour tax, with a remission to 
workers, has been recommended, but the suggestion appears to the Commission to 
be open to the same objections as apply to direct compulsion; in addition to which, 
any measure of taxation of this kind to be really effective, would have to be so high 
as to be impossible of application. Every Native community includes in its number 
‘the old, the infirm, and those who, by virtue of other pursuits, or by reason of family 
circumstances, it would be very unjust to force from their homes into the labour 
market or to heavily tax with a view to doing so. But the Commission considers 
that in the interests of the State, of the development of the great natural resources 
of the country, and of the Natives themselves, it would not only be legitimate but 
wise and just to keep in view in all legislative and administrative measures the 
creation of a condition of things which at least will not perpetuate or aggravate the 
existing labour difficulty. It cannot but be an advantage to the Natives to be 
induced without compulsion to become more industrious. Economic pressure and 
the struggle for existence will be felt by many of them at no very distant date, and 
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an industrious people will be better fitted for such conditions—which are even now 
arising. The formative influences which labour and industry will bring to bear on 
the character of the Native himself will be most valuable. 


382. It might have been supposed that the farmer, by reason of his being a 
land-owner and besauee of the fact that he is able to offer the Native employment 
that is congenial to him and under natural and healthy conditions, would have had 
great advantages in the competition for the services of the Native labourer. It is 
the general complaint by farmers that the attractions of the towns and the high 
rate of wages given at the mining centres and ports together with the system of 
unregulated squatting and other causes, increase their difficulty in obtaining an 
adequate supply of agricultural labour. The Commission considers that an 
administrative measure which might to a great extent assist the farmers in ‘this 
respect would be a strict enforcement of the laws designed to check the practice of 
unrestricted squatting and to regulate and control private locations. In addition, 
the Commission desires to see in force throughout British South Africa the principle 
adopted in the Cape Colony, of exempting from hut or poll tax any Native who is 
a farm servant and in bond fide and continuous employment. 


383. The following are the recommendations made with a view to stimulate 
industry among the Natives :— 


The checking of the practice of squatting, by refusal to license all but 
necessary or desirable private locations, and the imposition of a tax on 
such locations as may be authorised, based on the number of able-bodied 
Natives domiciled thereon. : 


The imposition of a rent on Natives living on Crown lands as distinct from 
recognised reserves or locations, such rent to be based upon the value of 
such land and to be regularly and punctually collected. 


The enforcement of laws against vagrancy in municipal areas and Native 
labour locations, whereby idle persons should be expelled. 


The encouragement of a higher standard among Natives by support given 
to education with a view to increase their efficiency and wants. © 


The encouragement of industrial and manual training in schools. 


The protection of the Native worker in his health, his comfort, his safety 
and his interests, by provision for his accommodation and transport when 
travelling by rail or road to and from his work. 


The enactment of regulations which will so far as possible secure that while 
at the larger labour centres his food, his housing, his sanitation, and his 
medical treatment, should be satisfactory. In this respect the Commis- 
sion recognises that very much has already been done at Cape Town, 
Kimberley, Johannesburg, and other centres. 


The abolition of all taxes or charges upon passes when travelling. 


384. One branch of the Native labour question is the employment of women, 
and the Commission feels that it is highly desirable that every measure should be 
adopted which would encourage the employment of Native women in domestic work. 
The employment of Native women for domestic purposes would, particularly in 
Natal and the Transvaal, release large numbers of men and boys for employment 
in occupations more suited to them. One of the results which the employment of 
females may reasonably be hoped to have would be the introduction into Native 
domestic life of higher standards of comfort, cleanliness and order. At the same 
time it cannot be overlooked that the employment of women in large centres of 
population would undoubtedly expose them to much temptation and the danger of 
moral ruin. The remedy for this must always rest largely with the individual 
employer, whose duty it should be to protect and care for the character of female 
servants. Where it might appear probable that organised efforts to secure a supply 
of Native female servants would be effective, provision might be made for the 
formation of Societies which would undertake the duty of protecting female workers 
by securing suitable employment for them and providing them with homes or 
refuges while awaiting employment. 
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385. Reference has been made in another portion of the Report to labour 
locations. The Commission considers that where found practicable the formation 
of labour locations, where the Native could reside with his family near his employ- 
ment, would largely tend to diminish the number of those intermittent workers in 
whom absence from their families induces a spirit of restlessness and disinclination 
to remain in continuous employment. : 


386. Messrs. Krogh, Hamilton, Thompson and de la Harpe desire to add to the foregoing list 
of recommendations made with a view to stimulate industry among the Natives, the 
following :— 


The imposition of an annual rent on location land based on the producing value. 
. The substitution of individual for communal tenure, with the right of sale between 
Native and Native. 


Close attention to the enumeration of huts liable to tax and the punctual collection 
of the tax thereon. 


TAXATION. 


387. This is a matter in which an accurate knowledge of the actual existing 
facts would be of the greatest service in considering what changes, if any, should 
be made in the amount of taxation to be borne by the Natives and in the manner 
of levying or collecting it. Definite information in clear and reliable figures 
covering the whole ground is difficult, if not impossible, to get at present, and in 
this connection the Commission takes the opportunity of suggesting to the Govern- 
ments concerned that more attention might be given to the continuous collection of 
complete data and the creation of full and reliable records on many questions of 
fact touching the Native population: their numbers, their movements going to and 
returning from work, their marriages, their birth and death rate, their consumption 
of dutiable goods, and their other contributions to the revenue, the amount fairly 
chargeable to them for police and administration purposes, the amount spent on 
them for education, and so forth. Statistics, when true, may throw great light on 
the path of the administrator and of the legislator. 


_ 388. Taxation is of two kinds: direct and indirect; meaning by direct what 
is paid as a tax by the Native to the Government, and by indirect what the Native 
contributes to the Government by the purchase of goods on which Customs or other 
duty or tax has been paid to the Government. We may dispose of the latter first. 
There are no official figures showing the value of dutiable goods imported into Native 
territories or areas in South Africa except Basutoland and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, but attempts have been made to arrive at some approximate figure of 
the amount of such eae consumed by the average Native and the amount of 
indirect taxation in that way contributed by the Natives to the State. The Com- 
mission sought for evidence on the subject, but found great diversity of opinion 
even among those whose business it is to sell such goods to Natives. 


Indirect Taxation. 


389. Taking the figures of Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate as 
being the most accurate available, they show :— 


In BASUTOLAND :— 
Total annual imports to 30th June, 1904 ... £298,140 


Total Customs duty collected as .. £35,882 
Native population ote Bo 348,000 
White population ae = ai i 900 


or an average annual contribution by the Natives to the State of 2s. per head. 
In the BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE :— 


Total Customs duty collected, 1903 ... . £13,355 
Native population vs se - 120,000 
White population ae eee wae a, 1,000 
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390. After allowing for the revenue contributed by the white population these _ 
figures also show 2s. per head as the amount of duty paid by the Natives within the 
Protectorate. 


391. In the NATAL Blue Book on Native Affairs, 1903, the following 
appears :-— 


“ Estimated Value of Goods Imported into the Colony of Natal for the Kafir 
“trade, showing approximately the Amount of Duty collected thereon 
“for the year 1903. ; 


Value. Duty. 
£ £ 
“ Beads ae wd mae axe ae ... 14,378 6,385 
“ Blankets ae ne .. 80,000 16,000 


“Picks, Hoes, Shawls and Tobacco... —..._~—Ss«8, 400 2,750 
“Other Goods ae Pm aes 200,000 15,000 


£302,778 £40,135 


392. These figures include importations for Zululand and should therefore be 
judged in connection with the figures of the whole Native population of the Colony 
of Natal, Zululand and New Territory, which were, according to the Census of 17th 
April, 1904 :— 


Male as a he ot ee pee ... 426,766 
Female be eee i bad aa she we 477,275 
904,041 


393. On the basis of these figures, therefore, the value of goods imported into 
Natal for the Native trade amounts only to 6s. 8d. per head of the Native population 
and the Native contribution to the Government by way of duty to 104d. per head 

‘per annum. 


394. This figure differs so materially from the more precise figures shown by 
Basutoland and the Protectorate that it is necessary to recall the fact that the Natal 
figure is an estimate only. 


395. In the TRANSKEIAN TERRITORIES there are no reliable figures 
available, which is much to be regretted, as they would be to a large extent typical. 
The Commission thinks that it is worthy the consideration of the authorities whether 
a system of ascertaining and recording the value of goods consumed by the Natives 
in the Territories and the duty paid thereon could be adopted. The evidence of 
witnesses on the facts was conflicting. A Native witness who had been seventeen 
years in the Transkei estimated £8 a year as the expenditure on imported goods of 
an average Native family. A trader thought it might be £10 a year per family, 
and another £2 a year per head. These figures are guesses, and the amount of duty 
included in the amount spent can only be guessed at. 


396. In the ORANGE RIVER COLONY the official estimate supplied to the 
Commission is: 

Total Customs duty contributed by Natives in 1903... ... £27,600 

Native population ae . a Br 235,500 


or 2s. 4d. per head. 
397. In RHODESIA :— 


Total Customs duty collected 1903-4 ... ae .. £126,572 
Native population ; se a ee 570,830 
Coloured population... ss oe ous a5 1,944 


White population bine on ws — oe 12,623 
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398. Allowing for the spending power of the Europeans, which is probably 
not less than as 50 to 1 compared with the Natives in Rhodesia, these figures also 
suggest the view that 2s. per head per annum covers all the indirect taxation borne 
by the Natives of South Africa. The Acting Chief Native Commissioner of 
Mashonaland estimates a little over 9d. per head as their contribution in his Pro- 
vince, which coincides roughly with the Natal estimate. 


399. An estimate of 2s. per head per annum as the average amount contributed 
by all the Natives throughout British South Africa in indirect taxation, appears to 
be a fair one, and as that is the amount shown by the Basutoland and Bechuanaland 
figures and no equally definite figure is before it, the Commission accepts it as a 
basis of calculation. On this basis the amount contributed in duty on imported 
goods by the whole Native population of the country is £465,266. 


400. The articles which bring in the largest sum are blankets and rugs, which 
are subject to a duty of 25 per cent. Hoes and agricultural implements are free. 


401. The Commission has no recommendation to make in regard to individual 
duties, and points out that the way to increase the total of the Native’s contributions 
to the revenue under this head is to increase his wants and his capacity to earn money, 
while at the same time creating if possible a condition of things which by natural 
pressure will compel the Native to work more continuously. 


402. Direct Taxation. 


Turning now to direct taxation :— 


In the shane of voll or ordinary hut tax the Natives paid during 


1903-4 to the Governments of South Africa ... £792,094* 
In general rate for local purposes under the Glen Grey Act,t 
Divisional Council road rate, dog tax, passes, they paid ... £80,454 
£872,548 


403. The proceeds of the Divisional Council rate and of taxation under the 
Glen Grey Act, are spent by and on the Natives themselves, through their local 
governing bodies, for local purposes. The Europeans, however, benefit in common 
with the Natives in respect of expenditure on roads, which absorbs a large share of 
the amount collected in rates from the Native people. Deducting the estimated total 
of these rates and taxes, say, approximately, £19,000, there remains an amount 
of £853,000 annually contributed. by the Natives in direct taxation for general pur- 
poses, or about 3s. 9d. per head of the total population of 4,652,662. 


404. No figures are availaple to show how much of the total annual expenditure 
of every Government should be fairly charged to the Natives if an accurate account 
were struck with them. The first cost of the administration of Natives and their 
affairs shown in the various Budgets amounts to a little over £484,000. But this 
first cost of administration is arrived at in various ways, the same head of expendi- 
ture being sometimes charged to the Natives and sometimes not. For instance, in 
Natal the amount is £25,000 only ; the cost of Magistrates and police, etc., not being 
taken into account in this figure. 


405. In addition to this total of £484,000, therefore, a proportion of the amount 
spent on education, on Magistrates and police, on interest on unproductive debt, on 
public works not yielding revenue, on central administration, and generally, should 


* See Annexure 9. 
+t The amount paid under the Glen Grey Act as District and General Council rate during 1903, 
and included abovs, was £17,519. In 1904, collections under this head reached £38,639. 
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be debited to the Natives before it is possible to say preciscly what they should 
contribute in the aggregate to the revenue as taxpayers in order to pay their fair 
proportion of the total public expenditure. 


406. The Commission, in making the recommendations quoted below, recog- 
nises that the amount of yearly hut or poll tax charged to the Natives may properly 
vary in different parts of South Africa, but has fixed a minimum below which it 
should not fall. That minimum is £1 per annum, exclusive of local taxation for 
beneficial purposes. 


407. The Commission also recognises that the value of the land occupied by 
the Natives and of the produce thereof has increased since the hut tax of 10s. a year 
now obtaining in the Cape Colony and the 14s. a year obtaining in Natal were fixed; 
and unat money is more easily earned by the Natives now than then. It must, 
however, be considered that the cost of living has increased for the Natives. 


408. The Commission is of opinion :— 
(1) That it is necessary to impose direct taxation upon the Natives. 


(2) That direct taxation can best be imposed by means of a poll tax or hut 
tax. 

(3) That such tax should not be less than £1 per year, payable by every male 
adult Native, with an additional £1 for every wife after the first. 


(4) That the following be exempt :— 
(a) Farm servants in bona fide and continuous employment. 
(b) Natives domiciled within any urban area who pay local taxes. 


409. In addition to the taxation referred to above, the Commission is in favour 
of the extension of the principle of local taxation for beneficial purposes on the lines 
of the Glen Grey Act. : 


410. These resolutions do not touch the question, which was fully discussed 
in Commission, of whether rent should be charged to the Natives for the land given 
up to their use and occupation. The majority of the Commission are opposed to the 
idea of rent being charged to Natives on locations and reserves. The resolutions 
recommend a change wherever the present tax is less than the minimum named 
therein, é.g., in the Cape Colony, Natal, and the Bechuanaland Protectorate; but 
a minority of the Commission urge that above and beyond this change in detail, 
there is the greater question of whether the Natives should be required, or not, to 
pay rent for the land they occupy. The Commission has affirmed the principle that 
rent should be paid in the case of squatters on Crown lands, and in the case of the 
Natives holding under individual tenure what is now location or reserve land. 


411. In the opinion of the minority, this principle is sound and should be 
extended, wherever possible, to all land in the use or occupation of Natives, such as 
Native locations or reserves, together with the further principle that the rent should 
be based on the producing value of the land. 


412. The minority referred to does not consider that a rent charge by the State 
could be properly described as taxation, being a payment for value like any other 
rent. The subject is introduced here because of its collateral bearing upon the 
matter of taxation, and its direct bearing upon the question of whether the Natives 
contribute adequately to the State for the benefits they receive from the State. 
Among these benefits, not the least is the peaceful use and occupation of large tracts 
of country, aggregating 141,100,800 acres, throughout South Africa, free of rent. 


413. The minority of the Commission believes that to do away with free land 
to Natives would be to strike at the root of much that is most unsatisfactory in 
Native life—tribalism, communal occupation of land, polveamy, inertness, the com- 
parative unprogressiveness of the mass, the absence of the desire for or incentive 
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to agricultural or industrial paid labour—and that coupled with the right of pur- 
chase and sale of land among themselves, leading in time to larger individual 
holdings, the change would in a relatively short time reduce the number of Natives 
tied to the locations and reserves, release a large number for work more valuable 
to themselves and to the country, and would immensely raise the manner of living 
and the habits of the Natives remaining on the locations and reserves. 


414. The minority recommends that hand in hand with the levying of rent 
on land and out of the greatly increased revenue which would thereby accrue, a 
liberal encouragement and endowment of schools, industrial training institutions, 
irrigation works, roads, railways, hospitals and other schemes and works likely to 
raise the standard of Native life and to increase their efficiency as economic units 
in the State, should be given. 


415. The Commissioners forming the minority claim that the suggested change 
would bring the Natives under the pressure of the law “If a man does not work 
neither shall he eat,” and by doing so would sct in motion certain potent forces 
which would start the Native races of this country on the upward road more than 
any legislation which could be devised. 


416. The view of the majority of the Commission on the subject of the tenure 
of land by Natives in what are known as reserves distinctly differs from that set 
forth above. The majority reject as historically incorrect the view that such land 
has been given up for the use of the Natives without the existence of any antecedent 
right on their part. With the exception of certain cases in which land has been 
granted to Native tribes as an act of grace or in reward for special services (¢.g., as 
was done for the Fingos in what is now known as Fingoland), the people are at present 
in occupation of the ancestral land held by their forefathers. Often the area of 
this ancestral land has been restricted and several of the tribes occupy considerably 
less than the extent of country formerly held by them. In the main the Natives 
have distinct rights which should be rcgarded as rights of ownership, and there is 
no justification for the assumption that they ought to be regarded as in occupation 
merely as tenants at will of the Crown and subject to the payment of annual rent 
for the use and enjoyment of the land. These tribes came under European govern- 
ment in most cases by peaceful annexation and did not understand that the transfer 
of sovereign rights to the Crown involved the surrender or forfeiture of land owner- 
ship. Therefore, a special tax based on land values and on the assumption that 
the Natives have been provided with land and should pay rent for it, would be unjust 
and would be so regarded by them. 


417. The taxation of the Native should be based upon considerations as to 
what may be deemed to be an adequate contribution, with a due regard to his means 
and capacity to contribute to the revenue, and to the proportion of public expendi- 
ture which may be chargeable to Native administration. Any form of indirect 
taxation alone would not be effective in dealing with a people who at present are 
only commencing to develop a necessity for the taxable commodities of European 
civilised life. Native contributions to revenue have, therefore, to be suovlemented 
by direct taxation, and the form of hut tax or poll tax apolied where they are 
domiciled and where they occupy the land is the most convenient and equitable. 


418. The majority of the Commission deprecate the view that any calculation 
of the amount of land in occupation of Natives can be based upon the total area of 
reserves referred to in the argument of the minority and shown in Annexure No. 8. 
The total of 220,470 square miles includes an area of no less than 127,636 square 
miles in the Bechuanaland Protectorate which has already been described in this 
Report as “ much of it waterless and unproductive,” and which carries a population 
of ‘78 to the square mile. The table in Annexure No. 8 shows the density of the 
population on the remainder of the reserves as varying from 680 in Southern 
Rhodesia to 132°81 in the Orange River Colony. Excluding the extreme figures, 
the density of the population in reserves in the Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, 
and Basutoland is such, that the majority regard the conclusion that 2,458,281 of 
the Native population are occupying 141,100,800 acres of land as fallacious and 
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misleading. A calculation as to distribution of land that may more appropriately 
be made is that 4,652,662 Natives are allotted in South Africa, 220,470 square miles 
of land as against 694,303 square miles owned by 1,680,529 Europeans and others. 


419. The Natal representatives do not concur with the resolutions of the Commission on 
taxation, with the exception of the first two clauses, with which they agrec. 


They are of opinion, however, in view of the increase in wages and in the cost of adminis- 
tration, that Natives generally, but especially those who reside on lands set apart 
for them as locations and reserves and who do not pay rent, are under-taxed at the 
present time where the hut tax is less than £1 per hut annually. They therefore agree 
that where the present hut tax is less than £1 it should be brought up to that figure as 
a maximum, except in the case of Natives in locations and reserves as already stated, 
in which case they think that the maximum should be 30s. 


As an alternative to the payment of hut tax, they would be in favour of a poll tax of £1 
per annum payable by all male Natives above the age of 18 and under 50 years 
residing on locations or reserves where no rent is paid, provided that Chiefs and 
Headmen, who fill official positions, are centipted: and that poll tax takes the place 


of hut tax.and any obligation to render compulsory service. 


In respect of Natal, where Natives are called upon to render compulsory labour, they are 
of opinion that this obligation should cease on the imposition of increased taxation 
up to and above £1 per annum. 


REPRESENTATION. 


420. Under their ancient tribal system the Native Peon’ were not without 
representation and the wishes of the tribe at all times played an important part 
in guiding the policy of the Cnef’s government. 


421. With the exception of the military autocracies established over the Zulus 
by Tshaka, over the Matabele by Umzilikazi, and by Umswazi in Swaziland, the rule 
of Native Chiefs in South Africa was not so irresponsible as it is generally believed 
to have been. Their will was tempered and to a very large extent controlled by a 
Council so weighty and influential that no step of serious tribal importance was 
taken until the whole matter had been discussed by it at length. This Council con- 
sisted of advisers of the Chief generally spoken of as Councillors. Certainly they 
were such, but they were much more; they were the direct representatives of the 
people’s wish, and in the very considerable freedom of speech permitted to them 
at their gatherings the popular voice found means of expression. A councillor was 
not formally avnointed, simply becoming such as his opinion at the public gatherings 
increased in weight and as he acquired popular influence he grew to be accepted 
more and more as representative of a section of the tribe. It might be courage and 
warlike achievements, wealth, skill in public debate, penetration in unravelling the 
intricate windings of Native law suits, or other personal attributes which made him 
a representative and public man. At their homes the Councillors were recognised 
as arbitrators in civil disputes. A few of them were always to be found at the 
Great Place, where they largely relieved the Chief of the burden of judicial cross- 
questionings and assisted him in the bxecutive, fulfilling many of the duties of 
Ministers under more advanced forms of government. There was, of course, no 
form of election, but sufficient has been said to show that the Council was distinctly 
representative of the people’s voice. No sooner did any matter of concern to the 
tribe arise than the Councillors were summoned, no important action being taker. 
until it had been fully discussed in all its bearings. 


422. As European government superseded that of the Chiefs the old 
machinery fell into disuse, save perhaps in Basutoland, where, under a new name, 
the National Council presided over by the Resident Commissioner maintains to a 
large extent the tradition of the past. Councils still meet under the presidency of 
Chiefs in British Bechuanaland and the Protectorate, and affairs of minor import- 
ance are decided by them. 
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423. The present position in South Africa cannot be considered as a whole 
without regard to the various forms of government obtaining in the several Colonies 
and Possessions. 


424. These are:— 


daa oe 2 Ss oubie sg ee 
; : Royal Charter with Legislature partly 

ee 

Orange River Colony t Crown Colonies. 

Basutoland . 

Bechuanaland Protectorates. 


(Protectorate) 


425. In Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate the Natives have not 
been disturbed in their tribal form of government, though legislative power is 
removed from the Chiefs and centred in the High Commissioner. In these Terri- 
tories, as in the Crown Colonies, the Natives have a useful chain of communication 
with the supreme authority through the officers appointed to manage them ‘and 
conduct affairs relating to them. Generally speaking, these officers consist of 
Commissioners, Magistrates and others. In Basutoland, however, a further means 
of ascertaining the opinions of the people is provided in the Council already referred 
to consisting of 100 selected Native representatives. 


426. In the Crown Colonies there is a member of the Executive Council 
responsible for Native affairs. In Natal, Transvaal and Rhodesia the Governor or 
Administrator is Supreme Chief. 


427. The Commission is satisfied that in the Crown Colonies and in the Pro- 
tectorates above-mentioned the interests of the Natives are safeguarded. 


428. Under Responsible Government a Minister, who is a Member of Parlia- 
ment, has control of Native affairs. 


429. The main conditions, in addition to being a British subject, born or 
naturalised, governing the franchise in the Cape Colony, Rhodesia and Natal may 
be here given :— 


CAPE COLONY and RHODESIA :— 


Age Ht be + 21 years. 

Sex a ae .- Male. 

Education ase, ... Ability to write name, address and occu- 
pation. 


{Occupation of building, or land, or both, 
for 12 months (in Rhodesia 6 months), 
Property, alternative: ... 7 to value of £75. ~ 


Receipt for 12 months of wages at rate of 
{ £50 per annum. 


Land held on communal tenure and under Glen Grey Act title may 
not be brought into computation. 


Age art iss se 21 years. 
Sex a oes ae Male. 


Possession of immovable property to value 
of £50, or rental of yearly value of £10. 

Income of £8 per mensem, or £96 per annum, 
and three years’ residence. 


Property, alternative: ... 


Residence ... 12 years in Natal. 
Special Qualifications |Exemption ... 7 years from Native Law. 
for Natives Certificate of good character. 


( Consent of the Governor. 
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430. The following particulars are quoted from the latest official returns 
relative to registered voters :— 


In the CAPE COLONY :— 


Number of voters in 1895 ae Be .. 90,985. 
Number of voters in 1899 oh sat ... 119,738 
. Number of voters in 1903 a ee ... 135,168 


Statistics relating to race distribution of voters in 1903 :— 


| 
7 
Malay. | Hottentot. | Chinese. | Total. 


t 
European. | Indian. | Kafir. | Fingo. | Other. 


! 


| 
| 
114,450 | 399 | 5,455 | 2,662 | 10,162 | rey | 1,226 | 67 | 


In RHODESIA there were in 1903 :— 


Europeans. | Asiatics, | Natives. 


5,199 | 
In NATAL :— 
Number of Voters in 1893 ane Bie ... 10,273 
Number of Voters in 1903 oe ee .. 18,946 


Race distribution in 1903 :— 


European. | Coloured. | Griquas. | Natives. | Indians, | Total. 


18,680 | 103 | 7 | 2 | 154 | 18,946 


431. The position is, then, as regards direct representation of the Natives of 
South Africa that. except at the Cape, it is practically non-existent; and there, 
Native interests have secured a considerable amount of attention because of their 
political power which is sufficient not only to influence elections but even to turn 
the balance in certain constituencies, and to affect the general policy. 


432. It is not so material to compare the two systems—the one giving freely 
and the other restricting—as to weigh the prospects if the Natives, within whose 
comfortable reach the qualification is now deemed to be, are to have the franchise 
accessible in equal degree with a European community over whom they preponderate 
so largely in numbers. 


483. The Native population of the Cape Colony is about a million and a half, 
out of which a quarter of a million are adult male Natives and potential voters. 
The present number of Native voters is, therefore, the merest fringe of the impending 
mass, and in view of this fact the full meets and gravity of the question may 
be apprehended. A few of the witnesses claimed that full and equal political rights 
should be granted to all classes of men fulfilling the necessary franchise qualifica- 
tions, and they urged that anxiety on the score of disproportions might be relegated 
to the distant future. 


434. These views are not shared by the Commission which recognises that a 
situation has arisen requiring fair but resolute treatment, a situation not only 
immediately unsatisfactory but pregnant with future danger. 


435. In the Cape Colony the Natives have been admitted to the franchise on 
equal terms, with the result that in the Eastern Divisions such as Victoria East, 
Fort Beaufort, Somerset East, Queenstown, Wodehouse, Aliwal North, and Tembu- 
land, the Native voters by throwing their weight in favour of one or other of the 
two European parties now existing can already determine the issue of any election. 
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436. There are other constituencies in which the Native voters are sufficiently 
numerous to exercise a strong influence in any election, and in the present state of 
parties the Native vote has acquired an excessive importance. The growing power 
of the Native vote is not confined to these Eastern divisions. On the contrary, the 
movement westward of these people towards the seaports and inland towns is note- 
worthy. Port Elizabeth already has 1,114 Native voters; Cape Town, Woodstock 
and Wynberg, 478; Humansdorp, 80; Victoria West, 46. In five only .out of the 
46 constituencies of the Cape Colony are there no Native voters. Further, the 
qualifications for the franchise are becoming more easy of attainment by the Natives. 
Higher wages are being earned by the unskilled labourer, education is spreading 
fast, and the holding of fixed property is becoming more common. From this it is 
clear that in the near future Native voters in at least some of the constituencies 
will outnumber the Europeans. Under such circumstances the voting of the future 
may proceed upon race lines and no one acquainted with the conditions of life in 
South Africa will hesitate to say that a conflict would then arise fatal to the good 
relations which have upon the whole hitherto existed between white and black in 
this country. The wise course, therefore, is by forethought and timely provision 
in the interests of all classes to avoid the evil already looming in the distance. It 
is certain that the Europeans in any constituency will not rest content to be répre- 
sented in their Legislature by a member returned against their wishes by the Native 
vote alone, and it is equally certain that throughout South Africa the Europeans 
will not tolerate in any Legislature a Ministry dependent upon a majority consisting 
of members owing their seats to the Native electorate. 


437. _ The Commission has duly regarded another aspect of this question, that 
is the desirability of extending to the Natives in some parts of South Africa 
franchise privileges which hitherto they have not enjoved there. 


438. In Rhodesia the law is the same as in the Cape Colony, and has, there- 
fore, been dealt with; but at present there are only 51 Native voters. In Natal, 
after many years of nominal accessibility of franchise rights, only two Native voters 
figure on the rolls. In the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, under Republican 
administration the Natives had no vote. One object of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations is to secure in due time in these Colonies also a measure of representation 
to the Natives, which hitherto has not been accorded to them. In favour of this it 
may be urged that they are rising in the scale of civilisation; they are in many 
cases increasing in material wealth, including the holding of land; they are becoming 
good workers in mines and more or less skilled in other industries; they contribute 
to the revenue in direct and indirect taxation; their labour is a valuable economic 
factor in South Africa, and for these reasons their interests should be represented 
in the legislative bodies of the country, otherwise such interests might unduly suffer 
for lack of expression and publicity. 


439. The Commission has the fullest confidence that once the franchise in 
respect of Natives is placed upon a fair and permanent basis throughout South 
Africa, more attention will be given to.educational and other interests of Natives 
which hitherto have rather been in the background or have been prejudiced by the 
more obtrusive question of their political status. 


440. The Commission recognises its responsibility in tendering advice on the 
subject of the political status of the Natives throughout South Africa, which 
involves a twofold change, viz.:—In Cape Colony and Rhodesia the limitation of 
existing rights; and in the other Colonies the creation of peealy new rights. 
The latter is true of Natal, notwithstanding the present theoretical right of the 
Natives there to the franchise, since in practice it is withheld from them. 


441. The Commission arrived at the conclusion that the possession of the 
franchise by the Natives under the system existing in the Cape Colony, which 
permits it being used in a spirit of rivalry with and antagonism to the European 
electorate, which makes the organised Native vote the arbiter in any acute electoral 
struggle between political parties, and which as the Native voters increase 
numerically will enable them to out-vote the Europeans in certain parts of the 
country, is sure to create an intolerable situation and is an unwise and dangerous 


thing. 
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442. On the other hand, the Commission recognised that it was unnecessary 
and impracticable to take away the franchise from the Natives where they aneey 
had it, all that is needed being to change the manner in which it should be exercised. 
It also felt that in those parts where the Natives have not in the past had any 
vote or any form of elected representation in the Legislatures, it is likely to be 
advantageous to the State and conducive to their contentment to give them the same 
privileges as elsewhere in South Africa; provided that this can be done without 
conferring on them political power in any aggressive sense, or weakening in any way 
the unchallenged supremacy and authority of the ruling race, which is responsible 
for the country and bears the burden of its government. 


443. Having arrived at these conclusions, the Commission had little difficulty 
in deciding upon the system which it should recommend for adoption in order to 
attain the objects in view. The system suggested in the resolution which follows 
hereon is one which has stood the test of many years’ experience in another British 
Colony, and it embodies an idea which pervades much of the most thoughtful 
evidence on the subject led before the Commission. The central idea of the scheme, 
in favour of which there is entire unanimity among the members of the Commis=ion, 
is separate voting by Native electors only for a fixed number of Members to represent 
them in the Legislatures of the country, with the same status as other Members; 
the number and qualifications of such Members to be settled by each Legislature; 
the number not to be more than sufficient to provide an adequate means for the 
expression of Native views and the ventilation of their grievances, if any, and not 
to be regulated by the numerical strength of the Native vote; no Native to vote at 
the election of any candidate or Member who is to represent Europeans; all Colonies 
and Possessions in South Africa to adopt the plan as they become self-governing. 


444. Among the results hoped for from the change are :— 


The avoidance of racial strife, on the inevitableness of which under the 
existing system in Cape Colony the Commission has already dwelt. 


The freeing of all questions affecting the betterment of the Natives from 
any considerations of consequent increase in their political power, and 
from the resulting hostility to measures conducive to their progress and 
improvement on the part of many Europeans otherwise friendly to the 
Native cause. 


The direct representation of Native views and interests by Members elected 
by the Natives themselves, and by them alone, which has never hithertc 
been the case. 


The establishment of a uniform and permanent political status for the 
Natives throughout South Africa, otherwise impossible, giving them a 
voice in the discussion and settlement of their ahaice and removing al] 
grounds for discontent arising from a comparison of their position in 
this respect in different Colonies. 


The direct and continuous exchange of views on questions affecting the 
interests of our large Native population, between the Government and 
other Members of the Legislature, and the Member or Members elected by 
the Natives to represent them. 


445. It is true that there will still be political influences at work among the 
Natives, and party candidates will still compete with each other for their votes, 
but the Commission has sufficient confidence in the political sagacity of the Natives 
to believe that they will not become the mere tool of parties but will speedily realise 
their responsibility and, appreciating their opportunity when returning a Member 
for themselves, will choose that Member wisely. The votes of their Members in the 
respective Legislatures will still count in a division and will be sought for by con- 
tending parties, but, whatever party triumphs may result from their votes, these will 
not arouse such racial hatred as must come in time from the system which makes the 
Native voter a potential dictator in loca) elections. 
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446. The following are the resolutions of the Commission above referred to :— 


(1) That in the interests of both races, for the contentment of the Native 
population and better consideration of their interests, it is desirable 
to allow them some measure of representation in the Legislatures of 
the country; that such representation should be granted on the 
following lines and recognise the following main principles : 


(a) That no Native shall vote in the election of any member or can- 
didate for whom a European has the right to vote. 


(6) That the extent of such representation, that is, the number of 
members to be granted to Native constituencies, shall be 
settled by each Legislature, and that at least one such seat 
should be created in each of the self-governing Colonies in 
South Africa now, and in each Colony or Possession as it 
becomes self-governing. 


(c) That in each Colony now self-governing, or when it becomes 

self-governing, there should be created an electoral district or 

' districts in which Native electors only shall vote for the 

election of a member or members to represent them in the 

Legislature, and that there should be separate voters’ lists 

and separate candidates for Natives only, but that this should 

in no way affect the franchise, the voters’ lists, or the repre- 
sentation of the European community within such districts. 


(2) That the qualification for the Native voter be the same as for the 
European. 


(2) That the qualification of the member or members to represent the 
Natives should be determined by each Legislature. 


447. Mr. Samuelson concurs with the above resolutions of the Commission subject to the 
following reservations :— 
(1) That the guatacsnon of the voter shall include an educational test. 
(2) That ae ative who is uncivilised and who is a polygamist shall be eligible 
as a voter. 


448, The Commission submits with this Report and its Annexures the original 
Minutes and other Papers relating to its Proceedings. 


We have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient Servants, 
GODFREY LAGDEN, 


Chairman. 
(W. E. STANFORD. 
Cape Colony... “- QF. R. THOMPSON. 
S. 0. SAMUELSON. 

Natal oe ) MARSHALL CAMPBELL. 


Orange River Colony ... ae eee imei 


Teaneaad J.C. KROGH. 
rans J. A. HAMILTON. 
Rhodesia .. .«. THOMAS C. SCANLEN. 
Basutoland ... .... H.C. SLOLEY. 
H. M. TABERER, 
Secretary. 
Hovusr or ASSEMBLY, 
Carz Town, 


30th January, 1905. 
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SCHEDULE OF ANNEXURES TO REPORT OF COMMISSION. 


1. Letters issued by His Bxtellenby the High Commissioner appointing the Commiesion, 
together with two Government Notices making an alteration in the Commission and 
appointing the Secretary. 

2. Letter from His Excellency the High Commissioner to the Chairman, dated 2lst 
September, 1903, transmitting his Commission. 

3. Printed Paper, showing Heads and Order of Evidence. 

4. Printed Paper, showing Questions on which particulars were sought. 

5. Interim Reports of the Commission, dated respectively 4th December, 1908, and 
6th June, 1904. 


6. Alphabetical List of Witnesses, arranged seconing. to Countries in which Evidence 
was taken; together with a List of Persons invited to give Evidence, but who were 
unable to attend. 


7. Population Return of the various South African Colonies and Territories, 1904. 
8. Return of Density per Square Mile of Native Population in Reserves. Polygamy and 


Labour Return. Maps showing Extent of Land occupied by or reserved for Natives, 
as follows; 3 


8a. Cape Colony. 

8b. Natal. 

8c. Transvaal. 

8d. Orange River Colony. 

8e. Southern Rhodesia. 

8. Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
9. Return of Native Taxation. 


Report of Commission. 
ANNEXURE No. 1. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER’S NOTICE No. 70 of 1903. 


Notice 1s Heresy Given of the following Commission issued by the High Commissioner. 
By Command of His Excellency the High Commissioner. 
(Sgd.) C. H. Ropwe 11, 
Acting Imperial Secretary. 


Johannesburg, 
22nd Rotetiber, 1903. 


COMMISSION. 


By His ExceLtency THE High ComMISSIONER. 


To Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G.; 
Sir Thomas Scanlen, K.C.M.G.; 
Samuel Olaf Samuelson, Esquire; 
Hon. Marshall Cam ampere Esquire MLC. (Natal) ; 
Walter E. Stanford, Esquire, C.M. 
Francis Robert Thompson, Esquire, Mi. L.A. (Cape Colony) ; 
James Alexander Hamilton, Esquire; 
Johannes Christoffel Krogh, Esquire; 
Captain Quayle Dicken 
Stephanus Jacobz, Esquire; and 
Herbert Cecil Sloley, Esquire. 


GREETING : 
Waereas at the Customs Conference held at Bloemfontein during the Ninth of March, 1903, 
the following resolution was passed :— 


“That in view of the coming Federation of South African Colonies it is desirable that 
a South African Commission be constituted to gather accurate information on 
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certain affairs relating to the Natives and Native administration and to offer 
recommendations to the several Governments concerned with the object of arriving 
at a common understanding on questions of Native policy. 


“Such Commission to consist of two representatives from each of the Colonies and one 
each from Rhodesia and Basutoland with the addition of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the High Commissioner.” 


Anp Wuergas the Governments of Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, 
Southern Rhodesia, and Basutoland have in pursuance of the aforesaid resolution respectively 
nominated representatives to the said Conference from the said Colonies and Territories, to wit : 


From Cape Colony :— 


Walter E. Stanford, Esquire, and 
Francis Robert Thompson, Esquire, M.L.A. 


From Natal :— 


Samuel Olaf Samuelson, Esquire, and 
Hon. Marshall Campbell, Esquire, M.L.C. 


From the Transvaal :— 


James Alexander Hamilton, Esquire, and 
Johannes Christoffel Krogh, Esquire. 


From the Orange River Colony :— 


Captain Quayle Dickson, and 
Stephanus Jacobz, Esquire. 


From Rhodesia : — 
Sir Thomas Scanlen, K.C.M.G. 


From Basutoland :— 
Herbert Cecil Sloley, Esquire. 


Now know re that I, reposing great confidence in your zeal, knowledge and ability, have 
authorised and appointed, and do by these presents authorise and appoint you the said Godfre 
Lagden, Thomas Scanlen, Samuel Olaf Samuelson, Marshall Campbell, Walter E. Stanford, 
Francis Robert Thompson, James Alexander Hamilton, Johannes Christoffel Krogh, Quayle 
Dickson, Stephanus Jacobz, and Herbert Cecil Sloley, to be my Commissioners, and you the said 
Godfrey Lagden to be Chairman, for the purposes mentioned in the aforesaid Resolution, and 
more especially to enquire into and report on the following matters :— 


1. The status and condition of the Natives; the lines on which their natural advancement 
should proceed; their education, industrial training and labour. 

. The tenure of land by Natives and the obligations to the State which it entails. 

. Native Law and Administration. 

. The prohibition of the sale of liquor to Natives. 

. Native Marriages. 

. The extent and effect of polygamy. 


Dorm worm 


And I do hereby desire and request that you, or any five or more of you, do, as soon as 
the same can conveniently be done, using all diligence, report to me in writing your proceedings 
by virtue of this Commission. 


And I further will and direct, and by these presents ordain, that this Commission shall 
continue in force until you shall have finally reported upon the matters aforesaid, or otherwise 
until this Commission shall be by me revoked; and that you the said Commissioners or any 


five or more of you shall sit from time to time at such place or places as you shall find necessary 
for the purposes aforesaid ; 


And I do hereby direct and appoint that you have liberty to report to me your several 
proceedings from time to time, and at such places aforesaid as the same or any part thereof may 
respectively be completed and perfected. ; 


In Witness whereof I have caused this Commission to be issued this 22nd day of 
September, 1903. 


Gop Save THE Kina. 


Given under my Hand and Seal this Twenty-second day of September, One Thousand 
Nine hundred and Three. 


(Sgd.) Agrnur Law ey, 
High Commissioner. 
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High Commissioner’s Notice No. 86 of 1903. 


Ir 1s HEREBY NOTIFIED for general information that Johan Bestendig de la Harpe, Esquire, 
has been appointed to be one of the Representatives of the Orange River Colony on the Inter- 
Colonial Native Affairs Commission in the place of Stephanus Jacobz, Esquire, resigned. 


By Command of His Excellency the High Commissioner, 


(Sgd.) C. H. Ropwe tt, 
Acting Imperial Secretary. 
Johannesburg, 


2lst October, 1903. 


High Commissioner’s Notice No. 73 of 1903. 


_ Iv 1s HEREBY NoTIFIED for public information, with reference to the High Commissioner’s 
Notice No. 70 of 22nd September, that Henry Melville Taberer, Esquire, has been appointed 
Secretary to the Inter-Colonial Native Affairs Commission. 


By Command of His Excellency the High Commissioner, 


(Sgd.) C. H. Ropwett, 


Acting Imperial Secretary. 
Johannesburg, 


24th September, 1903. 


ANNEXURE No. 2. 


LS. No. 4424/03. 
High Commissioner’s Office, 
Johannesburg, 
21st September, 1903. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to forward to you a Commission appointing you to be Chairman of an 
Inter-Colonial Commission constituted in terms of Resolution 10 passed at the Customs 
Conference held at Bloemfontein in March last. 


That Conference was composed of leading political representatives from the Colonies of 
British South Africa, and I need hardly say that I attach great weight to the recommendations 
which after careful deliberation they made. 


The Resolution above-mentioned was in the following terms :— 


“That in view of the coming Federation of South African Colonies it is desirable that 
a South African Commission be constituted to gather accurate information on 
certain affairs relating to the Natives and Native Administration and to offer 
recommendations to the several Governments concerned with the object of arriving 
at a common understanding on questions of Native policy. Such Commission to 
consist of two representatives from each of the Colonies and one each from Rhodesia 
and Basutoland, with the addition of a Chairman to be nominated by the High 
Commissioner.” 


The consideration of this important question is by no means free from difficulty. The 
laws, policy, and form of administration adopted by the various Governments together with 
the habits, customs, and characteristics of the Native people, are known to be in many respects 
divergent. It is hardly, therefore, to be expected, even with every desire to make concessions 
in order to arrive at a common understanding, that entire reconciliation can be effected where 
the territorial circumstances and conditions present so much disparity and where systems, the 
growth of many years, have been established and maintained during the process of evolution. 


In furtherance of its object the Commission will discuss under such headings and in such 
order as it may consider advisable any question brought forward by yourself as Chairman or 
by the other members acting on behalf of the Governments which they respectively represent. 


There are, however, some subjects in particular which my opinion and my interpretation 
of the Bloemfontein Conference lead me to think are of paramount importance, and which I 
therefore submit for definite consideration. 

They are :— 
. The status and condition of the Natives. The lines on which natural advancement 

should proceed. Education. Industrial training. Labour. 


. The tenure of land and the obligations to the State which it entails. 


_ 


. Native law and Native administration. 


2. 

3 

4. Liquor prohibition. 

5. Native marriages, succession and inheritance. 
6 


. The extent and effect of polygamy. 
20926 K 
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These subjects are not necessarily placed in the order which the Commission may desire 
to consider them. 


The advisability of obtaining information on many important points by means of written 
statements from the Governments concerned, and from individuals, and of inviting the attend- 
ance of persons whose evidence is considered likely to be cf value, is a question which you will 
no doubt bring forward for discussion at an carly stage of the proceedings. The attendance 
of any private European individuals who may be required as witnesses may be obtained by 
your direct invitation as Chairman of the Commission; that of officials or Natives should be 
sought through the head of the Government under which they are employed or reside. The 
expenses of such witnesses will be defrayed by joint contribution of the Colonies concerned. 


It is not possible to estimate the time during which the Commission is likely to be 
occupied and circumstances may preclude the possibility of completing in one or two sessions 
the important task entrusted to it. In order, derelons: that the various Governments may be 
kept informed of the progress of the work I request that you will furnish me, in the event of 
adjournment, with the minutes of proceedings up to date and a report of any conclusions which 
may have been arrived at. The Commission will finally present a complete report of the whole 
proceedings accompanied by its observations and its general recommendations upon the whole 
subject of reference. is 


I desire in conclusion to express the hope that the proceedings of the Inter-Colonial Native 
Affairs Commission may be marked by the same spirit of amity and co-operation which formed 
so gratifying a feature of the Conference recently presided over by Lord Milner at Bloemfontein, 
and that the result of its labours may be to provide one more stepping-stone towards the federa- 
tion of British South Africa. 


I have, &c., 
Agtuur Law ey, 
High Commissioner. 


ANNEXURE No. 8. 
SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE AFFAIRS COMMISSION. 


HEADS OF EVIDENCE FOR EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES. 


1.—Land Tenure. 

2.—Marriage Laws and Customs. Succession and Inheritance. 
3.—Administration of Local Affairs. 

4.—Franchise. 

5.—Native Labour. 


6.—Education, Religion (its influence on the character and well-being of the Natives), 
and Industrial Training. 


7.—Laws affecting Natives and their Administration. Tribal System. 


8.—Taxation : 
(a) Direct. 
(b) Indirect (with regard to the consumption of dutiable goods), and other 
contributions. : 


9.—Liquor Traffic. 
10.—The Status and Condition of the Native. His earning power and resources. 


ANNEXURE No. 4. 
SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE AFFAIRS COMMISSION. 


QUESTIONS. 

(1) With what Natives or Native tribes are whom you are best acquainted. What 
you familiar? How long have you resided are your views on the land question as 
in South Africa? affecting the Natives? Do you favour the 

(2) What is your knowledge or experience of communal or individual system of land 
the employment or control of Natives or tenure? State your reasons for the views 
the administration of Native Affairs? you hold. 

(3) Describe briefly the conditions of land| (4) State the laws and customs in regard to 
tenure obtaining among the Natives with marriages obtaining among the Natives 


with whom you are acquainted. Should 
the State recognise such marriages? If 
so, to what extent, and for what reasons? 
What are the influences upon the moral 
character, industry, and progress of the 
Natives (men and women) of 
(a) Polygamy; 
(b) The customs connected with Native 
Marriages known as “ ilobolo,” 
“kasi,” or “ bohadi.” 


(5) What are the existing laws of Native suc- 
cession and inheritance with which you 
are acquainted? Are they satisfactory? 
If not, what changes do you suggest ? 


(6) Is there in operation any special system, 
apart from tribal organisation, by which 
the Native people with whom you are 
acquainted administer their local affairs? 
If so, please describe it, and say with what 
results it operates. Suggest changes if 
you think any advisable. 


(7) Are the Natives you are dealing with in 
these answers eligible to qualify as Par- 
liamentary electors? If 80, do Native 
voters exercise their right intelligently 
and independently? Please state whether 
you are in favour of Parliamentary and 
Municipal Franchise for Natives; and if 
so, subject to what qualifications (pro- 
perty, wages and educational). Give your 
reasons. 


(8) Is difficulty experienced in procuring a 
sufficient supply of Native labour? If this 
difficulty exists, is it diminishing or in- 
creasing; and, in your view, from what 
causes? Is farming or any local industry 
at present suffering from want of labour 
or from the cost of the same? What are 
the rates of wages in the various classes of 
labour? Can the labour supply be in- 
creased by a change in the rate of wageP 


(9) (a) What has been the effect of the educa- 
tion of Natives in respect to 


(7) Industrial Habits; 
(it) General usefulness? 


How far is industrial training desir- 
able? What should it comprise? To 
what extent and for what reasons do 
you think education should be encou- 
raged or supported by the State? 
What is your opinion of the State- 
aided or other systems of education 
with which you are acquainted? 


(b) What influence has the teaching of the 
Christian religion exercised upon the 


Native mind and character? Has it 
tended to advance their material 
welfare? 


(10) In what respects do you consider the laws 
affecting Natives and their administration 
are faulty, and in what ways can you 
suggest amendement? 

If you are acquainted with the workings 
of any tribal systems state their advan- 
tages or disadvantages, and the extent to 
which Government recognition and sup- 
port should be given? 


(11) (a) Does the Native contribute fairly by 
direct and indirect taxation towards 
the State? 

(b) What goods does he consume, and 
what does he contribute in forms 
other than taxation? 


(12) Are you in favour of the total prohibition 
of the sale and supply of alcoholic liquors 
to Natives? Give your reasons. 


(13) What is your opinion of 
(a) The status and condition of the 
Native men and women compared 
to that of 20 years ago; 
(b) Their present resources; 
(c) Their earning power; 
(d) Their cost of living? 


(14) What in your view, will, in future, become 
of the surplus Native population for which 
no reserved land may be available? 


(15) Have you suggestions of a definite nature 
to offer on any other points? [Vide List 
of Subjects attached.] 


ANNEXURE No. 5. 


Queenstown, 
4th December, 1903. 


Interim Report of the South A rican Inter-Colonial Native Affairs Commission, constituted 
by His Excellency the High Commissioner for South Africa by Notice in an Extraordinary 


Issue of the “ Official Gazette,” dated th 


e 22nd September, 1903. 


To His Excettency THE HigH Commissioner FoR SouTH AFRICA. 


May it please Your Excellency,— 


In terms of the Commissions issued by the High Commissioner and by the Governor of 


each Colony and Dependency represented, the 


on 29th September, 1903, at Capetown and having deliberated, adopted met 


Chairman and Members aupointed thereby met 
s of procedure. 


In Your Excellency’s Letter of the 21st September, 1903, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Commission, it was directed in order to keep the various Governments informed of the 
progress of the work that in the event of adjournment a report should be submitted with any 
conclusion which at! have been arrived at, together with the Minutes of Proceedings up to 


date. Copy of the Minutes of Proceedings is 
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appended. 


16 
ANNEXURE “A.” 


In view of the profound importance of the subject your Commissioners realised at an early 
stage of their labours that in order to attain the object desired it was essential to seek and admit 
full evidence, oral and written, from those competent to give it, and to visit, not only each of 
the Colonies and Territories concerned, but those centres in each where diflerent conditions 
obtain. 


ANNEXURE “B.” 


The lines upon which the examination of witnesses should proceed were then determined, 
and heads of evidence to be taken were drawn up and published, together with a series of 
questions to which written replies should be invited. These questions, of which copies are 
attached, have been widely circulated throughout South Africa, and are eliciting valuable 
information. 


It became manifest that the progress of the work would be hampered and impeded unless 
and until some comparative digest could be made of all the laws and regulations relating to 
Natives now of force in the various States and Dependencies of British South Africa. There- 
upon arrangements were made to mect this want, and a digest which cannot fail hereafter to 
be of permanent value, is in course of preparation. 


The Commission heard at Cape Town the evidence of witnesses conversant with Cape Colonial 
Natives’ affairs, and visited certain locations established in that neighbourhood for the housing 
and accommodation of large numbers of domiciled and migratory Natives employed thereabouts. 


The Commission then proceeded to the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony with King 
William’s Town as a centre to which, during the period from the 2nd to the 26th November, 
further witnesses were called and evidence taken particularly upon the subject of the Native 
land settlements and administrative features peculiar to British Kaffraria. 


It was there that, in the year 1853, Governor Sir George Cathcart inaugurated the system 
of individual land tenure, under which a considerable amount of ground is still held. isits 
were paid to certain land settlements at Middledrift and elsewhere, to the Municipal locations, 
and to the native industrial institutions at Lovedale, in the District of Victoria East. 


Proceeding from King William’s Town on the 26th November to East London, further 
evidence was taken and inspection made at that place of the large Native location, containing 
11,000 persons, controlled by that Municipality. Thence the Commission journeyed vid Queens- 
town to Lady Frere, in the District of Glen Grey, and there investigated the system of Native 
land tenure and local self-government, established in 1894, under the Glen Grey Act of the 
Cape Colony, hearing evidence as to the results and working of the Act and inspecting many of 


the allotments. The Commission then paid a visit to the mission settlement at Mount Arthur, 
and returned to Queenstown. 


It has been decided by the Commission to adjourn on this date, and to re-assemble on the 


15th of February, 1904, at Kei Road, in the Cape Colony, for the purpose of proceeding to the 
Transkeian territories. 


The Commission is unanimously of opinion that it would be premature to express views 
upon the various subjects of reference until full opportunity has been afforded of gaining informa- 
tion of a comparative character in other Colonies, which may form the basis of general 
conclusions from which recommendations may be offered. 


P.O. Box 909, Durban, 
June 6th, 1904. 


Interim Report of the South African Inter-Colonial Native Affairs Comaission, constituted by 
His Excellency the High Commissioner for South Africa, by Notice in an Extraordinary 
Issue of the “ Official Gazette,” dated September 22nd, 1903. 


To His Excectency THE Hicu Commissioner ror Soutu AFRICA. 


May it please Your Excellency,— 

In the first Interim Report, dated Queenstown, December 4th, 1903, your Commissioners 
stated that in view of the profound importance of the subject under reference, and in order to 
attain the object desired, it was essential to seek and admit full evidence, oral and written, from 
those competent to give it, and to visit not only each of the Colonies and Territories concerned, 
but also those centres in each where different conditions obtained. 


In pursuance of this policy, the Commission determined upon re-assembly to continue its 


investigations in the Cape Colony, and for that purpose met on March 11th last, at Kei Road, 
in the Eastern Province. 


Proceeding thence by land transport eu the Trauskeian Territories, where the mass 
of the Native population of the Cape Colony reside, the Commission took, en route, the evidence 
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of many witnesses, including prominent officials, missionaries, professional men, farmers, traders, 
Native chiefs, and headmen. This step proved of great value as offering an opportunity to 
study the features of administration in those territories where individual land tenure and local 
self-government have been partially established. 


After hearing evidence at Butterworth, Umtata, and Kokstad, the Commission proceeded 
thence on April Ist to Pietermaritzburg in Natal. 


At Pietermaritzburg and Durban, which latter place was appointed as a centre for the 
greater convenience of witnesses from the southern parts of Natal and from the Province of 
Zululand, sittings were held from the 7th April to this date (the Ist June) during which period 
evidence was taken from persons representing all classes of the community in Natal, who 
displayed a great desire to be heard. 


Your Commissioners found it necessary to make exhaustive enquiry regarding, inter alia, 
the results in Natal of the system of Native Administration under the existing code of Native 
Law legalised by Statute, which presents features of a character unique in South Africa. 


The Session in Natal included visits to industria] institutions, and a short visit of inspection 
to Zululand in order to acquire information from personal observation. 


In accordance with instructions contained in Your Excellency’s letter of 21st. September, 
1903, a copy of the Minutes of Proceedings is appended. The full notes of evidence are being 
printed, ee will be placed before Your Excellency as completed. 


Your Commissioners adhere to the opinion expressed in their first Interim Report that it 


is undesirable to express views upon the various subjects of reference until their enquiries are 
complete. 


The Commission has resolved to close its second Session to-day, and to re-assemble at 
Pretoria at a date approximate to the Ist of August next-for the purpose of pursuing its 
investigations in other Colonies and territories. 
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